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Qjnestions 

1. Examine the major assumptions of Jonsonian comedy, 
showing to what extent they contribute to the dramatic 
idea and form in The Alchemist. 

2. Demonstrate how Ben Jonson employs the alchemical 
metaphor not only to expose the faces of greed but also 
to reinforce the plot structure in The Alchemist. 

3. Consider The Alchemist as a faithful transcript of life in 
Jacobean London. 

4. What is the nature of the moral vision underlying the 
action of comedy in The Alchemist? How does Ben Jon- 
son make us aware of its presence in the play ? 

5. Analyse the character of Sir Epicure Mammon, drawing 
attention to the moral flaw in his Utopian passion. 

6. Does the working out of the comic justice in The Alchemist 
satisfy you? How does it reflect Ben Jonson’s predilec- 
tion for intelligence and common sense ? 

7. Examine the language of comedy in The Alchemist. How 
is it appropriate to the changing contexts of action and 
characterization ? 

8. Why does Ben Jonson reserve the bitterest satire for the 
Puritans in The Alchemisf? 

9. What are the contrasting devices that Ben Jonson em- 
ploys to reinforce the theme of The Alchemist? 

1 0. Do you agree with the view that, despite its perfect crafts- 
manship, The Alchemist is wanting in a genuine sense of 
life? 

1 1 . Consider The Alchemist as essentially a comedy of intri- 
gue, in which Face holds all the aces. 

12. Are there any characters in The Alchemist who, while 
conforming to the types they represent, nevertheless 
achieve a degree of authentic individuality? 

13. Consider the relevancy of The Alchemist for our times. 

14. Examine how Ben Jonson * continually varies the system 
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of mirrors ’ which he uses to reflect his own moral posi- 
tion in The Alchemist'^ 

15. To what extent does Ben Jonson succeed in transcending 
the conventions of classical comedy in The Alchemist? 
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J iNDurT.] EVERY MAN OUT OF 


W hy, therein I commend your 
careful thoughts, 

And I will mix with you in industry 
To please ; hut whom ? attentive auditors, 
Such as will join their profit with their 
pleasure, 

And come to feed their understanding 
parts : 

For these I’ll prodigally spencl myself, 

And speak away my spiiit into air ; 

For these I’ll melt my brain into inven- 

\ tion, 

,|Coin new conceits, and hang my richer 
I words 

jAs polished jewels in their bounteous ears 
^But stay, I lose myself, and wrong th^ 

\ patience ; 

^f I dwell here they’ll not begin, I see. 
/Friends, sit you still, and entertain ' 
troop 

With some familiar and by-c'^nferenc. , 

I'll haste them sound, "'^^ow, gentlemen, 
1 go 

To turn an actor and a humorist, 

Wdiere, ere I do resume my present pei-son, 
\ye hope to make (he circles of your e>es 
I"* low "'•tl'i (iistiileil laugiit(w : if we fail, 

We must impute it to this only chance,* 

Art hatli an enemy called ignoranci 

[A’.rf/. 

Cor, How do you like his spirit, Mills? 

I siiould like it much better, if he 
were less confident. 

Cor. \yhy, do you suspect his merit ? 
A//?. No ; but 1 tear this will procure him 
i much envy. 

I Cor. O, that sets the stronger seal on 
Ins desert : if he had no enemies, I should 
esteem his fortunes most wretched at this 
instant. 

1 —S' — mjf richest words 

I polished jewels in their bounteous ears J 

The cumpauhou alludes to the custom then iii 
^ vogue, of jueu wearing dugs and jewels in their 
ears. So Alarston : “Give me jewels of 
j your ears, to receive my inforced ^wiy. ale- 
I content, act i. sc. 6. 
j And Beaumont and Fletcher : — 

j '' Prithee, tell me. 

Where hadst thou that je^vel in thhie 
j ^ar V' — A tng and no King, act i. — Whal. 

I • Art hath an ertemv, ^c.] Alluding to the 
1 old proverb, A rs non habet inimicum msi igno- 
rantem. Though this may be true, it would 
come with more propriety from the spectator 
than the actor; bat Jonson knew little of the 
golden curb which discretion hangs on self- 
opinion. I 

® Cor. No, I assure you, tignor, I have 
already observed that the author has afforded no I 


M 

pra' 

I 

on 

a 

f 

b 

a 


^ no, t 

Vc.iK.ilS. 

H/Z d'hey are such as imi>t 
by your .avour, ui it cannot be aut 

Cor. drolh, I can discern . 
necessity. 

Alit. No! 

Cor. No, I assure yon, signior.3 If 
those laws you ^perik'of had" been de- 
livered us ab imho, and in their present 
virtue and perfection, there liad been 
some reason of obeying their powers ; but 
'tis extant, thatthat which we call Co/nc^dia, 
was at first nothing but a .simide and con- 
tinued song, sung by one only person, till' 
Siwario in\cntcd a second , after him j 
Epicharmiis a third; Phormus^ andl 
Chionides devised to liave four actors, f 
with a piulogiie and chorus; to whicl'if 
Cratinus, long after, added a fifth anoJ 
sixth : Eupohs, more ; Aristophanes,! 
more than they ; every man in the dignity \ 


hints to enable iis to guess at the person of his 
friend Cordatus ; he has, however, supplied him 
with a considerable degree of accuracy and 
learning ; and 1 suspect that few, either on or off 
the stage, could ha^'e furnished, in those clays, a 
better epitome of dramatic history than here 
put into his mouth. It inust, however, have 
been caviare to the gereral. The scholar knows 
that the first part of this narrative admits of 
some di.spute : a note, however, is not the place 
to treat of a question which occupies a consider- 
able portion of the profound and acute Visser^ 
tation upon Phalnris, by the great Bentley. 

* Upton supposes that Jonson wrote Pfwmtus 
from a lapse of memory,'’ and therefore tells us 
to correct the text into Phortnis ; but there is 
no need ; Jonson had a better memory than his 
critic. He well reccillected the spelling of 
Athenaius and Suidas, in whom, particularly in 
the former, he found mo.st of what he here 
delivers. 
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[iNDUCt. 


'vome- 

kind 

T)er- 

Ted 

iy 

T 


(iniaUi, s.. 

I 1 • “ Island : mass he 

^.Hmmdftoastrictlau there:’ 

"'if tS"“ " 

AJtt. No ! liow comes it then ' fhot in 
^ome one nliv ^ mat in 

A/// Th f^xr u (hi rd sounding, 

w ; “““''I y>«r „,i, 

i-or. O, ],ere comes the Prologue, 


Pro/. Marry, with all my heart, sir, you 
shall do it yet, and I thank you. [Gohtg, 

Cor, Nay, nay, stay, stay; hear you? 

ProL You could not have studied to 
have done me a greater benefit at the 
instant ; for I protest to you, I am un- 
perfect, and, had I spoke it, I must of 
necessity have been out. 

Cor, Why, but do you speak this 
seriously ? 

Pro(, Seriously ! ay, wit’s my help, do 
I : and esteem myself indebted to your 
kindness for it. 

Car. For what? 

J^ro/. Why, for undertaking the prologue 
>r me. 

Cor. How 1 did I undertake it for you? 
Piol. Did yoii ! I appeal to all these 
' Come, 


Uleruen, whether you did or no. Come, 
' . it pleases you to cast a strange look 

C('i . 'id)Ut 'twill not serve, 
therefore speaR^» 

Pro/, { do,*^ 

with .some venonjouVi 

^ T, • 1 


C(>i . 'id)Ut 'twill not serve, 
icrefore speaR^» hut it must serve ; and 
Pro/. An 1 do,^^ prologue, 
ith .some venonjouVj poisoned 

look as high as the two-pe^^^^ 

^ av room again?* 

pot you toil, S„, [«"'■ 

i! Ifchl GoSm™ '"i follow 

ssesis 


Enter Prologue. 

rSnTio'^lmv^ had staid a little longer, 
you r fellii " prologue fo; 


such resptfctaMe^n^n^^f* commenced under 
Wdemical, and infected almo^oft v hecome 
T^e chargi, in the nretn. ? ® h<s critics, 
for serious notice or inrf!.*^^’ absurd 

at all, ‘“‘*«ed for any notice 

P^n^'for'L'S' f two- 

to the th«atrc^such^of i 

f o» ..Hv i 


Enier Cario Buffoiie, ya//awr<y by a 
Boy ivith wine. 

s/«y ntaaea cere?nomes i 

me a glass quickly I niav WH 

Ssrrr ^ V ‘!»™“ 2i“r,s; 

a„d ye,y„,rt phy„p„„ hl“C '' 

Cor. -Hang him, dull block 1 


and you sh ‘o a placer; 

" li SXl'iSilS 
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Car, O, good words, good words ; a 
well-timbered fellow, he would have made 
a good column, an he had been thought 
on, when the house was a building — 

Re-enter Boy, with glasses. 

O, art thou come ? Well said ; give me, 
boy ; fill, so ! Here’s a cup of wine sparkles 
like a diamond. Gentlewomen (1 am 
sworn to put them in first) and gentlemen, 
around, in place of a bad prologue, I drink 
this good draught to your licalth hero, 
Canary, the very elixir and spirit of wine. 
\Drinks,'\ This is that our poet call* 
Castalian liquor,^ when he comes abroa( 
now and then, once in a fortnight, an 
makes a good meal among players, wl 
he has cariinum appetitinn ; marry 
home he keeps a good philosophical 
beans and buttermilk ; an honest 
rogue, he will take you off three, f'%' 
of these, one after another, ah ^ 
villainously when he has done, like . 
headed Cerberus. — He does not hei 
I hope. — And then, when his belly 
ballaced, and his brain rigged a lit' 
sails away withal, as though he 
work wonders wl.cii he ho. 

has made a play here, and he calls . 
R^fery Man out of his llujnour : but an he 
get me out of the humour he has put me 
in, ril trust none of his tribe again while 
I live. Gentles, all I can say for him is, 
you are welcome. I could wish my bottle 
here amongst you ; but there’s an old rule. 
No pledging your own health. Marry, if 
any here be thirsty for it, their best way 
(that I know) is, sit still, seal up their lips, 
and drink so much of the play in at their 
ears. \Exit, 

Mit, What may this fellow be,’ Cor- 
datus ? 

Cor, Faith, if the time will suffer his 
description, I’ll give it you.^ He is one, 


’ This (Canary) is that cur poet calls Casta- 
lian liguor^ &c.] The poet, the critics say, here 
draws his own picture. Not so the picture is 
drawn by a licentious buffoon, against whom he 
takes all possible care to guard the reader. He 
describes him as a scurrilous jester, that, more 
swiftly than Circe, will transfoy^ any person 
into deformity C and in the speech which 
follows, he anxiously repeats his caution against 

S 'ving anv credit to his adulterate’* ribaldry. 

.e could do no more ; yet Aubrey and others 
perversely take it all for truth, and form their 
character of Jonson from what is expressly given 
A malicious jest I 

• Cor. Radth, if the time will suffer his 


the 

imp 

and 

wh 

be 

sc 

h 


ente, 7vith a 0^ 

Mat'}. ^ e^t, foriuncB ccecitatcm facilh 
ferre, 

’Tis true ; but, Stoic, where, in the vast 
world, 

Doth that man breathe, that can so much 
command 

His blood and his affection? Well, I see 
I strive in vain to cure my wounded soul ; 
For every cordial that my thoughts apply 
Turns to a corsive, and doth eat it farther. 
There is no taste in this philosophy; 

’Tis like a potion that a man should drink. 
But turns his stomach with the sight of it. 
I am no such pilled Cynick to believe, 


description, VU give it you. He is one, &c.J 
Jonson seems unwilling to part with Carlo 
Buffone : he had already described him with 
great strength of colouring, and he now delays 
the opening of the drama, already too long 
protracted, while he darkens his character with 
additional shades. Whalley says that he should 
almost incline to think, notwithstanding the 
poet’s asseverations, that he had some particular 
person in view, especially as Decker, in his 
Satiromastix, i^kes Jonson forswear ‘‘flinging 
epigrams about in taverns, under pain of l^ing 
placed at th-i upper end of the tabic, at the Iwt 
hand of Carlo Bidrone.”-~-Scc act v. 


-OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. 


ciiuata, s, 

> . c....Ue Ibland : mass, he 
d himself to a strict law there. 
vV'hy so? 

He canriv)! lii;ht]y alter the scene, 
.lioi't cios^ing the seas. 


/I my friends left me well, and I will be a 
"I ‘)ls, gentleman whatsoever it cobt me. 

1'.^ Car. A most gentlemanlike resolution, 
.{lod. So^. lut ! an I take an humour of a 
} thing once, I am like your tailor’s needle, 

' tot I go through : but, for my name, signior, 
'C how tliink you ? will it not serve for a gen- 
" 'f, tleman's name, when the signior is put to 
it, ha? 

' Y Car. Let me hear ; how is it? 

Sag. Signior Insulso** Sogliardo : me- 
' thinks it sounds well. 

Car. O excellent ! tut ! an all fitted to 
^ your name, you might very well stand for 
^ a gentleman : I know many Sogliardos 
*jgentlemGn. 

Sog. Why, and for my wealth I might 
a justice of peace. 

-s, he ( Q^'^' ^ constable for your wit. 

; ’ 'og. All this is my lordship you see here, 

:ene ProC'^' Goorl steps to gentility too, marry; 
vviMi affect to be agentle- 

VViUl niJlj J , 1 ^ _ 


Cor. He needs not, havin^ a whole look nc ' the i are 

inrl tn. T ,1 - ^ \ , _ . . 3 ^ V ^ 


i.slanil to run thiough, I think. 

AJU. No ' bow comes it then,* that in 
-;oine one play \i'e .see .so nmny seas 


OK as < j ...... 

ities, humours, and compliments'^ of a 

Alit 

Cor ’.S ^ it, signior, and if you please 


f Jiliiljy bUcLb, CO/\ > > J t' 

‘ Oiimries, :ind kingdoms, passed over with is this i f^- ^ learn, I 

St ch admiral' ,, , vr? L‘^ '.^^ou. 

lO r\ i. ms alludes \V\. . V ( nr. h.nnnrrli Cir T*n TViolrrt .1 . v.,-. , 


Car. Enongli, sir.— I'll make admirable 


Invidus suspirat,^ ^Hcutitque use m the prujection of my medicine upon 
dentes, ' tliis lump of copper here. [Aside.] I’ll 

budat fngidus, intuens quod edit. bethink me for you, sir. 

Mi(. O, peace, you break the scene.] Sag. Signior, I will both pny you, and 

pray you, and thank you, and think on you. 


Bnier Sogliardo and Carlo Buffone. 

Mad. Soft, who be tliese? 

I’ll lay me down awhile till they be past. 

[Lies down. 

\Cor. Signior, note this gallant, I pray 
you. 

Mit. What is he? 


[Cor. Is this not purely good?] 

Afad. ’Sblood, why .should such aprick- 
eared hind as tliis 

Be rich, ha? a fool I such a transparent 
gull 

That may be seen through ! wherefore 
should he have land, 


A * 1 Ml t . . aiiuuiu ne nave jana. 

seiSv i P--"- Houses, and lordships? O. I could eat 

senuy , iisi.j entrails, 

W Nav irtrtk VAM, ro 1 soul into the earth with sorrow. 

oog. Nay, look you, Cailo , this is my Car. hirst, to be an accomplished e'en- 
humour now 1 I have land and money, tleman, that is, a gentleman of the tfme. 


^ Mjf mind to me a kingdom r>,l Words of 
an old ballad, the thought from Seneca. —Whal. 

Whalley alludes, I suppose, to this verse in 
me ThyesteSf 

** Mens regnum bona possidet*^ 

• Sog. Signior Insnlso Sogliardo i\ There 
ate several allusions in the instructions which 
Carlo gives SoHiardo for becoming a gentleman, 
to one of the Colloquies of Erasmus. The fol- 
lowing IS pointed out by Whalley : Restat cog-- 


Hie illud imprimis cavendum, ne 
plebeio more te patiaris vocari Harpahtm 
tomensem; sed Harpalum d Como: hoc enim 
nobtlinm est. *I?nrcv€ aviirTro?, sive Ementiia 
Nobilitas. 

^ * Compliments of a gentleman.] This word, 
in Jonson s age, had tne sense which we now 
give to accomplishments. Thus, in .Sir Giles 
(xoosecaPf 1606 : ** Adorned with the exactest 
complements belonging to nobleness,'* 
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you must give over hous( keeping in the 
country,^ and live altogether in the city 
amongst gallants ; where, at your first ap- 
pearance, 'twere good you turned four or 
five hundred acn^^s of your best land into 
two or three trunks of apparel — you may 
do it without going to a conjuror — and be 
sure you mix yourself still whth such as 
flourish in the spring of the fashion, and 
are least popular study their carriage and 
behaviour in all ; learn to play at primero 
and passage,^ and ever (when you lose) 
have two or three peculiar oaths to swear 
by, that no man else swears : but, above 
all, protest in your play, and affirm, Upon 
your credit^ As you arc a true gentleman^ 
at every cast ; you may do it with a safe 
conscience, I warrant you. 

Sog, O admirable rare ! he cannot choose 
but be a gentleman that has these excellent 
gifts: more, more, 1 beseecli you. 

I Car. You must endeavour to feed cleanly 
I at your ordinary, sit melancholy, and pick 
I ycuir teeth when you cannot speak : and 
j when you come to plays, be humorous, 
look with a good starched face, and ruffie 
your brow like a new boot, laugh at 
' , 'nothing but your own jests, or else as the 
Jnoblemcn laugh. That's a special grace, 

: you must observe. 


^ You must give over Jwusekeeping in tlie 
couotry^ &c.] Vrimuni fac procul te abducai^ a 
pairia. — Ifigere te in convict um jirvenum vt'?‘e 
twbilium. Eras. 'Itttt. (lvitktt. 

2 J.east popular :] Least vulgar ; most re- 
moved from the common p<^ople. — Wiial. 

Much of uhat follows may bo found, in fuller 
detad, in that most curious pamphlet of Docker, 
the GulVs Hornbook y printed a few years alter 
this play. All the advantages of precision, 
vigour, and elegance are on the side of Jonson ; 
his old antagonist, however, is extremely inte- 
resting and amusing. 

^ Learn to play at primero and passage,] 
Primero was a game on the cards, once very 
fashionable. It is not, however, described in 
the Compleat Gamester, and the explanation of 
' it^ KviMinsheubs Dictiofiary (like many others of 
his) explains nothing. From a very long epigram 
in Doasley's Old Plays, vol. i. p. i68, it may be 
collected that it was a very complicated amuse- 
ment. Passage is a game at dice, which some 
perhaps may comprehend by the following 
description: ‘'It is played at but by two, and it 
is permrmed with three dice. The caster throws 
continually till he^ hath thrown doublets under 
ten, and then he is out and loseth ; or doublets 
above ten, and then he passeth, and wins.— 
Comp Gam. p. 167. 

* Hire a fellow with a great chain, &c.] The 
stewards and chief gentlemen of great families, 
were accustomed at this period to wear chains 


Sog. I warrant you, sir. 

Car, Ay, and sit on the stage and flout, 
provided you have a good suit. 

Sog. O, ril have a suit only for that, sir. 

Car. You must talk much of your kin- 
dred and allies. 

Sog. Lies ! no, signior, I shall not need 
to do so, I have kindred in the city to talk 
of: I have a niece is a merchant's wife; 
and a nephew, my brother Sordido's son, 
of the Inns of Court. 

Car. O, but you must pretend alliance 
with courtiers and great persons : and eve’ 
when you arc to dine or sup in any strange 
presence, hire a fellow with a great chain,-* 
(though it be copper, it's no matter,) to 
bring you letters, feigned from such a 
nobleman, or such a knight, or ach a lady, 
To their worshipful, right rare, and nobly 
qualified friend and kinsman, Signior 
Insulso Sogliardo : give yourself style 
enough. And there, while you intend ( !r- 
cuinstances of news, or enquiry of their 
health, or so, one of your familiars, whom 
you must carry about you still, breaks it 
up, as 'twere in a jest, and reads it publicly 
at the table: at which you musi seem to 
take as unpardonable oftence, as if he had 
torn your mistress’s colours, or breathed 
upon her picture,^ and pursue it with that 


about their necks, as badges of distinction : they 
were ' onimonly of silver, or silver gilt ; thougri 
menti(Ki is S(nnotimeb rn.uie of ^old ones. Thus 
Middleton, “ Run, siirnh, call in my chief gen- 
tleman in the chain of gold, expedite,” — A Mad 
World 7 Hy Masters. — Wiial. 

To br mg you letters, feigned from such a 
nobleman, or such a kfiight, ^c. ) B'rom Eras- 
mus: Eingito literas a magnatibus ad te 
7 nissas, in tjuibus identidem appellcris, Eques ^ 
Clarissimus — Curabis ut knjusmodi iitene 
tibi velut elapsce, aut per obliviotiem relictce ' 
veniant aliorum manus. — Idem. 

As if he had torn your mistress’s colours, or 
breathed upon her puture.] For colours, see i 
Cynthia' s Revels. On tlie next passage, Whalley 
says, Breathed has here the same meaning 
as Shakspeare (he means, his commentator,) 
has assigned it in Henry /E.” “And when 
you breathe in your watering, they cry^ Hem! 
and bid you play it off ” — ist part, act ii. sc. 4. , 
And Theobald, in tlie margin of liis copy, is yet 
more offensive. 1 should not notice tnis folly, 
were it not for the opiiortunity which it gives j 
me, of relieving Shakspeare from some of the filth 
heajied upon him by his critics. By breathing 
in his watering, he meant neither more nor less 
than taking breath in his draught, as cattle 
sometimes do : a breach of good manners noticed 
by our old writers. 

And this Steevens (to say nothing of the rest) 
might have concluded, if he had not been pos- | 
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hot grace, as if you would advance a chal- 
lenge upon it presently. 

Sog. Stay, 1 do not like that humour of 
challenge, it may be accepted ; but I'll tell 
you what’s my humour now, I will do this : 
I will take occasion of sending one of my 
suits to the tailor’s,! to have the pocket re- 
paired, or so ; and there such a letter as 
you talk of, broke open and all, shall be 
left : O, the tailor will presently give out 
what I am, upon the reading of it, worth 
twenty of your gallants. 

Car, But then you must put on an ex- 
treme face of discontentment at your man’s 
negligence. 

Sag, O, so I will, and beat him too : I’ll 
have a man for the purpose. 

A/ac, You may ; you liave land and 
crowns : O partial fate ! 

Car, Mass, well remembered, you must 
keep your men gallant at the first, fine pied 
liveries laid with good gold lace; there’s 
no loss in it, they may rip it off and pawn 
it, when they lack victuals. 

Sog, By ’r lady, that is chargeable, 
signior, ’twill bring a man in debt. 

Car, Debt ! why that's the more for 
your credit, sir : it’s an excellent policy to 
owe much in these days, if you note it.^ 


sessed with the spirit of impurity, from tlie very 
passage adduced below : but the pleasure of 
alluding to a l>eastly line in School of Salerno 
was not to be resisted. 

We also do enact 

That all hold up their heads, and laugh aloud, 
Drink nii*ch at one draughty breathe not in 
their drink ; 

That none go out to ** — MS. Timon of 

Athens, 

Can anything be clearer? and yet Shakspeare 
and his readers are still insulted with the vices of 
drunken porters. 

To breathe upon, in the text, means either to 
sully or to speak dispraisingly of. — The picture 
was a miniature, which lovers sometimes wore 
with their mistress’s colours, on their arms and 
breasts. ^ 

! / zvill take occasw7t of sending one of my 
suits to the tailor's, hUerdmn insue 

vesti, aut relinque in crumena^ ut quibus sar- 
ciendi negotium dederis illic reperiant. llli 
non silebunt, et tu, sintul ac resciveris, corn- 
pones vultum ad iraciatdiam ac moestiiiam, 
quasi do lea t casi4S,-^Eras. Id, 

^ If s an excellent poli^ to owe much in these 
days, if you note it,] This and much of what 
follows is from Panurge’s panegyric on debtors, 
onson was a diligent rea^r of Rabelais, and 
as numberless allusions to him. In this place, 
however, Erasmus had been before him : Nulla 
est commodior ad regnum via quam deberi 


Sog, As how, good signior? I would 
fain be a politician. 

Car, O ! look where you are indebted 
any great sum, your creditor observes you 
with no less regard, than it he were bound 
to you for some huge benefit, and will 
quake to give you the least cause of offence, 
lest he lose his money. I assure you, in 
these times, no man has his servant more 
obsequious and pliant, than gentlemen 
their creditors : to whom, if at any time you 
pay but a moiety, or a fourth part, it conies 
more acceptably than if you gave them a 
new-ycar’.s gift. 

Sog. I perceive you, sir : I will take up, 3 
and bring myself m credit, sure. 

Car, Marry this, always beware you 
commerce not with liankrupts, or poor 
needy Ludgathians they are impudent 
creatures, turbulent spirits, they care not 
what violent tragedies they stir, nor how 
they play fast and loose with a poor gentle- 
man’s fortunes, to get their own. Marry, 
these rich fellows, that have the world, or 
the better part of it, slecjiingin their counting 
houses, they are ten times more placable, 
they ; either fear, liope, or modesty restrains 
them from offering any outrages : but this 
is nothing to your followers, you shall not 


qna7nphirUnis : prifnnm creditor obse7i.iat te 
71071 aliter qna7n ohiigatus 7nagno hencficio 
veretnrque fte qua7n precbcat aftsam a7niite7idee 
peciattce: SeT^ws none 7nagis ha bet ohnoxios, 
qua7H debitor sues creditores ; quibus si quid 
aliquande reddas, gratius estquafti si do7io des, 
—Idem. 

3 I will take up,l That is, goods on credit. 
The phrase is common in the writers of those 
times. So Falstaff ; “ It a gentleman would be 
thorough with ’em, in hofiest takhtg up, they 
stand upon security.” 

Again, in Donne, 

“ There’s now as great an itch of bravery, 

And heat of taking up," — Elegy xvi. WhajU 

^ Always beware you co7n77terce not with 
haffkxupis, or poor fLeedy Ludgathians, 

I know' not how this reflection on the poverty of 
the tradesmen of Ludgatc crept in here ; they 
were surely among the wealthiest of our author^s 
time. The thought itself, though obvious enough, 
is from Erasmus ; Cave to, ne cum tenuwus 
habeas comfitercium; nam hi ob pafvula7n 
sum77i7<la7n ingentes excitant tragoeaias. Pla» 
cabiliofes sunt, quibus lautior est fortuna; 
cohibet illos pudor, lac tat spes, deterret met us, 
^Idem. 

Our old writers sometimes use Ludgate for 
the prison there. Jonson could scaredy mean 
people imprisoned for debt by Ludgathians ; 
tor Sogliardo needed no caution on that 
head. 
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run a penny more in arrearage for them, an 
you list, yourself. 

Sog, No ! how should I keep 'em then ? 

Car, Keep 'em I 'sblood, let them keep 
themselves, they are no sheep, are they? 
what I you shall come in houses, where 
plate, apparel, jewels, and divers other 
pretty commodities lie negligently scattered, 
and I would have those Mercuries follow 
me, I trow, should remember they had not 
thejr fingers for nothing. ^ 

Sog, That’s not so good, methinks. 

Car. Why, after you have kept them 
a fortnight, or so, and shewed them 
enough to the world, you may turn them 
away, and keep no more but a boy, it's 
enough. 

Sog. Nay, my humour is not for boys. 
I’ll keep men, an I keep any ; and I'll 
give coats, that’s my humour ; but I lack a 
cullisen.^ 

Car, Why, now you ride to the city, you 
may buy one ; I’ll bring you where you 
shall have your choice for money. 

Sog, Can you, sir ? 

Car, O, ay : you shall have one take 
measure of you, and make you a coat of 
arms to fit you, of what fashion you will. 

Sog, By word of mouth, I thank you, 
signior : I’ll be once a little prodigal in a 
humour, i’ faith, and have a most prodigious 
coat. 

Mac, Torment and death I break head 
and brain at once, 

To be delivered of your fighting issue. 
Who can indure to see blind fortune dote 
thus? 


^ 7 would have those Mercuries follow me, I 
iroiv, should remember they had not their 
fingers for nothing. J Non ales famulos ax^ifov^ 
et ob id axpeiov^, mittantur hue et illuCf tnve- 
nient aliquidi scis vamas esse talium rerum 
occasiones. — Ergo famulos ale non segues, atit 
etiam sang^iine propinquos, qut alioqui forent 
Hlendi. — Reperient aliquid tn diversoriis, aut 
tn eedihus, incustoditum. Tents f Meminerint 
twn frustra dates hornini digiios, ^c.— 
Eras. Id, 

* Bui I lack a cullisen.] No dictionary that 
I can find will help us to the meaning of this 
word ; nor doe.s the context lead us to discover 
it,— W hai., 

^ I had occasion to observe, in a note on Mas* 
singer, that dictionaries were but ill calculated 
to supply the kind of information here wanted, 
which must be sought in the colloquial language 
i of contem^rary poets. Hapody, however, 
Tonson explains himself. In a suosequent scene 
Carlo says, I come from SogUardo but now, he 
ii at die herald's office yonder ; he requested me 
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To be enamoured on this dusty turf, 

This clod, a whoreson puck-fist O God I 
I could run wild with grief now, to behold 
The rankness of her bounties, that doth 
breed 

Such bulrushes ; these mushroom gentle- 
men, 

That shoot up in a night to place and 
worship. 

Car. [seeing Macilente.] Let him alone ; 
some stray, some stray. 

Sog. Nay, I will examine him before I 
go, sure. 

Car. The lord of the soil has all wefts 
and strays here, has he not ? 

Sog. Yes, sir. 

Car, Faith then, I pity the poor fellow, 
he’s fallen into a fool’s hands. [Aside. 

Sog. Sirrah, who gave you a commission 
to lie in my lordship ? 

A/ac. Your lordship I 

Sog. How I my lordship ? do you know 
me, sir? 

Mac. I do know you, sir. 

Car. He answers him like an echo. 

[Aside. 

Sog. Why, who am I, sir? 

A/ac. One of those that fortune favours. 

Car, The periphrasis of a fool.'^ I’ll 
observe this better. [Aside, 

Sog. That fortune favours! how mean 
you that, friend ? 

Alac. I mean simply : that you are one 
that lives not by your wits. 

Sog. By my wits ! no, sir, I scorn to live 
by my wits, I. I have better means, I tell 
I thee, than to take such base courses as to 


to go before and take a man or two for him in 
Paul’s, against his cogfuzance was ready.” Cog- 
nizance, or as Sogliardo ignorantly and corruptly 
terms it, cullisen, is the badge or mark of dis- 
tinction which retainers, servants, &c. usually 
wore on the shoulder or sleeve of their coats, 
that it might be known to whom and what they 
belonged. It should be recollected that the 
livery of servants at this time was, with few 
exceptions, of blue, so that some note of dis- 
crimination was absolutely necessary. Cullisen 
appears again in the Case is A Itered, and in a way 
that clearly determines its sense : But what 
badge shall we give, what cullise/i 7’— -Act iv. 

* This clod, a whoreson puck-fist !] A fungous 
excrescence of the mushroom kind, often used 
by our author to denote an insipid, insignificant 
fellow. — W hal. 

* The periphrasis of a fool.] According to 
the Latin adage. For tuna fa vet fatuis. So in 
Wily Beguiled, 

Sir, you may sec that fortune is your friend, 
fortune favours 
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live by my wits. What, dost thou think I 
live by my wits ? 

Mac. Me thinks, jester, vou should not 
relish this well. 

Car. Ha ! does he know me? 

Afac. 'rhough yours be the worst use a 
man can put his wit to, of tliousands, to 
prostitute it at every tavern and ordinary ; 
yet, methinks, you should have turned your 
broadside at this, and have been ready with 
an apology, able to sink this hulk of igno- 
rance into the bottom and depth of his 
contempt. 

Car. Oh, ’tis Macilente ! Signior, you 
are well encountered ; how is it ? — O, we 
must not regard what he says, man, a trout, 
a shallow fool, he has no more brain than 
a butterfly, a mere stub suit ; he looks like 
a musty bottle new wickered, his head’s the 
cork, light, light ! [Aside to Macilente.] 
1 am glad to see you so well returned, 
signior. 

^^ac. You are ! granu'rcy, good Janus. 

Is he one of your acMpuniitaiice ? I 
love him the better lor that. 

Car. Od’s precious, come away, man, 
what do you mean ? an you knewv him as 1 
do, you’d shun him as you would do the 
plague. 

Sog. Why, sir? 

Ca*-. O, he’s a black fellow,^ take heed 
of him. 

Sog. Is he a scholar, or a soldier? 

Car. Both, boh; a lean mui grol, he 
looks as if he were chop-fallen witli bark- 
ing at other men's good fortunes : 'ware 
how you offend him ; he cairies oil and 
fire in his pen, will scald where it drops : 
his spirit is like powder, quick, violent ; 
he’ll blow' a man up with a jest : 1 tear him 
worse than a rotten wall does the cannon ; 
shake an hour after at the report. Away, 
come not near him. 

Sog. For God s sake let’s be gone ; an 
he be a scholar, you know I cannot abide 
him ; I had as lieve see a cockatrice, 
specially as cockatiices go now.'^ 

^ Oy hd s a black f el lino ^ 6 t^c.] black is mis- 
chievous, malignant. It is from Horace : — 

niger est, hunc tu, Rotnane, cave to .** — 

Whal. 

* / had as lieve see a cockatrice, specially 
as cockatrices go now.] A cockatrice, as every 
one knows, is a serpent, suppo.sed to kill by 
the look ; but Jonson plays on the cant mean- 
ing of the term, which I have already ex- 
plained, p. 64, 

* / thank my stars, ^c.] The folio edition 
of this play varies so little from the quarto, that 


Car. What, you'll stay, signior? this 
gentleman Sogliardo, and I, are to visit 
the knight Puntarvolo, and from thence to 
the city ; we .shall meet there. 

[Exit with Sogliardo. 
Mac. Ay, when 1 cannot shun you, we 
will meet. 

'Tis strange ! of all the creatures I have 
seen, 

I envy not this Biiffone, for indeed 
Neither his fortunes nor his parts deserve it : 
But 1 do hate bun as 1 hate the devil, 

Or that brass- visaged monster Barbarism. ^ 
O, ’tis an open-throated, black-mouthcd | 
cur, 

That bites at all, but eats on those that 
feed him. 

A slave, that to your face will, serpent-like, 
Creep on the ground, as lie would eai lue , 
dust, I 

And to your back will turn the tail, aiul | 
sting j 

More (Jf*ndly than a scorpion : stay, who’s 

fit's * 

No'v, lor my soul, another minion 

Of tiui old lady (.’hauct^’s ! I’ll ohst'rvaGiiin. ; 

Enter Sordido with an almanack ht his 
hand. 

Sard. O rare ! good, good, good, good, 
good ! 

I thank my stars, I thank my stars for it. 
Mac. Said I not true? doth not his pas- 
sion speak 

Out of my divination? O my senses, 

Why lose you not your powers, and become 
Dulled, if not (leaded, with this spectach* 

I know lum, it is Sordido, the fanner, 

A boor, and brother to that swine w'as hen', 

[Aside. 

Sard. Excellent, excellent, excellent ! as 
I would wish, as 1 would wish. 

Mac. See how the stnimpet fortune 
tickles him, 

And makes him swoon with laughter, O, 

o, 01 


I have not always thought it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the very lew unimpor- 
tant changes made in the present text. Not to 
defraud Jonson of his due praise, however, it is 
proper to observe, that in this, as in the preceding 
play, he has omitted or^ softened many of the 
profane ejaculations which deformed the first 
copies. To shock or nauseate the reader, by 
bringing back what the author, upon better con^ 
sideration, flung out of his text, though unfortu- 
nately not without example, is yet a species of 
gratuitous mischief, for which simple stupidity 
scarcely forms an adequate excuse. 
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Sard, Ha, ha, ha I I will not sow my I 
grounds this year. Let me see, what 
harvest shall we have ? June, July f 

Mac. What, is’t a prognostication raps 
him so ? 

Sard. The 20, 21, 22 days, rain and 
wind. O good, good ! the 23 and 24, rain 
and some wind, good ! the 25, ram ; good 
still I 26, 27, 28, wind and some rai?i ; \ 
would it had been rain and some wind ! ! 
well, ’tis good when it can be no better. I 
29, inclining to rain : inclining to rain ! 
that’s not so good now' : 30 and 31, wind 
and no rain : no rain ! ’slid, stay ; this is 
worse and worse : What says he of Saint 
Swithin’s? turn back, look, Saint S^tnthul s: 
no rain / 

Mac. O, here’s a precious, dirty, damned 
rogue, 

That fats himself with expectation 
Of rotten weather, and unseasoned hours ; 
And he is richer for it, an elder brother 1 
His barns are full, his ricks and mows well 
trod, 

His garners crack with store ! O, 'tis well ; 
ha, ha, ha ! 

A plague consume thee, and thy house 1 

{^/l^tde. 

Sord. O, here, Saint Swit/iin’s, the 15 
day, variable weather, for the most part 
ram, good ! for the most part rain : why, 
it should ram forty days after, now, more 
or less, it was a rule held afore I w'as able 
to hold a plough, and yet here are two days 
no rain ; ha ! it makes me muse. We'll 
see how the next month begins, if that be 
better. August i, 2, 3, and 4, days rainy 
and blustering : this is W'ell now : 5, 0 , 7, j 
8 , a?id g, rainy, with some thunder ; Ay, j 
marry, this is excellent ; the other was false | 
printed sure : the 10 and ii, great store of\ 
rain ; O good, good, good, good, good ! 

12, 13, and 14 days, rain ; good still : 
15 and 16, rain ; good still : 17 and 18, 
rain, good still; 19 and 20, good still, 
good still, good still, good still, good still ! 


^ Laid / [a] penny out, dr’e:.] We must not 
be svirpriscd at the confidence which Sordido 
reposes in his almanack, as persons in his station 
of life are to be found, even now, superbutlonsly 
attentive to its predictions. The ancient alma- 
nacks too possessed higher claims to respect, 
than those of our days, since besides certain 
assurance of the downfall of the Pope, and every 
potentate with whom we might happen to be at 
War, circumstances common to both, they con- 
tained lists of the days favouiable for buying 
and selling . ~ matters of high import to the 
Sordidos of all ages. What appears somewhat 


21, some rain ; some rain I well, we must 
be patient, and attend the heavens’ pleasure, 
would it were more though : the 22, 23, 
great tempests of rain, thunder, and light- 
ning. 

0 good again, past expectation good I 

1 thank my blessed angel ; never, never 
Laid I [a] penny better out' than this, 

To purchase this dear book : not dear for 
price. 

And yet of me as dearly prized as life, 
Since in it is contained the very life, 

Blood, strength, and sinews of my happi- 
ness. 

Blest be the hour wherein I bought this 
book ; 

His studies happy that composed the book, 
And the man fortunate that sold the book ! 
Sleep with this charm, and be as inie to 
me. 

As 1 am joyed and confident in thee. 

{Puis it up. 

Enter a Hind, and gives Sordido a paper 
to read. 

Mac. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Is not this good ? Is it not pleasing this ? 
Ha, ha, ha? God pardon me ! ha, ha! 
Ts’t possible tliat such a spacious villain 
Should live, and not be plagued ? or lies 
he hid 

Within the wrinkled bosom of the world, 
Where heaven cannot see him ? 'Sblood ! 
methinks 

'Tis rare, and strange, that he should 
breathe and walk, 

Feed with digestion, sleep, enjoy his 
health, 

And, like a boisterous whale swallowing 
the poor, 

Still swim in wealth and pleasure I is't not 
strange ? 

Unless his house and skin were thunder- 
proof, 

I wonder at it ! Methinks, now, the hectic, 


extraordinary, is the cheapness of this miraculous 
information: Sordido purchases it at a penny, 
and that this was not below the stated price, 
appears from other authorities. Thus Beaumont 
and Fletcher : 

“ Why all physicians, 
almanacks allow,” &c. — ThtChanciM, 

And Massinger : 

“Stargaze! sure, 

I have a penny almanack about me, 

Insciibcd to you. as to his patroness. 

In his name published.” — Vol. iv. p. 37, 
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Gout, leprosy, or some such loathed dis- 
ease 

Might light upon him ; or that fire from 
h^ven 

Might fall upon his barns ; or mice and 
rats 

Eat up his grain ; or else that it might rot 
Within the hoary ricks, even as it stands : 
Methiitks this might be well ; and after all 
The devil might come and fetch him. Ay, 
'tis true ! 

Meantime he surfeits in prosperity, 

And thou, in envy of him, gnaw'st thy- 
self: 

Peace, fool, get hence, and tell thy vexed 
spirit. 

Wealth in this age will scarcely look on 
merit. [I^/ses and exit, 

Sard. Who brought this same, sirrah ? 

Hind. Marry, sir, one of the justice’s 
men; he says 'tis a precept, and all their 
hands be at it. 

Sard. Ay, and the prints of them stick 
in my flesh 

Deeper than in their letters : they have sent 
me 

Pills wrapt in paper here, that, should I 
take them, 

Would poison all the sweetness of my 
book, 

And turn my honey into hemlock-juice. 

But I am wiser than to serve their pre- 
cepts, 

Or follow thdr prescriptions. H*Te’s a 
device. 

To charge me bring my grain unto the 
markets : 

Ay, much!^ when I have neither bam nor 
garner, 

Nor earth to hide it in. I'll bring 't ; till 
then, 

Each corn I send shall be as big as Paul's. 
O, but (say some) the poor are like to 
starve. 

Why, let ’em starve, what’s that to me? 
are bees 

Bound to keep life in drones and idle 
moths ? no : 

Why Mich are these that term themselves 
the poor, 

Qnly because they would be pitied, 

But are indeed a sort of lazy beggars, 
Licentious rogues, and sturdy vagabonds, 
Bred by the sloth of a fat plenteous year, 

1 Ay, much !) i.e., by no means ; not at all. 
See p. 44 

* And kills the vipers up.} See p. a. 

• Pocr wormSf t^y hus at me, whilst / at 


Like snakes in heat of stimmer, out of 
dung; 

And this is all that these cheap times ar^ 
good for : 

Whereas a wholesome and penurious 
dearth 

Purges the soil of such vile excrements, 

And kills the vipers up.^ 

Hind. O, but, master. 

Take heed they hear you not. 

Sard. Why so ? 

Hind. 'Fhey will exclaim against you. 

Sard. Ay, their exclaims 
Move me as much as thy breath moves a 
mountain. 

Poor worms, they hiss at me, w'hilst I at 
home”'^ 

Can be contented to applaud myself, 

To sit and clap my hands, and laugh, and 
leap, 

Knocking my head against my roof, with 
joy 

To see how plump my bags are, and my 
barns. 

Sirrah, go hie you home, and bid your 
fellows 

Get all their flails ready again I come. 

Hind, I will, sir. [Exit, 

Sard, I’ll instantly set all my hinds to 
tiirashing 

Of a whole rick of com, which I will hide 
Under the ground; and with the straw 
thereof 

I’ll stuff the outsides of my other mows . 

That done, I’ll have them empty all my 
garners, 

And in the friendly earth bury my store, 

That, when the searchers come, they may i 
suppose 

All’s spent, and that my fortunes were 
belied. 

And to lend more opinion to my w^ant, 

And stop that many-mouthed vulgar dog, 
Which else would still be baying at my 
door. 

Each market-day I will be seen to buy 
Part of the purest wheat, as for my house- 
hold ; 

Where when it comes, it shall increase my 
heaps : 

> Twill yield me treble gain at this dear 
time, 

Promised in this dear book: I have cast 
all. 

home, &c.] Taken from Horace, but heightened 
and improved : 

“ PoPnlus me sihilcti, at mihi piandb ^ 

Ipse domu* ( 
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I Till then I will not sell an ear, I'll hang 
first, 

O, I shall make my prices as I list ; 

My house and I can feed on peas and 
i barley. 

I What though a world of wretches starve 
, the while ; 

He that will thrive must think no courses 
vile. [lix/t 

Now, signior, how approve you 
this ? have the humourists exprest them- 
selves truly or no ? 

il/U. Yes, if it be well prosecuted, 'tis 
hitherto happy enougli : but mcthmks Ma- 
cilente went hence too soon ; he might 
have been made to stay, and speak some- 
what in reproof of Sordido’s wretchedness 
now at the last. 

Cor. O, no, that had been extremely 
improper ; besides, he had continued the 
scene too long with him as ‘twas, being in 
no more action. 

j Afit. You may inforce the length as a 
necessary reason; but for propiiety, the 
scene would very well have borne it, in my 
judgment. 

Cor. O, worst of both ; why, you mis- 
take his humour utterly then. 

^ A/it. How do I im^-takc it? Is it not 
Envy ? 

Cor. Yes, but you must understand, 
signior, he envies him not as he is a villain, 
a wolf in the commonwealth, but as he is 
rich and fortunate ; for the true conditioa 
of envy is, do /or alienee felicitaiis, to have 
our eyes continually fixed upon amother 
man’s prosperity, that is, his chief happi- 
ness, and to grieve at that. Whereas, if 
we make his monstrous and abhorred 
actions our object, the grief we take then 
comes nearer the nature of hate than envy, 
as being bred out of a kind of contempt 
j and loathing in ourselves. 

I Mil. So you’ll infer it had been hate, not 
envy in him, to reprehend the humour of 
Sordido ? 

Cor. Right, for what a man truly envies 
in another, he could always love and cherish 
in himself ; but no man truly reprehends in 
another, what he loves in himself ; there- 


1 Or one of these motions in a great an- 
tique clock A puppet, in this age, was 
called a motion : it here means one of those 
^aal) figures in the face of a large clock, which 
was moved by the vibration of the pendulum. 
We have them in clocks of the piesent day. — 
WlfAl., 


fore reprehension is out of his hate. And 
this distinction hath he himself made in a 
speech there, if you marked it, where he 
says, / envy not this Bziffone, but 1 hate 
him. 

Mil. Stay, sir : I envy not this Bnffone, 
but I hate him. Why might he not as well 
have hated Sordido as him ? 

Cor. No, sir, there was subject for his 
envy in Sordido, bis wealth : so was there 
not in the other. He stood possest of no 
one eminent gift, but a most odious and 
fiend-like disposition, that would turn 
charity itself into hate, much more envy, 
for the present. 

Mit. You have satisfied me, sir. O, 
here comes the fool and the jester again, 
methinks. 

Cor. 'Twere pity they should be parted, 
sir. 

Mit. What bright-shining gallant’s that 
with them? the knight they went to? 

Cor. No, sir, tins is one Monsieur Fas- 
tidious Brisk, otherwise called the fresh 
Frenchified courtier. 

Mit. A humourist too? 

Cor. As humourous as quicksilver; do 
but observe him ; the scene is the country 
still, remember.] 


ACT IL 

SCENE I. — The Country; before VyxviKds- 
volo’s House. 

Enter Fastidious Brisk, Cinedo, Carlo 
Buffone, attd Sogliardo. 

Fast. Cinedo, watch when the knight 
comes, and give us word. 

Cin. I will, sir. \Exit. 

F'ast. How lik’st thou my boy, Carlo ? 

Car. O, well, well. He looks likq a 
colonel of the Pigmies horse, or one of 
these motions' in a great antique clock ; he 
would shew well upon a haberdasher’s stall, 
at a corner shop, rarely. 

Fast. 'Sheart, what a damrted witty 
rogue’s this ! How he confounds with his 
similes I 


There is an allusion to the figures in the 
Ordinary : 

For my good toothless countess, let us try 
To win that old emcrit thing, that like 
An tma^e hi a Ger7nan clocks doth move, 
Not walk , I mean that rotten antiquary 
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Car. Better with similes than smiles : 
and whither were you riding now, signior? 

FaU. Who, I ? What a silly jest's 
that ! Whither should I ride but to the 
court ? 

Car. O, pardon me, sir, twenty })laces 
more ; your hotdiouse, or your whore- 
house ^ 

Fast. By the virtue of my soul, this 
knight dwells in Elisium here. 

Car. He’s gone now, I thought he would 
fly out presently. These be our nimble- 
spirited catsos,^ that have their evasions at 
pleasure, will run over a bog like your wild 
Irish; no sooner started, but they’ll leap 
from one thing to another like a squirrel, 
heigh ! dance and do tricks in their dis- 
course, from fire to waU'r, horn water to 
air, from air to eaith, as if thur tongues 


did but e’en lick the four elements over, 
and away. 

Fast. Sirrah Carlo, thou never saw’st 
my gray hobby yet, did.-5t thou? 

Car. No ; have you such a one? 

Fast. The best in Europe, my good 
villain, thou’ It say when thou seest him. 

Car. But when shall I see him ? 

Past. There was a nobleman in the court 
ofiered me a hundred pound for him, by 
this light ; a tine little fiery slave, he runs 
like a — oh, excellent, excellent 1 — with the 
very sound of the spur. 

Car. How ! the ^ound of the spur? 

Fast. O, it’s your only humour now 
extant, sir ; a good gingle, a good gingle.*^ 

Car. ’Sblooci ! you shall see him turn 
nvirrice-dam.er, he has got him bells, a 
good suit, and a hobby-horsed 


^ Your kot-hou.se ^ or your whore-housc.] 
An unusual fit of rcbciwe has visited tlic quarto, 
which omits the last word ; little, however, is 
gained by it, on the score of decoium, for, as 
Jonson observes in his epigrams, the terms were 
** syiioninia.” 

® These he our iiinihle-.<;piriied catsos, Szc ] 
Carlo applies this oppiohnous term to the tra- | 
veiled and anected coxcombs (d the day, wliose 
vapid follies he lidicules with ereat pleasantry. 
With respect to the word itself, on which the 
commentators on our old pla>s dilate with a 
gravity truly laughable, it is a petty oath, a cant 
exclamation, geneially expicssivc, among (he 
Italian populace, wlio nave it constantly in their 
mouth, of defiance or contempt, Jonsr m points 
his satire at the use of it, winch was very preva- 
lent when he wrote. 

* Car. I/cTiU ! the S02imi o f the spnr't 

Fast. O , if s your only hurtoti^ junv extanty 
sir ; a ^od gingle, a f!^ood gingle J There has 
been a great de^writt-m on tins “humour," but 
very little to the purpose. Whallcy observes 
that the gallants of this age had small rin^s | 
(Theobald and others say helh] fixed to their 
spurs, which made a noise w'hcn they lode or 
walked. But they had neither the one nor the 
other ; the gingling was produced by the large 
loose rowels tnen worn, which were commonly 
of silver, and which every motion of the foot set 
in play. Thus Shirley : “ 1 perceive 'tis an ad- 
vantage for a man to wear spurs ; the rorvel of 
knighthood does so gingle in the ear of their 
understanding. in a Maze. We may 

learn something of the offensive nature of this 
fashion from a passage in Chapman’s j\lo?nieur 
a Olive: “You may hear them (the gallants) 
half a mile ere they come at you — six or seaven 
make a perfect morns-daunce ; they need no 
bells, their spurs serve their turne."— Art hi. 
But a yet more convincing proof of it may be 
found in some of our parish records. It is well 
known that our cathedrals (and above all, St. 
Paul’s) were, in Jonson’s time, frequented by 
people of all descriptions, who, with a levity 


scarcely credible, walked up and down the 
aisles, ,ind transacted business of every kind, 
during divine service. To expel them w^as not 
possible , such, however, was the noise occa- 
sioned by the incessant gingling of their spur- 
rowels, that it was found expedient to punish 
those who approached tlic body of the church, 
thus indecently eipiipped, by a small fine, under 
the name of .spur-?noneyy the exaction of which 
was committed to the beadles and singing-boys, 
who seem to have exerted tJieir authority with 
sufficient vigour, and sometimes oven to the 
neglect of their more impoitant duties About 
the time when this play was written, 1 find the 
following, “Presentment to the Visitor, 1598: 
Wee think it a very necessarye thinge tiiat 
every quoirbter sholde bimge with him to 
church a 'I'c'-tament, in Knglishe, and torne to 
every chapter, as it is daily read, or som other 
good and go<lly prayer bociko, rather than spend 
their tyme lu talk and hunting after 
whereon they set their whole mindes, and do 
often abuse dyvers if they doe not bestowe some- 
what on them.” See post 93, h, 

* Car. 'Shlood! you shall see him turn 
morrice~da 7 icery he has got him bells, a good 
suit, and a hobby-horse ] Of morrice-dancers, 
enough and more than enough has been already 
written. When the sports of our ancestors were 
rude and few, they formed a very favourite part 
of their merry meetings. They were at first 
undoubtedly a company of people that repre- 
sented the military dances of the Moors (once 
the most lively and refined people in Furopc) in 
their proper habits and arms, and must have 
been sufficiently amusing to an untravelled 
nation like the Engli.sh ; but by degrees they 
seem to have adopted into their body all the 
prominent characters of the other rustic May- 
games and sports, which were now probably 
declining, and to have become the most anoma- 
lous collection of performers that ever a^eared 
at once upon the stage of the world. Besides 
the hobby-horse, there were the fool (not the 
driveller, as I’oUet supposes, but the buffoon of 




evp:ry man out of his humour. 
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SOl'.NK I.J 

Signior, now you talk of a hobby- have the method for the threading of th? 

horse, I know where one is will not be needle and all, the 

given for a brace of angels. Car, How, the method ! 

Fast, How is that, sir? So^, Ay, the leigerity for that, and the 

Sog, Marry, sir, I am telling this gentle- whigh-hie, and the daggers in the nose, 
man of a hobby-horse, it was my father's and the travels of the egg from finger to 

indeed, and, though I say it finger, and all the humours incident to the 

Car, That should not say it — on, on. quality. The horse hangs at home in my 
Sog, He did dance in it, with as good parlour. I’ll keep it for a monument as 
humour and as good regard as any long as I live, sure. 

man of his degree whatsoever, being no Car, Do so ; and when you die, 'twill 
gentleman : I have danced in it myself be an excellent trophy to hang over your 
too. tomb. 

Car, Not since the humour of gentility Sog. Mass, and I’ll have a tomb, now I 
W’as upon you, did you ? think on’t ; 'tis but so much charges. 

Sog, Yes, once ; marry, that was but to Car, Best build it in your lifetime then, 
shew what a gentleman might do in a your heirs may hap to forget it else, 
humour. Sog, Nay, I mean so, I’ll not trust to 

Car, O, very good. them. 

Car. No, for heirs and executors are 

\Mit, Why, this fellow’s discourse were grown damnable careless, specially since 
nothing but for the word humour. the ghosts of testators left walking. — How 

Cor, O, bear with him; an he should like you him, signior? 

lack matter and words too, 'twere Fast. 'Fore heavens, his humour arrides 
pitiful.] me exceedingly.^ 

Car. Arrides you I 

Sog. Nay, look you, sir, there’s ne’er a Fast, Ay, ]deascs me: a pox on't ! I 
gentleman in the country has the like am so haunted at the court, and at my 
humours, for the hobby-horse, as I have; I lodging, with your refined choice spirits, 


the party) ; may, or inakl, Marian, and her 
paramour, a friar; a scrving-man ; a piper, and 
two moriscoes. These, with their bells, rings, 
streamers, ^c. all in motion at one time, must 
have, as Rabelais says, made a tintamarre de 
diahle! Their dress is prettily described by 
Fletcher : j 

“ Soto. Do you know what sports are in 
season ? 

Silvio, T hear there are some a toot. 

Soto, Where are 3^our bells then, 

Your rings, your ribbands, fiiend, and your 
clean napkins ; 

Your nosegay in your hat, pinned up?” &c. 

Women P leased ^ act iv. sc. i. 

When the right good-will with which these 
worthy persons capered is taken into considera- 
tion, trie clean napkin, which was never omiuctl. 
Will not appear the least necessary part of the 
apparatus. Thus Clod, in the masque of GipseySy 
observes, **They should be morns-dancers by 
but they have no napkins'* 

The hobby-horse (oogliardo’s choice) who once 
performed the principal character in the dance, 
and whose banishment from it is lamented with 
such ludicrous pathos by our old dramatists, w.^s 
a light frame of wickerwork, furnished with a 
I pasteboard head and neck of a horse. This was 
j Duckled round the waist, and covered with a 
foot-cloth which reached to the ground, and 
' concealed at once the legs of the performer and 
I his juggling apparatus. Thus equipped, he 
VOL. I. 


pranced and curvetted in all directions (probably 
to keep the ring clear), neighing, or whigh-hie - 
as the author calls it, and exhibiting speci- 
mens of boisieroiis and burlesque horsemanship. 
I’he whii^hdtics arc mentioned by Fletcher m 
Women Pleased, where Bomby, now converted 
to Piintanisin, renounces the hobby-horse, in 
whicli he had just been dancing : 

** This beast of Babylon I’ll ne’er back again, 
His pace is sure profane, and his lewd 
The songs of Hymyn and Gymyn in the wil- 
derness.”— Act iv. sc. I. 

The feats of leigerity (legerdemain), such as 
threading the needle, conveying an egg from 
hand to hand, which Jonson terms the travels of 
the egg; running daggers through the nose, and 
other humours incident to the quality which 
Sogliardo exhibited in his career, may yet be 
seen at country fairs. ** But O! the hobby- 
horse is forgot.'* We have novf Pi zarro and 
the Castle Spectre in our holiday booths. We 
are certainly more genteel in our rural amuse- 
ments than our fathers ; but I doubt whether 
we are quite as merry, or even as wuse. 

' Fast. *Fore heavens, his humour arrides me 
exceedingly This Latinism is copied by Mar- 
mlon: “Her form answers my expect ition ; it 
arrides (pleases) me exceedingly !’ — The Antu 
quary. Shirlcv, too, has it in his Love Tricks. 
It is a most affected piece of pedantry, but it 
does not misbecome the characters who employ 
it. In the next speecil there is more of iL 
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that it makes me clean of another garb, 
another sheaf, I know not how ! I cannot 
frame me to your harsh vulgar phrase, ‘tis 
against my genius. 

Sog, Signior Carlo I \Takcs him aside. 


[Cor, This is right to that of Horace, 
Dum vifajtt stnlti viiia, in contraria 
currant ; so this gallant, labouring to avoid 
popularity, falls into a habit of affectation 
ten thousand times hatefuller than the 
former.] 

Car, Fastidious.] Who, he? 

a gull, a fool, no salt in him i"^ the earth, 
man : he looks like a fresh salmon kept in 
a tub; he'll be spent shortly. His brains 
lighter than his feather already, and his 
tongue more subject to lye, than that is to 
wag; he sleeps with a musk-cat every 
night, and walks all day hanged in po- 
mander chains^ for penance ; he has lus 
skin burned in civet, to make his com- 
plexion strong, and the swt^elnc.'as of Ins 
youth lasting iii the sense of hisswerd lady ; 
a good empty puff, he loves you well, 
signior. 

Sag, llrere shall be no love lost, sir, I’ll 
assure you. 

Fast, [advancing to them.'] Nay, Carlo, 
I am not happy in tliy love, I see : jrray 
thee suffer me to enjoy thy cornjumy a 
little, sweet mischief : by this air, I sliall 
envy this gentleman’s place in thy affec- 
tions, if you be thus private^ i’ faith. 

F.ntcr Ciuedo. 

How now I Is the knight arrived? 

Cin. No, sir, but 't is guessed he will ar- 
rive presently, by his forerunners. 


' And walks all day hanged in pomander 
chains^ &;c.] Pomanders _ were little halls 
of perfumed paste, worn in the pocket, or 
strung round the neck, as amulets, to prevent 
infection in times of the plague ; they were also 
an article of luxury among people of rank and 
fashion, or who aspired to be thought such, 
directions for making them frcq^uently occur in 
our old poets, books of housewifery, &;c. A 

f ood pomander y a little decayed in the scent ; 

Ut six grains of musk, ground with rose water, 
and tempered with a little civet, shall fetch her 
again presently ." — MalcxJntenty act v. sc, i. 
Another receipt, more complicated, and there- 
fore more in the taste of the times, occurs in 
Lingua^ act iv. sc. 3. This kind o’: amuiet has 
lately been revived with great parade ox novelty ; 
- such is Qur credulity, or our ignonarce ! 

* Car. You should give h im a French crown 
for x/;I French crown, like the mucrable word 


Fast, His hounds \ by Minerva, an ex- 
cellent figure ; a good boy. 

Car, You should give him a French 
crown for it d the boy would find two 
better figures in that, and a good figure of 
your bounty beside. 

Fast. Tut, the boy wants no crowns. 

Cur. No crown ; speak in the singular 
number, and we’ll believe you. 

Fast. Nay, thou art so capriciously con- 
ceited now. Sirrah damnation, I have 
heard this knight Puntarvolo reported to be 
a gentleman of exceeding good humour, 
thou know’st lum ; prithee, how is his dis- 
position ? I never was so favoured of rtiy 
stars as to see him yet. Boy, do you lo(;k 
to the hobby ? 

Cin. Ay, sir, the groom has set him 
up. 

[As Cinedo n going out y Sogliardo 
takes linn aside. 

Fast. ’7'js well : I rid out of my way of 
intent to visit him, and take knowledge of 

his Nay, good Wickedness, his humour, 

his humour. 

Car. Why, lu' loves dogs, and hawks, 
and his wife well; he lias a good riding 
face, and he can sit a great horse ; he will 
taint a staff well at tilt when he is mounted 
he looks like the sign of the George, that’s 
I all 1 know ; save, that instead of a dragon, 

I be w'ill brandibli against a tree, and break 
his sword as confidently upon the kr.ottv 
bark, as the other did upon the scales ol 
tlie beast. 

Fast. O, but this is nothing <0 that’s de- 
livered of him. I'hey say he lias dialogues 
and discourses betwe'en lu’s horse, himself, 
and his dog ; and that he will court his own 
lady, as she were a stranger never en- 
countered before. 


doy is almost sure to dmw from the commentators 
a profusion of filth and obscenity wherever it 
occurs. Whalley says that it means a corona 
veneris, a caries in tlie liead, &c. ; though how 
Fastidious was to give this, is not very apparent. 
A French crown licre means neither more nor 
less than a piece of money so called. 

^ lie will taint a staff well at tilt ;] i.e , 
break it, but not in the most honourable and 
scientific manner. Such at least is the meaning 
it seems to have here, the only place but one (as 
far a.s 1 know) in which the expression occurs 
(see Massinger, vol. ii. p. 293), unless, from 
Jfonsen’s known attachment to playing on words, 
u should be thought to bear a similar meaning in 
a subsequent passage of the present play : 

Punt. There never was so witty a jest brokeiR 
at the tilty of all tfip court wits christened^ 

JSIaci. O, this applause taints it fouUy. 
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Car. Ay, that he will, and make fresh 
love to her every morning ; this gentle- 
man has been a spectator of it, Signior 
Insulso. 

Sog, I am resolute to keep a page, — Say 
you, sir? 

[Leaps from whispering with Cinedo. 

Car. You have seen Signior Puntarvolo 
accost his lady ? 

Sog. O, ay, sir. 

Fast. And how is the manner of it, pri- 
thee, good signior? 

Sog. Faith, sir, in every good sort ; he 
has his humours for it, sir; as first (suppose 
he were now to come from riding or hunt- 
ing, or so), he has his trumpet to sound, 
and then the waiting-gentlewoman, she 
looks out, and then lie speaks, and then 
she speaks, very pictty, i’ faith, gentle- 

men. 

Fast. Why, but do you remember no par- 
ticulars, signior? 

Sog. O, yes, sir, first, the gentlewoman, 
she looks out at the window. 

Car, After the trumpet has summoned a 
parle, not before ? 

Sog. No, sir, not before ; and then ^ays 
he, — ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Car, What says he ? be not rapt so. 

Sog. Says he,— ha, ha, ha, ha I 

Fast. Nay, speak, speak. 

Sog. Ida, ha, ha ! — says he, Ciod save 
you, says he; — lia, ha ! 

Car. WjrLS this the ridiculous motive to 
all this passion ? 

Sog, Nay, that, that comes after is, — 
ha, ha, ha, ha 1 

Car, Doubtless he apprehends more than 

he utters, this fellow; or else 

[A cry of hounds within, 

Sog, List, list, they are come from hunt- 
ing ; stand by, close under this terras, and 
you shall see it done better than I can shew 
it.^ 

Car, So it had need, 'twill scarce poise 
the observation else. 

Sog, Faith, I remember all, but the 
manner of it is quite out of my head. 

F'ast, O, withdraw, withdraw, it cannot 
be but a most pleasing object. 

[ They stand aside. 


^ You shall se£ it doH4 letter than I 
can sh£7y it.] It is to be regretted that this 
observation came so late. Certainly it does no 
credit to the judment of the poet thus to 
dc8tro)r a part of the interest of his own scene 
W anticipating what it was meant to display. 
But Jfonson excelled in strong and vigorous 
d^onption; and this is not the only piac^ ip 


Enter Puntarvolo, followed by his Hunts- 
man leading a greyhound. 

Punt, Forester, give wind to thy horn. 
— Enough ; by this the sound hath toiicdied 
the ears of the inclosed : depart, leave the 
dog, and take with thee what thou hast 
deserved, the horn, and thanks. 

[Exit Huntsman. 

Car, Ay, marry, there is some taste in this. 

Fast, Is’t not good? 

Sog, Ah, peace; now above, now above! 

[A Waitmg-gentlcwoinan appears 
at the window. 

Punt. Stny; mine c}e hath, on the in- 
stant, through tlic bounty of the window, 
received the form of a nymph. I will step 
forward three pacei ; C’f the which, I will 
baiely retire one; and, after some little 
tiexure of the knee, with an erected grace 
saUile lu^r; one, two, and tliiee 1 Sweet 
lady, (jod save you ! 

Cent. [abo7Je.] No, forsooth; I am but 
the waiting-genticw’oinan. 

C(:r. He knew that before. 

Punt. Porrlon me : hum mum est errare. 

Car. He leained that of his chaplain.- 

Punt, lothe perfection of compliment 
(wlucli is the dial of the thought, and 
guided by the sun of your beauties) are re- 
quired these three specials; the gnomon, 
the piiiuilios, and the superficies: the super- 
ficies is that wccall place; the piintilios, 
circum tance ; and the gnomon, ceremony ; 
in either of which, for a stranger to err, 'tis 
easy and facile; and sucli am 1. 

Car. True, not know ing her horiaoju he 
must needs err ; which I fear he knows too 
well. 

Piait. What call you the lord of the 
castle, sweet face ? 

Gent, [above.] The lord of the castle is a 
knight, sir ; Signior Puntarvolo. 

Punt. Puntarvolo ! O 

, Car, Now must he ruminate. 

Fast. Does the wench know him all this 
while, then? 

Car, -O, do you know me, man ? why, 
therein lies the syrup of the jest ; it's a 
project, a designment of his own, a thing 
studied, and rehearst as ordinarily at hia 


which his consciousness of his superior talcnU 
for delineating characters has betrayed him intd 
improprieties. 

* Car. He learned that of his chaplain.] Aa 
improvement of the quarto, which reads, Ha 
learned that of a Puritan ;** the only descriptwn 
of people, perhaps, who never made use ot toe 
cxpresiiion. 
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coming from hawking or hunting, as a jig 
after a play.' 

Av, e’en like your jig, sir. 

Punt, Tis a most sumptuous and stately 
edifice I Of what years is the knight, fair 
damsel ? 

Gent. Faith, much about your years, sir. 

Punt, What complexion, or wliat stature 
bears he ? 

Gent, Of your stature, and very near 
upon your comjdcxion. 

Punt. Mine is melancholy 

Car, So is the dog’s, just. 

Punt. And doth argue constancy, chiefly 
in love. What are his endowments? is he 
courteous ? 

Gent. O, the most courteous knight in 
Christian land, sir. 

Punt, Is he magnanimous ? 

Gent, As the skin between your brows, 
sir. 

Punt, Is he bountiful ? 

Car. 'Slud, be takes an inventory of his 
own good parts. 

Gent. Bountiful ! ay, sir, I would you 
should know it ; the poor are served at his 
gate, early and late, sir. 

Punt, Is he learned ! 

Gent, O, ay, sir, he can sfx^ak the French 
and Italian. 

Pu7it, Then he has travelled ? 

Gent, Ay, forsooth, he hath been beyond 
seas once or twice. 

Car. As far as Paris, to fetch over a 
fashion, and come back again. 

Punt. Is he religious ? 

Gent. Religious I I know not what you 
call religious, but he goes to churcli, I am 
sure. 

Fast. 'Slid, methinks these answer's 
should oheiid him. 

Car, Tut, no; he knows they are ex- 


As a jig after a In our author’s 

days a ji^ did not always mean a dance, 
but frequently, as heie, a ballad, or a low 
ludicrous dialogue, in metre. So in The 
Hog hath lost his Pearl: Here’s the player 
would speak with you — about the I promised 
him.” — Act i. sc. i. And in Hatnlet: O ! your 
only //]f>maker upon which Mr. Steevens 
cites the following lines from Shirley’s Love in a 
Maze: 

** Many gentlemen 
Are not, as in the days of understanding, 

Now satisfied without aijigt which since 
They cannot, with their honour, call for, after 
ITie play, they look to be served up i' th* 
middle.”— W hal. 

The conclusion of this note affords a curious 


cellent, aud to her capacity that speaks 
them. 

Punt. Would I might but see his face 1 

Car. She should let down a glass from 
the window at that word, and request him 
to look in't. 

Punt. Doubtless the gentleman is most 
exact, and absolutely qualified ; doth the 
castle contain him ? 

Cent. No, sir, lie is from home, but his 
lady IS within. 

J^unt. His lady ! what, is she fair, splen- 
did ious, and amiable ? 

Gent. O, Lord, sir ! 

Punt. Prithee, dear nymph, intreat her 
beauties to shineon thissidc of the building. 

fix it Waiting-gentlewoman front 
the Windoiv. 

Car. dliat he may erect a new dial of 
compliment, with his gnomons and his 
piintilius. 

Fast. Nay, thou art such another Cynick 
now, a man had need walk uprightly bu- 
for-‘ thee. 

Car. Heart, can any man w'alk more 
upright than he does? Look, look ; as if 
he went in a frame, or liad a suit of wains- 
cot on : and the dog w bitching him, lest he 
should leap out on’t. 

Fast. O, villain ! 

Car. Well, an e'er I meet him in the 
city, I’ll have liiin jointed, I'll pawn him in 
Eastchcap, among the butchers, else. 

Fast. Peace; who be these, Carlo? 

Enter Sordido and Fungoso. 

Sord. Yonder’s your godfather ; do your 
duty to him, son. 

Sog. This, sir? a poor elder brother erf 
mine, sir, a yeoman, may dispend some 
seven or eight hundred a year; that’s his 
son, my nephew, there. 


specimen of the disingenuity of Steevens, and 
the improper confidence of Whalley. The 
former quotes this pass^ige to prove that a jig 
meant, as above, “ a farcical dialogue in verse, 
and breaks oft uitliin a word of what expressly 
ascertains that Shlilcy meant neither more nor 
less by it than a aaaice : 

** r th’ middle ; 

Your dance is the best language of some comediet^ 
And footing runs away with all ; a scene 
Exprest with life of art, and squared to nature, 
Is dull and phlegmatic poetry.^' 

Steevens, as Mr. Gilchristjjustly observes, had 
no plea for tlius garbling a quotation, since a 
hundred passages might be fairly produced in 
which fig if used for a fcene of low buftbonery, 
or iarctt. 
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Punt, You are not ill come, neighbour 
Sordido, though I have not yet said, well- 
come; what, my godson is grown a great 
proficient by this. 

Sord, I hope he will grow great one 
day, sir. 

Past, What does he study ? the law ? 

Sost. Ay, sir, he is a gentleman, though 
his father be but a yeoman. 

Car, What call you your nephew, 
signior ? 

Sag, Marry, his name is Fungoso. 

Car, Fu)ig«jso * O, he looked somewhat 
like a sponge in that pinked yellow doublet, 
mcthought ; well, make much of him ; 1 
see he was never born to ride upon a 
mule.^ 

(re77t, \j'cappcars at the wi) 2 dow.\ My 
lady will come presently, sir. 

Sog. O, now, now ! 

Punt, Stand by, retire yourselves a 
space ; nay, pray you, forget not the use of 
your hat ; the air is piercing. 

[Sordido and k'ungoso withdraw, 

Cast, What ! will not their presence jire- 
vail against the current ot his humour? 

Car, O, no ; it's a mere flood, a torrent 
carries all afore it. 

[Lady Puntarvolo appears at the wmdow. 

Punt, What more than lieavenly pulchri- 
tude is this, 

What magazine, or trensury of bliss? 
Dazzle, you organs to my o])tic sense, 

To view a creature of such eminence : 

O, I am planet-stnick, and in yon sphere 
A brighter star than Venus doth appear 1 

Fast. How ! in verse ! 

Car, An extacy, an ex lacy, man. 

l.ady P. [above.] Is your desire to speak 
with me, sir knight ? 

Car. He will tell you that anon ; neither 
his brain nor his body are yet moulded for 
an answer. 

Punt, Most debonair and luculent lady, 
I decline me as low as the basis of your 
altitude. 


^ I see he was never horft to ride apon a mule^ 
i.e., he was never bom to be a great lawyer. It 
was the cu^'^toin ahciciuly for the judges or Ser- 
jeants at law to go to Westminster in great state, 
and riding on mules. Thus Stow, describing the 
order of woisey’s going to Westminster, in term- 
time : “And when he come at the hall door, 
there was hys tnule^ being trapped all in crimson 
velvet, wyth a saddle ol the same, and guilte 
styrops,” — Ann. ed, 1580, p. 917. — Whal. 

John Whiddon, justice of the King’s Bench 
Court, I Mar. as we are informed by Dugdale, 
** was the first of the judges who rode to West- 

( 


[Cor. He makes congies to bis wife in 
geometrical proportions. 

Mit. Is it possible theie should be any 
such Immourist ? 

Cor. Very easily possible, sir, you see 
there is.] 


Punt. T have scarce collected my spirits, 
but lately scattered m the admiration of 
your form ; to which, if the bounties of 
your mind be any Wcuy n'sponsible, I doubt 
not but my desires shall find a smooth and 
secure passage. 1 am a poor knight-errant, 
lady, that Imntiag in ilu: adjacrnt forest, 
W'as by adventure, 111 the pursuit of a hart, 
brought to this place ; which hart, dear 
madam, escaped by enchantment : the 
evening approaching, ii-yself and servant 
wearied, my suit is, to enter your fair castle 
and refresh me. 

Lady. Sir knight, albeit it be not usual 
with me, chiefly in the absence of a hus- 
band, to admit any entrance to strangers, 
yet in the tme regard of those innated 
virtues, and fair parts, which so strive to 
express themselves, in }ou ; I am resolved 
to entertain you to the best of my un- 
worthy power ; whicli I acknowledge to be 
nothing, valued with wliat so worthy a 
person may deserve. Please } ou but stay 
while 1 descend. 

[F.\:it from the zvindow. 

Punt. Most admired lady, you astonish 

me. 

[ IVaths aside zvith Sordido and his son. 

Car. What ! with speaking a speech of 
your own penning? 

Fast, Nay, look; prithee, peace. 

Car. Pox on’t ! I am impatient of such 
foppery. 

Fast. O, let us hear the rest. 

Car. Wliat ! a tedious chapter of court- 
ship, after Sir Lancelot and Queen Guene- 
ver C y\way ! i marie in what dull cold 
nook he found this lady out; that, being a 
woman, she was blest with no more copy of 


inlnster-hall on an horse or gelding ; for before 
that time they rode o?t mutes ." — J^ug. Grip. 
Ju, L. p. 3«. . . 

Jonson, or his printer, spells this word several 
ways, moile, moyl, and mule, I have adopted 
the last. 

* After Sir Lancelot and Queen Gnenever .^j 
After the manner^ &c. Cui non dictus Hylas t 
and who does not know that Guenever was 
the wife of King Arthur, and Lancelot her 
favoured and faithful lover? Their amours fdl 
many a page of the old romance of Prime 
Arthur, 
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wit^ but to serve his humour thus. ‘Slud, 

I think he feeds her with porridge, I ; she 
could never have such a thick brain else, i 

Sag. Why, is porridge so hurtful, signior?j 

Car. O, nothing under lieaven more 
prejudicial to those ascending subtile 
powers, or doth sooner abate that which 
we call acumen in genii, than your gross 
fare : Why, I'll make you an instance ; 
your city wives, but observe 'em, you have 
not more perfect true fools in the world 
bred than they are generally ; and yet you 
see, by the fineness and delicacy of their diet, j 
diving into the fat capons, drinking your 
rich wines, feeding on larks, sparrows, 
potato-pies, and such good unctuous meats, 
how their wits are refined and rarified ; 
and sometimes a very quintessence of con- 
ceit flows from them, able to drown a 
weak apprehension. 

Enter Lady Puntarvolo and her Waiting- 
woman. 

Fast, Peace, here comes the lady. 

Lady, Gad's me, here’s company ! turn 
in again. [Exit with her Woman. 

Fast, 'Slight, our presence h;\s cut off 
the convoy of the jest. 

Car, All the better, 1 am glad on’t ; for 
the issue was very perspicuous. Come, 
let's discover and salute the knight. 

\^Thcy come foriioard. 

Punt. Stay ; who be these that address 
themselves towards us ? What, Carlo ! 
Now by the sincerity of my soul, welcome ; 
welcome, gentlemen : and how dost thou, 
thou Grand Scourge, or Second Untruss of 
the time 

Car, Faith, spending my metal in this 
reeling world (here and there), as the sway 
of my affection carries me, and perhaps 
Stumble upon a yeoman-feulerer,^ as I ilo 
now ; or one of fortune’s mules, laden 
with treasure, and an empty cloak-bag, 
following him, gaping when a bag will 
untie. 

Punt. Peace, you bandog, peace \ What 


* Ska was hlest with no tnore copy of 'wif\ 
From the Latin copia, plenty^ abundance ; fa- 
miliar in this sense to our author. — W hal. 

This word was not introduced by Jonson; it 
occurs in Chaucer^ and even in writers anterior 
to Chaucw: luckily, its uncouthness has lon^ 
since hanished it from the language^ which it 
only served to stiffen and deform. See post loo h. 

* Grand Scourge, or Second Untruss of 
ihi Um$T^ The allusion is here to Marston, 1 
whose Satires, called the Scourge of ViilanU^ I 


brisk Nymphadoro is that in the white 
virgin-boot there ? 

Car, Mairry, sir, one that I must intreat 
you to take a very particular knowledge of, 
and with more than ordinary respect ; 
Monsieur Fastidious. 

Punt, Sir, I could wish that for the time 
of your vouchsafed abiding here, and more 
real entertainment,*^ this my house stood on 
the Muses' hill, and these my orchards 
were those of the Hesperides. 

Edst, T possess as much in your wish, 
sir, as if I were made lord of the Indies ; 
and I pray you believe it. 

Car. I have a better opinion of his faith, 
than to think it will be so corrupted. 

Sog, Come, brother, I'll bring you 
acquainted with gentlemen, and good fel- 
lows, such as shall do you more grace 
than 

Sord. Brother, I hunger not for such 

acquaintance : Do you take heed, lest 

[Carlo cojnes toward them,. 

Sog, Husht I My brother, sir, for want of 
education, sir, somewhat nodding to the 
boor, the clown ; but I request you in pri- 
vate, sir. 

Fit ng, \_Lor 9 ^ ( 7 1 Fast i dious Bri sk . ] By 

heaven, it is a very fine suit of clothes. 

{^Aside. 

\Cor, Do you observe that, signior? 
'riiere’s another humou? has new-cracked 
the shell. 

Mit, What ! he is enamoured of the 
fashion, is he ? 

Cor, O, you forestall the jest.l 

Fung. I marie what it might stand him 
in. {Aside. 

Sog, Nephew ! 

Fung. 'Fore me, it's an excellent suit, 
and as neatly becomes him. [Aside.] 

What said you, uncle ? 

Sog, When saw you my niece ? 

Fu?ig. Marry, yesternight I supped 
there. — That kind of boot does very rare 
too. [Aside. 


in three books, were printed the year before the 
first edition of this Comedy, 1599. 

^ A yeoman-huttrtr.] Meaning Puntarvolo. 
Feuterer is a dog-keeper, from the French 
vautrier or vaul trier ; one that leads a lime- 
hound or greyhound for the chase. — ^W hal. 

See Massinger, vol. iii. p. 213. 

^ And more real entertainment, "I It may be 
just worth observing that, in the affected lan- 
guage of Puntarvolo, real mcaim regal, noble : the 
word is distinguished tit the quarto by a capUaL 
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Sog. And what news hear you ? 

Fung The gilt spur and all Would I 
were hanged, but 'tis exceeding good. 
\Aside?[ Say you, uncle ? 

Sog, Your mind is carried away with 
somewhat else : I ask what news you hear ? 

Fung. Troth, we hear none. — In good 
faith, ^looking at Fastidious Brisk] I was 
never so pleased with a fashion, days of my 
life. O an 1 might have but my wish, I’d 
ask no more of lieaven now but such a 
suit, such a hat, sucli a band, such a 
doublet, such a hose, such a boot, and such 

a 

Sag. They say there’s a new motion of 
the city of Nineveh,- with Jonas and the 
whale, to be seen at Fleet-bridge. You can 
tell, cousin ? 

Fung. Here’s such a world of questions 


^ The gilt spur and al/ !] Gilt spurs were 
one of the extravagant articles affected by the 
gallants of the age. Thus Fennor, in the 
Compte7‘S Comniomvealth, 1617, p. 32: ‘Tlal- 
lants that scorned to weare any other than 
beaver hats, and gold bands, rich swords, and 
scaifes, silk stockings, and gold fringed garters, 
or russet bootes, and gilt .spurs.'’ — VVhiAL. 

® They say there's a new motion of the city of 
Nineveh, Sy^c.] There is no puppet-show of 
which our old writers make such frequent mcm- 
tion as this of Nineveh, which must have been 
exceedingly popular. Fleet-street appears to 
have been the principal place where sights of 
every kind were exhibited, and probably from 
its being the great thoroughfare of the city. 
This would scarcely deserve notice were it not 
for a passage in 1 hitler which it serves to ex- 
plain, and of which the sense has been hitherto 
mistaken : 

And now at length he’s brought 
Unto fair London city. 

Where in Fleet-street j 

All those may .sce’t, ^ I 

That will not believe my ditty,*’ 

Ballad on Cromwell. 1 

** Alluding,” says the Editor, ** to CromweH's 
having lodged there at some period of his life.” 
But the alfusion is to the notoriety of this street 
for its exhibitions of puppet-shows, “naked 
Indians,” “ strange fishes,” and “monsters” of 
every description. The laudable custom of 
hanging out a picture of what was to be seen, is 
still preserved in full force. 

• Some ten or eleven pound will do it all, attd 
tuit me, for the heavens !] This expression 
occurs in The Merchant of Venice. “Away! 
says the fiend, for the heavens !” Upon which 
Mr. M. Mason observes, '‘As it is not likely 
that Shakspeare should make the Devil conjure 
Launcclot to do any thing for the heavens, I 
have no doubt but the passage is corrupt, and 
that we ought to read. Away ! says the fiend, 
for the which Launcelot was to make 


with him now ! — Yes, I think there be such 
a thing, I saw the picture. — Would he 
would once be satisfied I I^t me see, the 
doublet, say fifty shillings the doublet, and 
between three or four pound tlie hose ; 
then boots, hat, and band : some ten or 
eleven pound will do it all, and suit me, for 
the heavens 1^ [Aside. 

Sag. I’ll see all those devices an I come 
to London once. 

Fung. Ods 'slid, an I could compass it, 
’twere rare. [A side. '\ Flark you, uncle. 

Sog. What says my nephew ? 

Fung. Faith, uncle, 1 would have desired 
you to have made a motion for me to my 

father, in a thing tliat Walk aside, and 

I’ll tell you, sir ; no more but this : there’s 
a parcel of law books (some twenty pounds' 
wortli) that lie in a place for little more 


his escape, if he was detei mined to run away !” 
My old aequaiiUancc succeeds no better in 
goo^^raphy than in criticism : the haven of 
Venice is all his own, and it would be the height 
of injustice to compliment Shakspeare with the 
discovery of it. 

Mr Malone says that the expression means, 
“ Begone, says the fiend, to tht? heavens.” This 
appeals less likely to come fioin the “Devil,” 
than the “conjuration” wliich so scandalized 
Mr. M. Mason. But enough of trifling ; the 
words are merely a petty oath ; and wheresoever 
they occur, in tins manner, and by whomsoever 
they are spoken, mean neither more nor less than 
— by hciven ! Such is the sense of them in the 
te*xt : Some ten or eleven pound will do it all, by 
heave 71 . ! 

This ignorance of the language, if acconijianied 
by modesty, would be no great evil ; but when it 
emboldens the comineiitator to corrupt and alter 
it to his own conceptions, as Whalley has done 
in this place, it becomes a serious matter. In a 
subsequent scene of this play Macilente says ; 

“ Now, my soul, another minion 
Of the old lady Ch.ance’s !” 

On which Whalley observes, “ I apprehend 
the words for my soul arc corrupt, and should 
be read fore my soul." And accordingly the 
expression, thus happily corrected a second time, 
is made part of the text. 

That no future doubts may arise on the sub* 
ject, I will subjoin two or three of as many 
score examples which I could instantly produce ; 
the first shall be from J onson himself : “Come 
on, Sir Valentine, I’ll give you a heiihh, for the 
heavens, you mad Capncio, hold hook and line !” 
— Case is Altered. The second, from his old 
enemy Decker : “A lady took a pipefull or two 
(of tobacco) at my hands, and praised it, for the 
heavens r — Untrussing the Humouro 7 is Poet, 
And, to conclude, Tweddle, the dmnken piper, 
in Pasquil and Katharine, exclaims, “ I must 
goe and clap my mistress’ chcckes (his tabor) 
th€te,for the heavens f 
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than half th© money they cost ; and I think, 
for some twelve pound, or twenty mark, I 
could go near to redeem them ; there’s 
Plowden, Dyar, Brooke, and Fibs-Herbert, 
divers such as I must have ere long ; and 
you know, I were as good save five or six 
pound as not, uncle. I pray you, move it 
for me. 

So^^. That I will : when would you have 
me do it ? presently ? 

Fung. O, ay, I pray you, good uncle : 
[Sogliardo Sordido aside.] — send me 
good luck ! Lord, an’t be thy will, prosper 
it ! O, my stars, now, jiow, if it take now, 
I am made for ever. 

Fas^. Shall I tell you, sir? by this air, I 
am the most beholden to that lord of any 
gentleman living ; he does use me the most 
honourably, and with the greatest respect, 
more indeed than can be uttered with any 
opinion of truth. 

Punt. Then have you the Count Gra- 
tiato ? 

Fast. As true noble a gentleman too as any 
breathes ; I am exceedingly endeared to his 
love : By this hand, I protest to you, sig- 
nior, I speak it not gloriously,^ nor out of 
affectation, but there's he, and the Count 
Frugale, Signior Illustre, Signior Lucu- 
lento, and a sort of 'em, that when I am at 
court, they do share me amongst them ; 
happy is he can enjoy me most private. I 
do wish myself sometime an ubiqnitnry for 
their love, in good faith. 

Car. There's ne'er a one of these but 
might lie a week on the rack, ere they could 
bring forth his name ; and yet he pours 
them out as familiarly as if he had seen 
them stand by the fire in the presence, or 
ta'en tobacco with them over the stage, in 
the lords’ room.^ 

Punt. Then you must of necessity know 


J I speak it not gloriously,] i.c., glorios^^ 
vainglorioiisly ; a common acceptation of the 
word by the writers of Jonson’s time. 

* Or ia*en tobacco 7ULth them over the sta^e. 
in the lords' room.] The lords' rooms answered 
to the present stage-boxes. The price of admis- 
sion to them apr^ars to have been originally a 
shilling. Thus Decker: “At a new play you 
take up the twelve-penny room^ next the stage, 
because the lords and you may seem to be hail- 
fellow. well met."— Hornbook. j6cyg. 

® Tnis scar/t sir^ or this riband in my ear, or 
so; this feather grew in her nveet fan sonU’* 
Umes^ In those days of gallantry, it was an 
lionourable mode for the men to wear publicly 
some token of their mistress, or favour she was 
•upposed to give them. Gloves^ ribands, &c. 
were the usual insignia of this kind. The 


our court-star there, that planet of wit, 
Madona Saviolina ? 

Fast: O Lord, sir ! my mistress. 

Punt. Is she your mistress ? 

Fast. Faith, here be some slight favours 
of hers, sir, that do speak it she is ; as this 
scarf, sir, or this riband in my ear, or so ; 
this feather grew in her sweet fan some- 
times,'*^ thoughmow it be my poor fortune to 
wear it, as you see, sir : slight, slight, a 
foolish toy. 

Punt. Well, she is the lady of a most 
exalted and ingenious spirit. 

Fast. Did you ever hear any woman 
speak like her? or enriched with a more 
plentiful discourse? 

Car. O villainous ! nothing but sound, 
sound, a mere echo ; she speaks as she 
goes tired, in cobweb-lawn, light, thin ; 
good enough to catch flics withal. 

Punt. O, manage your affections. 

Fast. Well, if thou be’st not plagued for 
this blasphemy one day 

Punt. Come, regard not a jester : It is 
in the power of my purse to make him 
speak well or ill of me. 

Fast. Sir, I affirm it to you upon my 
credit and judgment, she has the most har- 
monious and musical strain of wit that 
ever tempted a true ear ; and yet to see ! — 
a rude tongue would profane heaven, if it 
could. 

Punt. I am not ignorant of it, sir. 

Fast. Oh, it flows from her like nectar, 

1 and she doth give it that sweet, quick 
; grace, and exornation in the composure, 

I that by this good air, as I am an honest 
man, would I might never stir, sir, but — 
she does observe as pure a phrase, and 
use as choice figures in her ordinaiy 
conferences, as any be in the Ar- 
* cadia.^ 


fans then in use were made of feathers.— 
Whal. 

The fashion of wearing roses, that is, knots of 
ribands, in the ear, is frequently tnentioned by 
our old dramatists, and among the rest by Shak- 
speare ; 

“ My face so thin, 

That in my ear I could not stick a rose. 

Lest men should say, Look, where threc-farthingt 
goes ." — King John. 

Theobald supposes the rose here mentioned to 
be the flower so called ; but he is mistaken. 

♦ She does observe as pure a phrase, and i4se 
as choice figures as any be in the Arcadia.]^ An 
unfinished pastoral romance written by Sir P. 
Sidney, in compliment to his sister. It is men- 
tioned in Antiquary: “'Twere a solecism 
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Car. Or rather in Green’s works, whence 
she may steal with more security, ‘ 

Sord. Well, if ten [lound will fetch ’em, 
you shall have it ; but I'll part with no 
more. 

Fung. I’ll try what that will do, if you 
please. 

Sard. Do so ; and when you have them, 
study hard. 

Fung. Yes, sir. An I could .'^tudy to get 
forty shillings more now! Well, I will put 
myself into the fashion, as far as tliis will 
go, presently. 

Sord. I wonder it rains not : the alma> 
nack says we should have store of rain to- 
day. [As/de. 

Punt. Why, sir, to-morrow I will asso- 
ciate you to court myself, and from thence 
to the city, about a business, a project I 
have; I will expose k to you, sir; Carlo, I 
am sure, has heard of it. 

Car, What's that, sir? 

Punt. I do intend, this year of jubilee 
coming on, to travel: and because I will 
not altogether go upon expense, 1 am de- 
termined to put forth some five thousand 
pound, to be paid me five for one, 2 upon 
the return of myself and wife, and my dog, 
from the 'Furk's eourt in Constantinoi)le. 
If all or either of us rniscariaMn the journey, 
'tis gone: if we be suceesslnl, why, there 
will be five and twenty thousand pound to 
entertain time withal. Nay, go not, nngh- 


to imagine that a young bravery, who lives 
where any waiting-woman speaks perfect Ar- 
cadiap Lord OiforU talks slightly of it in 

his Royal and Noble A uthoj's, .uui with .1 
certain degree of justice : for though it contains 
some nervous and elegant pass.iges, yet the plan 
of it is poor ; the incidents trite and uninterest- 
ing, and the general style pedantic and affected. 
It does not appear to have been meant for the 
public. 

* WJience she may steal with more security.^ 
Because, as Whalley says, and as Jonson cer- 
tainly means to insinuate, they were less read. 
But the fact is not so ; Robert Green was at 
once the most voluminous and the most popular 
author of his time. He was, says Wood, “a 
pastoral sonnet-maker" (Antony misconceives 
the general nature of his writings), ‘‘and author 
of several things which were pleasing to men 
and women of his time. 'J'hcy made much 
! sport, and were valued among scholars, but 
I since they have been mostly sold on ballad- 
I mongers’ stalls.” Green died in great poverty, 
in I5Q2. 

' * I am determined to put forth some Jive 

thotisand pound., to he paid me five for one, &c.] 
In this age, when travelling was hazardous and 
insecure, it seems to have been no unusual 
ptractice to put out money at going abroad, on 


hour Sordido ; stay to-night, and help to 
make our society the fuller. Gentlemen, 
frolick:'^ Carlo! what! dull now? 

Car. I was thinking on your project, sir, 
an you call it so. Is this the dog goes with 
you ? 

Pimt. This is the dog, sir. 

Car. He does not go barefoot, does he? 

Punt. Away, you traitor, away I 

Car. Nay, afore God, I speak simply; 
he may prick his foot with a thorn, and be 
as much as the whole venture is worth. 
Besides, for a dog that never travelled be- 
fore, It’s a huge journey to Constantinople. 
I’ll tell you now, an he were mine, I’d have 
some present conference with a physician, 
what antidotes were good to give him, jire- 
servatives against poi on ; for, assure you, 
if once your money be out, there’ll be divers 
attempts made against the life of the poor 
animal. 

Punt. Thou art still dangerous. 

Fast. Is Signior Deliro’s wife your kins- 
woman? 

Sog. Ay, .sir, she is my niece, my brother ’s 
daughter here, and my nigDhew’s sister. 

So7'J. Do you know her, sir? 

Fast. O lord, sir! Signior Deliro, her 
husb.ind, is my merchant. ^ 

Fung. Ay, I have seen this gentleman 
tliere olten. 

Pdsf. 1 cry you mercy, sir ; let me crave 
your name, pray you. 


condition of receiving it hick trebled, quad- 
rupled, or, as here, quintupled on the completion 
of the expedition. 'Fo this there aie innumciable 
allusions in our old writers. In the Ball, by 
Shirley, it forms a ])rincipal incident of the ]>lay. 
Baniaby Riche also mentions it, “ whipsteis, that 
havingspent the greatest part of tlieir patrimony 
in prodigality, will give ont the rest of their stocke 
to be paid two or three for one, upon their return 
from Rome,” &c. Thus too, Shakspeare. 

Each putter out of one for fve ^ — as Malone 
properly reads ; and not as Steevens has it, 
five for which to the ears of Shakspeare 

and his audiences would have been intolerable. 

As voyages became more frequent, and the 
dangers of them consequently better understood, 
the odds fell, and adventurers were content to 
take three to one upon their return. 

“ Sir Solus straight will travell, as they say, 
And gives out one for three C &c. 

(This expression justifies Malone’s correction.) 
Davies, P.pig. n. _ 

* Gentlemen y frolick !] See The Alchemist. 

^ Signior Deliro is my merchant.] i.e., my 
broker or banker. In Jonson’s days there were 
none who professed the trade of banking exclu- 
sively. 1 ne goldsmiths of Lombard-street were 
almost all bankers. 
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Fungoso, sir. 

Fast Good Signior Fungoso, I shall re- 
quest to know you better, sir. 

Fung, 1 am her brother, sir. 

Fast, In fair time, sir. 

Punt, Come, gentlemen, I will be your 
conduct.^ 

Fast, Nay, pray you, sir; we shall meet 
at Signior Deliro s often. 

" Sog. You shall have me at the herald’s 
office, sir, for some week or so, at my first 
coming up. Come, Carlo. {^Exeunt. 


[Mit, Methinks, Cordatus, he dwelt 
somewhat too long on this scene ; it hung 
in the hand. 

Cor, I see not where he could have in- 
sisted less, and to have made the humours 
perspicuous enough. 

Mit, True, as his subject lies ; but he 
might have altered the shape of his argu- 
ment, and explicated them better in single 
scenes. 

Cor, That had been single indeed.- 
Why, be they not the same persons in this, 
as they would have been in those? and is it 
not an object of more state, to behold the 
scene full,^ and relieved with variety of 
speakers to the end, than to see a vast 
empty stage, and the actors come in, one 
by one, as if they were dropt down with a 
feather into the eye of the spectators ? 

Mit, Nay, you are better traded with 
these things than I, and therefore I’ll sub- 
scribe to your judp;ment ; marry, you shall 
give me leave to make objections. 

Cor, O, what else? It is the special in- 
tent of the author you should do so ; for 
thereby others, that are present, may as 
well be satisfied, who haply would object 
the same you would do. 

Mit, So, sir ; but when appears Maci- 
lente again? 

Cor. Marry, he stays but till our silence 
give him leave : here he comes, and with 


^ I will he vour conduct] Your conductor or 
guide. So Snakspeare : 

bitter coiduct^ come unsavoury guide."' 

— Rom, and Jul . — Whal. 

Thai had been single indeed. ^ That had 
bien weak or silly : in this sense single occurs 
perpetually in our old writers. This is the 
meaning of the term in Macbeth (my single 
state 01 man), about which so much has been 
written to so little purpose : and this too is the 
undoubted sense of it m Henry IF, Is not 
your wit single f* 

• Js it not an ohjeet of more state to behold 
ihi ectm full» &c.l Yet I see not what is 


him Signior Deliro, a merchant, at whose 
house he is come to sojourn : make your own 
observation now, only transfer your thoughts 
to the city, with the scene : where, suppose 
they speak.] 

SCENE II. — City. A Room in 
Deliro’s Hou^e, 

Enter Deliro, Macilente, and Fido, wiik 
Jlowers and perfumes. 

Deli, I’ll tell you by and by, sir. - - 
Welcome, good Macilente, to my Innise, 
To sojourn even for ever if my best 
In cates, and every sort of good entreaty, 
May move you stay with me. 

fie censetk: the boy sireivsjlowers, 

Alaci, I thank you, sir. — 

And yet the muffled Fates, had it pleased 
them, 

Miglit have supplied me from their own full 
store, 

Without this word / thank you to a fool, 

I see no reason why that dog called Chance, 
Should fqwn upon this fellow, more than 
me : 

I am a man, and I have limbs, fie si), blood, 
Bones, sinews, and a soul, as well as he: 
My parts are every way as good as his ; 

If I said better, why, I did not lie. 
Nath’less, his wealth, but nodding on my 
wants, 

Must make me bow, and cry, 1 thank you, 
sir, [Aside. 

Deli. Dispatch ! take heed your mistress 
see you not. 

Fido. I warrant you, sir, I’ll steal by her 
softly. [Exit. 

Deli. Nay, gentle friend, be merry ; raise 
your looks 

Out of your bosom : I protest, by heaven, 
You are the man most welcome in the 
world. 

Mad. I thank you, sir. — I know my cue, 
I think. [Aside, 


gained by this fulness of the scene. The cha- 
racters are not blended into one whole : they 
disperse into little groups, and carry on their 
business distinct from one another, advancing 
alternately to the front of the stage, and retiring 
to make room for others. The acquiescence of 
Mitis in the reasoning of his friend Cordatus is 
no great proof of its accuracy or justice, for 
Mitis is a man of straw, and liable to be over- 
thrown with the slightest effort. 

♦ To sojourn even for ever;] This is the 
reading of the quarto, and evidently right ; the 
folio, which Whalley followed, has ** To sojourn 
at my house for ever." My Irousewas repeated 
by the compositor from the preceding Ime. 
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He-enier F'ldo, with more perfumes 
and flowers, 

Fido, Where will you have them burn, 
sir? 

Deli, Here, good Fido. 

What, she did not see thee? 

Indo, No, sir. , 

Deli, That is well. j 

Strew, streW; good Fido, the freshest 
flowers ; so ! 

Mad, What means this, Signior Deliro? 
all this censing? 

Deli. Cast in more frankincense, yet 
more ; well said. — 

O, Macilente, I have such a wife ! 

So passing fair 1 so passing- fair-unkind ! 
But of such worth, and nglu to be unkind. 
Since no man can be worthy of her kind- 
ness. 

Mad. What, can there not ? 

Deli. No, that is sure as death. 

No man alive. 1 do not say is not, 

But cannot possibly be worth her kindness. 
Nay, it is certain, let me do her right. 

How, said I ? do her right ! as though I 
could, 

As though this dull, gross tongue of mine 
could utter 

The rare, the true, the pure, the infinite 
rights, 

That sit ajs high as I can look, within her ! 
Mad. This is such dotage as was never 
heard. 

Deli. Well, this must needs be granted. 
Mad. Granted, quoth you? 

Deli. Nay, Macilente, do not so discredit 
The goodness of your judgment to deny it. 
For I do speak the very least of her ; 

And I would crave, and beg no more of 
i heaven, 

I For all my fortunes here, but to be able 
To utter first in fit terms, what she is, 

And then the true joys I conceive in her. 
Mad. Is't possible she should deserve so 
well 

As you pretend ? 

Deli. Ay, and she knows so well 
Her own deserts, that when I strive t enjoy 
them, 

She weighs the things I do with what she 
merits ; 

And, seeing my worth outweighed so in 
her graces, 

She is so solemn, so precise, so froward, 
That BO observance I can do to her 
Can make her kind to me ; if she find fault, 
1 mend that fault ; and then she says, I 
faulted* 




That I did mend it. Now, good friend, 
advise me 

How I may temper this strange spleen in 
her. 

Mad. You are too amorous, too obse- 
quious, 

And make her too assured she may com- 
mand you. 

When women doubt most of their hus- 
bands’ loves. 

They are most loving. Husbands must 
take heed 

They give no gluts of kindness to their 
wives, 

But use them like their horses ; whom they 
feed 

Not with a mangerful of meat together. 

But half a peck at once ; and keep them so 
Still with an appetite to that they give 
them. 

He that desin,‘s to have a loving wife. 

Must bridle all the shew of that desire : 

Be kind, not amorous ; nor bewraying kind- 
ness, 

As if love wrought it, but considerate duty. 
Offer no love rites, but let wives still seek 
them, 

For when they come unsought, they seldom 
like them. 

Deli. Believe me, Macilente, this is gos- 
pel. 

O, that a man were his own man so much, 
To rule himself thus. I will strive, i’ faith, 
To be more strange and careless ; yet I 
hope 

I have now taken such a perfect course, 

To make her kind to me, and live contented, 
That I shall find my kindness well re- 
turned, 

And have no need to fight with my aftec- 
tions. 

She late hath found much fault with every 
room 

Within my house ; one was too big, she 
said, 

Another was not furnished to her mind, 
And so through all ; all which now I have 
altered. 

Then here, she hath a place, on my back- 
side, 

Wherein she loves to walk ; and that, she 
said, 

Had some ill smells about it : now this walk 
Have I, before she knows it, thus perfumed 
With herbs and flowers, and laid in divers 
[ places, 

As 'twere on altars consecrate to her, 
Perfumed gloves, and delicate chains of 
amber* 
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To keep the air in awe of her sweet nos- 
trils : 

This have I done, and this I think will 
please her. 

Behold she comes. 

Enter Fallace. 

Fal. Here's a sweet stink indeed ! 

What, shall 1 ever be thus crost and plagued, 
And sick of husband? O, my head doth 
ache, 

As it would cleave asunder, with these sa- 
vours I 

All my rooms altered, and but one poor 
walk 

Tliat I delighted in, and that is made 
So fulsome with perfumes, that I am feared, 
My brain doth sweat so, I have caught the 
plague. 

Deli. Why, gentle wife, is now thy walk 
too sweet ? 

Thou said’st of late, it had sour aiis about 
it, 

And found much fault that I did not cor- 
rect it. 

Fal. Why, an I did find fault, sir? 

Deli. Nay, dear w'ih*, 

I know thou luist said thou hast loved per- 
fumes. 

No woman better. 

Fal. Ay, long since, perhaps; 

But now that sense is altered : you would 
have me. 

Like to a puddle, or a standing pool, 

To have no motion, nor no spirit within me. 
No, I am like ‘a pure and sprightly river. 
That moves for ever, and yet stiil the same; 
Or fire, that burns much wood, yet still one 
flame. 

Deli. But yesterday I saw thee at our 
garden. 

Smelling on roses, and on purple flowers ; 
And since, I hope, the humour of thy sense 
Is nothing changed. 

Fal. Why, those were growing flowers, 
And these within my walk are cut and 
strewed. 

Deli. But yet they have one scent. 

Fal. Ayl have they so? 

In your gross judgment. If you make no 
difference 

Betwixt the scent of growing flowers and 
cut ones, 

You have a sense to taste lamp oil, i’ faith : 


^ Fal. Ay, do ; for fear 

Au^At that is there skouldXvV^ her."] i.e., should 
please her. So in the line Just above, '‘that 
hould so dislike f i.e., displease her : and this is 


And with such judgment have you changed 
the chambers, 

Leaving no room that I can joy to be in. 

In all your house ; and now my walk, and 
all, 

You smoke me from, as if I were a fox, 

And long, belike, to drive me quite away : 
Well, walk you there, and I'll walk where 
I list. 

Dell. What shall I do? O, 1 shall never 
please her. 

Man. Out on thee, dotard! what star 
ruled his birth. 

That brought him such a Star? blind For- 
tune still 

Bestows her gifts on such as cannot use 
them : 

How long shall I live ere T be so happy 
To have a wife of this exceeding form? 

\/iside. 

Deli. Away with ’em ! would I had broke 
a joint 

When I devised this, that should so dislike 
her. 

Away, bear all away. 

[Fx/l Fido with flowers, (fc. 

Fal. Ay, do ; for fear 

Aught tliat IS there should likelier.^ O, 
this man, 

How cunningly lie can conceal himself, 

As though he loved, nay, honoured and 
adored !— 

Deli. Why, my sweet heart? 

Fal. Sweet heart? O better still ! 

And asking, why? wherefore? and looking 
strangely, 

As if he were as white as innocence I 
Alas, you’re simple, you ; you cannot 
cliange, 

Look pale at pleasure, and then red with 
wonder : 

No, no, not you ! 'tis pity o’ your naturals. 
I did but cast an amorous eye, e’en 
now. 

Upon a pair of gloves that somewhat liked 
me. 

And straight he noted it, and gave com- 
I mand 

I All should be ta’cn away. 

I Deli. Be they my bane then ! 

I What, sirrah Fido, bring in those gloves 
I again 

jYou took from hence. 

Fal. 'Sbody, sir, but do not : 


‘ the language of the poet’s conteraporarics. So 
Shalcspeare : 

I “His countenance likes me not.*' — Lear, 
and almost every dramatist of the age- — ^Whai^ 
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Bring in no gloves to spite me ; if you 
do 

Deli, Ah me, most wretched ; how am I 
misconstrued I 

Mad. O, how she tempts my heart- i 
strings with her eye, 

To knit them to her beauties, or to break ! | 
What moved the heavens, that they could 
not make 

Me such a woman ! but a man, a beast, 
That hath no bliss like others? Would to 
heaven, 

In wreak of my misfortunes, I were turned 
To some fair water nymph, that, set upon 
'rhe deepest wlurl-pit of the ravhious seas, 
My adamantine eyes might headlong hale, 

'i his iron world to uie, and drown it all ! 

[Aside. 

[Cor. Behold, behold, tl le translated gal- 
lant. 

A/il. O, he is welcome.] 

Enter Fungoso, apparelled like 
Fastidiouo Brisk. 

Fung. Save you, brother and sister; save 
you, .sir! 1 have commendations for you 
out o the country. — I w^onder they take no 
knowledge of my suit : [As/de.] Mine 
uncle Sogliaido is in town. Sister, me- 
thinks you are melancholy; why are you 
so sad ? 1 think you took me for Ivlaster 

Fastidious Brisk, sister, did you not? 

Fal. Why should 1 take you for him ? 

Fung. Nay, nothing. 1 was lately in 

Master Fastidious’s company, and ine- 
thiuks we are very like. 

Deli. You have a fair suit, brother, 'give 
you joy on't. 

I Fung, Faith, good enough to ride in, 

I brother; I made it to ride in. 
j Fal, O, now I see the cause of his idle 
demand was his new suit. 


^ Fal. Ot yottre a gallant in print now, 
hrotherl\ You arc now a perfect, complete 
gallant. Thus Chapman : 

’Tis such a picked fellow, not a hair 

About his wTolc bulk, but it stands in print.'* 

All Fools. 

And Massinger : 

Y Is he not, madam, 

A monsieur now in print V — Guardian. 

Whal. 

* Fung. Good truths Eli pay you again at my 
exhibition.] i.e., at the next payment of my 
alLowrance. Thus Shaksj)eare : 


y3 


Deli. Pray you, good brother, try if ycu 
can change her mood. 

Fung. I warrant you, let me alone: I’ll 
put her out of her dumps. Sister, how like 
you my suit ? 

Fal. O, you are a gallant in print now, 
brother.^ 

E'ung. Faith, how like you the fashion ? 
it is the last edition, I assure you. 

Fal. I cannot but like it to the desert. 
P'uiig. Troth, sister, I was fain to borrow 
these spurs, I liave left my gown in gage 
for them ; pray you lend me an angel. 
Now, btshrew my heart then. 
luing. Goijd truth, i'll pay you ngain at 
my next exhibit juu.- I had but bare ten 
j)(Mmd of my and it w^ould not 

i\acli to put me uholiy into the fasliion. 
Fal. I cine not. 

iang. 1 had spurs of mine own before, 
but iIk'y wen' not gmglers.*^ Monsieur 
Fadidious w'lll be here anon, sister. 

Fal. You jest ! 

Fung. Never lend me penny more while 
you live tlien ; and that I’d be loth to say, 
in t rutin 

Fal. did you see him ? 

Fung. Yc.sterday ; I came acquainted 
withliim at Sir Buntarvolo's : nay, sweet 
sister. 

Mad. I fain w'uuld know of heaven now, 
w'hy yond fool 

Should w('ar a suit of satin ? he ? that rook, 
'I'hat painted jay, with such a deal of out- 
side ? 

What is his inside, trow ? ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha ! 

Good heaven, give me patience, patience, 
patience, 

A number of these popinjays there are. 
Whom, if a man confer, and but examine 
Their inward merit, with such men as 
want ; 

Lord, lord, what things they are ! [Aside. 


“ What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

Like exhibition dialt thou have from me.’" 

Whal. 

The wt)rd is used ])y Wycherley in the Plain 
Dealcry “And then, widow, you must settle on 
your son an exhibition of forty pounds a year.'" 

^ F ung. I had spurs of mine envn before,^ but 
they were ginglers.] Seep. 8o a. I omitted 
to observe in that place that these gingling spurs 
were merely an appendage of fashion, as their 
rowels were perfectly blunt, and not at all calcu- 
lated for riding. Thus, in the Fleire: ‘‘ Your 
swaggerer is like your spur ; he ginglcs 

much, but he never cuts.” 


I, 
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Fal, [Gives him money.] Come, when 
will you pay me again now ? 

Fung, O lord, sister I 

Man, Here comes another. 

Enter Fastidious Brisk, in a new suit. 

Fast, Save you, Signior Deliro ! How 
dost thou, sweet lady? let me kiss thee. 

Fung. How ! a new suit ? ah me ! 

Dell. And how does Master Fastidious 
Brisk? 

Fast. Faith, live in court, Signior Deliro ; 
in grace, I thank God, both of the noble 
masculine and feminine. I must speak with 
you in private by and by. 

Deli. When you please, sir. 

Fal. Why look you so pale, brother? 

Fung. ’Slid, all this money is cast away 
now. 

Mad. Ay, there’s a newer edition come 
forth. 

Fung. ’Tis but my hard fortune ! well, 
ril have my suit changed, I’ll go fetch my 
tailor presently, but first I’ll devise a letter 
to my father. Have you any pen and ink, 
sister ? 

Fal. What would you do withal ? 

Fung. I would use it, ’Slight, an it had 
come but four days sooner, the fashion. 

\_F2xit. 

Fast. There was a countess gave me her 
hand to kiss to-day, i’ the presence : did me 
more good by that light than- — - and 
festemight sent her coach twice to my 
lodging, to intreat me accompany her, 
and my sweet mistress, with some two or 
three nameless ladies more: O, I have been 
graced by them beyond all aim of affection : 
this is her garter my dagger hangs in : and 
they do so commend and approve my ap- 
parel, with my judicious wearing of it, it’s 
above wonder. 

Fal. Indeed, sir, ’tis a most excellent 
suit, and you do wear it as extraordinary. 

Fast. Why, I’ll tell you now, in good 
faith, and by this chair, which, by the grace 
of Grod, X intend presently to sit in, 1 had 
three suits in one year made three great 
ladies in love with me : I had other three, 
undid three gentlemen in imitation : and 
other three gat three other gentlemen 
widows of three thousand pound a year. 

Deli, Is’t possible ? 

Fast, O, believe it, sir; your good face 


1 Fast. That you can consort yourschns with 
such poor seam-rent fellows. ] This contemptuous 
term for i aggedocss appears again in the Poetas- 


is the witch, and your apparel the spells, 
that bring all the pleasures of the world 
into their circle. 

Fal. Ah, the sweet grace of a courtier I 

Mad. Well, would my father had left 
me but a good face for my portion yet I 
though I had shared the unfortunate wit 
that goes with it, I had not cared ; I 
might have passed for somewhat in the 
world then. 

Fast. Why, assure you, signior, rich ap- 
parel has strange virtues : it makes him that 
liath it without means, esteemed for an ex- 
cellent wit : he tliat enjoys it with means, 
puts the world in remembrance of his 
means: it helps the deformities of nature, 
and gives lustre to her beauties ; makes 
continual holiday where it shines; sets the 
wits of ladies at work, that otherwise would 
be idle ; furnisheth your two-shilling ordi- 
nary; takes possession of your stage at 
your new play ; and enricheth your oars, 
as scorning to go with your scull. 

Mad. Pray you, sir, add this ; it gives 
respect to your fools, makes many thieves, 
as many strumpets, and no fewer bank- 
rupts. 

Fal. Out, out ! unworthy to speak where 
he breatheth. 

Fast. What’s he, signior? 

Deli. A friend of mine, sir. 

Fast. By heaven I wonder at you citizens, 
what kind of creatures you are ! 

Deli, Why, sir ? 

Fast. That you can consort yourselves 
with such poor seam-rent fellows.^ 

Fal. He says true. 

Deli. Sir, I will assure you, however 
you esteem of him, he’s a man worthy of 
regard. 

Fast, Why, what has he in him of such 
virtue to be regarded, ha ? 

Deli. Marry, he is a scholar, sir. 

Fast. Nothing else ! 

Deli. And he is well travelled. 

Fast. He should get him clothes; I 
would cherish those good parts of travel in 
him, and prefer him to some nobleman of 
good place. 

Deli. Sir, such a benefit should bind me 
to you for ever, in my friend’s right ; and I 
doubt not but his desert shall more than 
answer my praise. 

Fast. Why, an he had good clothes, 
Fd carry him to court with me to-morrow. 


iert '* Alean vis^e "pcanngout of a 
rent suit.”— Act i. iJcqker, in the SatiromasHx. 
seems to twit Jonson with the frequent use of it 
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Deli. He shall not want for those, sir, if ! 
gold and the whole city will furnish him. 

Fast. You say well, sir: faith, Signior 
Deliro, I am come to have you play the al- 
chemist with me, and change the species of 
my land into that metal you talk of. 

Deli. With all my heart, sir; what sum 
will serve you ? 

Fast. Faith, some three or four hundred. 

Deli . 'Froth, sir, I have promist'd to meet 
a gentleman this morning in Paul’s, but 
upon my return I’ll dispatch you. 

Fast. I'll accompany yo'i i hither.* 

Deli. As you please, sir ; but I go not 
thither directly. 

Fa^t. 'Tis no matter, I have no other 
dcsigninent in hand, and therefore as good 
go along. 

Dell, I w'cre as good have a quartnin 
fever follow me now , for 1 shall ne’er be 
rid of him. Pring me a cloak there, one. 
Still, upon his grac(i at court, T am sure to 
be visited; I was a beast to give him any 
hope. Well, would I \\<u'e in, that I am 

out with him once, and (Jome, Signior 

Macilente, I must confer with you as we 
go. Nay, dear wife, I beseech thee, for- 
sake tliese moods: look not like winter 
thus. Here, take rny keys, open my count- 
ing-houses, spread all my W'calth before 
thee, choose any object that delights tliee; 
if thou wilt eat tlie s[)irit of gold, ancl 
drink dissolved pearl in wme,-’tisfor thee. 

F\'il. So, sir! 

Deli. Nay, my sw'eet wife. 

FaL Good lord, ho\v you arc perfumed 
in your terms and all ! [jray you leave us. 

Deli. Come, gentlemen. 

Fast. Adieu, sweet lady. 

l^Fxcunt all but Fallace. 

Fal. Ay, ay ! let thy words ever sound 
in mine ears, and thy graccis disperse con- 
tentn\cnt through all my sen.scs ! O, how 
happy is that lady above other ladies, that 
enjoys so absolute a gentleman to her ser- 
vant ! A countess gives him her hand to 
kiss: ah, foolish countess! he’s a man 
worthy, if a woman may speak of a man’s 
worth, to kiss the lips of an empress. 

Re-enter Fungoso, with his Tailor. 

Fung. What’s Master Fastidious gone, 
sister? 


* Fast. V ll accomf>any yon thither.^ In this, 
and some of fhe following speeches, Jonson iiad 
Horace in view : Ibam forte via saera^ &c. 

* Aftd drink dissolved pearl in wine A As 
Cleopatra is saul to have (’one. - WnAi.. 


FaL Ay, brother. — He has a face like a 
cherubin I [Aside. 

Fung. 'Ods me, what luck's this? I have 
fetched my tailor and all : which way went 
he, sister, can you tell ? 

Fal. Not I, in good faith— and he has a 
body like an angel I [Aside. 

Fung. How long is't since he went ? 

Fal. Why, but e'en now ; did you not 
meet him? — and a tongue able to ravish any 
woman in the earth. [Aside. 

Fung. O, for God's salce — I’ll please you 
for your pains [to his Tailor.] But e’en now, 
say you ? Come, good sir : ’slid, I had 
forgot it too : if any body ask for mine 
uncle Sogliardo, they shall have him at the 
herald’s office yonder, by Paul’s. 

[Exit with his Tailor. 

Fal. Well, I will not altogether despair : 
I liave heard of a citizen’s wife has been 
beloved of a courtier ; and why not 1 ? 
heigh, ho ! well, I will into my private 
chamber, lock the door to me, and think 
over all his good parts one after another. 

[Exit. 

[Mit. Well, I doubt this List scene will 
endure some grievous torture. 

Cor. flow? you fear ’twill be racked by 
some hard construction ? 

Mit. Do not yon? 

Cor. No, m good faith : unless mine eyes 
could light me beyond scube. I see no 
reason w'liy this should be more liable to 
the r<icL than the rest : you’ll say, perhaps, 
the city will not take it well that the mer- 
chant is made here to dote so perfectly 
upon his wife ; and she again to be so Fas- 
tidiously affected as she is. 

Mil. You have uttered my thought, sir, 
indeed. 

Cor. Why, by that y^roportion, the court 
might as well take offence at him we call 
the courtier, and with much more pretext, 
by how much the place transcends, and 
goes before in dignity and virtue : but can 
you imagine that any noble or true spirit in 
court, w'hose sinewy and altogether un- 
affected graces, very worthily express liim 
a courtier, will make any exception at the 
opening of such an empty trunk as this 
Brisk is? or think his own wortli impeached 
by beholding his motley insidl ? 

MU. No, sir, 1 do not. 


Jonson recurs to this again in his Fox: 

See, here's a rope of pearly and each more 
orient 

Than that the brave Egypti.m Tuecn caron«;cd ; 
Visi-olvc and drink " Act iii. 
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CoK No more, assure you, will any grave, M/f. As how ? What name do you give 


wise citizen, or modest matron, take the 
object of this folly in Deliro and his wife ; 
but rather apply it as the foil to their own 
virtues. For that were to affirm, that a 
man writing of Nero, should mean all em- 
perors ; or speaking of Machiavcl, compre- 
hend all statesmen ; or in our ^Sordido, all 
farmers; and so of the rest: than which 
nothing can be uttered more malicious or 
absurd. Indeed there are a sort of these 
narrow-eyed decypherers, I confess, that 
will extort strange and abstruse meanings 
out of any subject, be it never so con- 
spicuous and innocently delivered. Rut to 
such, w'here er they sit concealed, let them 
know, the author defies them and their 
writing-tables d and hopes no sound or safe 
judgment will infect itself with their con- 
tagious comments, who, indeed, come here 
only to pervert and poison the sense of what 
they hear, and for nought else. 

Entc}' Cavalier Shift, with tivo Si quisscs 
{bills) in hts hand. 

Mil. Stay, what new mute is this, that 
walks so suspiciously ? 

Cor. O, marry, this is one for w'hose 
better illustration we must desire voii to 
presuppose the stage the uiiddle isle in 
Paul’s, and that the wa^st end of it. 

Mil. So, sir, and what follow^s? 

Cor. Faith, a w'hole volume of humour, 
and worthy the unclasjung. 

^ Th^ anthor defies the 7 n (Utd their iv id iifie- 
tables ;] It was custninary for the rritir.s of 
Jonson’s time in c.irry pocket-boeks {tci/def to 
the theatres, for the purpose of writing down 
such passages as struck them : to this there 
are many allusions in our old plays Thus, 
in the Malccontent : “ I arn one that hath seen 
this play often ; I have most of tlie jests here in 
my table-booky And, in tlie Jifanan Hater: 
‘‘ If there be any lurking among you in corners, 
with table-books y who have some hopes to find fit 
matter to feed their malice, let them clasp them 
up and slink away," 

This is rare, I ka 7 >e set up my hills luith- 
ont discoxfery i e. , hi.s Si guisses, his advertise- 
ments. “ It appears/' says a late commentator 
on Shakspeare, ^'fxQmavery rare lit tie piece, that 
St. Paul’s was a place in which bills were posted 
up." This is the very foppery of black-letter 
reading. I’he play before us, which is to be 
found ui every library in the kingdom, and which 
conveys more information on the subject than 
can be picked out of all the rarities in the 
critic’s c^inet, is not once noticed t I know that 
Jonson is no favourite with the idolizers of 
Shakspeare, who never mention him but to 
^utuniatc his name, and I do not therefore 


? 

Cor. He hath shift of names, sir: some 
call him Apple-John, some Signior Whiffe ; 
marry, his main standing name is Cavalier 
Shift : the rest are but as clean shirts to his 
natures. 

MU. And what makes he in Paul’s now? 

Cor. 'Froth, as you see, for the advance- 
ment of a si quis or two ; wherein he has 
so varied himself, that if any of 'em take, 
he may hull up and down in the humourous 
world a little longer. 

Mit. It seciub then he bears a very 
changing sail ? 

Cor. O, as the wind, sir : here comes 
more.] 

ACT III. 

SCENE I.— The Middle Aisle of 
St. Paul's. 

Shift \co}niii}M^^tn,vard?^ This is rare, I 
have set up my bills without discovery.- 

Enter Orange. 

Onri/qc. Whiat, S'gnior VYliiffe ! what 
(oilane ha.s brought you into these w'est 

S/,iU. Troth, signior, nothing but your 
rh^aan , 1 have biaai t.ikmg an ounce of 
tobacco hard by heie, with a gentleman, 

.address myself to them; but I can assure those 
unprejudiced readers wlio are solicitous to 
be( ome acquainted with the domestic manners 
and pursuits of our forefathers, that they will 
find more to ^ratity their rational curiosity in the 
dr.imas of this great poet, than in all the writers 
of lub age. Joiison was a keen observer, and an 
accurate despiber of the scenes before him : 
added to which, his idea of the true intent of 
comedy, and the examples of Aristophanes and 
Plautus, liib principal models, came m aid of his 
natural bent, and converted what was inclination 
into duty. 

A modern reader, Whalley says, will be sur- 
prised, perhaps, to find business of the following 
description transacted in St. Paul's ; but the 
middle aisle of this church was in the poet’s 
days, the common resort of bullies, knights of 
the post, and others of the like reputable profes- 
sions, who carried on their various occupations 
here with great success : indeed, bargains 
of all kinds were made here as commonly as on 
the Exchange, and with as little feeling of im- 
propriety. The reader who wishes for more on 
the subject, may turn to a very curious passage 
in Reed’s Old Plays, vol. vii p. 136. 
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and I am come to spit private in Paul's. 
'Save you, sir. 

Orange. Adieu, good Simior Whiffe. 

^Passes onward. 

Enter Clove. 

Clove, Master Apple-John ! you are well 
met : when shall we sup together, and 
laugh, and be fat with tliose good wenches, 
ha? 

Shift. Faith, sir, I must now leave you, 
upon a few humours and occasions ; but 
when you please, sir. \^Exit, 

Clove. Farewell, sweet AppleJ’ohn ! I 
wonder there are no more store of gallants 
here. 


\Mit. What be these two, signior? 

Cor. Marry, a couple, sir, that are mere 
strangers to the whole scope of our play ; 
only come to walk a turn or two in this 
scene of Paul’s, by chance.] 


Orange. Save you, good Master Clove ! 
Clove. Sweet Master Orange. 


S^Mit. How! Clove and Orange? 

Cor, Ay, and they are well met, for ’tis 
as dry an Orange as ever grew : nothing 
but salutation, and, O lord, sir ! and. It 
pleases you to say so, sir! one that can laugh 
at a jest for company with a most plausible 
and extemporal grace; and some hour after 
in private ask you what it was. The other 
monsieur, Clove, is a more spiced youth ; 
he will sit you a whole afternoon sometimes 
in a bookseller’s shop, reading the Greek, 
Italian, and Spanish, when he understands 
not a word of either ; if lie had the tongues 
to his suits, he were an excellent linguist.] 


Clove. Do you hear this reported for cer- 
tainty ? 

Orange. O lord, sir. 

Puntarvolo and C^x\o, followed by 
two Serving-men, one leading a dog, 
the other bearing a bag. 

Punt. Sirrah, take my cloak; and you, 
sir knave, follow me closer. If thou losest 
my dog, thou shalt die a dog’s death ; I 
will hang thee. 


^ My wife is out of her humour.] Jonson 
forgot to account for this : but he has so many 
characters on his hands, that the loss of one may 
well be overlooked. 

• Of as many colours as e*er you saw any 
fool’s coat in your life Jonson plays on the 
VOL, I, 


Car. Tut, fear him not, he’s a good lean 
slave, he loves a dog well, I warrant him ; 

I see by his looks, I :-~Mass. he’s some- 
what like him. ’Slud the Servant.] 
poison him, make him away with a crooked 
pin, or somewhat, man ; thou may’st have 
more security of thy life; and — So, sir; 
what ! you have not put out your whole 
venture yet, have you? 

Punt. No, I do want yet some fifteen or 
sixteen hundred pounds ; but my lady, my 
wife, is Out of her Humour, ^ she does not 
now go. 

Car. No I how then ? 

Punt. Marry, I am now enforced to give 
it out, upon the return of myself, my dog, 
and my cat. 

Car. Your cat ! where is she ? 

Punt. My squire has her there in the 
bag ; sirrah, look to her. How lik’st thou 
my change. Carlo? 

Car. Oh, for the better, sir; your cat 
has nine lives, and your wife has but one. 

Punt. Besides, she will never be sea-sick, 
which will save me so much in conserves. 
When saw you Signior Sogliardo? 

Car. I came from him but now ; he is at 
the herald's office yonder ; he requested me 
to go afore, and take up a man or two for 
him in Paul's, against his cognizance was i 
ready. 

Punt. What, has he purchased arms, 
then? 

Car. Ay, and rare ones too ; of as many 
colours as e'er you saw any fool’s coat in 
your life.- I'll go look among yond bills, 
an I can fit him with legs to his arms. 

Punt. With legs to his arms I Good ! 

I will go with you, sir. 

\_They go to read the bills. 

Enter Fastidious, Deliro, and Macilente. 

East. Come, let’s walk in Mediterraneo ? 

I assure you, sir, I am not the least re- 
spected among ladies ; but let that pass : 
do you know how to go into the presence, 
sir? 

Maci. Why, on my feet, sir. 

East. No, on your head, sir ; for 'tis 
that must bear you out, I assure you ; as 
thus, sir. You must first have an especial 
care so to wear your hat, that it oppress 


word : the i)rlvileg:ed fool of his days wore a 
parti-coloured dress. 

® Conte, iet*s walk in Mediterraneo!] In the 
middle aisle : the quarto reads, in the Mediter- 
raneum. 


If 
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[act ni. 


not confusedly this your predominant, or 
foretop ; because, when you come at the 
presence-door, you may with once or 
twice stroking up your forehead,^ thus, 
enter with your predominant perfect ; that 
is, standing up stiff. 

Mad. As if one were frighted ? 

Fast. Ay, sir. 

i Mad. Which, indeed, a true fear of your 
mistress should do, rather than gum-water, 
i or whites of eggs ; is’t not so, sir? 

Fast. An ingenious observation. Give 
me leave to crave your name, sir? 

Deli. His name is Macilente, sir. 

Fast. Good Signior Macilente, if this 
gentleman, Signior Delixo, furnish you, as 
I he says he will, with clothes, I will bring 
you, to-morrow by this time, into the pre- 
I sence of the most divine and acute lady in 
court ; you shall see sweet silent rhetorick,^ 
and dumb eloquence speaking in her eye ; 
but when she speaks herself, such an ana- 
tomy of wit, so sinewized and arterized, 
that 'tis the goodliest model of pleasure that 
ever was to behold. Oh ! she strikes the 
world into admiraiion of her ; O, O, O I I 
cannot express them, believe me. 

Mad. O, your only admiiation is your 
silence, sir. 

Punt. 'Fore God, Carlo, this is good ! 
let’s read them again. \^Rcads the bill. 

“If there be any lady or gentlewoman of 


^ y our predominant y or foretop — once or twice 
stroking up your forehead, 'i'hib appears 

to have been the fashionable mode of wearing 
the hair at this time. Thus Rowley, “While I 
tie niy band, prithee stroke up my foretoP a 
little. — Match at Midnight. 

^ Vou shatt see sucnt rhetoric, &c.] I 
know not what Jonson found so ridiculous in the 
following extract, but this is not the only place 
in which he laughs at it : 

“ Ah, Bcaufy, Syren, fair enchanting good, 
Sweet silent rhetoric of persuading eyes. 

Dumb eloquence, whose power doth move the 
blood, 

More than the words or wisdom of tlie 
wise V* — Daniel’s Comp, of Rosamond. 

* And hath little legs effurpose.^ These are 
raentioned as characteristic or a gentleman in 
many of our old plays : see Massinger, vol. iv. 
280, To U4 in lavender, which occurs just 
below, is also a cant term for Iving in pawn. So 
in Postward Hoe, “Good faith, rather than 
thou shouldst kawn a rag, Td lay my ladyship 
in lavender, if 1 knew where.** The expression 
is SO common, that more examples of it arc un- 
necessary. 

* As also the rare corollary and Practice of 
^ Cuban ebolition, euripus, and whin.] In p. 64, 
it is said that one of Cavaliero Shift’s clxief exer- 


good carriage that Is desirous to entertain 
to her private uses a young, straight, and 
upright gentleman, of the age of five or six 
and twenty at the most; who can serve in the 
nature of a gentleman-usher, and hath little 
legs of purpose, ^ and a black satin suit of 
his own, to go before her in ; which suit, for 
the more sweetening, now lies in lavender ; 
and can hide his face with her fan, if need 
require ; or sit in the cold at the stairfoot 
for her, as well as another gentleman ; let 
her subscribe her name and place, and dili- 
gent respect shall be given." 

Punt, This is above measure excellent, 
ha ! 

Car. No, this, this ! here’s a fine slave. 

\_Reads. 

** If this city, or the suburbs of the same, 
do afford any young gentleman of the first, 
second, or third head, more or less, whose 
friends are but lately deceased, and whose 
lands are but new come into his hands, that, 
to be as exactly qualified as the best of our 
ordinary gallants are, is affected to enter- 
tain the most gentlemanlike use of tobacco; 
as first, to give it the most exquisite per- 
fume; then, to know all the delicate sweet 
forms for the a.ssumption of it ; as also tlie 
rare corollary and practice of the Cuban 
ebolition, euripus, and whilT, ^ which he shall 
receive, or take in here at London, and 


cises was taking the whiff; here we find that 
this accomplished personage was also master of 
the delicate sweet forms of taking the euripus 
and the Cuban ebolition. I regret my inability to 
furni.sh any precise information upon those tenus^ 
which are almost peculiar to Jonson. WhiJJ, 
indeed, occurs in a dull, prosing account of 
tobacco, in the Queen* s A7xadia, from which, as 
well as from what our author says elsewhere, it 
would seem to be either a swallowing of the 
smoke, or a retaining it in the throat for a given 
space of time. The lines of Daniel are ; 

“ This herb in powder made, and fired, he suck^, 
Out of a little hollow instrument 
Of calcinated clay, the smoke thereof : 

Which cither he conveys out of his nose, 

Or down into his stomach with a whiff f &c. 

It is also noticed in Pasquil and Katherine^ 
1601 : 

“ Indeed young Brabant is a proper man. 

He curies his bootc with judgment, takes % 
vjhffe, 

With graceful fashion,** &c.— Act i. 

And in the Guirs Hornbook, in a manner which 
proves that Shift was a professor of no vulg^ 
arts ! “ Then let him shew his several tricks in 
taking the whiffe, the ring, 6tc,, for these are 
compTimentft (accomplishments) that gain gen* 
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evaporate at Uxbridge, or farther, if it 
please him. If there be any such generous 
spirit, that is truly enamoured of these good 
faculties ; may it please him, but by a note 
of his hand to specify the place or ordinary 
where he uses to eat and lie; and most 
sweet attendance, with tobacco and pipes 
of the best sort, shall be ministered. Stet^ 
quceso candide Lector,**^ 

Punt, Why, this is without parallel, this. 

Car, Well, Til mark this fellow for Sog- 
Uardo‘s use presently. 

Punt, Or rather Sogliardo for his 

Car. Faith, either of them will serve, 
they are both good properties : I’ll design 
the other a place too, that we may see him. 

Punt, No better place than the Mitre, 
that we may be spectators with you, Carlo. 
Soft, behold who enters here : 

Enter Sogliardo. 

Signior Sogliardo ! save you. 

Sog. Save you, good Sir Puntarvolo ; 
your dog's in health, sir, I see. How now, 
Carlo ? 

Car, We have ta’en simple pains to 
choose you out followers here. 

\^Shcws him the bill. 

Punt, Come hither, signior. 

Clove. Monsieur Orange, yon gallants 
observe us ; prithee let’s talk fustian a little, 
and gull them ; make them believe we are 
great scholars. 

Orange. O lord, sir ! 

Clove. Nay, prithee let us, —believe me, 
you have an excelfent habit in discourse. 


tlemen no mean respect ; and for which indeed 
they are more worthily noticed than for any skill 
they have in learning.” 

Cuban ebolition, or a corruption of it, apf^ars 
In the Return from Parnassus. Good faith,” 
exclaim.*; one of the pages, ‘‘Master Prodigo is 
an excellent fellow, he takes the Gulan ebuUitio 
so excellently 1” This, indeed, explains nothing ; 
but, from the expression itself, we may conjecture 
that it meant a forcible and rapid ejection of the 
smoke. Of the euripus, I can find no other 
example. This was the name which the ancients 

§ ave to that narrow and rapid streight between 
le island of Euboea and the continent. It was 

g roverbial for its frequent flux and reflux, and 
s name may therefore have been given to the 
trick, which we have all witnessed, of inhaling 
and emitting smoke in quick succession. ButaU 
this is uncertain, and must be so received. 1 
have nothing better. 

i Sietf quasofi The usual adjuration, I sup- 
ftdae, not to cover, or tear down, the advertise- 

IQAlltS. 

• ftr, tvkereas the ingenuity^ 


Orange. It pleases you to say so, sir. 

Clove. By this church, you have, la; 
nay, come, begin — Aristotle, in his dae- 
monologia, approves Scaliger for the best 
navigator in his time; and in his hyper- 
critics, he reports him to be Heautonti- 
morumenos; — you understand the Greek, 
sir? 

Orange. O, good sir ! 

Mad. For society's sake he does. O, 
here be a couple of fine tame parrots 1 

Clove, Now, sir, whereas the ingenuity* 
of the time, and the soul’s synderisis are but 
embrions in nature, added to the panch of 
Esquiline, and the intervallum of the zo- 
diac, besides the ecliptic line being optic, 
and not mental, but by the contemplative 
and theoric part thereof, doth demon- 
strate to us the vegetable circumference, 
and the ventosity of the tropics, and 
whereas our intellectual or mincing ca- 
preal (according to the metaphysicks)as you 
may read in Plato’s Ilistriomastix — Yon 
conceive me, sir? 

Orange. O lord, sir ! 

Clove. 'Phen coming to the pretty ani- 
mal, as reason long since is fled to animals,*^ 
you know, or indeed for the more mode- 
hzing, or enamelling or, rather diamondiz- 
ing of your subject, you shall jxweeive the 
hypothesis, or galaxia (whereof the meteors 
long since had their initial inceptions and 
notions), to be merely Pythagorical, mathe- 
matical, and aristocratical — For, look you, 
sir, thvire is ever a kind of concinnity and 
species — Let us turn to our former dis- 
course, for they mark us not. 


This precious nonsense is somewhat of the nature 
of the Chresjne Pkilosophale des Questions En~ 
cyclopedtcques de Paniagruel, which Jonson 
probably liad in his thoughts. 

^ As reason long since is fled to animals, \ 
Designed as a sneer on those philosophers who, 
from the tractable and imitative qualities in 
brutes, maintained that they were reasonable 
creatures. — Wh al. 

This is very gravely said : but I wonder the 
commentators have not rather pointed out this 
passage as designed to sneer at Shakspeare : 

** O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason !” 

yulius Ccesar, 

It is true that Every Man out of his Humour 
was published several years before fuliue Ctesar, 
but that I find is no conclusive argument in 
favour of Jonson^ for — “ he might have swn the 
lines in manuscript ; or, as the manuscript was 
certainly not in existence at this time, he might 
^ have known that Shakspeare intended to make 
I use of such an expression. 
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Fast, Mass, yonders the knight FSintar*- 
volo. 

Dtli, And my cousin Sogliardo, me- 
thinks. 

Mad. Ay, and his familiar that haunts 
him, the devil with the shining face. 

Deli. "Let ’em alone, observe 'em not. 

[Sogliardo, Puntarvolo, and 
Carlo walk together. 

Sog. Nay, I will have him, I am resolute 
for mat. By this parchment, gentU men, 

I have been so toiled among the harrots 
yonder,^ you will not believe ! they do 
speak in the strangest language, and give 
a man the hardest terms for his money, 
that ever you knew. 

Car. But have you arms, have you arms? 

Sog. r faith, I thank them ; 1 can write 
myself gentleman now ; here’s my pa- 
tent, it cost me thirty pound, by this 
breath. 

Punt. A very fair coat,^ well charged, 
and full of armory. 

Sog. Nay, it lias as much van* tv of 
colours in it as you have seen a coat have , 
how like you the crest, sir ? 

Punt. I understand it not well, what 
is’t ? 

Sog. Marry, sir, it is your boar without 
a head, rampant. A boar without a head, 
that's very rare I 

Car. Ay, and rampant too ! troth, 1 com- 
mend the herald's wit, he has decyplicred 
him well; a swine without a head, without 
brain, wit, anything indeed, ramping to 
gentility. You can blazon the rest, signior, 
can you not ? * 

Sog, O, ay, I have it in writing here of 
purpose ; it cost me two shillings the trick- 

Car. Let's hear, let's hear. 

Punt, It is the most vile, foolish, absurd, 
palpable, and ridiculous escutcheon that 


ever this eye survised. — Save you, good 
Monsieur Fastidious. 

\They salute as they meet in the walk. 

Car. Silence, good knight ; on, on. 

Sog. [reads.] “Gyronyof eight pieces; 
azure and gules ; between three plates, a 
chevron engrailed checquy, or, vert, and 
ermins ; on a chief argent, between two 
ann’lets sable, a boar's head, proper." 

Car. How’s that ! on a chief argent ? 

Soi^. [reads.] “ On a chief argent, a boar’s 
head proper, between two ann’lets sable. 

Car. 'Slud, it's a hog's cheek and pud- 
dings in a pewter field, this. 

[^liere they shift. Fastidious mixes 
with Puntarvolo ; Carlo and Sog- 
liardo ; Deliro and Macilente ; 
Clove and Orange ; four couple, 

Sog. How like you them, signior? 

Punt. Let the word be,*^ Not without 
I mustard : your crest is very rare, sir. 
i Car. A frying-pan to the crest had had 
no fellow. 

Fast. Intreat your poor friend to walk 
olYa little, signior, I will salute the knight. 

! Car. Come, lap it up, lap it up. 

! Fast. You are right well encountered, 
sir ; how does your fair dog ? 

Punt. In reasonable state, sir ; what 
citizen is that you were consorted with? A 
merchant of any worth? 

Fast, 'Tis Signior Deliro, sir. 

Punt. Is it he ? — Save you, sir \ 

[ They salute. 

Deli. Good Sir Puntarvolo ! 

Mad. O what copy of fooh’ would this 
pkice minister, to one endued with patience 
to observe it 1 

Car. Nay, look you, sir, now you are a 
gentleman, you must carry a more exalted 
presence, change your mood and habit to 
a more austere form ; be exceeding proud, 
stand upon your gentility, and scorn every 
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I / hape been so toiled among the harrots 
yonder y\ See p. lo 

^ A very fair coat, In this and what 

follows, Jonson had evidently the Kmentita 
Nobilitas again in view : A ode clytfeum cum 
insignibus. Ha. Queenam mthi suades 
deligamt Ne. Duo mule tra^ si veils, et can- 
tharum cerevisiarium. Ha. Ludis: ape die 
serio. Ne. Nunquam fuisti in hello ? Ha Ne 
vidi quidem. Ne. At interim, cpinor, decol- 
lasii anseres et capos rusticorum f Ha. Per- 
saepe^ et quidem for titer. Ne. Pone matJueram 
argenteam, iriaansemim capita aurea. Ha. In 
quo solo t Ne. Quo nisi sanguinolenio, rnonu^ 
men turn fortiter effusi cruoris. — In vertieequid 
emmebitf Ha. Expecto. Ne. Caput cants 
domusis auribus. 

II, IWI .1.11 ■liU.M..' — . 


® It cost me two shillings the tricking.] The 
drawing of it out with pen and ink ; it is an 
heraldic term. 

^ Punt Let the 'ivord he, <Sr9<r.] The mottou 
Thus in Albums England: 

Non mcerens moriar for the mot,** 

And, in Webster's White Devil, 

“ The wordf Inopem me copia fecit I * — Whal. 

* O what copy of fool, <5r»c.] What abun* 
dance. Thus Gosson {forgetting himself, poor 
man!) observes, that ‘‘carpers doe nowo long 
for copie of abuses." We had this vile expres- 
sion before. — See p. 86 a. 
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man ; speak nothing humbly, never dis- 
course under a nobleman, though you never 
saw him but riding to the Star Chamber, 
it's all one. Love no man : trust no man : 
speak ill of no man to his face ; nor well of 
any man behind his back. Salute fairly on 
the front, and wish them hanged upon the 
turn. Spread yourself upon his bosom 
publicly, whose heart you would eat in 
I)rivate. These be principles, think on 
them ; I'll come to you again presently. 

SJlxit, 

Punt, Servant.] Sirrah, keep close; 

yet not so close : thy breath will thaw my 
ruff.^ 

Sog. O, good cousin, I am a little busy, 
how does my niece ? I am to walk with a 
knight here. 

Enter Fungoso wtih his Tailor. 

Fung. O, he is here; look you, sir, that's 
the gentleman. 

Tai, What, he in the blush-coloured 
satin ? 

Fung, Ay, he, sir ; though his suit blush, 
he blushes not ; look you, that's the suit, 
sir : 1 would have mine sucli a suit without 
difference, sucli stutf, such a wmg,- such a 
sleeve, such a skirt, belly and all ; there- 
fore, pray you observe it. Have you a pair 
of tables 

Fast, Why, do you see, sir, they say I 
am fantastical ; why, true, I know it, and 1 
pursue my humour still, in contempt of this 
censorious age. 'Slight, an a man should 
do nothing but what a sort of stale judg- 
ments about this town will approve in him, 
he were a sweet ass: I'd beg him, i' faith. 

I ne’er knew any more find fault wiih a 
fashion, than they that knew not liow to 
put themselves into it. For mine own part, 
so k please mine own appetite, I am care- 
les’ . what the fusty world speaks of me. 
Pi h I 

Fung, Do you mark how it hangs at the 
knee there ? 


' Thy breath will thaw my ruff.] The expres- 
sion is humourous, for the ruffs then worn were 
made extremely stiff with starch. — W hal. 

* Such a wing,J A lateral prominency, ex- 
tending from eami shoulder, which, as appears 
from the portraits of the age, wa» a fashionable 
part of the dress. — Whal. 

* Have you a pair of tables?] i.e., a pockeU 
bookt for taking memorandums. — See p. 96 a. 

I ♦ Tdhtg him, t faith. ^ Alluding to the com- 
mon expression of begging a man for a fool. 
Great interest was formerly made with the 
Crown, to obtain the custody of a wealthy idiot, 
mid the profit of his lands : probably too S01119 


Tai, I warrant you, sir. j 

Fung, For God's sake do, note all; do 
you see the collar, sir? 

Tai. Fear nothing, it shall not differ in 
a stitch, sir. 

Fung. Pray heaven it do not ! you'll 
make these linings serve, and help me to a 
chapman for the outside, will you ? 

Tai. I’ll do my best, sir ; you'll put it 
off presently. 

Fung, Ay, go with me to my chamber 

you shall have it but make haste of it, 

for the love of a customer ; for I'll sit in 
my old suit, or else lie a bed, and read the 
Arcadia till you have done. 

[ Exit with his Tailor. 

Re-enter Carlo. 

Car, O, if ever you were struck with a 
jest, gallants, now, now, now, I do usher 
the n:i.-,t strange piece of military profes- 
sion that ever was discovered in Insula 
Paulina.^ 

Fast. Where? where? 

Punt. What is he for a creature ?<j 

Car. A pimp, a jump, that I have ob- 
served yonder, the rarest .superficies of a 
humour; he conies every morning to empty 
his lungs in Paul's here; and offers up 
some live or six hecatombs of faces and 
sighs, and away again. Here he comes : 
nay, walk, walk, be not seen to note him, 
and we shall have excellent sport. 

Enter Shift ; ajid walks hy^ using action 
to his rapier. 

Punt. 'Slid, he vented a sigh e’en now, i 
I thought he would have blown up the 
church. 

Car. O, you shall have him give a 
number of those false fires ere lie depart. 

Fast. Scf*, now he is expostulating with 
his rapier : look, look ! 

Car, Did you ever in your days observe 
better passion over a hilt ? 


cajolery was used to the poor innocent himself. 
'I’hus in Drums Entertatnmcnt, “Be my zuardy 
John. Faith, PlI give thee two coats a year, aa 
ihou’lt be my fooll" 

^ In Ifisula Paulina.’l This is worse than in 
Mediterraneum. But I suppose that Jonson 
did not think himself responsible for Carlo's 
Latin. He spells the word aisle, indeed, isle, 
but he must have known the meaning of it toa 
well to imagine that Insula was the proper 
translation. 

® IVhiit is he for a creat arc ?] 8 m The Silent 
Woman. 
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Punt. Except it were in the person of j 
a cutlet's boy, or that the fellow were 
nothing but vapour,' I should think it im- 
possible. ' 

Car. See again, he claps liis sword o' the 
head, as who should say, well, go to. 

Fast. O, violence ! I wonder the blade | 
can contain i:self, being so provoked. I 

Car. “ With that the moody squire 
thumpt his breast, I 

And reared his eyen to heaven for re- 
venge."* I 

Sog. Troth, an you be good gentlemen, 
let’s make them friends, and take up the 
matter between his rapier and him. 

Car. Nay, if you intend that, you must 
lay down the matter ; for this rapier, it 
seems, is in the nature of a hanger-on, and 
the good gentleman would ha[)pily be rid 
of him. 

Fast. By my faith, and 'tis to be sus- 
pected; I'll ask him. 

Mad. O, here’s rich stuff ! for life’s sake, 
let us go : 

A man would wish himself a senseless 
pillar. 

Rather than view these monstrous pro- 
digies : 

Nil habet infa^lix pa upertas durius in se^ 

Quam quod ridiculos homines facit 

{^Exit with Deliro. 

Fast. Signior I 

Shift. At your service. 

Fast. Will you sell your rapier ? 

Car. He is turned wild u])on the ques- 
tion ; he looks as he had seen a serjeant.-^ 

Shift. Sell my rapier I now fate bless 
me ! 

Punt. Amen. 

Shift. You asked me if I would sell my 
rapier, sir? 

Fast. I did indeed. 

Shift, Now, lord have mercy upon me ! 

Punt. Amen, I say still. 

Shift. 'Slid, sir, what should you behold 
in my face, sir, that should move you, as 
they say, sir, to ask me, sir, if I would sell 
my rapier ? 

Fast. Nay, let me pray you, sir, be not 
moved : I protest I would rather have been 

1 Or that the fellow were nothing but vapour,] 
A cant term for a mere hector, a quarrelsome 
bully. 

• IFith that, &c.] I do not recollect these 
lines they are not a quotation from some of 
our elder poets, which they probably are, they 
life an a#ccted imitation of their manner. 

* Ne is turned udld upon the qmstion; he 
Ipoks he had seen a serjeant.] One of the 


silent than any way offensive, had I knowtt 
your nature. 

Shift. Sell my rapier? 'ods lid! — Nay, 
sir, for mine own part, as I am a man that 
has served in causes, or so, so I am not apt 
to injure any gentleman in the degree of 
falling foul, but — sell my rapier ! I will tell 
you, sir, I have served with this foolish 
rapier where some of us dare not appear in 
haste ; I name no man ; but let that pass. 
Sell my rapier 1 — death to my lungs ! This 
rapier, sir, has travelled byniyside, sir, the 
best part of France, and the Low Country: 
I have seen Flushing, Brill, and the Hague, 
with this rapier, sir, in my lord of I^^eices- 
ter's time : and, by God's will, he that should 

' offer to disrapicr me now, I would 

; Look you, sir, you presume to be a 
, gentleman of sort, and so likewise your 
friends here; if you have any disposition to 
travel for the sight of service, or so, one, 
tw'o, or all of you, 1 can lend you letters to 
divers officers and commanders in the Low 
Countries, that shall for my cause do you 
all the good offices that shall pertain or 

belong to gentlemen of your [lowering 

his voice.] Please you, to shew the bounty 
of your mind, sir, to impart some ten 
groats, 4 or half a crown to our use, till our 
ability be of growth to return it, and we 

shall think ourself 'Sblood 1 sell my 

rapier I 

Sog. I pray you what said he, signior? 
he’s a proper man. 

Fast. Marry, he tells me, if I please to 
shew the bounty of my mind, to impart 
some ten groats to his use, or so 

Punt. Break his head, and give it him. 

Car. I thought he had been playing 
the Jew's trump, I. 

Shift. My rapier I no, sir ; my rapier is 
my guard, my defence, my revenue, my 
honour — if you cannot impart, be secret, I 
beseech you — and I will maintain it, where 
there is a grain of dust, or a drop of water. 

Hard is the choice when the valiant 
must eat their arms, or clem.^ Sell my 
rapier ! no, my dear, I will not be divorced 
from thee yet ; I have ever found thee true 
as steel, and*— You cannot impart, lar?-^ 

officers belonging to the Compter, a serjcant-sS» 
mace ; he looks as if feared to be arrested. 

♦ Please you to impart some ten groatsp)^ la 
the characters of the drama (p. 64 ) Shift d^ 
scribed as making "‘privy searches for im- 
porters.'' 

* Must eat their arms or clem.] i.e., starve. 
Ctemf or dantf is a word yet in use in rnany parti 
ofthe kingdom. Sec the Poe taster ^ act 1 -^Wkau 
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Save you. gentlemen ; — nevertheless, if you 
have a fancy to it, sir— - 

Fast, Prithee away: Is Signior Deliro 
departed ? 

Car, Have you seen a pimp outface his 
own wants better ? 

Sog, I commend him that can dis- 
semble them so well. 

Punt, True, and having no better a cloak 
for it than he has neither. 

Fast. Od's precious, what mischievous 
luck is this ! adieu, gentlemen. 

Punt. Whither in such haste, Monsieur 
Fastidious ? 

Fast. After my merchant, Signior Deliro, 
sir. [A'avV. 

Car. O, hinder him not, he mayhap lose 
his tide; a good flounder, i’ faith. 

Orange. Hark you, Signior Whiffc, a 
word with you. 

[Orange and (dove call Shift aside. 

Car. How ! Signior WhilTc ? 

Orange. What was the difference l.)C- 
tween that gallant that's gone and you, 
sir? 

Shift. No difference ; he would have 
given me five pound for my rapier, and I 
refused it ; that’s all. 

Clove. O, was it no othei'wise? wc 
thought you had been upon suinc terms. 

Shift. No other than you saw, sir. 

Clove, Adieu, good M<aster Apple-John. 

\^Exil with Orange. 

Car, How 1 Whiffe, and Apple-John 
too ? f-leart, what will you say if this be 
the appendix or label to both yon inden- 
tures 

Punt, It may be. 

Car, Resolve us of it, Janus, thou that 
look’st every way ; or thou, Hercules, that 
hast travelled all countries.- 

Punt, Nay, Carlo, spend not time in in- 
vocations now, ’tis late. 

Car, Signior, here's a gentleman desirous 
of yoUr name, sir. 


^ What will you say if this be the appendix 
or label to both yon indentures f] From the 
names, which Carlo overhears, he conjectures 
that Shift is the person meant in both the 
advertisements : Whijfe, as professor of the 
noble art of smoking, and Apple-^ohn, as 
pimp and squire to gentlewomen of good 
carnage.’^ 

* Or thou, Hercules, that hast travelled all 
couH tries,] Jupiter, upon the arrival of Claudius 
among the gods, dispatches Hercules, who had 
fraveUed all countries, to know who he was: Turn 
yupiter Hercuiem, quia totum orbem terramm 
perefnwerai, et nosse videhatur omnes nationeSy 
jiibet ire, Seneca, de morte Clandii, The 
I 
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Shift. Sir, my name is Cavalier Shift : I 
am known sufficiently in this walk, sir. 

Car. Shift ! I heard your name varied 
even now, as I take it. 

Shift. True, sir, it pleases the world as I 
am her excellent tobacconist, to give me the 
style of Signior Whiffe ; as I am a poor 
esquire about the town here, they call me 
Master Apple-John. Variety of good names 
does well, sir. 

Car. Ay, and good parts, to make those 
good names ; out of which [ imagine yon 
bills to be yours. 

Shift. Sir, if I should deny the manu- 
scripts, I were wortliy to be banished the 
middle aisle for ever. 

Car. I take your word, sir : this gentle- 
nian has subscribed to them, and us most 
desirous to become your pupil. Marry, 
you must use expedition Signior Insulso 
Sogliardo, this is the professor. 

Sog. In good time, sir; nay, good sir, 
house your head ? do you profess these 
sleights in tobacco ? 

Shift. I do more than profess, sir, and, 
if you please to be a practitioner, I will un- 
dertake in one fortnight to bring you, that 
you shall take it plausibly in any ordinary, 
llicatre, or the Tilt-yard, if need be, in the 
most popular assembly that is. 

Punt, But you cannot bring him to the 
whifle so soon ? 

Shift. \cs, as soon, sir; he shall receive 
the fust, second, and third whiffe, if it 
pk\use him, and, upon the receipt, take 
his horse, drink his three cups of canary, 
and e.xpose one at Hounslow, a second at 
Stains, and a third at Bagshot. 

Car. Baw-waw ! 

Sog. You will not serve me, sir, will 
you? ril give you more than counte- 
nance.^ 

Shift. Pardon me, sir, I do scorn to 
serve any man. 

Car. Who! he serve? sblood, he keeps 


invocation of Janus is in the same spirit of 
humour. — W hal. 

^ House your head 'A i.e., put it under .shelter, 
cover it. They walked, we see, with their hats 
on but no species of irreverence was omitted. 

^ 77/ give you more than countenance.] 

Countenance is a law term from the French 
contefienienty or the Latin contenementum, and 
denotes the credit and reputation which a person 
hath by reason of his freehold ; and most com- 
monly what is necessary for his support and 
maintenance according to his condition of life. 
In this sense it occurs in several old statutes/^ 
Observations oti the more Ancient StatuteSy 

p. II. 
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high men, and low men, he ! he has a fair 
living at Fullam.^ 

Shift. But in the nature of a fellow, I'll 
be your follower, if you please. 

Sog. Sir, you shall stay, and dine with 
me, and if we can agree, we'll not part in 
haste : I am very bountiful to men of 
quality. Where shall we go, signior ? 

Punt. Your Mitre is your best house. 

Shift. I can make this dog take as many 
whiffes as I list, and he shall retain, or 
effume them, at my pleasure. 

Punt, By your patience, follow me, 
fellows. 

Sog, Sir Puntarvolo ! 

Punt. Pardon me, my dog shall not eat 
in his company for a million. 

\E xlt with his Servants. 

Car, Nay, be not you amazed, Signior 
Whiffe, whatever that stiff-necked gentle- 
man says. 

Sog. No, for you do not know the 
humour of the dog as we do. Where .shall 
we dine, Carlo? 1 w^ould fain go to one of 
these ordinaries, now I arn a gentleman. 

Car, So you may ; were you never at any 
yet ? 

Sog. No, faith ; liut they say there re- 
sorts your most choice gallants. 

Car. True, and the fashion is, when any 
stranger comes in amongst ’em, they all 
stand up and stare at him, as he were some 
unknown beast, brought out of Africk ; but 


^ Who ! he serz^e f *sblood, he keeps high ment 
and low nteny Jte I he has a fair living at 
Fullam.] He is a sharper and uses false dice. | 
The dice were loaded to run high or low ; hence 
they were called high men or low men, and 
sometimes high and low Fullams. The phrase is 
common in the writers of this age. — Whal. 

Thus Piston : 

‘‘Nay, I use not to go without a pair of 
false dice : here are tall men and little men. 

Julio. High men and low men, thou wouldst 
say/' — Soliman atid Perse da, act ii. 

And Pistol ; 

“ Gourd and holds, 

And hi^h and law beguiles the rich and poor.” 

Memy Wives of Whtdsor. 

Whalley says that false dice were called y«/- 
either because Fulham was the re.sort of 
sharpers, or because they were chiefly manufac- 
tured there. The last supposition is not impro- 
bable. 

* I had flat so much as the least portcullis of 
soin be fort. \ Some old coins have a portcnllis 
stamps on their reverse ; which I suppose gave 
rise to the expression. Thus Stow gives us an 
account of the fall of base money, in the second 
year of Queen Elizabeth : It was published by 


I 

[ACT III. \ 


that will be helped with a good adventu- 
rous face. You must be impudent enough, 
sit down, and use no respect : when any- 
thing’s propounded above your capacity, 
smile at it, make two or three faces, and 
'tis excellent ; they’ll think you have tra- 
velled ; though you argue, a whole day, in 
silence thus, and discourse in nothing but 
laughter, ’twill pass. Only, now and then, 
give fire, discharge a good full oath, and 
offer a great wager ; 'twill be admirable. 

Sog. I warrant you, I am resolute ; come, 
good signior, there’s a poor French crown 
for your ordinary. 

Shift. It comes well, for I had not so 
much as the least portcullis of coin before.* 

\Mit. I travail with another objection, ^ 
signior, which I fear will be enforced 
against the author, ere I can be delivered 
of it. 

Cor. What’s that, sir? 

Mil. I'iiat the argument of his comedy 
might have been of some other nature, as 
of a duke to be in love with a countess, 
and that countess to be in love with the 
duke's son, and the son to love the lady’s 
waiting-maid ; somti such cross wooing, 
with a clown to their serving-man, better 
than to be thus near, and hiniiliarly allied 
to the time. 

Cor. You say well, but I would fain hear 
one of these autumn-judgments define once, 


proclamation, that the teston coined for twelve- 
pence, and in the reign of Edward VI. called 
down to sixpence, should now forthwith (of the 
best sort marked with the poricul(ice) be taken 
for fourpence halfpenny.”— p. 1115. — 
Whal. 

® Mitis. I travail with another objection, hc.'X 
Jonson was so sensible of the extraordinary 
merit of this part of his drama, that he wantons 
in the consciousness of his own superiority. 
But for this, Mitis might have sparea his re- 
marks : — they have contributed, however, to 
draw down the indignation of the commentators 
on the head of the author, who, in what follows, 
is accused of sneering (for that is the eternal 
phrase) at Twelfth Night. This is as absurd as 
most of the other charges brought against him. 
Twelfth Night has no countess in love with a 
duke s son, nor no duke’s son in love with a 
waiting-maid ; though it is probable that some 
such *' cross wooing” was to be found among 
the old trash which has long since perished. 
What is more to the purpose is, that this was 
written at least a dozen years before Twelfth 
Night appeared, since it is found in the quarto, 
1600, precisely as it stands here, while the 
earliest date of the play which it is so wisely 
supposed to ridicule, was never brought lower 
than 1613. 
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SCENE II.] 




Quid sit comcedia f if he cannot, let him 
content himself with Cicero’s definition, till 
he have strength to propose to himself a 
better, who would have a comedy to be imi- 
tatio vitce^ speculum consueludmis^ imago 
veritatis; a thing throughout pleasant and 
ridiculous, and accommodated to the cor- 
rection of manners : if the maker have 
failed^ in any particle of this, they may 
worthily tax him ; but if not, why — be you, 
that are for them, silent, as I will be for 
him ; and give way to the actors.] 


men, and have not a legion of devils d 
vostre service! d vast re service! by heaven, 
I think I shall die a better scholar than 
they : but soft — 

Efiter a Hind, with a letter. 

How now, sirrah ? 

Hind. Here's a letter come from your 
son, sir. 

Sord. From my son, sir ! what would 
my son, sir? some good news, no doubt. 

[Reads. 


SCENE II.— The Country. 

Enter Sordido, with a halter about his 
neck. 

Sord. Nay, God’s precious, if the weather 
and season be so respectlcss, that beggars 
shall live as well as their betters ; and that 
my hunger and thirst for riches shall not 
make them hunger and thirst with poverty ; 
that my sleep shall be broken, and tlieir 
hearts not broken ; that my coffers shall b(^ 
full, and yet care ; theirs empty, and yet 
merry ; — 'tis time that a cross should bear 
flesh and blood, since llesh and blood can- 
not bear this cross. 


[Mil. What, will he hang himself? 

Cor. Faith, ay ; it seems liis f)rognostica- 
tion has not kept touch with him, and that 
makes him despair.^ 

Mil. Beshrew me, he will be OUT OF 
HIS HUMOUR then indeed.] 


Sord. Tut, these starmonger knaves, 
who would trust them? One says dark 
and rainy, when ’tis as clear as crystal ; 
another says tempestuous blasts and storms, 
and ’twas as calm as a milk-bowl ; here be 
sweet rascals for a man to credit his whole 
fortunes with ! You sky staring coxcombs 
you, you fat-brains, out upon you ; you are 
good for nothing but to sweat night-caps 
and make rug-gowns dearH you learned 


* If the maker have failed , &c.] By the 
maker y Jonson means the poet: he seems pecu- 
liarly fond of this word ; and not improbably 
considered it as a more honourable designation 
of the artist than the more modem term. For 
the rest, he might safely challenge censure here, 
for he has assuredly failed in no particle of 

Cicero^s definition.*' But alas ! that definition 
is incomplete : — it overlooks simplicity of design, 
connexion, and mutual dependence, in short, 
that is wanting to render this exquisite image of 
truth as interesting as it is faithful. 

* You are good for nothing but to sweat 


“ Sweet and dear father, desiring you 
first to send me your blessing, which is 
more worth to me than gold or silver, I de- 
sire you likewise to be advertised, that this 
Shrove-tide, contrary to custom, we use 
always to have revels p which is indeed 
dancing, and makes an excellent shew in 
truth ; especially if we gentlemen be well 
attired, which our seniors note, and think 
the better of our fathers, the better we are 
maintained, and that they shall know if 
they come up, and have an) thing to do in 
the law ; therefore, good father, these are, 
for your own sake as well as mine, to re- 
dcsire you, that you let me not want that 
which is fit for the setting up of our name 
in the honourable volume of gentility, that 
I may say to our calumniators, with TuUy, 

Ego sum art us domus jnecCy tu occasus tuce. 
And thus, not doubting of your fatherly 
beuevoli^nce, I humbly ask your blessing I 
and pray God to bless you. | 

“ Yours, if his own [Fungoso.]” ' 

How’s this ! Yours, if his own / Is he not j 
my son, except he be his own son? belike I 
this is some new kind of subscription the I 
gallants use. Well ! wherefore dost thou j 
stay, knave? a\\ay; go. [Exit Hind.] 
Here’s a letter indeed! revels? and beno- ' 
volence? is this a weather to send benevo- i 
lence? oris this a season to revel in? ! 
’Slid, the devil and all takes part to vex j 
me, I think ! this letter would never have 


night-caps and make rug-gowns dear!] This 
was the usual dress of mathematicians, astrolo- | 
gers, &c. when engaged in their ’sublime specu- i 
lations, if we may trust the portraits of such | 
of them as have condescended to favour us with | 
their verce effigies, in the front of their books. 

^ That thU Shrove-tide, contrary to custom, 
we use always to have revels ; Fungoso 

imposes on his father ; the revels were at Christ- 
mas : but he wanted money to enable him to. 
copy the finery of Fastidious Brisk. There is 
some humour in this letter, especially in the 
quotation from Cicero. 
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come now else, now, now, when the sun 
shines» and the air thus clean Soul ! if this 
hold, we shall shortly have an excellent 
crop of com spring out of the highways : 
the streets and houses of the town will be 
hid with the rankness of the fruits, that 
grow there in spite of good husbandry. Go 
to, I'll prevent the sight of it, come as 
quickly as it can, I will prevent the sight of 
it. I have this remedy, heaven. [C/amders 
upt and suspends the halter to a tree,] Stay ; 
I'll try the pain thus a little. O, nothing, 
nothing. Well now ! shall my son gain a 
benevolence by my death? or anybody be 
the better for my gold, or so forth? no; 
alive I kept it from them, and dead, n^y 
ghost shall walk about it and preserve it. 
My son and daughter shall starve ere they 
touch it ; 1 have liid it as deep as hell from 
the sight of heaven, and to it I go now. 

[Flings himself off. 

Enter five or six Rustics, one after 
another, 

1 Rust, Ah me, what pitiful sight is this! 
help, help, help I 

2 Rmt, How now ! what's the matter? 

1 Rust, O, here's a man has hanged 
himself, help to get him again. 

2 Rust, Hanged himself I 'Slid, carry 
him afore a justice, 'tis chance medley, o’ 
my word. 

3 Rust, How now, what’s here to do? 

4 Rust, I low comes this? 

2 Rust, One has executed himself, con- 
trary to order of law, and by my consr nt he 
shall answer it. down, 

5 Rust, Would he were in case to an- 
swer it ! 

I Rust, Stand by, he recovers, give him 
breath, 

Sord, Oh ! 

. 5 Rust, Mass, 'twas well you went the 
footway, neighbour. 

* Sord. You thread-bare^ horse -bread 
rascals.^ “It appears,'" says Dr. Percy, “from 
Earl of Northumberland's Household Book, 
that horses were not so usually fed with corn 
loose iti the maoger, in the present manner, as 
Mrith their prpv^Wjc tonde into loaves,** This, 
is suSlcientfy clear from our old dramas, 
where the expressions of horse-bread ana horse- 
loaves perpeitially occur: thus, m Gammer 
Gurten, Save this biece of di^ horse-bread, 
chave byt no byt this daio," And in 

the LHtte Thuf by Beaumont and Fletcher ; 
“ Oh that I Were m my oat-tub, with a horse- 
probably, too, me coarse l^ead eaten 
bjrlht common people of those “gdWen days,** 


OF HIS HUMOUR. [act in. 

1 Rust, Ay, an I had not cut the hal- 
ter — 

Sord. Howl cut the halter 1 ah me, I 
am undone, I am undone ! 

2 Rust. Marry, if you had not been un- 
done, you had been hanged, I can tell 
you. 

Sord. You thread-bare, horse-bread-eat- 
ing* rascals, if you would needs have been 
meddling, could you not have untied it, but 
you must cut it ; and in the midst too I ah 
me ! 

1 Rust. Out on me, ’tis the caterpillar 
Sordido I how curst are the poor, that the 
viper was blest with this good fortune ! 

2 Rust. Nay, how accurst art thou, that 
art cause to the curse of the poor? 

3 Rust. Ay, and to save so wretched a 
caitiff ! 

Rust. Curst be thy fingers that loosed 
him ! 

2 Rust. Some desperate fury possess 
thee, that thou mays! hang tliyself too ! 

5 Rint. Never mayst thou be saved, that 
saved so damned a monster I 

Sord. What curses breathe these men ! 
how have my deeds 

Made my looks differ from another man’s, 
d'hat they should tluis detest and loathe my 
life! 

Out on my wietchcd humour! it is that 
Makes me thus monstrous in true humane 
eyes. 

Pardon me, gentle friends, I’ll make fair 
'mends 

For my foul errors past, and twenty-fold 
Restore to all men, what with wrong I 
robbed them : 

My barns and garners shall stand open still 
'lo all the poor that come, and my best 
grain 

Be made alms-bread to feed half-famished 
mouths. 

Though hitherto amongst you I have lived, 
Like an unsavoury muck-hilP to myself, 

as they have been ignorantly or mischievously 
termea, composed principally of oats and barley, 
went under the same names. 

* Though hitherto amongst you I have lived, 
Like an unsavoury muck-hill, &c.] This i# 
not much unlike what Pope says of wealth : 

“ In heaps, like ambergrease, a stink it lies, 

But well disperseq, Is incense to the skies.” 

May has a feeble limitation of this character, 
in his Old Cottplf. Earthworm, like Sordido, 
undergoes a audden change, but I think less 
maturely, and by means not so well calculated 
to produce a striking effect. Avarice may be 
ierriffed, but not Mattered ihto liberality. 
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Yet now my gathered heaps being spread 
abroad, 

Shall turn to better and more fruitful uses, 
bless then this man, curse him no more for 
saving 

My life and soul together. O, how deeply 
'I'he bitter curses of the poor do pierce 1 
I aJTi by wonder changed ; come in with me 
And witness my repentance: now I prove. 
No life is blest that is not graced with love. 

2 Rust, O miracle ! see when a man has 
grace ! 

3 Rust. Had it not been pity so good a 
man should have been cast away ? 

2 Rust. Well, I’ll get our clerk put his 
conversion in the Acts and Monuments.^ 

4 Rust. Do, for I warrant him he’s a 
martyr. 

2 Rust. O God, how he wept, if you 
marked it! did you see how the tears 
trilled ? 

5 Rust. Yes, believe me, like master 
vicar’s bowls upon the green, for all the 
world. 

3 Rust. O neighbour, God’s blessing o’ 

your heart, neighbour, ’twas a good grate- 
ful deed. [^Exeunt. 


\Cor. How now, Mitis ! whatV that you 
consider so seriously? 

Mit. Troth, that which doth essentially 
please me, the waning condition of this 


green and soggy multitude but in good 
faith, signior, your author hath largely out- 
stript my expectation in this scene, I vvill 
liberally confess it. For when I saw Sor- 
dido so desperately intended, I thought I 
had had a hand of him, then. 

Cor. What ! you supposed he should 
have hung himself indeed? 

Mit. 1 did, and had framed my objection 
to it ready, which may yet be very fitly 
urged, and with some necessity ; for though 
his purposed violence lost the effect, and 
extended not to death, yet the intent and 
horror of the object was more than the 
nature of a comedy will in any sort admit. 

Cor. Ay ! what think you of Plautus, in 
his comedy called CistellariaP there, where 
he brings in Alcesi march us with a drawn 
sword ready to kill himself, and as he is 
e’en fixing his breast upon it, to be re- 
strained from his resolved outrage by Sile- 
niiim and the bawd? Is not his authority 
of power to give our scene approbation ? 

Mit. Sir, 1 have this only evasion left 
mo, to say, I think it be so indeed your 
memory is happier than mine: but I won- 
der what engine he will use to bring the 
rest out of their humours 1 

Cor. That will appear anon, never pre- 
occupy your imagination withal. T^et your 
mind keep company with the scene still, 
which now removes itself from the country 
to the court. Here comes Maciicntc and 


’ The quarto reads : 

** 2 Rust. Well, I’ll get onr clarke put his | 
conversion into the Chronicle. i 

4 Rust. Do, for I warrant he’s a virtuous 
! man."' 

The necessity of change is not very obvious, for 
the Chronicles were as popular as the Acts and 
Monuments ; unless, as Whalley thinks, there is 
a satirical allusion to Fox’s History of Martyrs. 

2 Of this jp'een and soggy multitude.^ In 
the margin of Whalley ’s copy, he ha.^ written 
*^qu«re foggy but the text, 1 presume, is right. 
Soggy^ indeed, is not a very common word, nor 
does it appear elsewhere in Jonson, or, as I 
think, in any of our old dramatists; yet I have 
heard it applied (with what propriety I know 
not) to hay that has been cut too early, and 
‘'sweats*’ as it lies in heaps. 

• Act Ui. scene the last. 

* Mit Sir^ / have this only evasion left me, 
U say, / think it be so indeed; &c.j Poor 
Mitis is a most convenient antagonist; for 
though He sometimes stumbles an a valid objec- 
tion, any answer satisfies him. The truth U, 
that “ the horror of the action’^ was too great ; 
for Sordido had really hanged himself, and is 
aavi^ by chafice ; whereas the spectators could 
be in little pain about Alcesimarchus, whose 
mistress is upon the stage, and ready to preserve 


liim. It might have been urged in favour of i 
the poet, th.\t avarice is so odious and debasing ! 
a vice, that scarcely any degree of suffering can 
interest our feelings for the character tainted 
with it : nor is this all-— for, of tlie ten thousand 
modes m which avarice may be held forth to 
public indignation, no one is, or ever was re- 
ardod with more abhorrence than that of the 
oardcr of grain. Neither was the idea of such 
a wretch as Sordido hanging himself at all new 
to the audiences of Jonson ’s days, when almost 
every term produced, a “warning ballad” on the 
subject. “ Here’s a farmer that hanged himself 
on the expectation of plenty,” says the porter in 
Macbeth : and Mr. Waldron has furnished me 
with an extract from a publication of that age, 
which undoubtedly expresses the general beuef 
of the people, “That God hath made the curses 
of the poore effectuall upott such covetous Come- 
horders, even in recent rernembrance, may ap- 
eare by this, that some of this cursed crue have 
ecome their own executioners, and in kindnesse 
have saved the hang-man a labour by haltering 
themselves, when, contrary to their expectation, 
the price of come had soaainly fallen ; and this 
both in other countries, and ainong us, as divines 
of good reputation have delivered upon their 
owne knowledge." — The Curse of Corne^harderi, 
quarto, 1631, p. 34. 

- - - ■ - ' ' - 
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[act m. 


io8 


Signior Brisk freshly suited ; lose not your- 
self, for now the epitasis, * or busy part of 
our subject, is in act.] 


SCENE III. — An Apartment at the Court. 

Enter Macilenle, Fastidious, both in a new 
suit, and Cinedo with tobacco. 

Fast. Well, now, Signior Macilente, you 
are npt only welcome to the court, but also 
to my mistress’s withdrawing chamber.- - 
Boy, get me some tobacco. I’ll but go in, 
and shew I am here, and come to you pre- 
sently, sir. [Exit. 

Mad. What’s that he said ? by heaven, 

I marked him not : 

My thoughts and I were of another world. 

I was admiring mine own outside here, 

To think what privilege and palm it bears j 
Here in the court ! be a man ne’er so vile, j 
In wit, in judgment, manners, or what else; 
If he can purchase but a silken cover, 

He shall not only pass, but pass regarded : 
Whereas let liim be poor and meanly clad, 
Though ne’er so richly parted, ^ you shall 
have 

A fellow that knows nothing but his beef, 
Or how to rince his clammy guts in beer. 
Will take him by the shoulders or the 
throat, 

And kick him down the stairs. Such is the 
state 

Of virtue in bad clothes ! — ha, ha, ha, ha ! 
That raiment should be in such high re- 
quest ! 

How long should I be ere I should put off 
To the lord chancellor's tomb, or the 
shrives' posts 

By heaven, I think a thousand thousand 
year. 

His gravity, his wisdom, and his faith 
To my dread sovereign, graces that survive 
him, 

These I could well indure to reverence, 

But not his tomb ; no more than I’d com- 
mend 


^ Lose not yourself, for now the epitasis, 
3 The old critics assign four parts to comedy; 
the Protore i the Protasis, or proposition of the 
subject ; tne Epitasis, or busy part of it ; and 
the Catastrophe, or conclusion. 

* Though ne'er so richly parted,] Though 
possessed of the most excellent parts and natural 
t alents. — Wh A L. 

The expression has occurred before. See p. 6a. 

* To tM lord ckancelloPs tomb, or the shrives* 
pos^f\ The sheriffs had posts set up before 
their door, on which proclamations were fas- 

• tened, which it was usual, out of respect, to 
{ read bareheaded. —W hau 


The chapel organ for the gilt without. 

Or this base-viol for the varnished face. 

Fe-enter Fastidious. 

Fast. I fear I have made you stay some- 
what long, sir ; but is my tobacco ready, 
boy ? 

Cin. Ay, sir. 

Fast. Give me; my mistress is upon 
coming, you shall see her presently, sir. 
You’ll say you never accosted a 
more piercing wit. — This tobacco is not 
dried, boy, or else the pipe is defective. — 
Oh, your wits of Italy are nothing com- 
parable to her ; her brain’s a very quiver of 
jests, and she does dart them abroad with 
that sweet, loose, and judicial aim, that you 
would — here she comes, sir. 

[vSaviolma /o(?hs in, a?id d7\7ws 
back again. 

Mad. 'Twas time, his invention had been 
bogged else. 

Savi. [7d/hin.] Give me my fan there. 

Maci. flow now. Monsieur Brisk? 

Edst. A kind of affectionate reverence 
strikes me with a cold shivering, inethinks. 

Mad. I like such tempers w’ell as stand 
before their mistresses with f(\ar and treau- 
bhng; and before their Maker, like impu- 
dent mountains ! 

luid. By this hand, I’d spend tw^enty 
pounds my vaulting-horse stood here now, 
she might see me do but one trick. 

Mad. Why, does she love activity? 

Cin. Or if you had but your long stock- 
ings on, to be dancing a galliard as she 
comes by. 

Fast. Ay, either. O, these stirring hu- 
mours make ladies mad with desire ; she 
comes. My good genius embolden me ; 
boy, the pipe quickly. 

Enter Saviolina. 

Maci. What I will he give her music? 

Fast. A second good morrow to my fair 
mistress. 


We meet with many allusions to these posts in [ 
our old dramatists. Thus Shakspeare : 

•‘I’ll stand at your door like a 

TweifthNight. 5 

Again, “ Worship, I think ; for so much the ! 
Posts at his door should signify.” — Pnritan^ j 
act iii. 8C. 5. But the expression is so common, 1 
that more examples would be tedious. The lord j 
chancellors tomb, is the tomb of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, then an object of great respect with the 
country visitors of St. Paul’a See the EnUrm 
tainment at A Ithorpe. 
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Sav, Fair servant, I'll thank you a day 
hence, when the date of your salutation 
comes forth. 

Fast. How like you that answer? is't not 
admirable? 

Mad, I were a simple courtier, if 1 1 
could not admire trifles, sir. 

Fast. [Talks ar?d fakrs tobacco behveen 
the bre(X%s.'\ Troth, swept lady, I shall 
\^puff's\ — be prepared to give you thanks 
lor those thanks, nnd -study more officious, 
and obsequious regnrds--to your fair beau- 
ties. — Mend the jjipe, boy. 

Mad. I never knew tobacco taken as a 
parenthesis before. 

Fast. ’Fore God, sweet lady, believe it, 

I do honour the meanest rush in this cham- 
ber for your love.^ 

Sav. Ay, you ne(‘d not tell me that, sir ; 

I do think you do prize a rush before my 
love. I 

Mad. Is this the wonder of nations ! 

Fast. O, by this air, pardon me, i said 
for your love, by this light ; but it is the 
accustomed shaq^ness of your ingenuity, 
sweet mistress, to \take<i down the mold and 
plays] — Mass, your viol’s new strung, me- 
thinks. 

Mad, Ingenuity ! I see his igno- 
rance will not sufter him to slander her, 
which he had done most notably if lie 
had said wit for ingenuity,^ as he 
meant it. 

Fast. By the soul of music, lady — huttiy 
hum. 

Sav. Would we might hear it once. 

Fast. I do more adore and adnuo* your 
— hum, hum — predominantpedcctionsthan 
— hum, hum — ever I shall have power and 
faculty to express — huin. 

^ I do honour the 7ucancst rush in this chamber 
for your love. J Bcfoi e cai p<its came into use, the 
floors of chambers, and the stage itself, were 
strewed with rushes. So in the IFidenv's fears: 

** Their honours are upon coming, and the room 
not ready? 

Rushes and seats instantly.’^ — Act iii. sc. i. 

Again, in the Coxcomb : 

'‘Take care my house be handsome. 
And the new stools set out, and boughs, and 
rushes.’' — Act iv. — Whal. 

My predecessor might have added, th.at from 
the indelicate and filthy habits of our torefathers, 
carpets would have been a grievous nuisance ; 
whereas rushes, which concealed the impurities 
with which they were charged, were, at con- 
venient times, gathered up and thrown into the 
streets, where they only bred a general plague, 
insteaa of a particular one. 


Sav. Upon the viol de gambo, you 
mean ? 

Fast. It is miserably out of tune, by this 
hand. 

Sav. Nay, rather by the fingers. 

Mad. It makes good harmony with her 
wit. 

Fast. Sweet lady, tune it. [Saviolina 
tunes the viol. ]— Boy, some tobacco. 

Alad. 'Fobacco again! he does court 
his mistress with very exceeding good 
changes. 

Fust. Signior Macilente, you take none, 
sir? 

Mad. No, unless I had a mistress, sig- 
nior, it were a great indecorum for me to 
take tobacco. 

Fast. How like you her wit? 

[Talks and lakes tobacco between 
again. 

Mad. Her ingenuity is excellent, sir. 

Fast. You see the subject of her sweet 
fingers there — Oh, she tickles it so, that — 
She makes it laugli most divinely; — I’ll tell 
you a good jebt now, and yourself shall .'^ay 
it's a good one : 1 have wislied myself to be 
that lubtrument, 1 tliink, a thousand times, 
and not so few, by heaven. 

Mad. Not unlike, sir; but how? to be 
cased up and hung by on the wall? 

Fast. O, no, sir, to be in use, I assure 
you ; as vour judicious eyes may testify. 

Sav. Here, servant, if you will play, come. 

Fast, Instantly, sweet lady. — In good 
faith, here’s most divine tob<icco I 

Sav. Nay, I cannot stay to dance after 
your pipe. 

Fast. Good! nay, dear lady, stay; by 
this sweet smoke, I think your wit be all 
fire. 

^ Takes down the viol,] It appears, from 
nuinetous passages in oiii old plays, that a viol 
de garni )0 (a bass-viol, as Jonson calls it, in a 
suhsoquont passage) was an indispensable piece 
of furniture in every f.e liionable house, where it 
hung up in the best clianiber, much as the guitar 
docs in Spam, and the violin in Italy, to be 
pla^^ed on at will, and to fill up the void of con- 
versation. Whoever pretended to fashion 
alfecled an acquaintance with this instrument; 
and it is well known that Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
could play upon it, as he spoke the languages, 
“ word for word, without book.” 

If he had said wit for ingenuity,] In* 
genuity has a twofold signification : derived 
from ingenuousy it means openness, candour, or 
fairness ; from ingenious , it implies zvity inven- 
tion, genius. In this last sense it is here to be 
understood ; but Macilente plays upon the 
double meaning. Ingenious and ingenuous were 
often u.sed for each other, — Whal. 
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Maci» Alid he’s the salamander belongs 
to it.^ 

Sav. Is your tobacco perfumed, servant, 
j that you swear by the sweet smoke? 

Fast. Still more excellent ! Before hea- 
ven, and these bright lights, I think — you 

are made of ingenuity, I 

Afaci. True, as your discourse is. O, 
abominable ! 

Fast, Will your ladyship take any? 

Sav, O, peace, I pray you ; 1 love not the 
breath of a woodcock’s head. 

Fa^t. Meaning my head, lady?^ 

Sav, Not altogether so, sir ; but, as it 
were fatal to their follies that think to grace 
themselves with taking tobacco, when they 
want better entertainment, you see your 
pipe bears the true form of a woodcock’s 
head. 

Fast, O admirable simile! 

Sav, ’Tis best leaving of you in admira- 
ration, sir. | F xit. 

Mad, Are tliese the admit ed lady- wits, 
that having so good a plain song can run 
no belter division upon it? All her jests 
are of the stamp March was firtccn yitars 
ago. Is this the comet, Monsieur Fasti- 
dious, that your gallants wonder at so? 

Fast, Heart of a gentleman, to neglect 
me afore the presence thus ! Sweet sir, I 
beseech you be silent in my disgrace. i^)y 
the muses, I was never in so vile a humour 
in my life, and her wit was at the flood too ! 
Report it not for a million, good sir ; let 
me be so far endeared to your love. 

[Exeu77t. 

[Mit, What follows next, Signior Cor- 
datus? this gallant’s humour is almost 
spent ; methinks it ebbs apace, with this 
contrary breath of his mistress. 

Cor, O, but it will flow again for all tliis, 
till there comes a general drought of hu- 
mour among all our actors, and then I fear 
not but his will fall as low as any. See who 
presents himself here 1 


' Maci. A nd he*s the salamander belongs to 
#V.] In the quarto it is — that lives by it. It 
seems scarcely worth the pains of altering, or, 
of noticing. 

* Fast Meaning head, lady f] To account 
for the captious question of Fastidious, it should 


Mit, What, in the old case? 

Cor, Ay, faith, which makes it the more 
pitiful; you understand where the scene is?] 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I . — A Room in Ueliro’s Honst. 
Enter Fungoso, Fallace following him, 

Fal, Why are you so melancholy, bro- 
ther ? 

Fung, I am not melancholy, I thank you, 
sister. 

Fal, Why are you not merry then ? there 
are but two of us in all the world, and if 
we should not be comforts one to another, 
God help us I 

Fung, Faith, I cannot tell, sister, but if 
a man had any true melancholy in him, it 
would make him melancholy to see his 
yeomanly father cut his neighboiu's’ throats, 
to make his son a gentleman ; and yet, 
when he has cut them, he will see his son’s 
throat cut too, ere he make him a true 
gentleman indeed, before death cut his own 
tliroat. I must be the first head of our 
house, and yet he will not give me the head 
till T be made so. Is any man termed a 
gentleman that is not always in the fashion? 
I would know but that. 

FaL If you be melancholy for that, bro- 
ther, I think I have as much cause to be 
melancholy as any one : for I’ll be sworn, 
I live as little in the fashion as any woman 
in London. By the faith of a gentlewoman, 
beast that I am to say it I I have not one 
friend in the world besides my husband. 
When saw you Master Fastidious Brisk, 
brother? 

Fung, But a while since, sister, I think ; 
I know not well in truth. By this hand I 
could fight with all my heart, methinks. 

Fal, Nay, good brother, be not reso- 
lute. 


be observed that woodcock was a cant term for a 
\fool. From the following drawing of an ancient 
I tobacco-pipe, which was in the possession of Mr. 
Reed, it appears that Saviolina was not far from 
the truth, when she compared it to ^^thc truo 
form of a woodcock’s head.’* 
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tit 


Fung, I sent him a letter, * and he writes 
me no answer neither. 

FaL Oh, sweet Fastidious Brisk I O fine 
courtier I thou art he makest me sigh, and 
say, how blessed is that woman that hath a 
courtier to her husband, and how miserable 
a dame she is, that hath neither husband 
nor friend in the court ! O sweet Fasti- 
dious! O fine courtier! How comely he 
bows him in his courtesy I how full ho hits 
a woman between the ]i[)S when he kisses! 
how upright he sits at the table! liow 
daintily he carves! how sweetly he talks, 
and tells news of this lord and of that lady ! 
how cleanly he wipes his spoon at every 
spoonful of any whilemeat ho eats 1 and 
what a neat case of pick- tooths he carries 
about him still 1- O sweet Fcistidious I O 
fine courtier ! 

Enter Deliro^/ a distance, ivith Musicians. 

Deli, See yonder she is, gentlemen. 
Now, as ever you’ll bear the name of musi- 
cians touch your instruments sweetly ; she 
has a delicate ear, I tell you ; play not a 
false note, I l^escech you. 

Musi* Fear not, Sigiiior Deliro. 

Deli, O, begin, begin, some spriglilly 
thing: Lord, how my imagination labours 
with the success of it! [they strike up a 
lively tune,\ Well said, good, i’ faith ! 
Heaven grant it please her. I’ll not be seen, 
for then she’ll be sure to dislike it. 

Fal, Hey da I this is c.xccllcnt ! Fll 

lay my life this is my husband’s dotage. I 
thought so ; nay, never play bo-peep with 
me ; I know you do nothing but study 
how to anger me, sir. 

Deli, [coming forward,'] Anger thee, 
sweet wife I why, didst thou not send for 
musicians at supper last night thyself? 

Fal. To supper, sir ! now come up to 
supper, I beseech you : as though there 
were no difference between supper-time, 
when folks should be merry, and this time 
when they should be melancholy. I would 
never take upon me to take a wife, if I had 
no more judgment to please her. 


^ Fung. I sent him a letter, &c.] By him, Fun- 
goso means, his father, not Fastidious Brisk ; he 
IS talking to himself. 

* And what a neat case of pick- tooths 
hi carries about him still / Sec The DeviVs an 

j 1 ^ V SO X 

* Holding thi cloth for tkem.^ lifting 
up the arraSy or hangings, for them, as 
they moved from room to room, so that they 
might pass without disordering their dress. 
So in Cynihia's Eeznels : “This repeats jests, 


De/i. Be pleased, sweet wife, and they 
shall have done, and would to fate my lile 
were done, if I can never please thee ! 

[Exeunt Musicians. 

Enter Macilente. 

Mad, Save you, lady; where is Mastei 
Deliro? 

Deli, Here, Master Macilente : you are 
welcome from Cv)urt, sir ; no doubt you 
have bten e, raced exceedingly of Master 
Brisk's ini urcss, and the rest of the ladies 
for his sake. 

Mad. Alas, the poor fantastic ! he’s 
scarce known 

To any lady there ; and those that know 
him, 

Know' him the simplest man of all they 
know : 

Deride and play upon his amorous hu- 
mours, 

Though he but a])ish]y doth imitate 
The gallant’st courtiers, kissing ladies' 
pumps, 

Holding the cloth for them,’^ praising their 
wits, 

And servilely observing every one 
May do them pleasure . fearful to be seen 
With any man, though he be ne'er so 
worthy, 

That's not m grace with some that are the 
greatest. 

Thus courtieis do, and these he counter- 
feits, 

But sets no such a sightly carriage 
Upon their vanities, as they themselves ; 
And therefore they despise him : for indeed 
He’s like the zany to a tumbler, 

I'hat tries tricks after him, to make men 
laiigli. 

Fal. Here's an unthankful spiteful 
wretch I the good gentleman vouchs^ed to 
make him his companion, because my bus- 
band put him into a few rags, and now see 
how the unrude rascal backbites him H 

[Aside. 

Deli, Is he no more graced amongst 
them then, say you? 


this presents gifts, this holds up the arras ,^* — 
Act V. 

* How the unrude rascal backbites him /} 
is commonly used in composition as a 
negative, as «/#thankfuI, w^civil, &c ; here, how- 
ever, it seems to be employed as au augmenta- 
tive. Unless, indeed, unrude be synonymous 
with the primitive rude, as wwloose probably 
is with loose, &c. It occurs again in the Hatque 
of Christmas : ** Vttrude people they are# your 
courtiers.'* 
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Mad, Faith, like a pawn at chess : fills 
up a room, that's all. 

Fal, O, monster of men ! can the earth 
bear such an envious caitiff ? [y4s/Wc\ 

Deli. Well, I repent me I ever credited 
him so much ; but now I see what he is, 
and that his masking vizor is olf, I’ll for- 
bear him no longer. All his lands are 
mortgaged to me, and forfeited ; besides, I 
have bonds of his in my hand, for the re- 
ceipt of now fifty pound, now a hundred, 
now two hundred; still, as he has had a 
fan but w'agged at him, he would be in a 
new suit. Well, I'll salute him by a Ser- 
jeant the next time I see him, i' faith, I'll 
suit him. 

Mad, Why, you may soon see him, sir, 
for he is to meet Signior Puntaivolo at a 
notary's by the Exchange, presently; where 
he means to take up, upon return. 

Fal, Now, out upon thee, judas! canst 
thou not be content to backbite thy fnend, 
but thou must betray him ! Wilt thou seek 
the undoing of any man? and of such a 
man too? and will you, sir, get your living 
by the counsel of traitors ? 

Deli. Dear wife, have patience. 

Fal, ^Fhe house will fall, the groima 
will open and swallow us : I'll not bide hero 
for all the gold and silver in heaven. 

\Exit with Fungoso. 

Deli, O, good Macilente, let's follow 
and appease her, or the peace of my life is 
at an end. [Exit. 

Mad. Now pease, and not peace, feed 
that life,^ whose head hangs so heavily over 
a woman’s manger ! [Exit, 

SCENE II. — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Fallace and Fungoso running; she 
clap to the door. 

Fal. Help me, brother I Ods body, an 
you come here I’ll do myself a mischief. 

Deli, [within.'] Nay, hear me, sweet 
wife ; unless thou wilt have me go, I will 
not go. 


Fal. Tut, -you shall never have that van- 
tage of me, to say, you are undone by me. 
I'll not bid you stay, I. Brother, sweet 
brother, here's four angels I’ll give you 
towards your suit : for the love of gentry, 
and as ever you came of Christian creature, 
make haste to the water side, (you know 
where Master Fastidious uses to land,) and 
give him warning of my husband’s mali- 
cious intent ; and tell him of that lean 
rascal’s treachery. O, heavens, how my 
flesh rises at him! Nay, sweet brother, 
make haste: you may say, I would have 
writ to him, but that the necessity of the 
time would not permit. He cannot choose 
but take it extraordinarily from me: and 
commend me to him, good brother ; say I 
sent you. [Exit, 

E'ung. Let me see, these four angels, 
and then forty sliillings more I can borrow 
on my gown m Fetter-lane. — Well, I will 
go presently, say on my suit,^ pay as much 
money as 1 have, and swear rnyself into 
credit with my tailor for the rest. [Exit, 

SCENE III . — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Deliro and Macilente. 

Deli. O, on my soul you wrong her, 
Macilente. Though she be froward, yet I 
know she is honest. 

Mad. Well, then have 1 no judgment 
Would any woman, but one that w^ere wild 
in her affections, have broke out into that 
immodest and violent passion against her 

husband ? or is’t possible 

Deli, If you love me, forbear; all the 
arguments i’ the world shall never wrest 
my heart to believe it. [Exeunt. 


[Cor. How like you the deciphering of 
Iiis dotage ? 

Mit. O, strangely: and of the other’s 
envy too, that labours so seriously to set 
debate betwixt a man and his wife. Stay, 
here comes the knight adventurer. 

Cor, Ay, and his scrivener with him.] 


' Now pease ami not peace feed that life, 
&C.] Deplorable as this attempt at a pun is, it 
has yet found imitators ; see Fletcher's King and 
no Kingf act ii. For the credit of both poets, 1 
hope that pace and pease were in their days 
pronounced alike. 

^ on my suiiy^ i.e., try it on This word 
is so common that I should not have noticed it, 
were it not to observe that the modern editors 
■ usually print it with a mark of elision, *say : a 
, practice which I have been reprehended for 
iu>t foflowixig ; (Massinger, vol. i. p. i6g ;) but 


there is no necessity, as a few examples will 
prove : 

But pray do not 

Take the first say of her yourself.” — Chapman, 

** So good a say invites the eye 
A little downward to espy.— P. Sidney. 

** Wolsey makes dukes and cries to serve him 
of wine with a say taken.” — Holinshed. 

“ I could cite more, but these shall suffice ibf 
^Lsay.** — Old Trans. oftksAndria, 


SCENE IV.] 


j SCENE IV. — Puntarvolo's Lodgings. 

I Enter Puntarvolo, Notary, and Servants 
j with the dog and cat. 

Punt, I wonder Monsieur Fastidious 
comes not I But, notary, if thou please to 
draw the indentures the while, I will give 
thee thy instructions. 

Not, Wnh all my heart, sir; and I'll fall 
in hand with them presently. 

Punt, Well then, first the sum is to be 
understood. 

Not. [writes.'] Good, sir. 

Punt. Next, our several appellations, 
and character of my dog and cat must be 
known. Shew him the cat, sirrah. 

Aht. So, sir. 

Punt, d'hen, that the intended bound is 
the lurk’s court in Constantinople ; the 
time limited for our return, a year; and 
that if either of us miscany the wliole 
venture is lost. These are general, con- 
ceiv’st thou ? or if either of us turn I'urk. 

.\oi. Ay, sir. 

Punt. Now, for particulars : that I may 
make my travels by sea or land, to my best 
liking ; and tliat hiring a coach for myself, 
U '-hall be lawful for my dog or cat, or both, 
to iide with me in the said coach. 

Not. Very good, sir. 

Punt. That I may choose to give my dog 
or cat, fish, for fear of bones; or any other 
nutriment that, by the judgment of the most 
anlhentical physicians’ where 1 travel, shall 
be thought dangerous. 

Not. Well, sir. 




Punt. That, after the receipt of his 
money, he shall neither, in his own person, 
nor any other, either by direct or indirect 
means, as magic, witchcraft,^ or other such 
exotic arts, attempt, practise, or com plot 
anything to the prejudice of me, my dog, 
or my cat: neither shall I use the help of 
any such sorceries or enchantments, as unc- 
tions to make our skins impenetrable, or to 
travel invisible by virtue of a powder, or a 
ring, or to hang any three-forked charm 
about my dog’s neck, secretly conveyed 
into his collar;-^ (understand you?) but that 
all be performed sincerely, without fraud or 
imposture. 

Not. So, sir. 

Punt. That, for testimony of the per 
formance, myself am to bring thence a 
Idirk's mustachio, my dog a Grecian hare’i 
lip, and my cat the train or tail of a Thra- 
cian rat. 

Not. [ivrites.] ’Tis done, sir. 

Punt, "I'ls said, sir ; not done, sir. But 
forward ; that upon my return, and land- 
ing on the d'ower-wharf, with the aforesaid 
testimony, I am to receive five for one, ac- 
cording to the proportion of the sums put 
forth. 

Not. Well, sir. 

Punt. Provided, that if before our de- 
parture, or setting forth, either myself or 
these be visited witli sickness, or any other 
casual event, so that the whole course of 
the adve nture be hindered thereby, that 
(hen he IS to return, and I am to receive 
, the prenomiuated proportion upon fair and 
equal terms. 


EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. 


^ Py the judgment of the pnv.s't authentlcal 
] Auih-enticat physicians aie those 
w 1 k» are allowed to practise puidicly. There is 
a similar e.xprcssiou in Shakspcaie, Par, So 
r say both of Galen and Paracelsus. Laf. Of 

all the learned and authe?itic foMo w A tfs 
Well that Ends Well, act ii. .sc. 3 — Whal. 

^ fhat, after the receipt of his money, he 
shall Hi tiller, by direct or indirect means, as 
magic, wiiLlnraJt, &;c.] The whole of this is a 
solemn burlesque upon the oaths which were 
taken by the combatants of romance, and indeed 
of liistory, before they were perniitted to en- 
counter each other. I'he powder, Whalley con- 
ceives to be tern-seed, which from its minuteness, 
not being itself visible^ was supposed, according 
to the vulgar superstition, ‘To make the person 
invisible who carried it about him.'* This is 
rather doubtful : but the subject is .scarcely 
worth pursuing. By the ring, is meant that 
of Gyges, which, when the bezel was turned 
towards the palm of the hand, rendered the 
wearer of it invisible. Both arc mentioned by 
Fletcher ; 


“ Why, did you think that you had Gyges* ring, 
Or tlie herb that gives invisibility V 

Fair Maid of the Inn, act i, sc. i. 

® Or to hang any three forked charm aboiei 
my dofs neck, secretly conveyed into his collar 
Alluding probably to Cornelius Agrippa's dox 
Paulus Jovius gives the following account of tni«» 
master and his dog : [Flog. doct. Viror. edit. 
Basil. 1577, p. 187 ) Excess it ^ vita nonduns 
senex aprud Lugdunnm, ignobili et tenebrosr 
in diversorio, multis eum tanqnam necromantic 
susptcione infame m execrantibus ; quod cacodee- 
monem nigri canis specie circumduceret ; ita ut 
quum pfvptnqutX morte ad panitentiam nrete- 
retur^ cani collare loreum magic is per clavorum 
emlUmata inscriptum noth exsolverit ; in hcec 
I sufrema verba irate Prorumpens, Abi, perdita 
best i a, quae me totvim perdidisti I nec usquam 
famUiaris ille canis, ant assiduus itinerum 
omnium comes, et turn morientis domini deser 
tor pos tea conspectus est, qnum precipiti fuga 
saliu in Ararim se immersisse, nec enatasse 
ab his gut id vidisse as sere bant, exisiimetur. 

Whai. 
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[ACT IV, 




Not, Very good, sir ; is this all? i 

P^ni» li Iq ail, sir ; and dispatch thorn, 
good notary. 

Npt As fast as is possible, sir. [Exit 
Enter Carlo. 

Punt O, Carlo I welcome : saw you 
Monsieur Brisk ? 

Car. Not I : did he appoint you to meet 
here? 

Punt. Ay, and 1 muse he should be so 
tardy ; he is to take an hundred pounds of 
me in venture, if he maintain his promise. 

Car. Is his hour past ? 

Punt, Not yet, but it comes on apace. 

Car, Tut, be not jealous of him ; he will 
sooner break all the commandments than 
his hour ; upon my life, in such a case trust 
him. 

Punt, Methinks, Carlo, you look very 
smooth, ha ! 

Car. Why, I came but now from a hot- 
house ; I must needs look smooth. 

Punt. From a hot-house 1 

Car. Ay, do you make a wonder on't ? 
why, it is your only physic. Let a man 
sweat once a week in a hot-house, and be 
well rubbed, andfroted, with a good plump 
lucy wench and sweet linen, he shall ne’er 
have the pox. 

Pu7tt, What, the French pox? 

Car. The French pox I our pox : we 
have them in as good a form as they, man ; 
what? 

Punt. Let me perish, but thou art a salt 
one 1 was your new-created gallant there 
with you, Sogliardo? 


^ He's a letgcr at Horn's ordinary yonder ;] 
i.e., he has taken up his abode there : a leiger 
Was a resident ambassador. Of Horn I know 
nothing; he was perhaps the master of the 
Mitre : and yet the Mitre was too respectable 
an inn for the haunts of Cavaliero Shift. 

• Droning a tobacco-pipe, \ Sec the Silent 
If^oman, act iv. sc. t. 

• Por the making of the patoun, the receipt 
reciprocal, and a number pother mysteries not 
yet extant,} An editor of Jonson has to struggle 
with di£Sculties which seem to grow beneath his 
toil. I know no other poet of that age whose 
language may not be explained by reference to 
contemporary writers ; but with Jonson it is not 
so ; at least as far as my little experience enables 
me to Judge. He has many terms which are 
nowhere else to be found, many allusions to cus- 
toms which a^ not noticed by the poets of his 
time. 1 mention this to procure some indulgence 
for conjectures in which I frequently find 
myself engaged at a venture. Patoun I have 

met with elsewhere, nor can I pretend to 
4ekeirmiimiUpre<^^i^ here. Patons, in 


Car. O porpoise I hang him, no : he*s a 
leiger at Horn’s ordinary yonder his vi)^ 
lainous Ganymede and he have been dron- 
ing a tobacco-pipe-^ there ever since yester- 
day noon. 

Punt. Who? Signior Tripartite, that 
would give my dog the whiffe ? 

Car. Ay, he. They have hired a chamber 
and all, private, to practise in, for the 
making of the patoun, the receipt reci- 
procal, and a number of other mysteries not 
yet extant.*'^ I brought some dozen or 
twenty gallants this morning to view them, 
as you'd do a piece of perspective, in at a 
key-hole; and there we might see Sog- 
liardo sit in a chair, holding his snout up 
like a sow under an apple-tree, while the 
other opened his nostrils with a poking- 
stick, to give the smoke a more free de- 
livery. They had spit some three or four- 
score ounces between 'em afore we came 
away. 

Punt. How ! spit three or fourscore 
ounces ? 

Car, Ay, and preserved it in porrengers, 
as a barber does his blood when he opens a 
vein. 

Punt, Out, pagan ! how dost thou open 
the vein of thy friend ? 

Car. Friend ! is there any such foolish 
thing in the world, ha? 'slid, I never re* 
lished it yet. 

Punt, Thy humour is the more dange- 
rous. 

Car. No, not a whit, signior. Tut, a 
man must keep time in all; I can oil my 
tongue when I meet him next, and look 


French, are those small pellets, of paste with 
which poultry are crammed : making of the 
patoun, may therefore be moulding tobacco, 
which was then always cut small, into some fan- 
tastic or fashionable form for the pipe. The 
receipt reciprocal, is not improbably what 
Decker, in the Cults Hornbook^ calls tnc ring^ 
that is, as I suppose, passing the pipe- from one 
to another, as is done now in some countries, 
and was once sufficiently common here ; but 
this, with the former term, must be left to the 
reader. It appears that Whalley had endea- 
voured to procure some information on these 
points, for on the margin of his copy I find the 
following memorandum by Steevens : 

** Mr. Reed, who may be considered as the 
high-priest of black letter, declares no book to 
have been written containing instructions how to 
take tobacco. You have therefore not a single 
auxiliary on the present subject, except your 
own sagacity ; and must of course be content to 
rank the patoun, &c. among * the mysteries aok 
yet extant*— Aug. 29, 1781.** 

This somewhat consoles me in my ignoraaOk 
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with a good sleek forehead ; 'twill take 
away all soil of suspicion, and that's 
enough : what Lynceus can see niy heart? 
Pish, the title of a friend ! it’s a vain, idle 
thing, only venerable among fools ; you 
shall not have one that has any opinion of 
wit affect it. 

Enter Deliro and Macilente. 

Deli. Save you, good Sir l\intarvolo. 

Punt. Signior Deliro ! welcome. 

Deli. Pray you, sir, did you see Master 
Fastidious Brisk ? 

I heard he was to meet your worship here. 

Punt. You heard no figment, sir I do 
expect him at every pulse of my watch. 

Deli. In good time, sir. 

Car. There’s a fellow now looks like one 
of the patric'ians of Sparta ; marry, his wit’s 
after ten i' the hundred a good blood- 
hound, a close-mouthcd dog, he follows 
the scent well; marry, he’s at a fault now, 
methinks. 

Punt. I should wonder at that creature 
is free from the danger of thy tongue. 

Car. O, I cannot abide these limbs of 
satin, or rather Satan indeed, that will 
walk, like the children of darkness, all day 
in a melancholy shop, with their pockets 
full of blanks,*'^ ready to swallow up as 
many poor unthrifts as come wathin the 
verge. 

Punt. So 1 and what hast thou for him 
that is with him, now ? 

Car. C), d n me ! immoitality ! I’ll 

not meddle with him ; tlic pure element of 
fire, all spirit, extraction. 

Punt. How, Carlo 1 ha, what is he, 
man? 

Car. A scholar, Macilente ; do you not 
know him ? a rank, raw-boned anatomy, 
he walks up and down like a charged 
musket, no man dares encounter him: 
that’s his rest there. 


^ You heard no figment, sir ‘A See Cynthia* s 
Revels. For every p^ilse of 7ny watch, the 
quarto has “ every minute my watch strikes.'^ 

* There's a fello^w nenv looks like one of the 
patricians of Sparta : marry , his wit' s after ten 
i' the hundred :] i.e., his imagination is employed 
in contriving how to place out his money at in- 
terest, which, by a statute of the thirteenth of 
Elizabeth, was fixed at ten per cent. What 
idea Carlo had of a Spartan patrician I know 
not : there is surely nothing very republican in 
the conduct of Deliro : but it is perhaps impos- 
•ible to allot any determinate sense to such pa- 
tronymic expressions of kindness or contempt, as 
Grecian^ Troyan, Spartan, See. which seem in 




Punt. His rest I why, has he a forked 
head?* 

Car. Pardon me, that's to be suspended 
you are too quick, too apprehensive. 

Deli. Troth, now I think on’t, I’ll defei 
it till some other time. 

Mad. Not by any means, signior, you 
shall not lose this opportunity, he will be 
here presently now. 

Deli. Yes, faith, Macilente, 'tis best. 
For look you, sir, I shall so exceedingly 
offend my wife in’t, that 

Mad. Your wife 1 now for shame lose 
these thoughts, and become the master of 
your own spirits. Should I, if I had a wife, 
suffer myself to be thus passionately carried 
to and fro with the stream of her humour, 
and neglect my deepest affairs, to serve l 
her affections ? 'Slight, I would geld my- j 
self first. 

Deli, O, but, signior, had you such a 
wife as mine is, you would j 

Mad. Such a wife ! Now hate me, sir, 
if ever I discerned any wonder in your wife 
yet, with all the speculation I have : I have 
seen some that have been thought fairei 
than she, in my time ; and I have seen 
those have not been altogether so tall, 
esteemed properer women ; and I have 
seen less noses grow upon sweeter faces, 
that have done very well too, in my judg- 
ment. But, in good faith, signior, for all 
this, the gentlewoman is a good, pretty, 
proud, hard-favoured thing, marry not so 
peerlessly to be doted upon, I must con- 
fess : nay, be not angry. 

Deli. Well, sir, however you please to 
forget yourself, I have not deserved to be 
thus pLiyed upon ; but henceforth, pra> 
you forbear my house, for I can but faintly 
endure the savour of his breath, at my 
table, that shall thus jade me for my 
courtesies. 

Mad. Nay, then, signior, let me tell you 
your wife is no proper woman, ^ and by my 


our old plays to signify just what the speaker 
pleases. Sparta was famous for its breed of 
dogs : perhaps some recollection of this circum- 
stance might give rise to the abusive tenns which 
follow. 

* With their pockets full of blanks, &c.] 
Meaning, I suppose, bonds and covenants, 
ready drawn, and only waiting to be filled up 
by such as were reduced to sell or mortgage 
their estates. 

* Punt. Flis rest I why, has he a forked 
head fj Alluding to the semi-circular foim of 
the musket rest ; see p. 23 b. 

* Nay then, signor, let me tell yon your wipe 
is no proper ivomati,] i.e., not ptoper or peculuu 
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life, I suspect her honesty, that’s more, 
which you may likewise suspect if you 
please, do you see? I’ll urge you to 
nothing against your appetite, but if you 
please, you may suspect it. i 

Deli> Good, sir. \F.xit, 

MacL Good sir ! now liorn upon horn 
pursue thee, thou blind, egregious do- 
tard 1 

Car, O, you shall liear him speak like 
envy, — SigniorMacilente, you saw Monsieur 
Brisk lately : 1 heaid you were with him at 
court. 

Mad* Ay, Buffone, I was witli him. 

Car. And how is he respected there ? I 
know you’ll deal ingenuously with us ; is 
he made much of amongst the sweeter sort 
of gallants ? 

Mad, Faith, ay ; his civet and his cast- 
ing-glass^ 

Have helpt him to a place amongst tlie 
rest : 

And there, his seniors give liiin good sliglit 
looks, 

After their garb, smile, and salute in 
Frencli 

With some new compliment. 

Car, What, is this nil ? 

Mad, Why say, tliat they should shew 
the frothy fool 

Such grace as they pretend comes from the 
heart, 

He had a mighty windfall out of doulH ! 
Why, all their graces are not to do gnace 
To virtue or desert ; but to ride botli 
With their gilt spurs quite bieatliless, froi-i 
themselves. 

'Tis now esteemed precisianism in wit,^ 
And a disease in nature, to be kind 


to yourself, but common to all who solicit her. 
This is Mr. Whalley’s explanation ; winch lie in- 
forces by several examples of the word 
thus applied. As 1 think turn wron^, I have 
omitted nis quotations : proper used hcie, as 
properer is just above, for /land^ome ; had it 
been otherwise, M.acilente would not have iimuc- 
diately subjoined — ‘^and, by my life, 1 suspect 
her lioncbty, thafs more,” 

* y//r casiing-^4?.f.y.] Casting-glasses, or, as 
they wcie more generally termed casting-bottles, 
were small bottles for holding liquid ebscnces 
and perfumes. They were in very general use, 
and are mentioned in a thoiibiind places by our 
old dramatists. It may be obseived here that 
perfumes of all kinds were more in vogue in 
the age of Elizabeth than of George 111. 
They were certainly more necessary ; but 
fashmn and propriety do not always walk hand 
in hand, 

» HOW ntiomid precisiamam in wit,} 


OF HIS HUMOUR. [act iv. 


Toward desert, to love or seek good 
names. 

Who feeds with a good name ? who thrives 
with loving ? 

Who can provide feast for his own desires, 
With serving others? — ha, ha, ha ! , 

'Tis folly, by our wisest woi Id lings proved, 
if not to gam by love, to be beloved. 

Car, How like \;,ou him? is’t not a good 
spiteful slave, ha ? 

Pu7it, Shiewd, shrewd. 

Car, D— n me ! 1 could eat his flesh 
now; divine, sweet villain ! 

Mud, Nay, prithee leave: What's he 
there ? 

Car, Who? this in the starched beard 
it's the dull, stiff kniglit Puntarvolo, man; 
he's to tiavel now presently : he has a good 
knotty wit ; marry, he carries little on't out 
of the land with him. 

Mad, How then? 

Car. He puts it lorth in venture, as he 
does his money upon the return of a dog 
and cat. 

Mad. Is this he? 

Car. Ay, this is he: a good tough gen- 
tleman : he looks like a shield of biawn at 
^hrove-tide, out of date, and ready to take 
his leave ; or a dry pole of ling upon Easter- 
eve, that has furnished the table all Lent, 
as he has done the city this last vacation. 

Mud, Come, you’ll never leave your 
stabbing similes : I shall have you aiming 
at me witli ’em by and by; but 

Cur. O, renounce me then ^ pure, honest, 
good devil, 1 love thee above the love of 
women; I could e’en melt in admiration of 
thee, now. Ods so, look here, man; Sir 
UagoiuH and his squire P 


Piiritmiisin, the Puritans in this age being calltd 
the pt'K ise.- - W UAL. 

^ Cai, Jf^/io ? t/iis in the starched beard 1] 'I'he 
piecise and foinial gallants of the day ^such as 
Piintai volo is described to be) had their beard 
stiffened ivith starch : thus Taylor, the water- 
poet, no ill chioniclcr of the fashions : 

“ Some seem as they were starched, stiff, and 
fine, 

Like to the bristles of an angry swine." 

In a preceding pas.sage Puntarvolo dcsirct 
the boy not to stand too near him, lest his breath 
should th.aw his luff. — P. loi a. 

^ Sir Dagonct and his squire."] Sir Dagonct 
is a considerable personage in Morte Arthur, 
He was the squire, or, as the old romance calls 
him, the fool of good King Arthur, and seems to 
be introduced like a Shrovetide cock, for the 
sake of being buffeted and abused hy cvejry 
one. 
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Enter Sogliardo and Shift. 

Sag. Save you, my dear gallantos : nay, 
come, approach, good cavalier: prithee, 
sweet knight, know this gentleman, he’s 
one that it pleases me to use as my good 
friend and companion ; and therefore do 
him good offices : I beseech you, gentles, 
know him, I know him all over. 

Punt. Sir, for Signior Sogliardo’s sake, 
let it suffice, I know you. 

Sog, Why, as I am a gentleman, T thank 
you, kniglit, and it shall suffice. Hark you. 
Sir Pnntarvolo, you’d little tlnnk it ; he’s 
as resolute a piece of flesh as any in the 
world. 

Punt, Indeed, sir ! 

Sog, Upon my gentility, sir; Carlo, a 
word with you ; do you see that same fellow 
there ? 

itar. What, Cavalier Shift ? 

Sog. O, you know him ; cry yon merc'v • 
before me, I think him the tallest man 
living’ within the walls of Europts 

Par. I'hc walls of Isurope 1 take heed 
what you say, signior, luirope’s a huge 
thing within the walls. 

Sog, 'Put, an 'twere as huge again, I’d 
justify what I speak. 'Slid, lie swaggered 
even now in a place where we were - I never 
saw a man do it more resolute. 

Car. Nay, indeed, swaggering is a good 
argument of resolution. Do you hear this, 
signior ? 

Maci. Ay, to my grief. O, that such 
muddy flags, 

P'or every drunken flourish, should achieve 
The name of manhood; whilst true perfect 
valour, 

Hating to shew itself, goes by despised ! 
Heart ! I do know now, in a fair just cause, 

I dare do more than he, a thousand times : 
Why should not they take knowledge of 
this, hal 


^ J think hint tJie tallest man livins;, &c.] i.e , 
the stoutest, the bravest: the aiuijiguity of thi.> 
word must apologize for its being noticed a 
second time. 

® Whyy I tell you y sir, h£ has been the only 
Bid-stand !] A cant term for a highw.iyman 
Thus, in the Parsons Wedding : “If you dare 
do this, I shall sing a song of one that bade-stand, 
and mxulc a carrier pay dear for a little ground- 
rent upon his majesty’s highway.** — Act i. sc. i. 

* And you shall be his elder tree,] It was the 
tradition that Judas hung himself on an elder 
tree : thus, in Nixon's Strange Foot-gost : “Our 
gardens will prosper the better, when they have 
m them not one of these elders^ whereupon so 
many covetous yudasses hang themselves." 
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And give my worth allowance before his ? 
Because I cannot swagger. — Now, the pox 
Light on your Pickt-hatch prowess ! 

Sog, Why, I tell yoii, sir : he has been 
I the only Bidstand- that ever kept New* 
j market, Salisbury-plain, Hockley i’ the 
[ Hole, Gads-hill, and all the high places of 
any request : he has had his marcs and his 
geldings, he, have been worth forty, three- 
score, a hundred pound a horse, would ha’ 
sprung you over hedgn and ditch like your 
greyhound : he has doi%c five hundred rob- 
benes in his time, more or less, I assure 
you. 

Pufit, Whet, and scaped? 

Sog. Scajied ! i’ faith, ay : he has broken 
tlie g.iol w Ik'u he has been in irons and 
irons, and berm out, and in again; and 
out, and in ; forty tnne^>, and not so few, he. 

Maci, A 111 trumpet to proclaim such a 
person. 

Car. Rut can this be possible? 

Shift. Whv, 'tis nothing, sir, when a man 
giv('s his aff('‘'-K)ns to it. 

So^. Goofl Pvlad(*>, discourse a robbery 
or two, to salioly these gentlemen of thy 
wairtli . 

Shi ft. Pardon me, rny dear Orestes: 
cans 's have tluur (juiddits, and ’tis ill 
jesting with b('l]-roi)es. 

Car. 11 ow' ! I'y lades and Orestes? 

Sog. Ay, he is my Pylades, and I am his 
Oicstes: liow like you the conceit ? 

Ca*\ O, tis an old stale interlude device : 
no, I’ll give you names myself, look you ; 
he shall be your Judas, and you shall be 
iiis elder-tree’*^ to liang on. 

Marj, Nay, rather let him be Captain 
Pod, and this his motion for he does 
notliing but shew him. 

Car. ICxcellent : or thus; you shall be 
Holden, and he your camel. 

Shift. You do not mean to ride, gentle- I 
men ? 


* T.et him he Captain Pod, and this his 
motion ;\ The cclebrafed owner of a puppet- 
sliew. He is often mentioned in Jonson. 

Whal. 

* You shall be Holden, and he your camel] 
I’liis seems to be no bad compliment toCavaliero 
Shift, for Holden’s camel was a beast of parts. 
He is mentioned by Taylor, and in very good 
company : 

“ That for ingenuous study Aorfm can put 
Old Holders camels or fine Banks his cut,” 
Cast over the Watery p. 159. 

Our camels now stalk along the street with ex- 
emplary gravity : but they appear to have inter- 
mitted their “ ingenious studies" of late, which 
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Puhi, Faith, let me end it for you, gal- 
lants : you shall be his Countenance, and 
he your Resolution. 

Troth, that's pretty : how say you, 
Cavalier, shall it be so ? 

Car, Ay, ay, most voices. 

Shift, Faith, I am easily yielding to any 
[ good impressions. 

Sog, l"hen give hands, good Resolution. 

Car, Mass, he cannot say, good Coun- 
tenance, now properly to him again. 

Punt. Yes, by an irony. 

Mad. O, sir, the countenance of Reso- 
lution should, as he is, be altogether grim 
and unpleasant. 

Enter Fastidious Brisk. 

Fast. Gk>od hours make music with your 
mirth, gentlemen, and keep time to your 
humours ! — How now, Carlo ? 

Punt, Monsieur Brisk ! many a long 
look have I extended for you, sir. 

Fast, Good faith, I must crave pardon : 
I was invited this morning, ere I was out 
of my bed, by a bevy of ladies, to a banquet : 
whence it was almost one of Hercules's 
labours for me to come away, but that the 
respect of my promise did so prevail with 
me. I know they'll take it very ill, espe- 
cially one that gave me this bracelet of her 
hair* but over night, and this pearl another 

gave me from her forehead, marry she 

what 1 are the writings ready? 

Punt. I will send my man to know. 
Sirrah, go you to the notary's, and learn 
if he tie ready : leave the dog, sir. 

\Exit Ser\'ant. 

Fast. And how does my rare qualified 
friend Sogliardo ? Oh, Signior Macilente ! 


have been zealously taken up by bears and pigs ; 
with more advantage^ it is to be feared, (as 
indeed has been sometimes said of students with 
two legs), to others than to themselves. 

^ Esf^ially one that gave me this bracelet of 
her hair, &c.] These pretty love-tokens are 
fre<|ueiiuy mentioned by our old dramatists: 
thus Btathwayt : 

** Didst ever see a favour worn by me. 

But that p^r bracelet I received of thee, 
Twined with thy faithless hair f* 

Inconstant Shepheardesse. 

But it was not the ladies only who bestowed 
the gentlemen appear to have been 
equMly lavish of their lovelocks. In The Bally 
Luciha is very pleasant with poor Sir Ambrose 
en thi^ subject: 

** Euc. Had you not 
Ali^doticoT 

Antb, A head I I have one still. 


by these eyes, I saw you not ; I had saluted 
ou sooner else, o’ my troth. I hope, sir, 

may presume upon you, that you will not 
divulge my late check, or disgrace, indeed, 
sir. 

Mad, You may, sir. 

Car. He knows some notorious jest by 
this gull,^ that he hath him so obsequious. 

Sog. Monsieur Fastidious, do you see 
this folow there? does he not look like a 
clown ? would you think there were any- 
thing in him ? 

Fast. Anything in him ! beshrew me, 
ay ; the fellow hath a good ingenious face. 

Sag. By this element he is as ingenious 
a tall man as ever swaggered about London: 
he, and I, call Countenance and Resolu- 
tion; but his name is Cavalier Shift. 

Punt. Cavalier, you knew Signior Clog, 
that was hanged for the robbery at Harrow- 
on-the-Hill ? 

Sog, Knew him, sir I why, 'tw'as he gave 
all the directions for the action. 

Punt, How 1 was it your project, sir? 

Shift. Pardon me, Countenance, you do 
me some wrong to make occasions public 
which I imparted to you in private. 

Sog. God’s will 1 here are none but friends. 
Resolution. 

Shift. That’s all one; things of conse- 
quence must have their respects ; where, 

I how, and to whom. — Yes, sir, he shewed 
i himself a true Clog in the coherence of that 
affair, sir ; for, if he had managed matters 
' as they were corroborated to him, it had 
been better for him by a forty or fifty score 
of pounds, sir ; and he himself might have 
lived, in despight of fates, to have fed on 
woodcocks,^ with the rest: but it was his 


Luc. Of hairy I mean ; 

Favours have gleaned too much : pray, pardon 
me, 

If it were mine, they should go look their 
hraceletSy 

Or stay till the next crop.” 

* He kn(nv5 some notorious jest by this gully'l 
i.c., of this gull. — See p. $2 ay b. 'The check 
to which Fastidious alludes was the contempt 
expressed for him at court by Savioiina. 

• He might have lived to have fed on wood- 
cocks, &c.] A woodcock is frequently mentioned 
by our old dramatists, as the chief dish at ordi- 
naries (gambling-houses), and at the best tables ; 
but woodcoch, as has been already noticed, was 
also a cant name for a fool ; to feed on weod^ 
cocksy therefore, in the language of Shift, most 
probably meant^ to prey on dupes who assembled 
there. This Shift Ls really a pleasant felloW, and 
Gay, in the Beggars Opera, has some obliga* 
tionstohim. 
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heavy fortune to sink, poor Clog I and 
therefore talk no more of him. 

Punt. Why, had he more aiders then ? 

Sag, O lord, sir! ay, there were some 
present there, that were the Nine Worthies 
to him, i' faith. 

Shift. Ay, sir, I can satisfy you at more 
convenient conference : but for mine own 
part, I have now reconciled myself to other 
courses, and profess a living out of my other 
qualities. 

Sog. Nay, he has left all now, I assure 
you, and is able to live like a gentleman, by 
nis qualities. By this dog, he has the most 
rare gift in tobacco that ever you knew. 

Car. He keeps more ado with this 
monster than ever Banks did with his 
horse, or the fellow with the elephant. ‘ 

Mad. He will hang out his picture, 
shortly, in a cloth, you shall see. 

Sog. O, he does manage a quarrel the 
best that ever you saw, for terms and cir- 
cumstances. 

Pa^t. Good faith, signior, now you speak 
of a quarrel. Til acquaint you with a diffe- 
rence that happened between a gallant and 
myself ; Sir Puntarvolo, you know him if I 
should name him, Signior Luculento. 

.Luculento ! what inauspicious 
chance interposed itself to your two loves? 

Fast. Faith, sir, the same that sun- 
dered Agamemnon and great Thetis' son ; 
but let the cause escape, sir : he sent me a 
challenge, mixt with some few braves, which 
I restored, and in fine we met. Now, indeed, 
sir, I must tell you he did offer at first very 
desperately, but without judgment : for, 
look you, sir, I cast myself into this figure ; 


* He keeps more ado with this monster than 
ever Banks did with his horse, or the fellcnv 
with the elephant.] Banks’s cut (curtal) has been 
just noticed in the quotation from Taylor: he 
was taught, says Sir Kenelm Digby, to shew 
tricks, with cards and dice, and perform several 
feats of art to the admiration of tne virtuosos of 
those days, who mention him with great respect 
on all occasions. Not satisfied with his reputa- 
tion in this country, Morocco (for that was the 
animal’s name), wandered in a luckless hour to 
the Continent, where, if we may trust Jonson, 
{Epig. 134,) both he and his master were 
burned for witches ” The elephant^ though 
not so well known as the *‘cut,” was also of some 
celebrity in his time, and is mentioned together 
with him by Donne, Sat. i. ; 

” But to a grave man he doth move no more 
Than the wise politique horse would hereto- 
fore, 

Or thou ,0 elephant t or ape wilt do, 

When any names the King of Spain to you.** 


now he comes violently on, and withal ad- 
vancing his rapier to strike, I thought to 
have took his arm, for he had left his whole 
body to my election, and I was sure he 
could not recover his guard. Sir, I mist 
my purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet- 
sleeve, ^ ran him close by the left cheek, and 
through his hair. He again lights me 
here, —I had on a gold cable hatband, 
then new come up, wWch I wore about a 
murrey French hat I had, — cuts my hat- 
band, and yet it was massy goldsmith's 
work, cuts my brims, which, by good for- 
tune, being thick embroidered with gold 
twist and spangles, disappointed the force 
of the blow : nevertheless, it grazed on my 
shoulder, takes me away six purls of an 
Italian cut-work band I wore, cost me three 
pound in the Exchange but three days 
before. 

Punt. This was a strange encounter. 

Fast. Nay, you shall hear, sir : with this 
we both fell out, and breathed. Now, 
upon the second sign of his assault, I be- 
took me to the former manner of niy de- 
fence ; he, on the other side, abandoned 
his body to the same danger as before, and 
follows me still with blows : but I being 
loth to take the deadly advantage that lay 
before me of his left side, made a kind of 
«:^ramazoun,s lan him up to the hilts 
through the doublet, through the shirt, and 
yet missed the skin. He, making a reverse 
blow, — falls upon my embossed girdle, I 
had thrown off the hangers a little before,^ 
— strikes off a skirt of a thick-laced satin 
doublet I had, lined with four taffatas, cuts 
off two panes embroidered with pearl, 


• Rashed his doublet sleeve.] To rash (a verb 
which we have unprovidently suffered to grow 
obsolete), is to strike obliquely with violence, 
as a wild boar does with his tusk. It is 
scrvable with what accuracy Shakspeare has 
corrected the old quarto of King Lear, which 
reads : 

^ ** Nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh rash boarish fangs, 

for which he has properly given, stick boarish 

fangs.” 

* Made a kind of stramazounj] Siramazzone^ 
Italian ^estrama^oHy French;\ is a descending 
blow with the edge of a sword as opposed to 
stoccata^ a thmst It freauently occurs in our 
old writers, with whom a duel was not so quickly 
dispatched as it is in our days. 1 am not 
accountable for the sense which Fastidious gives 
the term, for he was probably designed to blunder. 

♦ I had thrown ojff the hangers oe/ore^ Le., the 
fringed loops appended to the girdle, in which 
the dagger or small sword usual^ hung. 
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rends through the drawings-out of tissue, 
enters the linings, and skips the flesh. 

Car* I wonder he speaks not of his 
wrought shirt. ^ 

Fast Here, in the opinion of mutual 
damage, we paused ; but ere I proceed I must 
tell you, signior, that, m this last encounter, 
not having leisure to put off my silver 
spurs, one of the rowels catched hold of 
the ruffle of my boot, and being Spanish 
leather,^ and subject to tear, overt iirows 
me, rends me two pair of silk stockings, 
that I put on, being somewhat a raw morn- 
ing, a peach colour and another, and strikes 
me some half inch deep into the side of the 
calf ; he, seeing the blood come, presently 
takes horse and away ; T, having bound up 
my wound with a piece of my wrought 
shirt 

Car. 01 comes it in there ? 

Fast. Rid after him, and, lighting at 
the court gate both together, embracecl, 
and marched hand in hand up into tlie 
^.<^cnce. Was not this business well 
^ > 

carricv . 

Maci. 'W’ell ! yes, and by this we can 
guess what g^uUleman w'ore. 

^ PuNt 'Fore U was a de^ignment 

I be^un with much r>o'u'io'h rnainlained 
with as much prowes- ended with 
more humanity.— 

Re-enter Servant. 

How now, what says tiie notary? 

SeriK He says he is ready, sir ; he stays 
but your worship's pleasure. 

Punt. C'ome, W'c will go to him, mon- 
sieur. Gentlemen, shall wc entreat you to 
be witnesses? 

Sag. You shall entreat me, sir.— Come, 
Resolution. 

Shift. I follow you, good Countenance. 
Car. Come, signior, come, come. 

\Exeufit all but Macilente. 


Mad. O, that there should be fortune | 
To clothe these men, so naked in desert ! 
And that the just storm of a wretched life 
Beats them not ragged, for their wretched 
souls, 

And, since as fruitless, even as black as 
coals. [ E I it. 

[Mif. ''Adiy, but, signior, how comes it 
that Fuii^,^u^o a]:>[)cared not with liis sisteds I 
intelligence to Brisk ? 

Cor. Marry, long of the evil angels tliat 
she gave him, w'bo have ind-cd tein]ji< fl 
the good simple youlli to f(dh>\v the tail of 
the fashion, and m'glect the imposition of ' 
his friends. Beho]».l, here lie conu'S, vciv 
wonshipliilly attended, and with good 
variety.] 

SCT-vNls V. -A Room in l^ehro’s House. 

Enter h'nngoso /// a new suit, /allowed by 
^ his dhulor, Sliocmakcr, and Haber- 
dasher. 

Fung. Graniercy, good slmeiudker, I’ll 
put to strings myself. \E\it Sliomnakf r. j 
Now, sir, let me see what niust you have 
for tliis hat ? 

J/abe. Here’s tlie bill, .sir. 

Rung. How do(\> ii become me, well? 
lai. KxeelleiU, sir, as cvei you had any 
hat m your life. 

Way, yi/'H say so ell 
Hahe. In i.uth, sir, ibe .tdi ^ as 
any man in this towm can sene you, and 
I will maintain fashion as lung; never tiust 
I me for a groat else. 

Fung, J)ocs it apply well to my suit? 

Tai. Exceeding well, sir. 

Fung. How lik'st thou my suit, haber- 
dasher ? 

Ilabe, By my troth, sir, ’tis wxy rarely 
well made ; I never saw a suit sit better, I 
can tell on. 


1 / 'wmiderke s/>caks not of his wrought shirt ] 
Tliis was one of the fashionable extravagancies 
of the time. The linen, both of men and women, 
Was cither so worked as to resemble the finest 
lace, or was ornamented, by the needle, with 
representations of fruits, flowers, passages of his- 
tory, &c. The Puritans, it appears, turned the 
mode to account, and substituted texts of Scrip- 
ture for the usual embellishments. There is a plea- 
sant allu-sibn to this practice in the City Match : 
** Sir, she’s a Puritan at her needle too : 

My smock sleeves have such holy embroideries, 
And are so learned, that I fear in tim« 

All my app^l will be quoted by 
J&me pure instructor.”— Act ii. sc. % 


® One of the sfurs catched hold of the ruffle of 
my boot, and be in Spanish leather, d^T.j 'Hus 
explains what the nature of ilie 7'uff or ruf/te 
was, about wliich there have Ix^en some doubts. 
The tops of the boots of JonsonN time, as 
Whalley observes, turned down, and hung in 
loose folds over the leg ; they were probably of 
a finer leather than the rest of the boot, and 
seem to have had their edges fringed or scol- 
loped ; the exact form of them may be seen in 
several of the whole length portraits of James 
and Charles’s days, particularly in those by 
Vandyke ; the edges of the ruffle in some 


Vandyke ; the 
instances wer 
lace. 


evidently laid with gold 
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1 Tai, Nay, we have no art to please our 
I friends, wc ! 

Fung. Here, haberdasher, tell this same. 

[Gh.'cs him money. 

Habe. Good faith, sir, it makes you have 
I an excellent body. 

Fung. Nay, believe me, I think I have 
j as good a body in clothes as another. 

I Tai. You lack points to bring your 
apparel together, sir. 

Fung. I’ll have points anon. How now I 
Is’t right. 

flabe. Faith, sir, ’tis too little, but upon 

farther hopes Good morrow to you, 

SI r. \F.xit. 

Fung. Farewell, good haberdasher. 
Well, "now, Master Snip, let me see your 
bill. 


\Mit. Methinks he discharges his fol- 
lowers too thick. 

Cor. O, therein he saucily imitates some 
great man. I warrant you, though he 
turns off them, he keeps this tailor, m place 
of a page, to follow him still. J 


Fung, dhis bill is very reasonable, in 
faith : liark you, Master Snip-“'rrolh, sir, 
I am not altogether so well furnished at 
this piesent, as I could wish I were ; 
but - if you’ll do me the favour to take 
part in hand, you shall have all I have, by 
I this liand 
j Tai. Sir 

Fun^. And but give me credit for the 
re.:)t ui 111 the beginning of the next term. 

Tai. O h rd, sir 

Fung. ’1^'oje God, and by this light, I’ll 
pay you to the utmost, and ackiunvledge 
myself very deeply engaged to you by tue 
courtesy. 

Tai. Why, how much have you theie, 
sir? 

Fung. Marry, I have here four angels, 
and fifteen shillings of white money it’s 
all I have, as I hope to be blest. 

Tai. You will not fail me at the next 
term with the rest? 

Fung. No, an I do, pray heaven I be 
hanged. Let me never breathe again upon 
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Uiis mortal stage, as the philosopher calls 
it ! By this air, and as I am a gentleman, 
I’ll hold. 


{Cor. He were an iron-hearted fellow, in 
my judgment, that would not credit him 
upon this volley of oaths.] 


Tai. Well, sir, I’ll not stick with any 
gentleman for a tritlc : you know what 'tis 
remains ? 

Fung. Ay, sir, and T give you thanks in 
good faith. O fate, how happy am I made 
in tliis good fortune ! Weil, now I'll go 
seek out Monsieur Brisk. ’Ods so, I have 
forgot riband for my shoes, and points. 
’Slid, what luck’s tliis ! how shall Ido? 
Master Snip, pray let me redact some tw'o 
or three shillings for points and ribands : 
as I am an honest man, I liave utterly 
disfurnis)ic‘d myself, in the default of 
memory; piay let me be beholding to 
you ; it shall come home in tlie bill, be- 
lieve me. 

Tai. Faith, sir, I can hardly depart 
with ready money but I’D take up, 
and send you some by my boy pre- 
sently. Wliat coloured riband would you 
have ? 

Fung. What you shall think meet in 
your judgment, sir, to my suit. 

I'ai. Well, I’ll send you some pre- 
sently. 

Fung. And points too, sir? 

Tai. And points too, sir. 

Fung. Good lord, how shall I study to 
deserve this kindness of you, sir 1 Pray let 
your youth make hastt', lor I should have 
done a busuu'Ss an iiour since, that I doubt 
I shall come too late. {Exit Tailor.] Now, 
in good faith, 1 am exceeding pi cud of my 
su.t. 


{Cor. Do you observe the plunges that 
this poor gallant is put to, signior, to pur- 
chase the fashion? 

A fit. Ay, and to be still a fashion be- 
hind with the world, that’s the .sport. 

Cor. Stay : O, here they come from 
sealed and dclivcrcdf\ 


I 

i 


^ Four angels, and fifteen shillings of white 
money :] An angel was a gold coin, worth about 
ten shillings ; wHte money was the cant term for 
silver specie. Thus Massinger : If thou wert 
an angel ofgold^ I would not put thee into white 
money C — Virgin Martyr. 

• Tai- Faith, sir, I can hardly depart with 
r$ady money;] To part and depart with any- 


thing, were syiK’inyinous expressions. So our 
author, in the Sad Shepherd : 

** I have dephrted it ’mong my poor neighbours.” 

And Shakspeare, in King fohn : 

** John, to stop Arthur’s title in the whole, 

Hath willingly departed with apart.*' — Whal 
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SCENE VI ♦ — Puntarvolo’s Lodgings. 

Enter Puntarvolo, Fastidious Brisk in a 
new suit, and Servants, with the dog. 

Punt. Well, now my whole venture is 
forth, I will resolve to depart shortly. 

Fast. Faith, Sir Puntarvolo, go to the 
court, and take leave of the ladies first. 

Punt. I care not if it be this afternoons 
labour. Where is Carlo? 

Fast. Here he comes. 

Enter Carlo, Sogliardo, Shift, and 
Macilente. 

Car. Faith, gallants, I am persuading 
this gentleman [points to Sogliardo] to 
turn courtier. He is a man of fair revenue, 
and his estate will bear the charge well. 
Besides, for his other gifts of the mind, or 
. so, why, they are as nature lent him them, 
pure, simple, without any artificial drug or 
mixture of these too threadbare beggarly 
qualities, learning and knowledge, and 
therefore the more accommodate and 
genuine. Now, for the life itself 

Fast. O, the most celestial, and full of 
wonder* and delight, that can be imngined, 
signior, beyond thought and apprehension 
of pleasure I A man lives there in that 
divine rapture, that he will think himself i' 
the ninth heaven for the time, and lose all 
sense of mortality whatsoever, when he 
shall behold such glorious and almost im- 
mortal beauties ; hear such angelical and 
harmonious voices, discourse with such 
flowing and ambrosial spirits, whose wits 
are as sudden as lightning, and humorous 
as nectar ; oh, it makes a man all quintes- 
sence and flame, and lifts him up, in a 
moment, to the very crystal crown of the 
i sky, where, hovering in the strength of his 
imagination, he shall behold all the de- 
lights of the Hesperidcs, the Insulae For- 
tunatae, Adonis’ Gardens, Tempe, or what 
else, confined within the amplest verge of 
poesy, to be mere umbrae, and imperfect 
figures, conferred with the most essendal 
f^city of your court. 


Mad. Well, this encomium was not ex- 
temporal, it came too perfectly off.^ 

Car. Asides, sir, you shall never need 
to go to a hot-house, you shall sweat there 
with courting your mistress, or losing your 
money at primero, as well as in all the 
stoves in Sweden. Marry, this, sir, you 
must ever be sure to carry a good strong 
perfume about you, that your mistress’s dog 
may smell you out amongst the rest ; and in 
making love to her, never fear to be out ; for 
you may have a pipe of tobacco, or a bass 
viol shall hang o’ the wall, of purpose, will 
put you in presently. The tricks your 
Resolution has taught you in tobacco, the 
whiffe, and those sleights, will stand you 
in very good ornament there. 

Fast. Ay, to some, perhaps ; but, an he 
sliould come to my mistress with tobacco 
(this gentleman knows) she’d reply upon 
him, i’ faith. O, by this bright sun, she has 
the most acnite, leady, and facetious wit, that 

tut, there’s no spirit able to stand her. 

You can report it, signior, you have seen her. 

Punt. Then can he report no less, out of 
his judgment, I assure him. 

Mad. Troth, I like her well enough, but 
she's too self-conceited, methinks. 

Fast Ay, indeed, she’s a little too self-con- 
ceited ; an'twere not for that Iminour, she were 
the most-to-be-adniired lady in the world. 

Punt. Indeed, it is a humour that takes 
from her other excellencies. 

Mad. Why, it may easily be made to 
forsake her, in my thought. 

Fast. Easily, sir I then are all impossi- 
bilities easy. 

Mad. You conclude too quick upon me, 
signior. What will you say, if I make It 
so perspicuously appear now, that yourself 
shall confess nothing more possible ? 

Fast. Marry, I will say, I will both ap- 
plaud and admire you for it. 

Punt. And I will second him in the 
admiration. 

Mad. Why, I'll shew you, gentlemen. 
— Carlo, come hither. 

[Maci. Car. Punt, and Fast, whisper 
together. 


1 Fast 0 , the most celestial and full o/ came too perfectly ojf,] i.c., it was too fluent 
ftvonder, &c.] This interruption of Brisk^s is and highly finished ; and. indeed, it has the air 
yery artful in the poet : Carlo was more a man of being borrowed from some p^antic rhapso- 
of me town, whose elysium was the inside of a dist of the day. Adonis’ Ganiens, and the 
tavern or an ordinary, and not the presence- Fortunate Isles, were not likely to be much 
chamber at court : but Brisk, whose happiness known to Fastidious : there is, besides, an 
iu the circle of courtiers, may witn great evident allusion to the elegant day-dreams of 
propriety break out into a rapturous harangue on Plato in every part of the speech. Carlo 
pleasures of a court life.— W h A t. plunges at once into common life and common I 

This encomium was not extemporal^ it language. 
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; SCENE VI.] 


Sog, Good faith, I have a great humour 
to the court. What thinks my Resolution? 
shall I adventure? 

SAi/jt, Troth, Countenance, as you 
please ; the place is a place of good repu- 
tation and capacity. 

So^. O, my tricks in tobacco, as Carlo 
says, will shew excellent there. 

Ski/f. Why, you may go with these 
gentlemen now, and see fashions ; and 
^ter, as you shall see correspondence. 

Sog. You say true. You will go with 
me, Resolution ? 

Shift. I will meet you, Countenance, 
about three or four o’clock ; but to say to 
go with you, I cannot ; for, as I am Apple- 
John, I am to go before the cockatrice you 
saw this morning, and, therefore, pray, 
present me excused, good Countenance. 

Sog. Farewell, good Resolution, but fail 
not to meet. 

Shift* As I live. [JSxit. 

Punt. Admirably excellent I 

Mad. If you can but persuade Sogliardo 
to court, there's all now. 

Car* O, let me alone, that’s my task. 

[^Goes to Sogliardo. 

Fast. Now, by wit, Macilente, it’s above 
measure excellent : 'twill be the only court- 
exploit that ever proved courtier ingenious. 

Punt. Upon my soul, it puts the lady 
quite out of her humour, and we shall 
Taugh with judgment. 

Car. Come, the gentleman was of him- 
self resolved to go with you, afore I moved 
it. 

Mad, Why, then, gallants, you two 
and Carlo go afore to prepare the jest ; 
Sogliardo and I will come some while 
after you. 

Car. Pardon me, I am not for the court. 

Punt. That’s true ; Carlo comes not at 
court, indeed. Well, you shall leave it to 
the faculty of Monsieur Brisk and myself ; 
imon our lives, we will manage it happily. 
Cfarlo shall bespeak supper at the Mitre, 
against we come back ; where we will 
meet, and dimple our cheeks with laughter 
at the success. 

Car. Ay, but will you promise to come? 


' Poor poll /] He calls him parrot, from his 
imitating the dress, as that bird does tne words, 
of others.— W hal. 

* This it is to dog tho fashion.\ i.c.. to 
follow the fashion at a distance, as a dog follows 
the heels of his master. — W hal. 

* Would I had one of Kemp’s shoes to throw 
Mtiryon.} To throw an old shoe after one 
m liiws aakci" it a proverb of very ancient 


Punt. Myself shall undertake for tlicm ; 
he that fails, let his reputation lie under 
the lash of thy tongue. 

Car. Ods so, look who corner here 1 

Enter Fungoso. 

Sog. What, nephew I 

Fung. U ncle, God save you ; did you 
see a gentleman, one Monsieur Brisk, a 
courtier? he goes in such a suit as I do. 

Sog. Here is the gentleman, nephew, 
but not in such a suit. 

Fung. Another suit 1 [Swoons. 

Sog. How now, nephew ? 

Fast. Would you speak with me, sir ? 

Car. Ay, when he has recovered himself, 
poor Poll !* 

Punt. Some rosa-solis. 

Mad. How now, signior? 

Fung, I ain not well, sir. 

Mad. Why, this it is to dog the 
fashion. 2 

Car. Nay, come, gentlemen, remember 
your affairs ; his disease is nothing but the 
flux of apparel. 

Punt. Sirs, return to the lodging, keep I 
the cat safe ; 1 11 be the dog’s guardian | 
myself. [Exeunt Servants. 

Sog. Nephew, will you go to court with j 
us? these gentlemen and I are for the 1 
court : nay, be not so melancholy. 

Fung. 'Slid, I think no man in Chris- 
tendom has that rascally fortune that I 
have. 

Mad. Faith, your suit is well enough, 
signior. 

Fung. Nay, not for that, I protest ; but 
I had an errand to Monsieur Fastidious, 
and I have forgot it. 

Mad. Why, go along to court with us, 
and remember it ; come, gentlemen, you 
three take one boat, and Sogliardo and I 
will take another : we shall be there in- 
stantly. 

Fast. Content : good sir, vouchsafe us 
your pleasance. 

Punt. Farewell, Carlo ; remember. 

Car. I warrant you : would I had one of 
Kemp's shoes to throw after you.^ 


standing ; and Kempe, who about this time had 
finished his ** Nine Days* Wonder/* or his 
Morrice-dance from London to Norwich^ was 
sufficiently popular (exclusive of his talents on 
the stage) to make the allusion to his shoes well 
received. Peradventure too, as Nic. Bottom 
says, to render the jest more gracious,” 
himself might be the speaker ; for though nil 
name does not appear among the performers, as 
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[act V. 


Punt. Good fortune will close the eyes 
of our jest, fear not ; and wc shall frolick. 

[Exeu?ii. 

[Mit. I'his Macilente, sif^nior, begins to 
be more sociable on a sudden, methinks, 
than he was before : there’s some portent 
in it, I believe. 

Cor. O, he’s a fellow of a strnng^ nature. , 
Now docs lie, in this calm of his humour, ! 
plot, and store up a world of malicious 
thoughts in l)is brain, till lie is so full vvitli 
them, that you shall see the very tornmt of 
his envy break forth like a laufl-ihifid : 
and, against the course of all their atfec- 
tions, oppose itself so violently, that you 
will almost have wonder to think, how ’tis 
possible the current of their dispositions 
shall receive so (juuk and strong an altera- 
tion. 

Mit. Ay marry, sir, thi '. is that on which 
my expectation has dwelt all this wdiih* : 
for I must t(']l y(ni, sigpnor, though 1 was 
loth to int'U'i iij^t the scene, yet I made il a 
question in mine own {nnate discour'-c, 
how he should projxrly call it E 'o y Min 
oat of his Humour, wIk'h I saw all his 
actors so strongly pin au', and continue 
th('ir iiumoiirs ? 

Cor. Why, therein his art appears most 
full of lustre, J and ap[)roachelh niMiosi the 
life: especially when in the flame and 
height of tlieir humours, thev arc laid tlat, 
it ftlls the eye Ixittyr, and wnh more con- 
tentment. Ilow tedious a ^ight were it to 
behold a proud exalted tree lopt, and cut 
down by degrees, when it might be felled 
in a moment? and to set the axe to it 
before it came to that pride and fullness, 
were, as not to have it grow. 

Mit. Well, I shall long till I see this fall 
you talk of. 


in the prcce<linc: comedy, yet if is almost certain 
that he was in the list , and ho, not improbably, 
played Carlo Buffono. Kempe piibhslied the 
account of liis singular cxpotiition in tUoo. It is 
a great cunosity, and, as a rude picture of national 
manners, extremely well worth reprinting -- j Re- 
printed by Mr. Dyce, Cam. Soc. 1840 J 

^ Cor. li^hy, thrrrin /u\s art appears most full 
oflustrcy &c.] Ill this compliment, wdiich Jon- 
son pays to himself, there is a poition of soplustry 
and bad reasoning, of which poor Mitis, as 
usual, suspects nothing. A tree, whether felled 
in a moment or cut down by degrees, is still 
destroyed violence; but violent changes in 
hurtiours^ as Jonson justly understands the word, 
are neither probable nor natural. He had well 
learned, from his beloved ancients, that, pre- 
viously to a change in the tenor of the plot, the 


Cor. To help your longing, signior, let f 
your imagination be swifter than a pair of 
oars: and by this, suppose Puntarvolo, 
Brisk, Fungoso, and the dog, arrived at 
tlie court-gate, and going up to the great ^ 
chamber. Macilente and Sogliardo, we/ll 
leave them on the water, till possibility 
and natural means may land them. Here 
: come the gallants, now prepare your ex- 
pectation.] 


ACT V. 

SCENE \.--r he Palate Stairs. 

Enter Puntarvolo. with his dog, followed 
by Fastidious Brisk and Fungoso. 

Punt. ( ’ome, gentles. Sigmor, you are 
sufheit ntly instructed. 

Fast. \Vho, 1 , Mr? 

Punt. No, tins gentleman. But stay, I 
take thought how to bestow my dog ; he is 
no competent attendant for the presence. 

Fast. Mass, that’s inic indeed, knight; 
you must not carry him into the presence. 

Punt. I know it, and I, like a dull beast, 
forgot to bring one of my cormorants to 
attend me.- 

Fast. Why, you were best leave him at 
the ])ortei 's lodge. 

Punt. Not so; his w^orth is too well 
known amongst them, to be forth-coming. 

Fast. ’iSIight, how will you do then? 

Punt. I must leave him with one that is 
ignorant of his quality, if 1 will have him 
to be safe. And see ! here comes one that 
will carry coals, ergo, will liold my dog. 

Enter a Groom, with a basket? 

My lioncst friend, may I commit the tuition 
of this dog to tliy prudent care ? 


incidents should all grow to their gride and 
fulness; but be forgot, or rather did not choose 
to remember, that the development should not, 
for that, be liasty and abrupt. This error is not 
of modern date, for it is noticed by Aristotle. 
There arc many, he says, who complicate and 
involve their plots with much art, but who arc 
not equally successful in the unravelling of 
them : lIoAAot 5€, ev, Auov<rt. KaKussi. 

Iltpt ITot. cap. r8. 

^ Fork^ot to brim;; one of my cormorants to 
attend me.] i e., one of my servants. Menials 
appear to have been treated formerly with very 
little ceremony : they were .stripped and beaten 
at their master’s pleasure ; and cormorants^ 
enters^ and feeders, were among the civilest 
names bestowed upon them. 

* Enter a Groom, with a basket.} This stage 


SCENE I.] EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. 


Groom, You may, if you please, sir. 

Punt, Pray thee let me nnd thee here at 
my return ; it shall not be long till I will 
ease thee of thy employment, and please 
thee. Forth, gentles. 

Fast, Why, but will you leave him with 
so slight command, and infuse no more 
charge upon the fellow ? 

Punt. Charge ! no; there were no policy 
in that ; that were to let him know the 
value of the gem he holds, and so to tempt 
frail nature against lier disposition. No, 
pray thee let thy honesty be sweet, as it 
shall be short. 

Groom, Yes, sir 

Punt, But hark you, gallants, and chiefly 
Monsieur Brisk ; wlieii we come in eye -shot, 
or presence of this lady, let not oilier 
matters carry us from our project ; but, if 
we can, single her forth to some place 

Fast. I warrant you. 

Punt, And be not loo sudden, but let 
the device induce itself with good circuni- 
stance. On. 

Fung, Is this the way? good truth, here 
be fine hangings. 

yEveunt Punt. Fast, ayid Fungoso. 

Gr 007)1, Honesty! sweet, and short! 
Marry, it shall, sir, doubt you not; for 
even at this instant if one would give me 
twenty pounds, 1 would not d(‘liver Ihm ; 
theie's for the sioeet : but now, if any man 
come offer me but twopence, he sliall have 
him ; there’s for the short now. 'Slid, what 
a mad Immouroiis gentleman is tins to leave 
his dog with me ! i could run away with 
him now, an he were worth anything. 

direction is from the quaito, and it may be 
assumed, from PuiUarvolu’s observation, that 
the basket liad coals in it. With our ancestors, 
colliers, I know not for what reason, lay, like 
Mrs. Quickly, touier an ill tianie: Decker has 
a little treatise on them, full of the giossest 
abuse ; and a dealer tn coals, an article at that 
time of no great sale perhaps, seems synony- 
mous with everything base and vile. Thus 
Marston, speaking of worthless people, says, 
that “ they were bom naturally for a coal- 
basket,^* — Malecontent, act iv. sc. i. The allu- 
sion here, however, is not to the seller of this 
unfortunate article, but to the bearer of it In 
all great houses, but particularly in the royal 
residences, there were a number of mean and 
dirty dependents, whose office it was to attend 
the wood-yaid, sculleries, &c. Of these d^r in 
the lowest deep there was a lower still) the most 
forlorn wretches seem to have been selected to 
carry coals to the kitchens, halls, &c. To this 
smutty regiment, who attended the progresses, 
aCnd rode ui the carts with the pots and kettles, 
which, with every other article of furniture. 


Enter Macilente and Sogliardo. 

Mad, Come on, .signior, now' prepare to 
court this all- wilted lady, most naturally, 
and like yourself. 

Sog. Faith, an you say the word, I'll 
begm to her in tobacco. 

Mad. O, fie on't ! no; you shall begin 
with Hoiv does ?)iy snoeet lady, or, HVn 
are you so melancholy , madam f thougl; 
she be very merry, it’s all one. 1-te sure Ui 
kiss your hand often enough ; pr.i) foi ho 
health and tell her, how ?nore than moi 
fair she is.^ Screw your face at one sidt 
thus, and protest /’ let her fleer, ami lock 
askance, and hide her teeth witli her fan, 
when she laughs a fit, to biing her in ft 
more matter, that’s nothing; you must talk 
forward (though it be vMthoiit si use, so n 
be without bluslung), ’tis most court-hke 
and well. 

Sog. But sliall I not use tobacco at 
all? 

Mad. O, by no means; ’twill but make 
your bieatli suspected, and that you use it 
only to confound tlie rankness of that. 

Soy. Nay, I’ll be advised, sir, by my 
friends. 

Mill I . Od’s my life, see where Sir Pun- 
tarvolo’s d(;g is. 

Groom, I would the gentleman w^ould 
reinrn for his follower lua'e, I’ll leave him 
to his foitnnos else. 

Mad. 'I'were the only true jest in the 
woild to poison liim now ; ha ’ by this hand 
i’ll do it, if I could but get him of the 
fellow. [Aside.] Signior Sogliaido, vvalk 

were tlicn moved from palace to palace, the 
people, in densioii, gave the name of black 
guards, a leim since become sulficiently familiar, 
and never pi operly explained Mr. Pinkerton, 
with his usual success in eiymolo^i/mg, attempts 
to derive them fiom blaguer, which, he telK us, 
is French for a soldier’s trull : they were, how- 
ever, what I have described ; and it is to one of 
this degraded race, who now enters with his 
basket of charcoal, that Puntarvolo ventures to 
comuiit the tuition of Ins dog. See p i .'b' h, 

^ How more than most fair vhe is.] Macilentc 
speaks pu7‘e Anadia, as did piobably all the 
alfecled courtiers of the day : 

“ O teares, no teares, but raine from beauties 
.skies, 

Making those lillies and those roses grow, 
Which ay most fair, now nuae than ntosi 
fai> show. 

While graceful pity beauty beautifies.** 

® Scre7v your face at one side thus, and pro- 
test:] i.e., use some petty and affected oaths. 
See p. 9 a. 
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aside, and thtnk upon some device to enter- 
tain the lady with. 

So^. So 1 do, sir. 

[ Walks off in a meditating posture. 
Mad, How now, mine honest friend ! 
whose dog-keeper art thou ? 

Groom. Dog-keeper, sir 1 I hope I scorn 
that, i’ faith. 

Mad. Why, dost thou not keep a dog ? 
Groom, Sir, now I do, and now I do 
not : \throws off the dog?\ I think this be 

f ^ect and short. Make me his dog-keepcT ! 

\_Rxit. 

Mad. This is excellent, above expecta- 
tioip ! nay, stay, sir; [seizing the dog.] you'd 
be t^ra veiling ; but ril give you a dram shall 
shorten your voyage, here, [gioes him 
fois&n.] So, sir. 111 be bold to take my 
leave of you. Now to the l urk's court in 
the devil s name, for you shall never go o' 
God’s name, [kicks him out.] Sogliardo, 
come. 

Sog. I have it, i’ faith now, will sting it. 
mad. Take heed you leese it not,^ 
signior, ere you come there ; preserve it. 

[Exeunt. 


[Cor. How like you this first exploit of 
his? 

Mit. O, a piece of true envy; but I 
expect the josue of the other device. 

Cor. Here tliey come will make it 
appear.] 


SCENE II . — An Apartment in the 
Palace. 

Saviolina, Puntarvolo, Fastidious 
Brisk, and Fungoso. 

1 Sav. Why, I thought, Sir Puntarvolo, 
f you had been gone your voyage. 

Punt. Dear and ?nost amiable lady, your 
divine, beauties do bind me to those offices, 
that I cannot depart when I would. 

Sav. 'Tis most court-like spoken, sir ; 
but how might we do to have a sight of 
your dog and cat ? 

Fast. His dog is in the court, lady. 


^ Take heed you leese it not, ] Leese is fre- 
quently used for lose by the writers of Jonson’s 
age. Thus, in the Spanish Tragedy: 

‘^To leese thy life ere life was new begun.*' 

Act ii. 

And in Stow's Annals^ would my uncle 
would let me have my life yet, though I leese 
my kingdom/*— 1580^ p, 837. More cx- 
ti^eiare unnecessary. 


Sav. And not your cat ? how dare you 
trust her behind you, sir. 

Punt. Troth, madam, she hath sore eyes, 
and she doth keep her chamber ; marry, I 
have left her under sufficient guard, there 
are two of my followers to attend her. 

Sav. I'll give you some water for her 
eyes. When do you go, sir ? 

Punt. Certes, sweet lady, I know not. 

Fast. He doth stay the rather, madam, 
to present your acute judgment with so 
courtly and well parted a gentleman as yet 
your ladyship hath never seen. 

Sav. What is he, gentle Monsieur Brisk? 
not that gentleman ? [Points to Fungoso. 

Fast. No, lady, this is a kinsman to 
Justice Silence.* 

Punt. Pray, sir, give me leave to report 
him. He's a gentleman, lady, of that rare 
and admirable faculty, as, I protest, I know 
not his like in Europe ; he is exceedingly 
valiant, an excellent scholar, and so exactly 
travelled, that he is able, in discourse, to 
deliver you a model of any prince’s court 
in the world ; speaks the languages with 
that purity of phrase, and facility of accent, 
that it breeds astonishment; his wit the 
most exuberant, and, above wonder, plea- 
sant, of all that ever entered the concave of 
this ear. 

Fast. "Pis most tnie, lady ; marry, he is 
no sue!) excellent proper man.*^ 

Punt. His travds have changed his com- 
plexion, madam. 

Sav. O, Sir Puntarvolo, you must think 
every man was not bom to have my servant 
Brisk’s feature. 

Punt. But that which transcends all, 
lady; he cloth so peerlessly imitate any 
manner of person for gesture, action, pas- 
sion, or whatever 

Fast, fief, especially a rustic or a clown, 
madam, that it is not possible for the 
sharpest-sighted wit in the world to discern 
any sparks of the gentleman in him, when 
he does it. 

Sav. O, Monsieur Brisk, be not so 
tyrannous to confine all wits within the 
compass of your own ; not find the sparks 


• This is a kinsman to From 

thit allusion, it is clear that Shakspeare's secohd 
part of Henry ly. could not, as Mr. Malono 
observes, be written later than xspS, the year 
before the date of this comedy.— W h A L, 

* Marry, he is no such excellent proper maH.\ 
His personal endowments are not so extraoirdi* 
nary ; this he says to prepare the lady for ih« 
appearance of Sogliardo, who is described kl 
the Introduction as ** an ei^ntial cbwiL’* 
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of a gentleman in him, if he be a gentle- 
man ! 

Fung. No, in truth, sweet lady, I be- 
lieve you cannot. 

Sav. Do you believe so ? why, I can find 
sparks of a gentleman in you, sir. 

Punt. Ay, he is a gentleman, madam, 
and a reveller. 

Fung. Indeed, I think I have seen your 
ladyship at our revels. ^ 

Sav. Like enough, sir; but would I 
might see this wonder you talk of ; may 
one have a sight of him for any reasonable 
sum ? 

Punt. Yes, madam, he will arrive pre- 
sently. 

Sav. What, and shall we see him clown 
it? 

Fast, r faith, sweet lady, that you shall ; 
see, here he comes. 

Enter Macilente and Sogliardo. 

Punt. This is he ! pray observe him, 
lady, 

Sav. Beshrew me, he clowns it properly 
indeed. 

Punt. Nay, mark his courtship. 

Sag. How does my sweet lady ? hot and 
moi^t beautiful and lusty f ha ! 

Sav. Beautiful, an it pleixse you, sir, but 
not lusty. 

Sag. O ho, lady, it pleases you to say so, 
in truth : And how does my sweet lady f in 
healtii ? Bona roha^ querso^ que novclles f 
que novelles f sweet cieature ! 

Sav. O excellent I why, gallants, is this 


^ I think I have seen your ladyship at our 
revels.] At the Inns of Court : see the letter to 
his father, p. 105 b. Saviolina evidently mistakes 
his meaning, for the revels of which he speaks 
wei^ not calculated for the amusement of ladies 
of fashion; nor was she likely to be seen at 
them. 

* Hot and moist?] These two important 
words have been produced by Steevens as a 
strildng proof of Jonson’s malignity to Shak- 
spearc, they being a manifest .sneer at hot and 
moist in Othello. I believe Shakspeare to be 
the greatest parodist, or sneerer, except Aris- 
tophane,s, that ever existed ; and 1 know that, 
in many instances, where Jonsoa has been 
represented as the aggressor, he is man 
more sinned against than sinning.’' Every Man 
<mt of his Humour preceded Othello by many 
years ; the sneer therefore, if any there be, must 
toe placed to the account of the latter. But, 
seriously, can any folly equal that of construing 
every application of a written passage into an 
insult U{^n the original? when we quote 
Horace or Virgil either seriously or humorously. 


he that cannot be deciphered 7^ they were 
very blear-witted, i* faith, that could not 
discern the gentleman in him. 

Punt. But you do, in earnest, lady? 

Sav. Do I, sir ! why, if you had any 
true court-judgment in the carriage of his 
eye, and that inward pcKver that forms his 
countenance, you might perceive his coun- 
terfeiting as clear as the noon-day; alas 
nay, if you would have tried my wit, in- 
deed, you sliould never have told me he 
was a gentleman, but presented him for a 
true clown indeed ; and then have seen if 
I could have deciphered him. 

Fast. 'Fore God, her ladyship says true, 
knight : but does he not attect the clown 
most naturally, mistress ? 

Pu?il. O, she cannot but affirm that, out 
of the bounty of her judgment. 

Sav. Nay, out of doubt he does well, for 
a gentleman to imitate : but 1 warrant you, 
he becomes his natural carriage of the 
gentleman much better than his clownery. 

Fast. 'Tis strange, in truth, her ladyship 
should see so far into him I 

Punt. Ay, is it not ? 

Sav. Faith, as easily as may be; not de- 
ciplier him, quoth you I 

Fung. Good sadness, I wonder at it. 

Maci. Why, has she deciphered him, 
gentlemen ? 

Punt. O, most miraculously, and beyond 
admiration. 

Marl. Is it possible ? 

Fast. She hath galhered most infallible 
signs of the gentleman in him, that's cer- 
tain. 


we do it, I suppose, to show our wit or our 
reading, and not to sneer at them. But Shak- 
.spearc is sacred ! Not so ; for we liave recourse 
to liitn upon all occasions : yet who so honoured? 
—The fact seems to be, that his expressions may 
be lawfully used by every one but Jonson ; upon 
whom, if a single word employed by Shakspeare 
be found, the whole cry of commentators open 
at once. 

With wide Cerberean mouths full loud, and 
ring 

A hideous peal." 

After all, the trite words which gave rise to this 
attack upon our author, are exptv“ssly marked 
by himself as a quotation: — this, however, his 
calumniators did not know, 

® JVhyf galloJitSf is this he that cannot he 
deciphered Saviolina had been ^Id that 
Sogliardo spoke the languages with purity ; from 
the gallimaufry of Latin, French, and Indian, 
with which he accosts her, she naturally con* 
eludes that he is endeavouring to impose upon 
her by an appearance of ignorance. 
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Sav, Why, gallants, let n-e laugh at 
you a little : was this your device to try my 
)udgment in a gentleman ? 

A/aci. Nay, lady, do not scorn us, though 
you have this gift of peis})icacy above 
I others. \V'hat it he should be no gentle- 
man now, but a ( lown indeed, kuly? 

Pu7it. How think you of that? would 
not your ladyship be Out of your Hu- 
mour? 

Pdsi. O, Init slie kno^\s it is not so. 

Sav. Wdiat if he weie not a man, ye 
may as well sa> ? Nay, if )onr worships 
I could gull me so, indeed, you were wiser 
r than you are takcm fur. 

Afuci, In good fnith, lady, he is a very 
perfect clown, botli by father aiul mother; 
that ril assure you. 

Sav. O, sir, you aie very pleasurable. 

Mari. Nay, do but look un his liand, and ' 
that shall resolve you ; look you, lady, 
what a palm here is. 

So<i\ Tut, that was with holding the 
plough. 

Mad. I'he plough ! did you discern any 
such thing in Imn, nuulam? 

Fa si. k'ailli, no, she saw' tlte gtmtleinan 
as bright as at noon-day, slie; she de- 
ciphered him at first. 

Man. 'rrotli, I am sorry your ladyship’s 
sight sliould be so suddenly stiuek. 

Sav, O. you are goodly i^^agles! 

Fad. What, is shtr gom‘? 

Sog. Nay, stay, swt'et lad} ? que novellesf 
que novellrs? 

Sav. C)ut, you fool, you ! 

[I'.xiiin (iN^qrr. 

Fun^. She’s Out of her Humuui, 
r faith*. 

Fast. Nay, let’s follow it while 'tis hot, 
gentlemen. 

Punt. (Jome, on mine honour we shall 
make her blush in thc])resence ; my s[)leeu 
is great with laughter. 

Mad. Your laiigliter will he a cliild of a 
feeble life, 1 bihe\e, sir. [As/de.] Oome, 
signioi, your looks are too dejecud, ine- 
thmks; wliy mix you not mirth w’lth the 
rest? 

Frmg, Od’s will, this suit frets me at the 
fioul. 1‘11 have it altered to*moirow, sure. 

yEj(eu?it, 


^ 0 Aids applause X'aXrvX.^it foully J Seep. 8? A 
* Tuxke heed ^vhai you da; he'll bear no coals, 
t can U it you.] He will not be insulted; he 
wUl bear no injuries. From the mean nature of 
this occupattim, tt ^eems to have l^een some \\ hat 
Hastily coucladed, that a man who would rarp^ 
would submit to any iudiguicy (^e p. 


SCENE Palace Stairs. 

Enter Shift. 

Shift. lam come to the court to meet with 

my Countenance, Sogliardo ; poor men 
must be glad of such countenance, when 
they can get no better. Well, need may 
in.suU upon a man, but it si tail never make 
liiin despair of consequence. 'The world 
will say, ’tis base; tush, base ! ’tis base to live 
under the earth, not base to li\e alcove it 
by any means. 

Enter Fastidious, Puntarvolo, Sogliardo, 
Fungoso, and MaciUuite. 

Fast. 'Idle poor lady is most miserably 
out of her humour, i’ iaith. 

Punt. '1 here w^as never so witty a jest 
hrolcen, at the tilt oi all the court wits 
cluistened. 

Man. O, this applause taints it foully,* 

Sof. I think 1 did my part lu courting,— 
O, Ke-solution ! 

Punt. Ah me, my dog ! 

Mad. Where is h(‘? 

Past. 'Sprecious, go seek for the fellow, 
good signior. {Fnt Fungoso, 

Punt. Here, here I left him. 

Mad. Wdiy none was here when we 
came in now but Cavalier Shift ; enquiie 
of him. 

Pa^t. Did you see Sir Puntarvolo s dog 
here, Cavalier, since you came? 

Sinft. His dog, sii ! lie may look his dog, 
sir. I saw none of Ins dog, sir. 

Mad. Upon my life, lie has stolen yoiu* 
dog, sir, and b('<m hired to it by some that 
have ventured with you; you may guess by 
his pmemptory answers. 

Punt. Not unlike; for he hath been a 
notcu'ious thief by his own confession 
Surah, where is my clog? 

Shift. Charge me w ith your dog, dr I I 
have none of your dog, sir. 

Punt. Villain, thou liest. 

! Shift. Lie, sir! ’sblood,— you are but a 
man, sir. 

Punt. Rogue and thief, restore him. 

Sog. lake heed. Sir Puntarvolo. what 
you do ; he’ll bear no coals, 1 can tell you#* 
o’ my word. 


Hence to carry coats, in the senw of tamely 
putting up an affront, occurs perpetually in our 
old writers, both serious and coiuic. It U need- 
less to multiply examples, but as I have out 
before me winch does not, 1 think, appear m the 
long lists of Steeveiis and Malone, i will subjoin 
it; **it rewyoeth now that 1 take notice el 
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Mad. This is rare. 

Sdg. It’s marie he stabs you not: By 
this light, he hath stabbed forty for forty 
times less matter, I can tell you of my 
knowledge. 

Punt. I will make thee stoop, thou 
abject. 

Sog, Malce him stoop, sir ! Gentlemen, 
pacify him, or he'll be killed. 

Maci. Is he so tall a man? 

Sog. Tall a man! if you love his life, 
stand betwixt them. Make him stoop ! 

Punt. My dog, villain, or I will hang 
thee; thou hast confest robberies and 
other felonious acts, to this gentleman, thy 
Countenance 

Sog. I'll bear no witness. 

Punt. And without my dog, I will hang 
thee for them. [Shift kneels. 

Sog. What! kneel to thine enemies ! 

Shift. Pardon me, good sir ; God is my 
witness, I never did robbery in all my life. 

Re-enter Fungoso. 

Fung. O, Sir Puntarvolo, your dog lies 
giving up the gliost in the Wood-yard. 

Maci. Heart, is he not dead yet. 

{Aside. 

Punt. O, my dog, born to disastrous for- 
tune I pray you conduct me, sir. 

{Exit with Fungoso. 

Sog. How! did you never do any rob- 
bery in your life? 

Maci. O, this is good ! so he swore, sir. 

Sog. Ay, I heard him ; and did you swear 
true, sir? 

Shift. Ay, as I hope to be forgiven, sir, 
I never robbed any man ; I never stood by 
the highway-side, sir ; but only said so be- 
cause I would get myself a name, and be 
counted a tall man. 


JaspaPs arryvall, and of those Letters with 1 
which the Queene was exceedingly well satis- 1 
fied : saying, that you were too like some body 
in the world, to whom she is afrayde you are a 
little kin, to be content to carry coales at any 
Frenckmanls hand.'* — Secretary Cecyll to Sir 
Henry Neville, March 2, 15^9. 

I Outy base viliaco !J This word occurs in 
Decker: ‘'Before they came near the great 
hall, the faint-hearted villiacoes sounded at 
least thrice. *' — Un trussing the Humourous Poet. 
In both places it means a worthless dastard: 
(from the Italian viglia^co.) Camouccio, which 
concludes this speech, is perhaps a corruption of 
camoscioy a goat or goafs skin ; and may mean 
clown, or flafnose, or any other apposite term 
whidh pleases the reader better. I cannot 
pretend, in fact, to fix the precise sense of those 
vituperative appellations, of which the purport, 
perlmps, was as vague as the orthography. 

VOL. 1. 


Sog. Now out, base viliaco !* thou my I 
Resolution ! I thy Countenance ! By this ' 
gentlemen, he hath confest to me the 
most inexorable company of robberies, and 
damned himself that he did ’em ; you never 
heard the like. Out, scoundrel, out! lol- 
low me no more, I command thee ; out of 
my sight, go, hence, speak not ; I will 
not hear thee : away, camouccio ! 

{Exit Shift. 

Maci. O, how I do feed upon this now, 
and fat myself! here were a couple unex- 
pectedly dishumoured. Well, by this time, 

I hope. Sir Puntarvolo and his dog are both 
out of humour to travel. {Aside.] Nay, 
gentlemen, why do you not seek out the 
knight, and comfort him? our supper at 
the Mitre must of necessity hold to-night,^ 
if you love your reputations. 

Fast. 'Fore God, I am so melancholy for 
his dog’s disaster — but I'll go. 

Sog. Faith, and I may go too, but I know 
I shall be so melancholy. 

Maci. Tush, inelancholy ! you must for- 
get that now, and remember you lie at the 
: mercy of a fury ; Carlo will rack your si- 
I news asunder, and rail you to dust, if you 
I come not. {Exeunt. 

{Mil. O, then their fear of Carlo, belike, 
m^es them hold their meeting. 

! Cor. Ay, here he comes ; conceive him 
but to be entered the Mitre, and 'tis 
enough.] 


SCENE IV . — A Room at the Mitre. 
Enter Carlo. 

Car. Holloa ! where be these shot- 
sharks 


2 Our supper at the Mitre must of necessity 
hold to-night And, above (p. 9 q««), "No better 
place than the Mitre.” This celebrated tavern, 
of which such frequent mention is made in our 
old plays, is described in some of them as 
standing in Cheapside, and in others in Bread- 
street: it was therefore not improbably the 
corner house. In tenui labor. It is noticed for 
the goodness of its entertainments by Mid- 
dleton: "Why, this will be a true feast, a 
right Mitre supper.” — A Mad VPorld tny 
Masters, act v. 

® Where be these shot-sharks?] Improved 
from the quarto, which reads sho f makers. 
Shot, a tavern reckoning, is correctly rendered 
by Horne Tooke, that %vhkh is thrown out, or 
flung upon the table ; and to hunt greedily and 
eagerly after this, is certainly no bad designation 
of a waiter. 

E 
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Enter Drawer* 

praw. By and by ; you are welcome, 
good Master Buffone. 

Can Where's George? call me George 
Wther, quickly. 

Draw. What wine please you have, sir? 

I In draw you that's neat, Master Buifone. 

Car. Away, neophite,^ do as I bid thee, 
bring my dear George to me 

EnUr George. 

Mass, here he comes. 

George. Welcome, Master Carlo. 

Car. What, is supper ready, George ? 

George. Ay, sir, almost. Will you have 
the cloth laid, Master Carlo? j 

Car. O, what else? Are none of the gal- 
]«Lnts come yet? 

George. None yet, sir. 

Car. Stay, take me with you, George 
let me have a good fat lofn of pork laid to 
the fire presently. 

George. It shall, sir. 

Car. And withal, hear you, draw me the 
biggest shaft you have out of the butt you 
wot of;^ away, you know my meaning, 
Greorge; quick! 

George. Done, sir. [Exit. 

Car. I never hungered so much for any- 
thing in my life as I do to know our gal- 
l^ts’ success at court ; now is that lean, 
bald-rib Macilente, that salt villain, plot- 
ting some mischievous device, and lies a 
sofiUiing in their frothy humours like a dry 
crust, till he has drunk ’em all up. Could 
the pummice but hold up his eyes at other 


I men's happiness, In any reasona-ble propor- 
tion, 'slid, the slave were to be loved next 
■heaven, above honour, wealth, rich fare, 
apparel, wenches, all the delights of the 
belly and the groin whatever. 

Re-enter George, with two Jugs of wine. 

George. Here, Master Carlo. 

Car. Is it right, boy? 

George. Ay, sir, I assure you 'tis right. 

Car. Well said, my dear George, depart ; 
[Exit George.] Come, my small gimblet, 
j you in the false scabbard, away, so I [Puis 
\jorth the Drawer and shuts the door.'\ Now 
I to you, Sir Burgomaster, let's taste of your 
bounty. 


[Mit. What, will he deal upon such quarv* 
titles of wine alone? 

Cor. You will perceive that, sir.] 


Car. [drinhs.] Ay, marry, sir, here's 
purity; O, George — I could bite off his nose 
for this now ri sweet rogue, he has drawn 
nectar, the very soul of the grape I I’ll wash 
my temples with some on't presently, and 
drink some half a score draughts ; 'twill 
heat the brain, kindle my imagination, I 
shall talk nothing but crackers and fire- 
works to-night. So, sir 1 please you to be 
here, sir, and I here : so.* 

the two cups asunder, drinks with 
the one, and pledges with the other, 
speakiyig for each of the cups, and 
drinking alternately. 


1 Away, neophite,] i.e., youngster or novice; 
the word occurs again in Cynthia's Revels. 

^ Stay, take me with you, George;] i.e., 
me perfectly before you go. The 

S irase is very common in our old dr^nas ; see 
assiager, vol iii p. 488. 

* Ifraw me the biggest ihdXyou have out of 
the wot I shall certainly incur the 

pdor Tiobald of restoring lost puns 
fo)r wtdchi after all, I have no great respect : but 
I canhot av^d observing that here is a twofold 
aUv^oxu X. to archery i and a. to the device of 
the worthy wot BoU Uh. 

♦ / com4 off his nose now ;] This odd 
mode of expressing pleasure, which seems to be 
uhen from the prjactice of animals, who, in a 
p^yful mood, bite each other s earSj&c. is very 
Qomnipn in our old dramatists^ Thus Shak- 
“I will bite thee by the ear for that 
j and yuliii. And Sir John 

1 l^oldmg, in the OobUm, Rare rogue in buck- 
} itim, let me bite thee^** 4c. 

I • So, striptease to Be here, sir^ and I 
I Sia.1 The reader may possibly imagine 


the following scene to be extremely ridiculous, 
and that the incident it contains could hardly be 
copied from real life. Mr. Dryden, I believe, 
thought otherwise. He hath given us a close 
imitation of it in the H^ild Gallant. A person 
is represented playing by himself at baAgam- 
mon, who throws first out of one dice-box, and 
then out of the other : just as Carlo drinks 
alternately out of the two cups. In the progress 
of the game, words arise between the players, 
which bring on a quarrel ; and it ends in the 
actor’s overturning the tables, and throwing the 
men about the floor. This may sumciently vin- 
dicate our author from the chax^ of singidarity. 
— Whal. 

^ Jonson does not dmve much credit to We 
incident, from the circumstance of its being 
imiuted by Dryden. I'he WUd GatloMi is a 
first play, and a very insignificant periormance; 
written, the author says, while he was yet unr 
fledged, and wanted knowledge.’’ t riispecL 
however, that poet took the scene ftom rid 
life ; it is sufificiently dull and uninteresting. 
it is not improbable, and, unless I l\av^l»een 
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[C<?r* This is WQrth the observation, sig- 

nior.] 

Car, t Cup, Nov^, sir, here’s to you ; 
and I present you with so much of my love. 

a Cup, I take it kindly from you, sir 
[drinks^ and will return you the like pro- 
portion ; hut withal, sir, remembering the 
merry night we had at the countess's, you 
know where, sir. 

X Cup, By heaven, you put me in mind 
now of a very necessary office, which I will 
propose in your pledge, sir ; the health of 
that honourable countess, and the sweet 
lady that sat by her, sir. 

2 Cup, I do vail to it with reverence,* 
\drinks.'\ And now, signior, with these 
ladies. I’ll be bold to mix the health of 
your divine mistress. 

1 Cup, Do you know her, sir ? 

2 Cup, O lord, sir, ay ; and in the re- 
spectful memory and mention of her, I 
could wish this wine were the most precious 
drug in the world. 

I Cup, Good faith, sir, you do honour 
me in't exceedingly. [Driftks. 


[Mit, Whom should he personate in this, 
signior ? 

Cor, Faith, I know not, sir ; observe, 
observe him.-] 

2 Cup. If it were the basest filth, or mud 
that runs in the channel, I am bound to 
pledge it respectively/^ sir. Idrifiks.'l And 
now', sir, here is a replenished bowl, which 
I win reciprocally turn upon you, to the 
health of the Cpunt Frugale. 

n^siaformed, has actually taken place in our own 
times. If Carlo, as Wh alley wishes to suppose, 
and as I incline to think, was a real person, the 
mummery, we may be pretty confident, was 
charactem»tic of him, for, in those times, little 
or reserve was thought necessary, either 
on or off the sta^e. 

1 ^ ^ Sj with rJverencfA i.e., bow or 

bend^ ^^missively. The word is so common in 
thk, Its proper sense, that I shall content myself 
wimmei^tyreferring to Massinger, vol. ni. p. 255. 

f Mit. Wh0m shUmid he personate in ihis^ 
signior f 

Co,r. Spkithi i ^ir; observe ^ obseri'e 

Thp question of Mitis is natural enough, 
upon seeing so p^eculiar an extravagance: hut 
the answer of Cordatiis is not in the usual 
xmmhfr. It is r^^r an evasion of the question 
thaii a satisfactory reply. He dot;h not attempt to 
c\w the poet by a parallel example, either in 
•omeancient conuc writer, or froth what might be 


1 Cup, The Count Frugale’s health, sir? 
ril pledge it on my knees, by this light. 

SjCneels, 

2 Cup. Will you, sir? I’ll drink it on my 
knees then by the light. 


\Mii. Why, this is strange. 

Cor. Have you heard a better drunken 
dialogue ?] 

2 Cup. Nay, do me right, sir. 

1 Cup. So I do, in faith. 

2 Cup. Good faith you do not ; mine was 
fuller. 

1 Cup. Why, believe me, it was not. 

2 Cup. Believe me it was ; and you do 
lie. 

1 Cup. Lie, sir ! 

2 Cup, Ay, sir. 

1 Cup, 'Swounds ! you rascal ! 

2 Cup, O, come, stab if you have a 
mind to it. 

I Cup. Stab ! dost thou think I dare 
not ? 

Car, [speaks ?n his own person Nay, 
I beseech you, gentlemen, what means 
this? nay, look, tor shame, respect your 
reputations. 

[Overturns wine, pot, cups, and all. 

Enter Macilente. 

Mad, Why, how now Carlo ! what 
humour's this? 

Car. O, my good mischief I art thou 
come ? where are the rest ? where are the 
rest ? 

Mad. Faith, three of our ordnance are 
burst. 

observed in common life; but puts off the in- 
quirer’s curiosity by desiring him to attend to 
what follows. This looks as if the matter would 
not bear a very nice examination, lest a discovery 
should be made of what the author did not 
choose to have publicly known. Hence one is 
induced to imagine that the cljaracter is personal : 
and that the humour exposed in it was the humour 
of a particular man. — Whal. 

See the IntroductoryVerses by Jaspar Mayne. 

* l am hound to pledge it respectively,] i.e., 
respect ftilly. So the worn is used by oui autbo^'^ 
contemporaries. Thus May : 

*‘The modest and respective nothing gains,** 

A It Pools ^ act L 8 c. i. 

And Daniel : 

Out of the compass of respective awe/* 

Cidl Wars, 

And Shakspeare very frequently.— WhaU 
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Car, True, my raw-boned rogue, and if 
thou wouldst farce* thy lean ribs with it 
too, they would not, like ragged laths, rub 
out so many doublets as they do ; but 
thou know'st not a good dish, thou. O, it's 
the only nourishing meat in the world. 
No marvel though that saucy, stubborn 
generation, the Jews, were forbidden it ; 
for what would they have done, well 
pampered with fat pork, that durst murmur 
at their Maker out of garlick and onions ? 
‘Slight ! fed with it, the whoreson strummel- 
patched, goggle-eyed grumbledories, would 
have gigantomachized 

Re-enter George with wine. 

Well said, my sweet George, fill, fill. 


\Mit. This savours too much of pro- 
fanation. 

Cor. O, scrvetur ad iniunt^ 

Qualis abinccepto proccsserif, etsibi constet. 
The necessity of his van compels a tolera- 
tion, for, bar this, and dash him out of 
humour before his time.] 


Car, Burst 1 how comes that ? 

Mad, Faith, overcharged, overcharged. 

Car, But did not the train hold ? 

Mad, O, yes, and the poor lady is irre- 
coverably blown up. 

Car, Why, but which of the munition is 
miscarried, ha? 

Mad. Imprimis, Sir Puntarvolo ; next, 
the Countenance and Resolution. 

Car, How, how, for the love of wit? 

Mad, Troth, the Resolution is proved 
recreant ; the Countenance hath changed 
his copy ; and the passionate knight is 
shedding funeral tears over his departed 
dog. 

Car. What ! is his dog dead ? 

Mad. Poisoned, 'tis thought; marry, 
how, or by whom, that's left for some 
cunning woman here o’ the Bank-side^ to 
resolve. For my part, I know nothing 
more than that we are like to have an 
exceeding melancholy supper of it. 

Car, 'Slife, and 1 had purposed to be 
extraordinarily merry, I had dnink off a 
good preparative of old sack here ; but 
will they come, will they come ? 

Mad. They will assuredly come ; marry. 
Carlo, as thou lov’st me, nm over 'em all 
freely to-night, and especially the knight ; 
spare no sulphurous jest that may come 
out of that sweaty forge of thine ; but ply 
them with all manner of shot, minion, 
saker, culverin, or anything, what thou 
wilt. 

Car. I warrant thee, my dear case of 
petrionels ; so I stand not in dread of thee, 
but that thou’lt second me. 

Mad. Why, my good German tapster, I 
will. 

Car. What, George ! Lomtero, Lorn- 
tero, &c. dances. 

Re-enter George. 

George, Did you call. Master Carlo? 

Car. More nectar, George : Lomtero, See. 

George, Your meat's ready, sir, an your 
company were come. 

Car, Is the loin of pork enough ? 

George. Ay, sir, it is enough. \fixit. 

Ma^. Pork ! heart, what dost thou with 
such a mreasy dish? I think thou dost 
varnish tny face with the fat on't, it looks 
so like a glue-pot. 


] ^ Here, d tke Bank-side] It should be rc- 

l collected that this comedy was acted at the 
' (^be play-house, on the Surrey side of the 
, fiver. 

• And if then wuldst farce lean ribs, 
j 4^1 ke*, etujf or fill them out Our old poets 


Car. 'Tis an axiom in natural philosophy, 
what comes nearest the nature of that it 
feeds, converts quicker to nourishment, and 
doth sooner esseiitiate. Now nothing in 
flesh and entrails assimilates or resembles 
man more than a hog or swine. [Drinks, 
Alaci. True ; and he, to requite their 
courtesy oftentimes doffeth his own nature, 
and puts on theirs ; as when he becomes 
as churlish as a hog, or as drunk as a sow ; 
but to your conclusion. [Drinks, 

Car. Marry, I say, nothing resembling 
man more than a swine, it follows nothing 
can be more nourishing ; for indeed (but 
that it abhors from our nice nature) if we 
fed one upon another, we should shoot up a 
great deal faster, and thrive much better ; 
I refer me to your usurous cannibals, or 
such like ; but since it is so contrary, pork, 
pork, is your only ffed. 

Mad. I take it, your devil be of the 
same diet ; he would never have desired to 
have been incc|*porated into swine else. — O, 
here comes the melancholy mess ; upon 
'em. Carlo, charge, charge 1 


arc fond of this culinary term. Thus BeaumoQt» 
“ Whatever she's about, the name, PalaxnotL 
lards it ; that she farces every business withah* 
— Two Noble Kinsmen. And Shakspeare, Wit 
larded with malice, malice fotreed with wit.**-^ 
Treilus and Cremdm^ 
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Enter Puntarvolo, Fastidious Brisk, 
Sogliardo, and Fungoso. 

Car. ’Fore God, Sir Puntarvolo, I am 
sorry for your heaviness ; body o' me, a 
shrewd mischance ! why, h^ you no 
unicorn’s horn, nor bezoar’s stone about 
you,* ha? 

Punt. Sir, I would request you be silent. 

Mad. Nay, to him again. 

Car. Take comfort, good knight, if your 
cat have recovered her catarrh, fear 
nothing ; your dog’s mischance may be 
holpen. j 

Fast. Say how, sweet Carlo ; for, so 
God mend me, the poor knight’s moans 
draw me into fellowship of his misfortunes. 
But be not discouraged, good Sir Puntar- 
volo, I am content your adventure shall be 
performed upon your cat. 

Mad. I believe you, musk-cod, I believe 
you ; for ratlicr than thou wouldst make 
present repayment, thou wouldst take it 
upon his own bare return from Cab is. 

\^Asidt\ 

Car. Nay, ’slife, he’d be content so 
he were well rid out of his company, to 
pay him five for one, at his next meeting 
1 liim in Paul's. ^Aside to Macdentc J 
I But for your dog. Sir Puntarvolo, if he be 
not out-right dead, tliere is a friend of 
mine, a quack-salver, shall put life in him 
again, that’s certain. 

Fung. O no, that comes too late. 

Mad. 'Sprecious ! kniglit, will you 
I suffer this? 

1 Had you no unicorn’s horn, nor bezoar’s 
Stone about you 'I'liesc were supposed to be 
antidotes to poison, and wliat passed under their 
names was once sold at a vast price. Their 
virtues, it is now known, are as imaginary as 
their appellations ; but many strange stories were 
formerly current of them Both are frequently 
mentioned by our old dramatists. Thus Webster ; 

I do not doubt. 

As men, to try the precious unicorn's horUy 
Make of the powder a preservative circle, 

And in it put a spider ; so,” &c.* — White Devil. 

• Aubrey has a curious anecdote on this sub- 
ject. Sir W. Davenant, in his youth, was page 
to the Duchess of Richmond. I remember, 

’ (says Aubrey,) he told me, she sent him to a 
! famous apothecary for some unicorti's homey 
I which he was resolved to try with a spyder, 
which he empaled in it, but without the ex- 
1 pected success; the spyder would goe over, 
and through and through unconcerned.” — MS. 
Aubrey. Mus. Ashm. 

1 quote ibis to Sir Williaxa's honour. Trying 


Pujit. Drawer, get me a candle and 
hard wax presently. \Exit George. 

Sog. Ay, and bring up supper ; for I am 
so melancholy. 

Car. O, signior, where's your Resolution? 

Sog. Resolution! hang him, rascal: O, 
Carlo, if you love me, do not mention him. 

Car. Why, how so ? 

Sog. O, the arrantest crocodile that ever 
Christian was acquainted with. By my 
gentry, I shall think the worse of tobacco 
while I live, for his sake : I did think him 
to be as tall a man 

Mad. Nay, Buffone, the knight, the 
knight. [Aside to Carlo. 

Car. 'Slud, he looks like an image carved 
out of box, full of knots ; his face is, for all 
the world, like a Dutch purse, with the 
momli downward, his beard the tassels ; 
and he walks— let me see — as melancholy 
as one o’ the master's side in the Counter.** 
— Do you hear, Sir Puntarvolo? 

Punt. Sir, I do entreat you no more, but 
enjoin you to silence, as you affect your p)eace. 

Car. Nay, but dear knight, understand, 
liere are none but friends, and such as wish 
you well. I would have you do this now ; 
flay me your dog presently (but in any case 
ke('p tlie head), and stuff his skin well with 
straw, as you see these dead monsters at 
Haitholomew fair. 

Punt. 1 shall be sudden, I tell you. 

Car. Or, if you like not that, sir, get me 
somewhat a less dog, and clap into the 
skin ; here’s a slave about the town here, a 
Jew, one Yohan : or a fellow that makes 

And Massinger, who indeed appears somewhat 
incredulous : 

His syrups, julips, hezoar stone y nor his 

Imagined unicorn's horUy comes in my 
belly.” 

Roman Actor, act iL sc. i. 

* Vour cat have rec<yi)ered her C3Xarrh.\ See 
p 126 The quarto reads ; either word 

will serve, 

^ As melancholy as one o' the master’s side in 
the Counter.'^ See p. 138 b. 

experiments was not much in vogue in his days* 
Our ancestors loved wonders, and beHeved from 
generation to generation, without once ques' 
tioning the authenticity of what they heard 
and read : hence the silly and disgusting 
trash about raising fairies, giving men asses* 
heads, and I know not what, formerly detailed 
from book to book by Scott, Bulwer, and 
others, and now copied with all the compla- 
cency of parade, into the commenti on our 
dramatic poeta. 
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perukes will glue it on artificially, it shall 
nevet* be discerned ; besides, 'twill be so 
much the warmer jfbr the hound to travel 
in, you know. 

AfisW#* Sir Puntarvolo, death, can you be 
so patient I 

Car, Or thus, sir ; you may have, as you 
come through Germany, a familiar* for 
little or nothing, shall turn itself into the 
shape of your dog, or anything, what you 
will, for certain hours — [Puntarvolo strikes 
Aim].-— 'O ds my life, knight, what do you 
mean? you'll offer no violence, will you? 
hold, hold I 

Re-enter George, with wax and a lighted 
candle, 

Pnnt, 'Sdeath, you slave, you ban-dog, 
you I 

Car, As you love wit, stay the enraged 
knight, gentlemen. 

Punt, By my knighthood, he that stirs 
in his rescue dies, — Drawer, begone ! 

[Exit George. 

Car, Murder, murder, murder I 

Punt. Ay, are you howling, you wolf? — 
Gentlemen, as you tender your lives, suffer 
no man to enter till my revenge be perfect. 
Sirrah Buffone, lie down *, make no excla- 
mations, but down ; down, you cur, or I 
v/ill make thy blood flow ou my rapier 
Hilts. 

Car, Sweet knight, hold in thy fury, and 
Toni heaven I’ll honour thee more than the 
Turk does Mahomet. 

Punt, Down, I say 1 [Carlo lies dmm,] 

' — Who’s there ? [ Knocki ng wi th I n. 

Cons, [withht,'] Here's the constable, 
open the doors. 

Car. Good Macilente 

Punt. Open no door ; if the Adalantado 
of Spain^ were here he should not enter : 
one help me with the light, gentlemen ; 
knock in Vain, sir officer. 

Car, Bi tu, Brute P 

Punt, Sirrah, close your lips, or I will 
dtop it in thine eyes, by heaven. 

Car, 010 ! 

Cffns, [within. Open the door, or I will 
it open. 

Mast* Nay, good constable, have pa- 


tience a little, you shall come in presently, 
we have almost done, 

[Puntarvolo seals up Carlo's lips. 

Punt. So now, are you Out of your 
Humoun sir? Shift, gentlemen. 

[ They all draw, and run out, except 
Fungoso, who conceals himself 
beneath the table. 

Enter Constable and Officers, and seize 

Fastidious as he is rushing by. 

Cons. Lay hold upon this gallant, and 
pursue the rest. 

Fast. Lay hold on me, sir, for what ? 

Cons. Marry, for your iriot here, sir, with 
the rest of your companions. 

Fast, My riot ! Master constable, take 
heed what you do. Carlo, did I offer any 
violence ? 

Co?is. O, sir, you see he is not in case to 
answer you, and that makes you so peremp- 
tory. 

Re-enter George and Drawer, 

Fast. Peremptory ! 'Slife, I app>eal to 
the drawers, if I did him any hard measure. 

George, They are all gone, there's none 
of them will be laid any hold on. 

Cons. Well, sir, you are like to answer 
till the rest can be found out. 

Fast. 'Slid, I appeal to George, here. 

Cons. Tut, George was not here : away 
with him to the Counter, sirs. — Come, sir, 
you were best get yourself drest some- 
where. 

[Exeunt Constable and Officers, 
with Fast, and Cor. 

George. Good lord, that Master Carlo 
could not take heed, and knowing what a 
gentleman the knight is, if he be angry. 

Drawer. A pox on ’em, they have left 
all the meat on our hands ; would they 
were choked with it for me. 

Re-enter Macilente. 

Mad, What, are they gone, sirs? 

George. O, here’s Master Macilente. 

Mad. [pointing to Fungoso.] Sirrah 
George, do you see that concealment there, 
that napkin under the table ? 

George. 'Ods so, Signior Fungoso 1 

Mad, He's good pawn fcH* the Veckoiv* 


^Yonmesy ham ^asyoucofftt through Germany, \kantet untns prerdneke preetes determinant 
ll IsumtiaVi Tlus alludes, proDably, to the litilms destimatus.** — hfinshen. 

•tiartw jpro|S4i^ted in Ger^ res|>ect- * Cah Et tu, Brute t] This, I suppose, is 

tnk dit dci of Comhus A|prippa. See p. \x%b, said to MaciltUte, who had ^rivltely inStigat^Sd 
« Adnkntn do ^ Spami\ **Atk$iantatte is a his attacks on the knight, aha, from his Olfthioub 
lord deputie or president of a coimtrM ; in //is* malignity^ probably i^ld the handle. 
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ing ; be sure you keep him. here, and let 
him not go away till I come a^n, though 
he offer to discharge all : ru return pre- 
sently. 

George, Sirrah, we have a pawn for the 
reckoning. 

Draw, What, of Macilente ? 

George, No ; look under the table. 

Fung, \ creeping out.'] I hope all be quiet 
now ; if 1 can get but forth of this street, I 
care not : masters, I pray you tell me, is 
the constable gone ? 

George* What, Master Fungoso I 

Fung. Was't not a good device this 
same of me, sirs ? 

George, Yes, faith ; have you been here 
all this while ? 

Fung. O lord, ay ; good sir, look an the 
coast be clear. I'd fain be going. 

George, All’s clear, sir, but the reckon- 
ing ; and that you must clear and pay 
before you go, I assure you. 

Fung, I pay ! 'Slight, I eat not a bit 
since I came into the house, yet. 

Draw. Why, you may when you please, 
'tis all ready below that was bespoken. 

Fung. Bespoken ! not by me, I hope ? 

George, By you, sir I I know not that ; 
but 'twas for you and your company, I am 
sure. 

Fung. My company 1 ’Slid, I was an 
invited guest, so I was. 

Draw. Faith, we have nothing to do with 
that, sir : they arc all gone but you, and 
we must be answered ; that's the short and 
the long on’t. 

Fung. Nay, if you will grow to extremi- 
ties, my masters, then would this pot, cup, 
and all were in my belly, if I have a cross 
about me. 

George, What, and have such apparel I 
do not say so, signior ; that mightily dis- 
credits your clothes. 

Fung. As 1 am an honest man, my 
tailor had all my money this morning, and 
yet I must be fain to alter my suit too. 
Good sirs, let me go, ’tis Friday night, and 
in good truth I have no stomach in the 
wond to eat anything.^ 

Draw, That^s no matter, so you pay, sir. 

Fung, ’Slight, with what conscience can 
you ask me to pay that I never drank 
for? 


* ^Tis Friday nighty — and I have no stomach 
in The world to anything.^ Fridajvit 
thould be rccoltected, was a fast-day, lire 
aHuslon recurs in p. 138 What I Friday 
and yet your delicate morsels T 


George. Yes, sir, I did see you drink 
once. 

Fung, By this cup, which is ^Iver, but 
you did not ; you do me infinite wrong : I 
looked in the pot once, indeed, but I did 
not drink. 

Df^w, Well, sir, if you can satisfy our 
shall be all one to us. 

[U^iin,] George 1 

George, By and by, [Exeunt, 


[Cor, Lose not yourself now, signior.] 

SCENE V. — A Room in Deliro’s 
House, 

Enter Macilente and Deliro, 

Mad, Tut, sir, you did bear too hard a 
conceit of me in that ; but I will now make 
my love to you most transparent, in spite of 
any dust of suspicion that may be raised to 
cloud it ; and henceforth, since 1 see it is 
so against your humour, I will never labour 
to persuade you. 

Deli. Why, I thank you, signior ; but 
what is that you tell me may concern my 
peace so much ? 

Mad. Faith, sir, ’tis thus. Your wife’s 
brother, Signior Fungoso, being at supper 
to-night at a tavern, with a sort of gallants, 
there happened some division amongst 
them, and he is left in pawn for the 
reckoning. Now, if ever you look that 
time shall present you with an happy occa- 
sion to do your wife some gracious and 
acceptable service, take hold of this oppor- 
tunity, and presently go and redeem him ; 
for, being her brother, and his credit so 
amply engaged as now it is, when she 
shall hear (as he cannot bimself, but he 
must out of extremity report It), that you 
came, and offered yourself so kindly, and 
with that respect of his reputation, why, 
the benefit cannot but make her dote, and 
grow mad of your affections. 

Deli. Now, by heaven, Macilente, I ac- 
knowledge myself exceedingly indebted to 
you, by this kind tender of your love ; aiid 
I am sorry to remember that I was ever so 
rude, to neglect a friend of your importance. 
— BHhg me shoes and a cloak there.-— I 
was going to bed, if you had not 
What tavern is it ? 

Mad, The Mitre, sir. 

Deli, 01 Why, Fido! my shoes* — 
Good faith, it caxmot but please her 
ceedingly. 
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Enter Fallace. 

PaU Come, I marie what piece of night- 
work you have in hand now, that you call 
for a cloak and your shoes : What, is this 
your pander ? 

Deli. O, sweet wife, speak lower, I 
would not he should hear thee for a 
world 

Fal. Hang him, rascal, I cannot abide 
him for his treachery, with his wild quick- 
set beard there* ^ Whither go you now 
with him ? 

Deli, No whither with him, dear wife ; 

I go alone to a place, from whence I will 
return instantly.— toood Macilente, acquaint 
not her with it by any means, it may come 
so much the more accepted ; frame some 
other answer. — I'll come back immediately. 

[Exit. 

Fal, Nay, an I be not worthy to know 
whither you go, stay till I take knowledge 
of your coming back. 

Mad, Hear you. Mistress Deliro. 

Fal, So, sir, and what say you ? 

Mad, Faith, lady, my intents will not 
deserve this slight respect, when you shall 
know them. 

Fal, Your intents ! why, what may your 
intents be, for God's sake? 

Mad, Troth, the time allows no circum- 
stance, lady, therefore know this was but a 
device to remove your husband hence, and 
bestow him securely, whilst, with more 
conveniency, I might report to you a mis- 
fortune that hath happened to Monsieur 

Brisk Nay, comfort, sweet lady. This 

night, being at supper, a sort of young 
gallants committed a riot, for the which he 
only is apprehended and carried to the 
Counter, where, if your husband, and other 
creditors, should but have knowledge of 
him, the poor gentleman were undone for 
ever. 


Fal, Ah me ! that he were. 

Mad. Now, therefore, if you can think 
upon any present means for his delivery, 
do not foreslow it.2 A bribe to the officer 
that committed him, will do it. 

Fal. O lord, sir ! he shall not want for a 
bribe ; pray you, will you commend me to 
him, and say I'll visit him presently. 

Mad. No, lady, I shall do you better 
service, in protracting your husband’s re- 
turn, that you may go with more s^ety. 

Fal. Good truth, so you may ; farewell, 
good sir. [Exit Maci.]— -Lord, how a 
woman may be mistaken in a man ! I 
would have sworn upon all the Testaments 
in the world he had not loved Master 
Brisk. Bring me my keys there, maid. 
Alas, good gentleman, if all 1 have in this 
earthly world will pleasure him, it shall be 
at his service. [Exit. 

[Mit. How Macilente sweats in this 
business, if you mark him ! 

Cor. Ay, you shall see the true picture 
of spight anon : here comes the pawn and 
his redeemer.] 


SCENE VI . — A Room at the Mitre. 

Eftter Deliro, Fungoso, and George. 

Deli. Come, brother, be not discouraged 
for this, man ; what ! 

Fung. No, tnily, I am not discouraged; 
but I protest to you, brother, I have done 
imitating any more gallants either in purse 
or apparel, but as shall become a gentle- 
man for good carriage or so. 

Deli. You say well.— This is all in the 
bill here, is it not ? 

• George. Ay, sir. 

Deli. There's your money, tell it : and, 
brother, I am glad I met with so good oc- 
casion to shew my love to you. 


I ' With hie wild quickset beard there. '\ His 
heard cut quuk-sei hedge. The several 
fij^ures into which they pruned their beards, and 
this among the rest, are mentioned by Taylor, 
the water-poet, in his Whijy of Pride : 

** And some, to set their loves* desire on edge, 
Are cut and pruned like to a quichse^^^,'* 

This seems to be the simplest of all the modes in 
vo^e. Mrs. Quickly talks of a heard rounded 
luce a glovers panng-knife and Taylor, in 
the po^m Just quoted by Whalley, mentions two 
Others. with the hammer-cui, or the Roman 
T.**. This last, from its perfect absurdity, seems 
to have been in high request : 


“ He strokes his heard. 

Which now he puts i’ th* posture of a T, 

The Roman T ; your T heard is the fashion,** 
Queen of Corinth, act iv. sc. t. 

• Do not foreslow iV.] Le., slacken or delay it. 
Thus Spenser: 

** But by no means my way I would forslow,** 
And Shakspeare : 

** F&rslow no longer, make we hence amain.*’ 

And almost every writer of the time ; though 
Theobald pronounces the word to have 
then obsolete. 
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Fung, I will study to deserve it in good 
truth, an I live. 

Deli, What, is it right? 

George, Ay, sir, and I thank you. 

Fung, Let me have a capon’s leg saved, 
now the reckoning is paid. 

George, You shall, sir. \Exit, 

Enter Macilente. 

Mad, Where's Signior Deliro? 

Deli, Here, Macilente. 

Mad, Hark you, sir, have you dis- 
patched this same ? 

Deli, Ay, marry have I. 

Mad, Well, then, I can tell you news ; 
Brisk is in the Counter. 

Deli, In the Counter ! 

Mad, ’Tis true, sir, committed for the 
stir here to-night. Now would I have you 
send your brother liome afore, with the 
report of this your kindness done him, to 
his sister, which will so pleasingly possess 
her, and out of his mouth too, that in the 
mean time you may clap your action on 
Brisk, and your wife, being in so happy 
a mood, cannot entertain it ill, by any 
means. 

Deli, 'Tis very true, she cannot, indeed, 
I think. 

Mad, Think ! why, 'tis past thought ; 
you shall never meet the like opportunity, 
I assure you. 

Deli, 1 will do it. — Brother, pray you go 
home afore (this gentleman and I liave 
some private business), and tell my sweet 
wife I'll come presently. 

Fufig, I will, brother. 

Mad, And, signior, acquaint your sister, 
how liberally, and out of his bounty, your 
brother has used you (do you see ?) made 
you a man of good reckoning ; redeemed 
that you never were possest of, credit ; 
gave you as gentleman-like terms as might 
be ; found no fault with your coming 
behind the fashion ; nor nothing. 

Fung, Nay, I am out of those humours 
now. 

Mad, Well, if you be out, keep vour 
distance, and be not made a shot-clog‘ any 
more.— Come, signior, let's make haste. 

{Exeunt, 


' A shot-clog. 1 i.c., an incumbrance on the 
reckoning, as Wiallcy observes. The agency 
of Macilente is employed with great art, in 
hastening the catastrophe, so long delayed. 
Jonson nas everywhere distinguished, with 
matchless dexterity, the subtle and active ma- 
lignity of this dangerous character, from the 


SCENE VII.— Counter, 

Enter Fallace and Fastidious Brisk. 

Fal, O, Master Fastidious, what pity is 
it to see so sweet a man as you are, in so 
sour a place ! [fCisses him, 

[Cor, As upon her lips, does she mean ? 
Mit, O, this is to be imagined the 
Counter, belike.j 


Fast, Troth, fair lady, 'tis first the plea- 
sure of the fates, and next of the constable, 
to have it so : but I am patient, and indeed 
comforted the more in your kind visit. 

Fal, Nay, you shall be comforted in me 
more than this, if you please, sir. I sent 
you word by my brother, sir, that my hus- 
band laid to 'rest you this morning ; I 
know not whether you received it or no. 

Fast, No, believe it, sweet creature, 
your brother gave me no such intelligence. 

Fal, O, the lord ! 

Fa%t, But has your husband any such 
purpose ? 

Fal, O, sweet Master Brisk, yes : and 
therefore be presently discharged, for if he 
come with his actions upon you. Lord de- 
liver you I you are in for one half-a-score 
year ; he kept a poor man in Ludgate once 
twelve year for sixteen shillings. Where's 
your keeper? for love's sake call him, let 
him take a bribe, and dispatch you. Lord, 
how my heart trembles ! here are no spies, 
are there ? 

Fast, No, sweet mistress. Why are you 
in this passion ? 

Fal, O lord, Master Fastidious, if you 
knew how I took up my husband to-day, 
when he said he would arrest you ; and 
how I railed at him that persuaded him to it, 
the scholar there, (who, on my conscience 
loves you now,) and what care I took to 
send you intelligence by my brother ; 
and how I gave him four sovereigns^ for 
his pains : and now, how I came running 
out hither without man or boy with me, so 
soon as I heard on't ; you’d say I were in 
a passion indeed. Your keeper, for God's 
sake ! O, Master Brisk, as 'tis in Euphues^^ 


boisterous and sarcastic petulance of the mis- 
chievous Carlo. 

* I gave him four sovereigns.] Four ten- 
shilling pieces, four angels. Sec p, Z12 

• As ^tis in Euphues,] This was written by 
John Lilly, the author of several plays, which 
were once in high favour. Its title was | 
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Hard is the choice, when one is compelled 
either siSei^ce h die with gfrief, or by 
speaking to live with shame. 

Fast. Fair lady, I conceive you, and 
hiAV this kiss assurie yob, that where adver- 
irtty hath, as It were, contracted, prosperity 
ahall not Od's me ! your husband. 

Enter Deliro and Macilente. 

Fal. O me ! 

Deli. Ay ! Is it thus ? 

Mad. Wby, how now, Signior Deliro ! 
has the wolf seen you,^ ha? Hath Gor- 
gon's head made marble of you ? 

Deli. Some planet strike me dead I 
Mad. Why, look you, sir, I told you, 
ou might have suspected this long afore, 
ad you pleased, and have saved this 
labour of admiration now, and passion, 
and such extremities as this frail lump of 
flesh is subject unto. Nay, why do you not 
dote now, signior? methinks you should 
say it were some enchantment, deceptto 
visMS, or so, ha ! If you could persuade 
yourself it were a dream now, 'twere excel- 
lent : faith, try what you can do, signior ; 
it may be your imagination will be brought 
to it in time ; there's nothing impossible. 
Fal. Sweet husband ! 

Deli. Out, lascivious strumpet 1 [Exit. 
Mad. What ! did you see how ill that 
stale vein became him afore, of sweet wife, 
and dear heart ; and are you fallen just 
into the same now, with noett husband ! 
Away, follow him, go, keep state : what ! 
remember you are a woman, turn impu- 
dent ; give him not the head, though you 
give him the horns. Away. And yet, me- 
thinks, you should take your leave of enfant 


perdu here, your forlorn hope.^ [Exit Fal] 
How now, Monsieur Brisk ? what, Friday 
night, and in affliction, too, and yet your 
pulpamenta,® J^ur delicate morsels 1 I 
perceive the afl^tion of ladies and gentle- 
women pursues you wheresoever you go, 
monsieur. 

Fast. Now, in good faith, and as I am 
gentle, there could not have come a thing 
in this world to have distracted me more 
than the wrinkled fortunes of this poor 
dame. 

Mad. O yes, sir ; I can tell you a thing 
will distract you much better, believe it : 
Signior Deliro has entered three actions 
against you, three actions, monsieur I 
marry, one of them (I’ll put you in com- 
fort) is but three thousand, and the other 
two, some five thousand pounds together : 
trifles, trifles. 

Fast. O, I am undone I 

Afad. Nay, not altogether so, sir ; the 
knight must have his hundred pound re- 
paid, that will help, too ; and then six 
score pounds for a diamond, you know 
where. These be things will weigh, mon- 
sieur, they will weigh. 

Fast. O heaven 1 

Mad. What ? do you sigh ? this it is to 
kiss the hand of a countess, to have heir 
coach sent for you, to hang poniards in 
ladies garters, to wear bracelets of their 
hair, and for every one of these greht 
favours, to give some slight jeivel of five 
hundred crcnvns or so ; why, 'tis nothing. 
Now, monsieur, you see the plague that 
treads on the heels o' your foppery : well, 
go your ways in, remove yourself to the 
two-penny ward* quickly, to save charges, 


the Anatomic of Wit, verie pleasant 
for all gentlemen to read, and most necessarie to 
remember," Stc. 1580. Two years afterwards 

g me out, “Eubhues and his England, con- 
ining his Voyage and Adventures," &c. These 
Uotabk productions were full of pedantic and 
aflfected phraseology (as Whalley truly says), 
and of high-strained antitheses of thought and 
ej^(»ression. Unfortunately they were well re- 
Ctetved at court, where they did incalculable 
mischief, by vitiating the taste, corrupting the 
languajge, and introducing a spurious and un- 
naturarmode of conversation and action, which 
iiH tha rifdkule in this and the following drama 
could not put out of countenance. 

* H^hy, how now,— has the wolf seen you?) 
It inA anciently supposed that if a Wdif saw 
any one before he w^ seen, that pti^n was dc- 
pnVed nf ^pdech. Hence Viirgil : 

” Fbjr Marin 

lupi Marin videre piiores^ 
Me. ix. 


^ And yet, methinks, you should take your 
leave ^enfant perdu here, your forlorn hope.) 
These are military terms, and denote a«body of 
men, placed even in the cannon^s mouth, or sent 
out upon any desperate service. — ^W mal. 

* And yet pUlpahienta,) i.e., aS Jonson 
well explains it, your delicacies, your nice bits* 
Whalley says that the allusion is to Terence, 

Lepus tute es, et pulpamentum quarts f* 

Eun. act HI. sc. X, 

Was he aware of the sense of this pass^e ? tn 
any case, it does not apply to Fastidious and 
Fallade. 

* Remove yourself to the two-penny ward to 
save charges.] Fastidious was now in the 
master^s ward (see p. X33 ^), The Counter 
four compartments, or sides,'' the knlfhrn 
Ward, the masters ward, the two>^;>eany; watd| 
and the hole ; and it was not uncommon Ibr the 
debtor^ as their means wastedi ^ desetmd 1 
graduaUy Ireni the first to the his4 Tne rooms { 
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and there set up your rest to spend Sir 
Puntarvolo's hundred pound for him. 
Away, good pomander, go I 

l£xtt Fastidious. 
Why, here's a change ! now is my soul at 
peace : j 

I am as empty of all envy now, I 

As they of merit to be envied at. 

My humour, like a flame, no longer lasts 
Than it hath stuff to feed it ; and their 
folly 

Being now raked up iri their repentant 
ashes, 

Affords no ampler subject to my spleen. 

I am so far from malicing their states, 

That I begin to pity them. It grieves 

me 

To think they have a being. I could wish 
They might turn wise upon it, and be 
saved now. 

So lieaven were pleased ; but let them 
vanish, vapours ! 

Gentlemen, how like you it? has’t not 
been tedious?^ 


[Cor, Nay, we have done censuring now. 
Mit. Yes, faith.] 


j in the knight's ward seem to have been expen- 
i sive: the hole was a mere dungeon, and only 
i tenanted by the poorest prisoners See Mas- 
singer, vol. IV. p 7, and, for a fuller account, 

1 Fenner’s Compter s Commonwealth. 

\ ^ After this line there follow in the quarto 

several others, which concluded the play : as 
as tltey are not without merit, I shall subjoin I 
them ; * 

“ And now with Asper’s tongue, though not his 
shape, 

Kind patrons of our sport-^;, you that c^n judge, 

And with discerning thoughts measure the 
space 

Of our strange Muse in this her maze of 
humour ; 

You, whose fine notions do confine the forms 

And nature of sweet poesy to you, 

I tender solemn, and most duteous thanks. 

For your stretched patience and attentive 
grace. 

We know, and we are pleased to know so 
much, 

The cates that you hare tasted were not 
seasoned 


Maci. How so ? 


[Cor. Marry, because we'll imitate your 
actors, and be out of our humours. Be- 
sides, here are those round about you of 
more ability in censure than we, whose 
judgments can give it a more satisfying 
allowance ; we'll refer you to them. 

[Exeunt Cordatiis and Mitis.J 


Klaci. [coming forward Ay, is it even 
so ? — Well, gentlemen, I should have gone 
in, and returned to you as I was Asper at 
the first ; but by reason the shift would 
have been somewhat long, and we are loth 
to draw your patience farther, we’ll intreat 
you to imagine it. And now, that you may 
see 1 will be out of humour for company, I 
stand wholly to your kind approbation, and 
indeed am nothing so peremptory as I was 
in the beginning: marry, I will not do as 
idautus in his Aynphiiryo, for all this, 
sumrni fovis causa, plaudite ; beg a plau- 
dite for God’s sake ; but if you, out of the 
bounty of your good-liking, will bestow it, 
why, you may in time make lean Macilente 
as fat as Sir John Falstaff. [Exit. 


For every vulgar palate, but prepared 
I'o banquet pure and apprehensive ears : 

Let then their voices speak for our desert ; 

Be their applause the trumpet to proclaim 
Defiance to rebelling ignorance : 

And the green spirits of some tainted few^ 
Tliat, spight of pity, do betray themselves 
To soom and laughter ; and, like guilty chil- 
dren, 

Publish their infancy, before their time. 

By their own fond exception : such as these 
We pawn ’em to your censure ^ till time, wit, 
Or observation, set some stronger seal 
Of judgment on their judgments ; and entreat 
The happier spirits in this fair-fitted Globe ^ 

(So many as Iwve sweet minds in their breasts 
And are too wiste to think them^lves arc taxed 
In any general figure, or too virtuous 
To need that wisdom’s imputation :) 

That with their bounteous hands they would 
confirm 

lliis, as their pleasure’s patent : which so 
signed, 

Our leavened spent endeavours shall renew 
Their beauties, with the spring, to smiles on 
you.** 


EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. 


THE 

EPILOGUE, 

AT THE 

PRESENTATION BEFORE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

BY MACILENTE. 


Never till now did object greet mine eyes 
With any light content : but in Iier graces 
All my malicious powers have lost their 
stings. 

Envy is fled my soul at sight of lier, 

And she hath chased all black thoughts 
from my bosom, 

Like as the sun doth darkness from the 
world. 

My stream of humour is run out of me, 
And as our city's torrent, bent t 'infect 
The hallowed bowels of the silver Thames, 
Is checked by strength and clearness of the 
river, 

Till it hath spent itself even at the shore ; 

So in the ample and unmeasured flood 
Of her perfections, are my passions 
drowned ; 

And I have now a spirit as sweet and clear 
As the more rarified and subtle air : — 

With which, and with a heart as pure as 
fire, 

^ And turtle-footed Peace dance fairy rin^ 
About her court;] I'here is a true poetical 
spirit in the preceding and following verses ; 
and the principal occurrences which distinguished , 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth are touched upon 
with extreme delicacy and justice. The allusion 
of this line refers to Spenser's Fairy Queen, i 
which was a compliment to the princess then on ' 
the throne. — W hal. 

There is nothing so general, nor so deplorable 
as the blunders of the commentators about 
fairies. Spenser’s Fairy Queen, which is one of 
the grossest misnomers in romance or history, 
bears no features of the fairy nation. She nilght 
have been (for it is clear that Spenser himself 
had no definite ideas on the subject) the Calypso 
of antiquity, or the Enchantress of the Micldle 
Ages, but could never have possessed one attri- 
bute in common with the fairy of our simple 
ancestors. I may one day, perhaps, find an 
otwrtunity of giving the popular tradition on 
subject, which will be found as elegant as 
any of the mythological fables of Greece and 


Yet humble as the earth, do I imploi^» 

O heaven, that She, whose presence hath 
effected 

This change in me, may suffer most late 
change 

In her admired and happy government : 
May stdl this Island be called Fortunate, 
And nigged Treason tremble at the sound, 
When Fame shall speak it with an em- 
phasis. 

Let foreign polity be dull as lead, 

And pale Invasion come with half a heart, 
When he but looks upon her blessed 
soil. 

The throat of War be stopt within her 
land. 

And turtle-footed Peace dance fairy rings 
About her court where never may there 
come 

Suspect or danger, but all trust and safety. 
Let Flattery be dumb, and Envy blind 

Rome: meanwhile it will be sufficient to ask 
where Whalley found his reference" to Spenser, 
whose knights are neither more nor less than the 
knights of Arthur's Round Table ; polished in- 
deed into the formality of his own times ; but 
who neither dance fairy rings, nor very sedu- 
lously cultivate the acquaintance of turtle footed 
Peace. 

This spirited and poetical Epilogue, as he 
justly terms originally made part of Maci- 
lente's concluding speech, and was prefaced by 
four lines of absurd and fulsome rant^ bordering 
on profaneness. It is to the praise of the 
audience that, though accustomed to hear the 
queen addressed in terms of the grossest adula- 
tioii, they yet murmured at this, and expressed 
their dislike so strongly as to draw from Jonson 
an awkward attempt at justification. Neither 
the verses, nor the apology for them,- call for 
preservation ; the former were rejected by the 
author, and the latter appeared only in the 
quarto. Jonson was undoubtedly ashamed of 
both. 



EVERY MAN OUT OF HIS HUMOUR. i4t 


In her dread presence ; Death himself ad- Fly from her, Age ; sleep, Time, before her 
mire her ; throne ; 

And may her virtues make him to forget Our strongest wall falls down, when she is 
The use of his inevitable hand. gone. ^ 


^ The preliminary observations of the author 
have left me little to say on this ** Comical 
Satire.^* ^ In vigour, in purity and elegance of 
style, it is perhaps superior to Every Man in his 
Humour: it is also more correspondent to its 
title ; for we have real humours here, i.e., 
qualities “ whose currents run all one way, while 
in the former we have chiefly affectations. 

It is said by Hurd that Jonson has given us in 
this drama “ an unnatural delineation of a group 
of passions wholly chimerical, and unlike to any- 
thing we observe in the commerce of common 
life . this is hazarded without much considera- 
tion of the subject. The characters seem to be 
drawn from a close observation of human nature 
as she appeared in the poet’s days ; and to call 
them “chimerical,” because the originals, after 
a lapse of two centuries, are not discernible, is 
at once illogical and unjust. No one believes 
that Bobadill was a mere creature of the imagi- 
nation ; yet what is Fastidious brisk but a 
Bobadill at Whitehall? The court, like the 
army, had undoubtedly its boasters and pre- 
tenders, and Jonson portrayed them as they 


probably offered themselves to his pencil, in his 
intercourse with both. 

Nor is Bobadill the only character of the pre- 
ceding play which he has, in the present, en- 
deavoured to heighten and improve. Sogliardo 
and Fungoso are Master Mathew and Master 
Stephen thrown into new situations, and marked 
with more skilful and vivid touches. 

With all these excellencies, and many others — 
for most of the persons of the drama (and above 
all, Cavalier Shift), are delineated with a masterly 
hand, Every Man out of his Humour is, as a 
whole, very deficient in interest. The plot 
is progressive, but not well combined ; the 
action awkwardly helped forward by the Chorus ; 
and the catastrophe, though sufficiently inge- 
nious, not altogether legitimately produced by 
previous occurrences. A poet, said Horace, 
should endeavour either to profit or delight. 
This is not enough : he should seek to do both, 
or he will but imperfectly .secure his end. Like 
Jonson, in the present case, he may, and must, 
be admired in the closet ; but he will not be fol- 
lowed to the stage. 








Cynthia’s Revels ; or, The Fountain of 

Self-Love. 


Cvnthia’s Revels.] The first edition of this ** Comical Satire” was printed in quarto^ 
i6oi, with this motto, 

Quod non dant proceres^ dabit his trio — 

Hand tamen invideas vati, quern pulpita pascunt ; 

which probably bore an allusion to some circumstance now unknown. When Jonson 
republished it, he chose a more intelligible passage : Nasutum volo, nolo polyposum ; 
and transferred the last line of the former motto, to the title-page of his general works! 
The folio edition of this play, which appeared in i6i6, differs considerably from the 
quarto, being increased by several new scenes, with which, to the utter discomfiture of 
the reader's patience, the author injudiciously swelled out the last two acts. Cynthia's 
Revels appears to have been not unfavourably received, since we are told that it was 
frequently acted at the Blackfnars, by the children of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel.” It was 
also among the earliest plays revived after the Restoration, and was often performed at 
the New Theatre in Drury Lane, “ very satisfactorily,” as Downes says, “to the town 
though now laid aside. Cynthia's Renels was first acted in 1600, and the folio gives the 
names of the boys (children, as they were called) who performed the principal parts : 
“Nat. Field, Sal. Pavy, Tho. Day, L Underwood, Rob. Baxter, and John Frost.” Of 
these some lived to be eminent in their prc^ssion ; and one, who died young, and who 
was, indeed, an actor of ve^ extraordinary promise, was hoi^oured by the grateful poet 
with an emtaph, which has hot often been surpassed. 

[See “Epitaph on Salathiel Pavy, a child of Queen Elizabeth s Chapel.”— Post Epi- \ 
grams cxx. j 
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TO 

THE SPECIAL FOUNTAIN OF MANNERS, 

THE COURT. 

'< Thou art a bountiful and brave spring, and waterest all the noble plants of this 
Island. In thee the whole kingdom dresseth itself, and is ambitious to use thee as her glass. 
Beware then thou render men's figures truly, and teach them no less to hate their drfor- 
mities, than to love their forms : for to grace there should come reverence ; and no man 
™n call that lovely which is not also venerable. It is not powdering, perfuming, and 
every day smelling of the tailor, that converteth to a beautiful object : but a mind 
shimng though any suit, which needs no false light, either of riches or hoMurs, to help 
it. Such Shalt thou find some here, even in the rei^ of Cynthia, —a Cnte and a i 
Arete Now, under thy Phcebus, it will be thy province to make more ; except thou 
direst to have thy source mix with the spring of self-love, and so wilt draw upon thee 

as welcome a discovery of thy „^^fskve, BEN. JONSON." 


DRAMATIS PERSONjE. 


Cynthia. 

Mercury. 

Hesperus. 

Crites. 

Amorphus. 

Asotus. 

Hedon. 

Anaides. 

Morphides. 

Prosaites. 

Moms. 

Cupid. 


Echo. 

Arete. 

Phantaste. 

Argurion, 

Philautia. 

Moria. 

Cos. 

Gelaia. 

Plironesis, 

Thauma, 


■ Mutes, 


SCEN E, --‘Gargaphie. 


^issr4.4‘ h. lErf .“Mon... rrerfom, A. of .h. 
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Cynthia’s Revels 


INDUCTION. 

The Stage. 

After the second sounding. 

Enter three of the Children struggling, 

1 Child. Pray you away ; why, fellows ! 
Gods so. what do you mean ? 

2 Child. Marry, that you shall not speak 
the prologue, sir. 

3 Child. Why, do you hope to speak it? 

2 Child. Ay, and 1 think I have most 
right to it : I am sure I studied it first. 

3 Child. That's all one, if the author 
think I can speak it better. 

I Child, I plead possession of the cloak 
gentles, your suffrages, I pray you, 

[^Within. Why, Children! are you not 
ashamed? come in there ! 

3 Child. 'Slid, I’ll play nothing in the 
play, unless I speak it. 

I Child. Why, will you stand to most 
voices of the gentlemen? let that decide it. 

3 Child. O, no, sir gallant ; you pre- 
sume to have the start of us there, and that 
makes you offer so prodigally. 

1 Child. No, would I were whipped, if 
I had any such thought; try it by lots 
either. 

2 Child. Faith, I dare tempt my fortune 
in a greater venture than this. 

3 Child. Well said, resolute Jack ! I am 
content too, so we draw first. Make the 
cuts. 

I Child. But will you not snatch my 
cloak while I am stooping ? 


1 I plead possession of the cloak :] The usual 
dress of the person who spoke the prologue was 
a black velvet cloak. — Whal. 

So in the prologue to Heywood’s Four Pren- 
tices of London^ Do you not know that I am 
the Prologue f Do you not see this long black 
vehei cloak upon my back?"' And in that to 
the W^oman Hater ^ ** A prologue in verse is as 
stale as a black velvet cloak f 8 lc. The only 
iremainin^ vestige of this ancient custom is to 
be found in Hamlet ^ where the prologue to the 
tragedy played before the king stiU jqppears in 
bis black cloak. 


3 Child. No, we scorn treachery, 

2 Child. Which cut shall speak it? 

3 Child. The shortest. 

1 Child. Agreed : draw, [they draw cuts.] 
The shortest is come to the shortest. For- 
tune was not altogether blind in this. Now, 
sir, 1 hope I shall go forward without you& 
envy. 

2 Child. A spite of all mischievous luck 1 
I was once plucking at the other. 

3 Child. Stay, jack: 'slid, I’ll do some- 
what now afore I go in, though it be no- 
thingbuttorevenge myself upon the author : 
since I speak not his prologue. I’ll go 
tell all the argument of hisplay afore-hand, 
and so stale his invention^ to the auditory, 
before it comes forth. 

I Child, O, do not so. 

3 Child. By no means. 

3 Child. [Advancing to the front of the 
—First, the title of his play is Cyn- 
thia s Revels, as any man that hath hope 
to be saved by his book can witness the 
scene Gargaphie, which I do vehemently 
suspect for some fustian country; but let 
that vanish. Here is the court of Cynthia, 
whither he brings Cupid travelling on foot, 
resolved to turn page. By the way 
Cupid meets with Mercury that’s a 
thing to be noted ; take any of our play- 
books without a Cupid or a Mercury in it, 
and burn it for an heretic in poetry. [/// 
Ihese and the subsequent speeches, at every 
break, the other two interrupt, and endea- 
vour to stop him.] Pray thee let me alone. 
Mercury, he in the nature of a conjuror, 
raises up Echo, who weeps over her love, 
or daffodil, Narcissus, a little ; sings ; curses 


* And so stale his invention,] i.e., disclose it 
prematurely, make it common, so as to deprive 
It at once of all interest and novelty. See 
p. i 6 a. 

* As any man that hath hope to be saved by his 
book can witness ;] i.e., that can read : alluding, 
in the first place, to what is vulgarly called the 
neck-verse, and secondly to the title of the play, 
which, in those days, when scenery was un- 
known to the stage, was written or painted in 
large letters, and stuck up in some conspicuous 
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the spring wherein the pretty foolish gen- 
tleman melted himself away: and there's 
an end of her. — Now I am to inform you 
that Cupid and Mercury do both become 
pages. Cupid attends on Philautia, or Self- 
love, 'a court lady : Mercury follows He- 
don, the Voluptuous, and a courtier ; one 
that ranks himself even with Anaides, or 
the Impudent, a gallant, and that's my 
part ; one that keeps Laughter, Gelaia, the 
daughter of Folly, a wench in boy’s attire, 
to wait on him. — ^These, in the court, 
meet with Amorphus, or the Deformed, a 
traveller that hath drunk of the fountain, 
and there tells the wonders of the water. 
They presently dispatch away their pages 
with bottles to fetch of it, and themselves 
go to visit the ladies. But I should have 
told you — Look, these emmets put me 
out here— that with this Amorphus, there 
epmes along a citizen's heir, Asotus, 
or the Prodigal, who, in imitation of the 
traveller, who hath the Whetstone following 
him, ^ entertains the Beggar, to be his at- 
tendant. Now the nymphs who are mis- 
tresses to these gallants, are Philautia, Self- 
love ; Phantaste, a light Wittiness ; Argu- 
rion, Money ; and their guardian. Mother 
Moria, or Mistress Folly 

I Child, Pray thee, no more. j 

3 Child. There Cupid strikes Money in ! 
^love with the Prodigal, makes her dote 
upon him, give him jewels, bracelets, car- 
canets, &c. All which he most ingeniously 
departs withal to be made known to the 
other ladies and gallants ; and in the heat 
of this, increases his train with the Fool to 
follow him as well as the Beggar. By 
this time, your Beggar begins to wait close, 
who is returned with the rest of his fellow 
bottlemen. There they all drink, save Ar- 
gurion, who is fallen into a sudden apo- 
plexy — 

I Child, Stop his mouth. 

3 Child, And then, there's a retired scho- 
lar there, you would not wish a thing to be 
better contemned of a society of gallants, 
than it is ; and he applies his service, good 
gentleman, to the Lady Arete, or Virtue, a 
poor nymph of Cynthia's train : that's scarce 
able to buy herself a gown ; you shall see 


1 Who hath the /allowing kim^^ 

Le., Cos. 

• ^ Child. Come^ we'll have no more of this 
mHdpationi\ ITiis is well thougla on I 

** *For« thd bemnning of this play, 

L hapless Pmydore. was found 
< By fishermen, or others drowned,*’ 8cc, 

j VOL. 1. 


* 4 ^ 


her play in a black robe anon : a creature 
that, I assure you, is no less scorned than 
himself. Where am I now? at a stand 1 

2 Child. Come, leave at last, yet. 

3 Child. O, the night is come, ('twas 
somewhat dark, methought,) and Cynthia 
intends to come forth ; that helps it a little 
yet. All the courtiers must provide for 
revels ; they conclude upon a masque, the 
device of which, is — What, will you ravish 
me? — that each of these Vices, being to ap- 
pear before Cynthia, would seem other 
than indeed they are ; and therefore assume 
the most neighbouring Virtues as their 

masking habit I’d cry a rape, but that 

you are children. 

2 Child. Come, we'll have no more of 
this anticipation to give them the in- 
ventory of their cates aforehand, were the 
discipline of a tavern, and not fitting 
this presence. 

1 Child, Tut, this was but to shew us 
I the happiness of his memory. I thought 
at first he would have played the ignorant 
critic with everything, along as he had 
gone ; I expected some such device. 

3 Child. O, you shall see me do that^ 
rarely ; lend me thy cloak. 

1 Child. Soft, sir, you’ll speak my 
prologue in it. 

3 Child. No, would I might never stir 
then. 

2 Child. Lend it him, lend it him. 

I Child. Well, you have sworn. 

[^Gives him the cloak. 

3 Child. I have. Now, sir, suppose f 
am one of your genteel auditors, that am 
come in, having paid my money at the 
door, with much ado, and here I take my 
place and sit down : I have my three sorts 
of tobacco in my pocket, my light by me, 
and thus 1 begin. \At the breaks he takes 
his tobacco.'] By this light, I wonder that 
any man is so mad, to come to see these 
rascally tits play here. They do act like so 
many wrens, or pismires — not the fifth part 
of a good face amongst them all. And 
then their music is abominable — able to 
stretch a man's ears worse than ten — pil- 
lories, and their ditties— most lamentable 
things, like the pitiful fellows that make 


If Jonson had really meant to satirize the 
practice, he could not have done it more 
effectually. 

* 3 Child. O, you shall see me do that,] i.e., 
the part of an igftorant critic; and certainly 
the boy docs it rarely, as he promises. Decker 
has copied much of this in his GulVs Hornbook 

L 
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them — ^poets. By this vapour, an ‘twere 
not for tobacco — I think — the very stench 
of 'em would poison me, I should not dare 
to come in at their gates. A man were 
better visit fifteen jails — or a dozen or two 
of hospitals — than once adventure to come 
near them. How is't ? well? 

I Child. Excellent ; ‘give me my cloak. 

3 Child. Stay ; you shall see me do 
another now, but a more sober, or better- 
gathered gallant ; that is, as it may be 
thought, some friend, or well-wisher to the 
house : and here I enter. 

1 Child. What, upon the stage too? 

2 Child. Yes ; and I step forth like one 
of the children, and ask you, Would you 
have a stool, sir?* 

3 Child. A stool, boy ! 

2 Child. Ay, sir, if you’ll give me six- 
pence I'll fetch you one. 

3 Child. For what, I pray thee ? what 
shall I do with it? 

2 Child. O lord, sir ! will you betray 
your ignorance so much ? why throne your- 
self in state on the stage, as other gen- 
tlemen use, sir. 

3 Child. Away, wag ; what, wouldst 
thou make an implement of me? ’vSlid, the 
boy takes me for a piece of perspective, I 
hold my life, or some silk curtain, come to 
hang the stage here ! Sir crack , - 1 am none 
of your fresh pictures, that use to beautify 
the decayed dead arras in a public theatre. 

2 Child. 'Tis a sign, sir, you put not 


^ Would you have a stool, sirT\ At the 
theatres in Jonson’s time, spectators were ad- 
mitted on the stage. Here they sat on stools, 
the price of winch, as the situation was more or 
less comraodioQS, was sixpe^ice, or a shilling : 
here, too, their own pages, or the boys of the 
house, supplied them with pipes and tobacco. 
Amidst suen confusion and indecency were the 
dramatic works of Shakspeare and his contem- 
poraries produced, works which we, 

‘‘With all appliances and means to boot,’" 

with everything that can promote the reality 
of the scene, and invigorate exertion, have never 
cqmallcd, and very seldom indeed approached. 

* •i’/r crack,] Crack is a sprightly forward 
boy. It fretjuent^ occurs in lonson and his 
contemporaries. Thus Heyward : 

“ It is a rogue, a wa^, his name is Jack, 

A notable dissembling lad, a crack.''* 

Four Prentices of London . — Whal, 

^ If he had suck fine enghles as w€,'\ Sec 
the Pot taster . — Act li. 

♦ They could wish your pceis would leave to 
Ar ^ometers of other men's jests, &c-l This, 
^ A what follows, has, as Whailey wys, beop un- 

to be pointed at Shakspeare. I am weary 


that conhdenoe m your good clothes, and 
your better face, th^t a gentleman should 
do, sir. But I pray you, sir, let me be a 
suitor to you, that you, will quit our stage 
then, and take a place, the play is instantly 
to begin. 

3 Child. Most willingly, my good wag ; 
but I would speak with your author, where 
is he ? 

2 Child. Not this way, I assure you, 
sir ; we are not so officiously befriended 
by him, as to have his presence in the 
tiring-house, to prompt us aloud, stamp at 
the book-holder, swear for our proj^erries, 
curse the poor tireman, rail the music out 
of tune, and sweat for every venial tres- 
pass w^e commit, as some author w'ould, if 
he had such fine enghles as we.^ Well, ’tis 
but our hard fortune ! 

3 Child. Nay, crack, be not disheartened. 

2 Child. Not I, sir ; but if you please to 
confer with our author, by attorney, you 
may, sir ; our proper self here, stands for 
him. 

3 Child. Troth, I have no sucli serious 
affair to negotiate with him, but wffiat may 
very safely be turned upon thy trust. It is 
in the general behalf of this fair society h^^re 
that I am to speak, at least the more judi- 
cious part of it, which seems much dis- 
tasted with the immodest and obscene 
writing of many in their plays. Besides, 
they could wish your poets wTJiild leave to 
be promoters of other men's jests, ^ and to 


of repelling such malicious ab'^urdltle';, and must 
therefore leave them to the reader’s scorn. I'his 
comedy, as the title-page tells us, was acted by 
the children of the queen’s chapel, and the 
current complaint against them was, that they 
gave the public but little novelty. Thus m 
Pasquil and Katharine : 

“ I sawc the children of Powles last night. 
And troth they pleased me prettie, prettic 
well, 

The apes in time will do it handsomely. 
Pla. r faith, 

I Kke the audience that frequenteth there 
With much applause : a man shall not be 
choakt 

With the (strong) stench of garUck, noy 
be pasted 

To the barmy jacket of a beer-brewer. 
Bra. ’Tis a good gentle audience, and I hope 
The boys will come o^ie day ii\tp reotvtst, 
Pla. Ay, an they had good ptayes, hut they 
produce 

Such musty fopferies of antiquity. 

And do not suit the humerous ages hacks 
With c loathes in fashion.** 

This is precisely what Jonson says. the 
satire, m both poets, is levelled at Lilly, 
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way-lay all the stale apotbe^s, or old 
books, they can hear of, in print or other- 
wise, to farce their scenes withal.^ That 
they would not so penuriously glean wit 
from every laundress or hackney-man, or 
derive their best grace, with servile imita- 
tion, from common stages, or observation 
of the company they converse with ; as if 
their invention lived wholly upon another 
man’s trencher. Again, that feeding their 
friends with nothing of their own, but what 
they have twice or thrice cooked, they 
should not wantonly give out, how soon 
they had drest it nor how many coaches 
came to carry away the broken meat, 
besides hobby-horses and foot-cloth nags. 

2 Child, So, sir, this is all the reforma- 
tion you seek ? 

3 Child. It is ; do not you think it 
necessary to be practised, my little wag? 

2 Child. Yes, where any such ill-habited 
custom is received. 

3 Child. O, (I had almost forgot it too,) 
they say, the mnhrce or ghosts of some 
three or four plays departed a dozen years 
since, have been seen walking on your 
stage here ; take heed, boy, if your house 
be haunted with such hobgoblins, 'twill 
fright away all your spectators quickly. 

2 Child. Good, sir ; but what will you 
say now, if a poet, untouched with any 
breath of this disease, find the tokens upon 


ston, and, perhaps, Decker. Shakspeare is 
entirely out of the question. He manifests, 
indeed, in his Hamlet^ a little managerial 
jealousy at the success of the “ eyasses,” and 
probably did not see new plays put into their 
hands with much pleasure ; but this has nothing 
to do with Jonson, who, for anythurg that 
appears to the contrary, was living on terms of 
confidence and kindness with him. 

^ To farce their scenes withal.^ See p, 112 
To live upon another man’s trencher, which 
occurs just below, is literally from Juvenal ; 

Aliena vivere quadra.'* — Sat. v. 

* They should not wantonly give ou 4 , k<nv 
soon they had drest it ;] In this speech the poet 
obliquely commends himself ; and in these words 
he retorts the accusation of his adversaries, who 
charged him with being a year about every play. 

WHAp. 

I am not altogether so certain of this, as my 
predecessor seems to be. Jonson has got 
among a new set of players, and he is di,stril:mt- 
ing very wholesome sati^ to the comedians, who 
usually wrote for them. When Whaley talks of 
file “accusation of Jonson^s enemies, had he 
forgotten that he had, at this time/ox^ly two 
plays on th^ stage I That the charge was 
i^uently made is as certain as Tbpson 
r^ied to it in the most triumphant xtmiTikt i 


you, that are of the auditory ? As some one 
civet-wit among you, that knows no other 
learning than the price of satin and 
velvets ; no other perfection than the wear- 
ing of a neat spit ; and yet censure as 
desperately as the most professed critic in 
the house, presuming his clothes should 
bear him out in it. Another, whom it 
hath pleased nature to furnish with more 
beard than brain, prunes his mixstaccio, 
lisps, and, with some score of affected 
oaths, swears down all that sit about him ; 
“That the old Hieronimo, as it was first 
acted, ^ was the only best, and Judiciously 
penned play of Europe. ” A third great- 
bellied juggler talks of twenty years since, 
and when Monsieur was here,"^ and would 
enforce all wits to be of that fashion, 
because his doublet is still so. A fourth 
miscalls all by the name of fustian, that his 
grounded capacity cannot aspire to. A 
fifth only shakeb hi.s bottle head, and out 
of his corky brain squeezeth out a pitiful 
learned face, and is silent. 

3 Child. By my faith, Jack, you have 
put me down : 1 would I knew how to get 
off with any indifferent grace ! Here, take 
your cloak, and promise some satisfaction 
in your prologue, or, I'll be sworn, we have 
marred all. 

2 Child. Tut, fear not, child, ^ this will 
never distaste a true sense ; be not out, and 


but I can discover no marks of a “ retort,*^ upon 
It here. 

^ Tha t the old Hieronimo^ as it was first acted, 

J Here, indeed, our author palpably alludes 
to himself, for he had, about this tune, borrowed 
of Mr. Henslow xxxxs. upon the credit of his 
adycions to this old fivourite of the stage. 
Ante, p. 13 rtj. It is not a little singular that he 
.should be so vain of these improvements, which, 
after all, possess no extraordinary degree ^ of 
merit ; especially as it was not then the practice 
to lay open claim to the pnrpurei panni with 
which almost every drama of the time was 
atched. But Ben was unwilling that any of 
IS labours should be confounded and lost in 
those of his contemporaries. 

* IV/ietf Monsieur was here A In the 

Duke of Anjou, brother to Charies IX., ^ng of ' 
France, came into England and paid bis ad- 
dresses to Queen Elizabeth, who cajoled him (Qt 
some time, and then s^en^ him home in disgrace. 
His residince here seems to have formed an era 
for our old dramatists, who make frequent men- 
tion of it. Thus Middleton : 

“ It was suspected uiuch in Pfonsies^r^s days.** 
Mod W<^14 my AUsisrs. 

» a Child. Tnt, fear not, child,] In 
quarto it Is, ♦‘Tut/ fedr not f Sail r ftpmwhfcS 
it appears ' that the third dsM was SahuhiS 
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good eiiough. I would thou hadst some 
sugari-candied to sweeten thy mouth. 


Th4 third sounding, 
PROLOGUE. 

If gracious silence, sweet attention, 

Quick sight, and quicker apprehension, 

The lights of judgment’s throne, shine any 
where, 

Our doubtful author hopes this is their 
sphere ; 

And therefore opens he himself to those, 

To other weaker beams his labours close, 
As loth to prostitute their virgin-strain. 

To every vulgar and adulterate brain. 

In this alone, his Muse her sweetness hath, 
She shuns the print of any beaten path ; 
And proves new ways to come to learned 
ears : 

Pied ignorance she neither loves nor fears. 

I Nor hunts she after popular applause, 

I Or foamy praise, that drops from common 
jaws : 

The garland that she wears, their hands 
must twine, 

Who can both censure, understand, define 
What mentis : then cast those piercing rays, 
j Round as a crown, instead of honoured bays, 

I About his poesy ; which, he knows, affords 
I Words, above action ; matter, above words. 


ACT 1. 

SCENE I. — A Grove and Fountain, 

Enter Cupid, and Mercury with his 
caduceus, on different ^ides. 

Cup, Who goes there ? 

Mer, ’Tis I, blind archer. 

Cup, Who, Mercury? 

Mer, Ay. 

Cup, Farewell. 

Mer, Stay, Cupid. 

Cup, Not in your company, Hermes, 


Pavy, who also played Anaides. Jack^ the 
second boy, was probably John Underwood, who 
proved a good actor, though he died young. 

* Warble upon a crowd a little^ This seems 
but a scurvy compliment to the curva fyra 
tanntem; but Cupid is i)leased to be satincal. 
To warble on a crowd is a Latinisa^ canere 
tibia, Slc. Crowd is the old word for a 
indeed, U is stiu in use in every part of 
OMt Ipngdom. I need not inform the learned 


[ACT I. 


except your hands were rivetted at your 
back. 

Mer, Why so, my little rover ? 

Cup, Because I know you have not a 
finger, but is as long as my quiver, 
cousin Mercury, when you please to extend 

it. 

Mer, Whence derive you this speech , boy ? 

Cup. O ! 'tis your best polity to be igno- 
rant. You did never steal Mars his sword 
out of the sheath, you ! nor Neptune’s 
trident ! nor Apollo's bow ! no, not you I 
Alas, your palms, Jupiter knows, they are 
as tender as the foot of a foundered nag, 
or a lady's face new mercuried, they'll 
touch nothing. 

Mer, Go to, infant, you’ll be daring still. 

Cup. Daring I O Janus ! what a word is 
there ? why, my light feather-heeled coz, 
what are you any more than my uncle 
Jove’s pander? a lacquey that runs on 
errands for him, and can whisper a light 
message to a loose wench with some round 
volubility ? wait mannerly at a table with a 
trencher, warble upon a crowd a little,^ 
and fill out nectar when Ganymede s away? 
one that sweeps the gods’ drinking-room 
every morning, and sets the cushions in 
order again, which they threw one at an- 
other’s head over night: can brush the 
carpets, call the stools again to their places, 
play the crier of the court with an audible 
voice, and take state of a president upon 
you at wrestlings, pleadings, negociations, 
&c. Here’s the catalogue of your employ- 
ments, now ! O no, I err ; you have the 
marshalling of all the ghosts too that pass 
the Stygian ferry, and I suspect you for a 
share with the old sculler there, if the truth 
were known: but let that scape. One 
other peculiar virtue you possess, in lifting,* 
or leiger-du-main, which few of the house 
of heaven have else besides, I must confess. 
But, methinks, that should not make you 
put that extreme distance 'twixt yourself 
and others, that we should be said to 
“over dare" in speaking to your nimble 
deity. So Hercules might challenge prio- 
rity of us both, because he can throw the 


reader, tlmt Jonson is here trying his strength 
with Lucian, from whom many of the circum- 
stances aw taken ; and surely prejudice itself 
must admit that in elegance and sprightliness of 
style, this dialogue is not a whit inferior to any 
in that lively and Attic writer. The allusions 
to him are too crowded and too obvious, to be 
pointed out 

* Im lifting,] le., stealing ; hence the modem 
wetd WiiAU 
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bar farther, or lift more join'd stools at the 
arm’s end, than we. If this might carry it, 
then we, who have made the whole body 
of divinity tremble at the twang of our bow, 
and enforced Batumi us himself to lay by 
his curled front, thunder, and three-forked 
fires, and put on a masking-suit, too light 
for a reveller of eighteen to be seen in 

Mer. How now ! my dancing braggart 
in decimo sexto charm your skipping 
tongue, or I'll 

Cup. What? use the virtue of your 
snaky tipstaff there upon us? 

Mer, No, boy, but the smart vigour of 
my palm about your ears. You have forgot 
since I took your heels up into air, on the 
very hour I was born, in sight of all the 
bench of deities, when the silver roof of the 
Olympian palace rung again with applause 
of the fact. 

Cup, O no, I remember it freshly, and 
by a particular instance ; for my mother 
Venus, at the same time, but stooped to 
embrace you, and, to speak by metaphor, 
you borrowed a girdle of hers, as you did 
Jove’s sceptre while he was laughing ; and 
would have done his thunder too, but that 
'twas too hot for your itching fingers. 

Mer, 'Tis well, sir. 

Cup, I heard you but looked in at 
Vulcan’s forge the other day, and entreated 
a pair of his new tongs along with you for 
company : 'tis joy on you, i’ faith, that you 
will keep your hooked talons in practice 
with anything. 'Slight, now you are on 
earth, we shall have you filch spoons and 
candlesticks rather than fail : pray Jove the 
perfumed courtiers keep their casting- 
bottles, pick-tooths, and shittle-cocks from 
you, or our more ordinary gallants their 
tobacco-bo .xes ; for I am strangely jealous 
of your nails. 

Mer, Never trust me, Cupid, but you 
are turned a most acute gallant of late ! 
the edge of my wit is clean taken off with 
the fine and subtile stroke of your thin- 
ground tongue ; you fight with too poignant 
a phrase, for me to deal with. 

Cup. O Hermes, your craft cannot make 


^ My dancing braggart in decimo sexto !j 
This expression for a youth, a stripling, occurs 
in many of our old writers. See Massinger, 
vol. iii. p. 32. Charm your tongue, is silence 
it, cjit a spell on its motion. 

Thus Shakspeare : 

** Ptace. wilful boy, or 1 shall charm jom 
tonguo,'*— iiiw. K/. 

Aadagakii 


me confident. I know my own steel to be 
almost spent, and therefore entreat my 
peace with you, in time : you are too cun- 
ning for me to encounter at length, and I 
think it my safest ward to close. 

Mer. Well, for once. I’ll suffer you to 
win upon me, wag ; but use not these 
strains too often, they'll stretch my 
patience. Whither might you march 
now ? 

Cup. Faith, to recover thy good thoughts, 
I'll discover my whole project. Tlie 
huntress and queen of these groves, Diana, 
in regard of some black and envious slan- 
ders hourly breathed against her, for her 
divine justice on Acteon, as she pretends, 
hath here in the vale of Gargaphie,^ pro- 
claimed a solemn revels, which (her god- 
head put off) she will descend to grace, 
with the full and royal expense of one of 
her clearest moons : in which time it shall 
be lawful for all sorts of ingenious persons 
to visit her palace, to court her nymphs, to 
exercise all variety of generous and noble 
pastimes : as welt to intimate how far she 
treads such malicious imputations beneath 
her, as also to shew how clear her beauties 
are from the least wrinkle of austerity they 
may be charged with. 

Mer. But what is all this to Cupid ? 

Cup. Here do I mean to put off the title 
of a god, and take the habit of a page, iu 
which disguise, during the interim of these 
revels, I will get to follow some one of 
Diana's maids, where, if my bow hold, and 
my shafts fly but with half the willingness 
and aim they are directed, I doubt not but 
I shall really redeem the minutes I have 
lost, by their so long and over nice pro- 
scription of my deity from their court. 

Mer. Pursue it, divine Cupid, it will be 
rare. 

Cup. But will Hermes second me? 

Mer. I am now to put in act an especial 
designment from my lather Jove ; but, that 
performed, I am for any fresh action that 
offers itself. 

Cup. Well, then we pait. [Exit. 

Mer. Farewell, good wag. 


** Mistress, go to I charm your tongue. 

Othello. 

* Here in the vale of Gargaphie.\ The vale 
where Acteon was torn to pieces by his owa 
hounds : 

Vallis erat piceis, ei acuta densa cupresso, 
Nomine Garg'aphie, ^*c, Ovid, Metam. 1 )• 

tWHAU 
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Now to my charge, — Echo, fair Echo, Hangs the repentant head, back from the 
soeak, stream, 

*1ris Mercury that calls thee ; sorrowful As if it wished. Would / ha^ nn^er looked 
nymph, In suck a. Jtaitering mirror ! O Narcissus, 

Salute me with thy repercussive voice, Thou that wast once, and yet art, my Nar- 
That I may know what cavern Of the earth cissus, 

Contains thy airy spirit, how, or where Had Echo but been private with thy 
t may direct my speech, that thou mayest thoughts, 

near. She would have dropt away herself in tears, 

Echo \helo'H)\, Here. Till she had all turned water ; that in her, 

Mer, So nigh I As in a truer glass, thou mightst have gazed, 

Echo. Ay. And seen thy beauties by more kind retiec* 

Mer, Know, gentle soul, then, I am sent tion, 
from Jove, But seif love never yet could look on truth 

Who, pitying the sad burthen of thy woes, But with bleared beams ; slick flattery and 
Still growing on thee, in thy want of words she 

To vent thy passion fbr Narcissus’ death, Are twin-born sisters, and so mix their eyes, 
Commands, that now, after three thousand As if you sever one, the other dies. 

years, Why did the gods give thee a heavenly 

Which have been exercised in Juno’s spite, form, 

Thou take a corporal figure, and ascend, And earthly thoughts to make thee proud 
Enriched with vocal and articulate power. of it ? 

Make haste, sad nymph, thrice shall my < Why do I ask ? ’Tis now the known disease 
winged rod That be.iuty hath, to bear too deep a sense 

Strike the obsequious earth, to give thee Of her own self-conceived excellence. 

way. O, hadst thou known the worth of heaven’s 

Arise, and speak thy sorrows, Echo, rise, rich gift. 

Here, by this fountain, where thy love did Thou wouldst have turned it to a truer use, 
pine, And not with starved and covetous igno- 

Whose memory lives fresh to vulgar fame, ranee, 

Shrined in this yellow flower, that bears his Pined in continual eyeing that bright gem, 
name. The glance whereof to others had been 

Echo [ascends y] His name revives, and more, 
lifts me up from earth, Than to thy famished mind the wide world’s 

O, which way shall I first convert myself,^ store: 

Or in what mood shall 1 essay to speak, So wretched is it to be merely rich ! 

That, in a moment, I may be delivered Witness thy youth’s dear sweets here spent 

Of the prodigious grief I go withal ^ untasted, 

See, see, the mourning fount, whose springs Like a fair taper, with his own flame wasted. 

weep yet Mer. Eclio be brief, Saturnia is abroad, 

Th' untimely fate of that too beauteous boy. And if she hear, she’ll storm at Jove’s high 
That trophy of self-love, and spoil of nature, will. 

Who, now transformed into this drooping Echo. I will, kind Mercury, be brief as 
flower, time. 

* Echo Warton affirms that Jon- temporaries would have made it ; but it is not 

son meant in this place to ridicule the frequent very defex:tive even in this respect, and is, be- I 
introduction of Echo in the masques of his time: sides, quite as serious as any other part of the ! 
(a practice which he himself followed ;) and he play. In the song which follows, there is, | 
gives a ludicrous abridgment of the scene. It indeed, as the clown says, no great matter; but | 
ceitainly requires far less ability thtui Warton it is not burlesque^ as VVarton asserts ; nor is it | 
posiSOssed, to burlesque any mytnological fable ; i true that a soi^ was always the sure conse- 
and therefore it was the less necessary that he quence of Echo being raised.” would 

should misrepresent it. To say that Mercury Mr. Todd encumber the pages of his Milton 
^itdikeS the esuth twice, &c, may be very face- with such inconsiderate attempts at criti* 
floua; but cannot much affect ^e poet^s reputa- cism ? 

tion with those who know him. Jonson was * O, which way shall I first wxstXK. 
inflnitely superior to Warton as a cla^ical Le., turn myself. The word occurs m this 
and the whole of th» scene is in the se^^se in the Old ttahslation of the Bible : How- 
iUjictes^cbOfomtsty with the ancient models. It beit. after this, Jerdboaih conveiHted hot from bis 
perhaps as poetical os some of his con* wicked way.”-^x Kings xiil 33. 
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J cmr Centaur, nor your satyr, nor your 
ysena, nor your babion,' but your mere 
traveller, believe me. 

JScko. Leave me. 

Mer, I guessed it should be some travel- 
ling motion pursued Echo so. 

Amo. Know you from whom yon fly? or 
whence ? 

Echo, Hence. [Exit. 

Amo. This is somewhat above strange : 
A nymph of her feature and lineament, to 
be so preposterously rude ! well, I will but 
cool myself at yon spring, and follow her. 

Mer. Nay, then I am familiar with the 
issue : III leave yon too. [Exit. 

Amo. I am a rhinoceros, if I had thought 
a creature of her symmetry could have dared 
so improportionable and abrupt a digres- 
sion. — Liberal and divine fount, suffer my 

f profane hand to take of thy bounties, 
takes up some of the water.'] By the purity 
of my taste, here is most ambrosiac water ; 
I will sup of it again. By thy favour, sweet 
fount. See, the water, a more running, 
subtile, and humourous nymph than she, 
permits me to touch and handle her. 
What should I infer ? if my behaviours had 
been of a cheap or customary garb ; my 
accent or phrase vulgar; my garments 
trite; my countenance illiterate, or un- 
practised in the encounter of a beautiful 
and brave attired piece ; then I might with 
some change of colour have suspected my 
faculties. But, knowing myself an essence 


ciscly. It seems to have somewhat of the 
power of notwithstanding, nevertheless, &c., 
and can only be felt in all its force by those who 
have diligently studied our old writers, far 
better judges of the euphony as well as the 
power of language than ourselves. In Todd’s 
Milton, vol. v. p. 368, is this passage : 

** This is mere moral babble, and direct 

Against the common laws of our foundation ; 

1 must not suffer this ; yet ’tis but the lees 

And settlings,'* &c. 

** Kr/'/' says Hurd, “ is bad ; but, very inaccu- 
rate.'* Tickell and Fenton omit yet ! All this 
cnmes from not understanding the phrase, and 
the consequent vile pointing. It should be : 

** I must not suffer this yet; ’tis but the 
lees," &c. 

i.e., however ^ This restores the passage to 
seoso and rhythm : as it stood, it had but little 
of either. 

\ JtTor your babion,] i.e. baboon. Our old 
writers spell this word in many different ways ; 
nil deriy^, however, from baveean, Dutch. We 
hod our knowledge Of this animal from the 


SO sublimated and refined by travel ; of so 
studied and well exercised a gesture; so 
alone in fashion ; able to render the face of 
any statesman living;* and to speak the 
mere extraction of language ; one that hath 
now made the sixth return upon venture ; 
and was your first that ever enriched his 
country with the true laws of the duello ; 
whose optics have drunk the spirit of beauty 
in some eight score and eighteen princes^ 
courts, where I have resided, and been 
there fortunate in the amours of three 
hundred forty and five ladies, all nobly, if 
not princely descended ; whose names I 
have in catalogue. To conclude, in all so 
happy, as even admiration herself doth 
seem to fasten her kisses upon me : — certes, 
I do neither see, nor feel, nor taste, noi 
savour the least steam or fume of a reason, 
that should invite this foolish, fastidious 
nymph, so peevishly to abandon me. Well, 
let the memory 01 her fleet into air ; my 
thoughts and I am for this other element, 
water. 

Enter Crites^ and Asotus. 

Cri. What, the well dieted Amorphus 
become a water drinker 1 I see he meani 
not to write verses then. 

A so. No, Crites I why? 

Cri, Because — 

Nulla placere diu, nee vivere carmina 
possunt, 

j Quee scribuntur aguce ^otoribus. 


Hollanders, who found it in great numbers at 
the Cape. 

* Able to render the face of any statesman liv- 

To explain his looks, and guess at his inten- 
tion and thoughts by them. The first folio has, ten- 
der the face, which seems to be corrupt. — W hal. 

1 doubt, after all, whether the folio be not 
right : the quarto reads “to make the face,” &c. ; 
that is, I believe, to put on the air and gravity 
“ of any statesman living.” Whalley found his 
reading in the octavo of 1716, an edition of no 
authority, and utterly beneath his care. 

* Enter Crites.] Throughout the quarto he 
is called Criticus. By Crites here, as well as by 
Asper in Every Man out <f his Humour, and 
Horace in the Poetaster, Jonson undoubtedly 
meant to shadow forth himself. This sacrifice 
to vanity, as it involved him in personalities, 
naturally increased the number of his enemies, 
and exasperated the hostility with which he was 
long pursued. Decker, in his Untrussing the 
humourous Poet, does not overlook this circum- 
stance. “You must be called Asper, and Criti- 
cus, and Horace I Your title's longer reading 
than the stile o’ the big Turk’s ; Asper, Criticus, 
Quintus, Horatius, Flaccus.” It appears that 
the boy who performed this laborious part was 
John Underwood. 
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Amo. What say you to your Helicon? 

Cri. O, the Muses' well 1 that's ever ex- 
cepted. 

Amo* Sir, your Muses have no such 
water, I assure you; your nectar or the 
juice of your nepenthe, is nothing to it ; 
'tis above your metheglin, believe it. 

Aso. Metheglin; what’s that, sir? may 
I be so audacious to demand ? 

Amo. A kind of Greek wine I have met 
with, sir, in my travels ; it is the same that 
Demosthenes usually drunk, in the com- 
posure of all his exquisite and mellifluous 
orations. 

Cri. That's to be argued, Amorphus, if 
we may credit Lucian, who, in his En- 
comia Demosfhenis, aflirms he never drunk 
but water^ in any of his compositions. 

A mo. Lucian is absurd, he knew nothing: 

I will believe mine own travels before all 
the Lucians of Europe. He doth feed you 
with fittons," figments, and leasings. 

Cri. Indeed, I think, next a traveller, 
he does prettily well. 

Amo. I assure you it was wine, I have 
tasted it, and from the hand of an Italian 
antiquary, who derives it authentically from 
the Duke of Ferrara's bottles. How name 
you the gentleman you are in rank with 
there, sir? 

Cri. 'Tis Asotus, son to the late deceased 
Philargyrus, the citizen. 

Amo. Was his fatl^fcr of any eminent place 
or means ? 

Cri. He was to have been praetor next 
year. 

Amo. Ha I apretty formal young gallant, 
in good sooth ; pity he is not more genteelly 
propagated. Hark you, Crites, you may | 
say to him what 1 am, if you please ; though 
I affect not popularity, yet 1 would be loth 
to stand out to any whom you shall vouch- 
safe to call friend. 

Cri. Sir, I fear I may do wrong to your 
sufficiencies in the reporting them, by for- 
getting or misplacing some one : yourself 


' Lucian, in his Encomia Demosthenis. affirms 
fu never drunk but water] These are the words 
of Lucian, ovk ovtcu ? 6 i\y\yiO(TQ€vr\<i (rweTiOei 
wpos fieOriv rovi Koyovi aAA’ vSa>p ttivojv. 

Whal. 

• //e doth feed you with fittons, figments, afui 
leasings.] Perhaps the reading of the quarto is 
most eligible, and that is fiettons ; unless we 
suppose that Jittons is an aflected expression of 
this travelled gallant ; which is not improbable. 

Whal. 

The quarto has merely fictions and leasings.” 
It does not appear that /it ton is an “affected 
expression/' as it is used by some of our plainest 


can best inform him of yourself, sir ; except 
you had some catalogue or list of your 
faculties ready drawn, which you would re- 
quest me to shew him for you, and him to 
take notice of. 

Amo. This Crites is sour; \ande.'\ I 
will think, sir. 

Cri. Do so, sir. — O heaven ! that any- 
thing in the likeness of man should suffer 
these racked extremities, for the uttering of 
his sophisticate good parts. [Aside. 

Aso. Crites, I have a suit to you ; but you 
must not deny me : pray you make this 
gentleman and I friends. 

Cri. Friends I why, is there any difference 
between you ? 

Aso. No; I mean acquaintance, to know 
one another. 

Cri. O, now I apprehend you ; your 
phrase was without me before. 

Aso. In good faith, he’s a most excellent 
rare man, I warrant him. 

Cri. 'Slight, they are mutually enamoured 
by this time. [Aside. 

Aso. Will you, sweet Crites? 

Cri. Yes, yes. 

Aso. Nay, but when ? you'll defer it now, 
and forget it. 

Crr Why, is it a thing of such present 
necessity, that it requires so violent a dis- 
patch ? 

Aso. No, but would I might never stir, 
he’s a most ravisliing man ! Good Crites, 
yon shall endear me to you, in good faith ; 

la! 

Cri. Well, your longing shall be satisfied, 
sir. 

Aso. And withal, you may tell him what 
my father was, and how well he left me, 
and that I am his heir. 

Cri. Leave it to me, I'll forget none of 
your dear graces, I warrant you. 

Aso. Nay, 1 know you can better marshal 

these affairs than I can O gods 1 Fd 

give all the world, if I had it, for abundance 
of such acquaintance. 


writers. Thus old Gascoigne, “ to tell 
in your landlord's eares.” And North, in »iis 
Translation of Plutarch, “In many other places 
he commonly used to /itton, and to write de- 
vices of his own.” It seems synonymous with 
feign or fabricate. Figment is thus explauted 
by Fletcher : 

“ A figment is a candid lie, 

This is an old pass .” — Four Plays in OfU. 

Leasing is, or ought to be, familiar to every 
reader. In Jonsoivs time, perhaps, these words 
had diCfercat shades of turpitude, which are no 
longer distinguishable. 
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Cri, What ridiculous circumstance might 
t devise noW to bestow this reciprocal brace 
of butterflies one upon another ? [Aside. 

Amo* Since I trod on this side the Alps,* 

[ I was not so frozen in my invention. Let 
me see: to accost him with some choice 
remnant of Spanish or Italian 1 that would 
indifferently express my languages now: 
marry, then, if he should fall out to be 
ignorant, it were both hard and harsh. 
How else? step into some ragioni del 
stale, ^ and so make iny induction ! that 
were above him too ; and out of his ele- 
ment, I fear. Feign to have seen him in 
Venice or Padua ! or some face near his 
in similitude I 'tis too pointed and open. 
No, it must be a more quaint and collateral 
device, as stay : to frame some enco- 

miastic speech upon this our metropolis, or 
the wise magistrates thereof, in which I 
politic number, 'tis odds but his father filled 
up a room ? descend into a particular ad- 
miration of their justice, for the due mea- 
suring of coals, burning of cans,^ and such 
like ? as also their religion, in pulling down 
a superstitious cross, and advancing a 
Venus, or Priapus, in place of it?* ha! 
’twill do well Or to talk of some hospital 
whose walls record his father a benefactor ? 
or of so many buckets bestowed on his 
parish church in his life time, with his name 
at length, for want of arms, trickt upon 
them? any of these. Or to praise the 
cleanness of the street wherein he dwelt ? 
or the provident painting of his posts, 
against he should have been praetor or, 
leaving his parent, come to some special 
ornament about himself, as his rapier, or 
some other of his accoutrements? I have 
it: thanks, gracious Mineiwa I 
A so. Would I had but once spoke to 
him, and then He comes to me 1 


^ Siftce I trod on this side the Alps, ^ O bone ! 
Was the scene laid in Boeotia for this ? 

^ Ratloni del statoA This “choice rem- 
nant of Italian,'’ (which no It.dian could pro- 
nounce,) or, something like it, seems to have 
been proverbial for the politics of differen't coun- 
tries. It is used by Cartwright, (and many 
others,) ** Ra^oni di stato generally reek in 
all.** — Ordinaty, act i. sc. 4. 

• Burning o/cans,] i.e., impressing the mark 
of legality with a hot iron, on the wooden mea- 
sures then in use. — W hal. 

* As also their religion^ in pulling down a 
superstitious cross, and advancing a Venus, 
or priapus, in place of it FJ This auudes to the 
practices of the Puritans. Stowe tells us, that 
tna^ of the lower images belonging to the cross 1 
^ eSmpeido were fh^uenfly broken or pulled I 


Amo, Tis a most curious and neatly 
wrought band, this same, as 1 have seen, 
sir. 

Aso, O lord, sir 1 

Amo. You forgive the humour of mine 
eye, in observing it. 

Cri. His eye waters after it, it seems. 

[Aside, 

Aso. O lord, sir ! there needs no such 
apology, I assure you. 

Cri. I am anticipated : they’ll make a 
solemn deed of gift of themselves, you shall 
see. [Aside, 

Amo. Your riband too does most grace- 
fully, in troth. 

Aso. Tis the most genteel, and received 
wear now, sir. 

A mo. Believe me, sir, I speak it not to 
humour you — I have not seen a young 
gentleman, generally, put on his clothes 
with more judgment. 

Aso. O, 'tis your pleasure to say so, sir. 

Amo. No, as 1 am virtuous, being alto- 
gether untravelled, it strikes me into 
wonder. 

Aso. I do purpose to travel, sir, at 
spring. 

I Arno. I think 1 shall affect you, sir. This 
j last speech of yours hath begun to make 
you dear to me. 

Aso. Olord, sir! I would there were any- 
thing in me, sir, that might appear worthy 
the least worthiness of your worth, sir. I 
protest, sir, I should endeavour to shew 
it, sir, with more than common regard, 
sir. 

Cri. O, here's rare motley, ^ sir. 

[Aside. 

Amo. Both your desert, and your en- 
deavours are plentiful, suspect them not: 
but your sweet disposition to travel, I as- 
sure you, hath made you another myself in 


down, and particularly, that about the year 
1596, “ under the image of Christ’s resurrection 
defaced, was set up a curious wrought tabernacle 
of grey marble ; and in the same, an alabaster 
image of Diana, a woman for tne most part 
naked, and water conveyed from the Thames 
prilling from her naked breast." — Whal. 

Jonson was at this time a Catholic ; but the 
satire is not, on that account, the less ingenious 
and severe, if what is strictly just can be termed 
satire. 

® Or the provident painting of his posts, 
against he should have been pratorf] See 
p. 108 a. 

® O, herds rare motley,] i.e., simple, silly; 
from the particoloured dress worn by fopls. 
Thus Fletcher, “What motley stuff is 
sirrah, sjytsk in the MiU, 
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mine eye, and struck me enamoured on 
your beauties. 

A so, I would I were the fairest lady of 
France for your sake, sir ! and yet I would 
travel too. 

Amo. O, you should digress from your- 
self else : for, believe it, your travel is your 
only thing that rectifies, or, as the Italian 
says, vi rendi pronto all attioni, makes 
you fit for action. 

Aso. I think it be great charge though, 
sir. 

Amo. Charge ! why, ’tis nothing for a 
gentleman that goes private, as yourself, 
or so ; my intelligence shall quit my charge 
at all time. Good faith, this hat hath pos- 
sest mine eye exceedingly; 'tis so pretty 
and fantastic : what ! is it a beaver ? 

Aso. Ay, sir. I’ll assure you 'tis a beaver, 
it cost me eight crowns but this morning. 

Amo. After your French account? 

Aso. Yes, sir. | 

Cru And so near his head ! beshrewme, j 
dangerous. [Aside. \ 

Amo. A very pretty fashion, believe me, 
and a most novel kind of trim : your band 
is conceited too I 

Aso. Sir, it is all at your service. 

Amo. O, pardon me. 

Aso. I beseech you, sir, if you please to 
wear it, you shall do me a most infinite 
grace. 

Crl. 'Slight, will he be praised out of his 
clothes ? 

Aso. By heaven, sir, I do not offer it 
you after the Italian manner I would you 
should conceive so of me. 

Amo. Sir, I shall fear to appear rude in 
denying your courtesies, especially being 
invited by so proper a distinction. May I 
pray your name, sir ? 

Aso. My name is Asotus, sir. 

Amo. I take your love, gentle Asotus; 
but let me win you to receive this, in ex- 
change— [ They exchange beavers. 

Cri. Heart ! they’ll change doublets 
anon. [Aside. 


* After the Italian manner y \ i.e., with a hope 
to have it refused. Beaver hats were not com- 
mon in this country. Howel sends home one 
from Paris (Lett. 17) as a great rarity. 

* Cos ! lurw happily hath fortune fupttshed 
him with a whetstone ?] Cos is the Latin word 
For a whetstone ; and the joke consists in the 
allusion oF his name to his manners. A whet- 
stone was a cant term of that age to denote the 
faculty of lying, or any incitement to tell a lie. 
So in ^ Induction, the traveller is said to have 
^m^ ^Akeisidne following him, — W hal. 

whalley has said nothing of the origin of this 


Amo. And, from this time esteem your- 
self in the first rank of those few whom I 
profess to love. What make you in com- 
pany of this scholar here ? I will bring you 
known to gallants, as Anaides of the ordi- 
nary, Hedon the courtier, and others, whose 
society shall render you graced and re- 
spect^ : this is a trivial feflow, too mean, 
too cheap, too coarse for you to converse 
with. 

Aso. 'Slid, this is not worth a crown, and 
mine cost me eight but this morning. 

Cri. I looked when he would repent 
him, he has begun to be sad a good while. 

A mo. Sir, shall I say to you for that hat ? 
Be not so sad, be not so sad. It is a relic 
T could not so easily have departed with, 
but as the hieroglyphic of my affection; 
you shall alter it to what form you please, 
it will take any block ; I have received it 
varied on record to the three thousandth 
time, and not so few. It hath these virtues 
beside ; your head shall not ache under it, 
nor your brain leave you, without licence ; 
it will preserve your complexion to eternity; 
for no beam of the sun, should you wear it 
under torrida, hath power to approach 
it by two ells. It is proof against thunder 
and enchantment ; and was given me by a 
great man m Russia, as an especial prized 
present ; and constantly affirmed to be the 
hat that accompanied the politic Ulysses in 
his tedious and ten years travels. 

Aso. By Jove, I will not depart withal, 
whosoever would give me a million. 

Enter Cos and Prosailes. 

Cos. Save you, sweet bloods ! does any 
of you want a creature, or a dependent ? 

Cri. Beshrew me, a fine blunt slave ! 

Amo. A page of good timber! it will 
now be my grace to entertain him first, 
though I cashier him again in private. — 
How art thou called ? 

Cos. Cos, sir, Cos. 

Cri. Cos I how happily hath fortune fuk*- 
nished him with a whetstone ?* 


'*joke,*' as he calls it: nor can I pretend to 
advance anything with certainty on tho subject. 
It may have arisen from the story of the whet- 
stone which was cut in two by the augur, 
Accius : though why the simplest miracle in ail 
Livy should have been singlea out to typify lying, 
it is not easy to conjecture. Amidst the el^^t 
amusements of our ancestors at wakes and fairs, 
such as jumping in a sack, grinning through a 
coUaur, &c., there was one of a most extraordi- 
nary and culpable nature, which was 'the 

clown who told the most enormous and impos- 
sible Falsehood, was rewaidod For bis pervene 
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Amo, I do etitertAin you, Cos; conceal 
your quality till we be private ; if your parts 
be worthy of me, I will countenance you ; 
if not, catechize you. — Gentles, shall we 
go? 

Aso. Stay, sir; I'll but entertain this 

other fellow, and then 1 have a great 

humour to taste of this water too, but I’ll 

come again alone for that mark the 

place. — What’s your name, youth ? 

Pros, Prosaites, sir. 

Aso^ Prosaites 1 a very fine name ; Crites, 
is it not ? 

Cru Yes, and a very ancient one, sir, 
the Beggar. 

A so. Follow me, good Prosaites; let’s 
talk. [Exeunt all but Crites. 

Cri, He will rank even with you, ere’t 
be long. 

If you hold on your course. O vanity, 
How are thy painted beauties doted on. 

By light and empty ideots ! how pursued 
With open and extended appetite ! 

How they do sweat, and run themselves 
from breath, 

Raised on their toes, to catch thy airy 
forms. 

Still turning giddy, till they reel like 
drunkards, 

That buy the merry madness of one hour 
With the long irksomeness of following 
time ! 

O how despised and base a thing is man, 

If he not strive t'erect his grovelling 
thoughts 

Above the strain of flesh I but how more 
cheap. 

When, ev'n his best and understanding 
part, 

The crown and strength of all his faculties, 


ingenuity with a whetstone, which four or five 
centuries ago might perhaps be somewhat more 
valuable than it is at present. Hence the familiar 
connexion between the vice and the reward. 
A notorious liar was said to be lying for a whet- 
stone ; and it was no uncommon punishment for 
such a one to have a whetsone tied round his 
neck, or fastened on the outside of his garment, 
and to be thus publicly exposed. I could give 
tnany instances of this ; but enough perhaps 
has b«en already said. 

^ Is hurt with mere intention on their follies. 
Intention is the act of fixed and earnest gazing 
on an object. In this sense the word occurs fre- 
quently m Tonson. 

* Tut, she is stale, This passage is well 

abridged by Pope ; 

** Vice is a monster of so foul a mien, 

That, to be bated, needs but to be seen." 

^ As if wejfrracHsed in a pasteboard case, 


Floats, like a dead drowned body, on the 
stream 

Of vulgar humour, mixt with commonest 
dregs ! 

I suffer for their guilt now, and my soul, 
Like one that looks on ilbaffected eyes, 

Is hurt with mere intention on their follies.* 
Why will I view them then, my sense might 
ask me ? 

Or is’t a rarity, or some new object, 

That strains my strict observance to this 
point ? 

O, would it were ! therein I could afford 
My spirit should draw a little near to 
theirs, 

To gaze on novelties ; so vice were one. 
Tut, she is stale, ^ rank, foul ; and were it 
not 

That those that woo her greet her with 
locked eyes, 

In spight of all th' impostures, paintings, 
drugs, 

Which her bawd, Custom, dawbs her cheeks 
withal, 

She would betray her loathed and leprous 
face, 

And fright the enamoured dotards from 
themselves : 

But such is the perverseness of our nature, 
That if we once but fancy levity, 

How antic and ridiculous soe’er 
It suit with us, yet will our muffled thought 
Choose rather not to see it, than avoid it: 
And if we can but banish our own sen.se, 
We act our mimic tricks with that free 
licence 

That lust, til at pleasure, that security, 

As if we practised in a paste-board case, 
And no one saw the motion, but the 
motion.® 


And no one saw the motion, but the motion.] A 
simile taken fiom the management of puppets 
behind the curtain, with strings and wires : the 
cause of whose motion must be kept from the 
eyes of the spectators. The obscurity lies in the 
different senses of the word motion ; the first is 
taken in the common sense, the last signifies the 
puppet itself. — W hal. 

Whalley seems pleased with this note, for, in 
the margin of his copy, he has directed it to 
stand : it is, however, incorrect. Jonson’s 
meaning is simply'this — “As if we were without 
spectators, ana none but the puppets saw the 
puppet-show.’* In the quarto motion is in both 
places distinguished by italics and capitals: 
this, perhaps, Whalley did not know ; for he 
i seems to have generally overlooked the first 
copies. 

There is great force and beauty in this speech 
of Crites ,* and, indeed, the whole of this act Is 
worthy of the author in his happiest momenti. 
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Well, check thy passion, lest It grow too 
loud: 

While fools are pitied, they wax fat and 
proud. 


ACT 11. 

SCENE h-^The Court. 

Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised 
as pages. 

Cup. Why, this was most unexpectedly 
followed, my divine delicate Mercury ; by 
the beard of Tove, thou art a precious 
deity. 

Mer, Nay, Cupid, leave to speak impro- 
perly ; since we are turned cracks, let s 
study to be like cracks ; practise their 
j language and behaviours, and not with a 
: dead imitation: Act freely, carelessly, and 
! capriciously, as if our veins ran with quick- 
I silver, and not utter a phrase but what 
shall come forth steeped in the veiy brine 
I of conceit, and sparkle like salt in fire. 

I Cup. That's not every one's happiness, 

! Hermes : Though you can presume upon 
the easiness and dexterity of your wit, you 
I shall give me leave to be a little jealous 
' of mine ; and not desperately to hazard it 
after your capering humour. 

Mer. Nay, then, Cupid, I think we 
must have you hoodwinked again ; for you 
are grown too provident since your eyes 
were at liberty. 

Cup. Not so, Mercury, I am still blind 
Cupid to thee. 

Mer. And what to the lady nymph you 
serve ? 

i Cup. Troth, page, boy, and sirrah : 

' these are all my titles. 

Mer. Then thou hast not altered thy 
name, with thy disguise? 

Cup. O no, that had been supereroga- 
tion ; you shall never hear your courtier 
call but by one of these three. 

Mer. Faith, then both our fortunes are 
the same. 


^ His bathing-tub is not suspected.^ i.e., is 
supposed to bo used simply for a bath, and not 
for the cure of any disease, as was then the 
common practice. 

• A pedant i.e., a teacher of the languages. 

• He is not lightly within to his mercer,] 
Lifthtly U conuac^y, in ordinary cases. Thus 
Sh^peare; 

** fllMt tttinniars tightiyhBs^ a forward spring.** 
Mkhardlll.-tWHAJU 


Cup. Why, what parcel of man hast 
thou lighted on for a master ? 

Mer. Such a one as, before I begin to 
decipher him, I dare not affirm to be any- 
thing less than a courtier. So much he is 
during this open time of revels, and would 
be longer, but that his means are to leave 
him shortly after. His name is Hedon, a 
gallant wholly consecrated to his pleasures. 

Cupe^ Hedon I he uses much to my 
lady’s chamber, I think. 

Mer. How is she called, and then I can 
shew thee? 

Cup. Madam Philautia. 

Mer. O ay, he affects her very par- 
ticularly indeed. These are his graces. 
He doth (besides me) keep a barber and a 
monkey ; he has a rich wrought waistcoat 
to entertain his visitants in, with a cap 
almost suitable. His curtains and bedding 
are thought to be his own : his bathing- 
lub is not suspected.^ He loves to have a 
fencer, a pedant, ^ and a musician seen in 
his lodging a-momings. 

Cup. And not a poet ? 

Mer. Fie, no : himself is a rhymer, and 
that’s thought better tlian a poet. He is 
not lightly within to his mercer,-^ no, though 
h(; come when he takes physic, which is 
commonly after his play. He beats a 
tailor very well, but a stocking-seller ad- 
mirably : and so consequently any one he 
owes money to, that dares not resist him. 
He never makes general invitement, but 
against the publishing of a new suit ; 
marry, then you shall have more drawn to 
bis lodging, than come to the launching of 
some three ships ; especially if he be fur- 
nished with supplies for the retiring of his 
old wardrobe from pawn : if not, he does 
hire a stock of apparel, and some forty or 
fifty pound in gold, for that forenoon, to 
shew. He is thought a very necessary 
perfume for the presence, and for that only 
cause welcome thither : six milliners’ shops 
afford you not the like scent. He courts 
ladies with how many great horse he hath 
rid that morning, or how oft he hath done 
the whole, or half the pommado^ in a 


♦ The whole or half the pommado] It may 
be just necessary to observe, that the pommeuto 
is vaulting on a horse, without the aid of stir- 
nips, by resting one nand on the saddle-bow. 
The pommado reversa was vaulting off again. 
Thus Maxston : 

‘‘Room for a vaulting skip, 

Room for Torquatus, that neer opt bis Up 
But in prate of pommado reversa.** — Sat. xL 
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sevea^iight before : and sometimes ven- 
tures so fm: Upon tl^e virtue of his pomander, 
he dares tell ’em how m^ny shirts be 
sweat at tennis that week ; but wisely 
conceals so many dozen of balls he is on 
the score. Here he comes, that is all 
this. 

Enter Hedon, Anaides, and Gelaia. j 

Hed. Boy! 1 

Mer, Sir. 

Hed. Are any of the ladies in the 
presence ? 

Mer. None yet, sir. 

Hed. Give me some gold, — more. 

Ana. Is that thy boy, Hedon? 

Hed. Ay, what think’st thou of him? 

Ana. Fd geld him ; I warrant he has 
the philosopher's stone. { 

Hed. Well said, my good melancholy 
devil ; sirrah. I have devised one or two of | 
the prettiest oaths, this morning in my 
bed, as ever thou heard st, to protest 
withal in the presence. 

Ana. Prithee, let's hear them. 

Hed. Soft, thou’lt use them afore me. 

Ana. No, d — mn me then — I have 
more oaths than I know how to utter, by 
this air. 

Hed. Faith, one is, By the tip of your 
ear, sweet lady. Is it not pretty, and 
genteel ? 

Ana. Yes, for the person 'tis applied to, 
a lady. It should be light and 

Hed. Nay, the other is better, exceeds it 
much : the invention is farther fet too. 
By the white valley that lies between the 
alpine hills of your bosom, I protest 

Ana. WeU, you imvelled for that, 
Hedon. 

Mer. Ay, in a map, where his eyes were 
but blind guides to his understanding, it 
seems, 

Hed. And then I have a salutation will 
ruck all, by this caper : hay I 


^ Vour hands have wit enough to keep them- 
selves wsurm.] This prpverbial phrase is found 
in most of our ancient dramas. Thus, in The 
Wise Woman of Hogsden : You are the wise 
woman, are you? you have wit to keep yourself 
wartH enough. I warrant you.’* It seems un- 
necessary to cite more examples of so common 
an e3q;»ression. 

^ Ido wish myself one of my mistress's ciop* 
A high shoe, or rather clog, M^om by the 
panish and ladies. Comt^ who tra- 

; v^te4i a fece of wonder^ ovor agreat 

port of wmJ Asb. Ipves a 

fbmint of the cnapineyi^ that he saw m the 
Venetm tendtoriesi some of which were ‘'half 


[ACT lU 

Ana. How is that? 

Hed. You know I call madam Philautb, 
my Honour ; and she calls me, her AUibi- 
tion. Now, when I meet her in the pre- 
sence anon, I will come to her, and say, 
Sweet Honour, I have hitherto contented 
my sense with the lilies of your hand, but 
77070 I will taste the roses of your lip ; and 
withal, kiss her : to which she cannot but 
blushing answer, Nay, now you are too 
a7nbitious. And then do I reply: I cannot 
he too A mbitious of Honour, suoeet lady. 
Will’t not be good ? ha ? ha ? 

Ana. O, assure your soul. 

Hed. By heaven, I think 'twill be ex- 
cellent ; and a very politic achievement of 
a kiss. 

Ana. I have thought upon one for 
Moria of a sudden too, if it take. 

Hed. What is’t, my dear Invention? 

Ana. Marry, I will come to her, (and 
she always wears a muff, if you be remem- 
bered,) and I will tell her, Madam, your 
whole self cannot but be perfectly wise ; for 
your hands have wit enough to keep them^ 
selves luarm. ^ 

Hed. Now, before Jove, admirable! 

I [Gelaia laughs. Look, thy page takes it 
I too. By Phoebus, my sweet facetious 
rascal, I could eat water-gruel with th^e a 
month for this jest, my dear rogue. 

Ana. O, by Hercules, 'tis your only 
j dish ; above all your potatoes or oyster^' 
pies in the world. 

Hed. I have ruminated upon a most 
rare wish too, and the prophecy to it ; but 
I'll have some friend to be the prophet ; 
as thus : I do wish myself one of my 
mistress’s cioppini.- Another demands. 
Why would he be one of his mistress’s 
cioppini? a third answers, Because he 
would make her higher : a fourth shall 
say, That will make her proud I and a fifth 
shall conclude, Then do I prophesy pride 
will have a fall ; — and he shall give it hen 


a yard m height.’* Honest Totn seems to have 
somewhat availed himself of the travellers 
privilege ; but that they were of a most pre- 
posterous thickness cannot be denied. Bulwer 
IS very angry with them : ‘‘ What a prodigious** 
(portentous) “affectation is that of ekepp^s. 
wherein our ladies imitate the Venetian ana 
Persian ladies !" And he expresses some con- 
cern for the ungenerotis deception praciiseA 911 
the Spanish husbands^ whose wives, thmtgh 
tall in appearance, “ c6mn«>bly prove no 
but half wives; for at the wedding htglb ft 

P* 55a 
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SCENE I.] 

Ana. I will be your prophet. Gods so, 
it will be most exquisite ; thou art a fine 
inventfous rogue,* sirrah, 

Hed. Nay, and I have poesies for rings 
too, and riddles that they dream not of. 

Ana, Tut, they'll do that, when they 
come to sleep on them, time enough. But 
were thy devices never in the presence yet, 
Hed on ? 

Hed. O no, I disdain that. 

A net. 'Twere good we went afore then, 
and brought them acquainted with the 
room where they shall act, lest the strange- 
ness of it put them out of countenance, 

' when they should come forth. 

[JExeunt Hedon a 7 td Anaides. 

Cup. Is that a courtier too ? 

Aler, Troth, no ; he has two essential 
parts of the courtier, pride and ignorance ; 
marry, the rest come somewhat after the 
ordinary gallant. 'Tis Impudence itself, 
Anaides ; one that speaks all that comes in 
his cheeks, and will blush no more than a 
sackbut. He lightly occupies the jester's 
room at the table, and keeps laughter, 
Gelaia, a wrench in page's attire, following 
him in place of a squire, whom he now and 
then tickles with some strange ridiculous 
stuff, uttered as his land came to him, by 
chance. He will censure or discourse of 
anything, but as absurdly as you would 
wish. His fashion is not to take knowledge 
of him that is beneath him in clothes. 
He never drinks below the salt.^ He 

^ He never drinks below the salt.] He never 
drinks to those at the lower end of the table. It 
refei^s to the manner in which our ancestors were 
usually seated at their meals. I'he tables being 
long, the salt was commonly placed about the 
middle, and served as a kind of boundary to the 
different quality of the guests invited. Those of 
distinction were ranked above ; the space below 
was assigned to the dependents, or inferior rela- 
tions of the master of the house. — W hal. 

All that remains to be added to this pertinent 
note is, that the salt (salt-cellar) was of a very 
large size, and easily distinguishable; so that 
the mortification of the humbler guests was 
complete. See Massinger, yul. i. p. 170; but, 
indeed, the allusions to this practice are so 
numerous, that no reader of our old poets can 
want any reference on the .subject. 

* A pipe of ^uddingdobacco.] It appears 
from the Induction (p. 1^5 th^t there were 
‘‘three sorts of tobacco’^ then in vogue ; which, 
from the names scattered over our old plays, 
seem to be leaf, puddingy and cane tobacco. I 
can give the reader no other information 
, respecting them, than that cane tobacco ap- 
pe^ to nave been the most expensive of the 
whde i 
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does naturally admire his wit that wears 
gold lace or tissue ; stabs any man that 
speaks more contemptibly of the scholar 
than he. He is a great proficient in all 
the illiberal sciences, as cheating, drinking, 
swaggering, whoring, and such like : never 
kneels but to pledge healths, nor prays but 
for a pipe of pudding-tobacco.^ He will 
blaspheme in his shirt. The oaths which he 
vomits at one supper would maintain a 
town of garrison in good swearing a twelve- 
month. One other genuine quality he 
has^ which crowns all these, and that is 
this : to a friend in want, he will not de- 
part with the weight of a soldered groat, 
lest the world might censure him prodigal, 
or report him a gull : marry, to his cocka- 
trice, or punquetto, half a dozen taffata 
gowns or satin kirtles^ in a pair or two of 
months, why, they are nothing. 

Cup. I commend him, he is one of iny 
clients. 

\They ntire to the back of the stage. 

Enter Amorphus, Asotus, and Cos. 

Amo. Come, sir. You are now within 
regard of the presence, and see, the privacy 
of this room how sweetly it offers itself to 
our retired intendments. — Page, cast a 
vigilant and enquiring eye about, that we 
be not rudely surprised by the approach 
of some ruder stranger. 

Cos. I warrant you, sir. I'll tell you 
when the wolf enters,^ fear nothing. 

“ The nostrils of his chimnies are still stuffed 

With sntoak, more chargeable than eafte to- 
bacco.” — Merry Devil of Edmonton. 

* One other genuine quality he has, &c.] 
This genuine quality ii» remarked by Juvenal ; 

“ Nil kabet infelix Numitorquod mil tat arnica, 

Quintillce quod donet, habetf Sic, &c. 

Sat. vii. 

^ Or satin kirtles] Few words have occa- 
sioned such controversy among the commen- 
tators on our old plays, as this ; and all for want 
of knowing that it is used in a twofold sense, 
sometimes for the jacket merely, and sometimes 
for the train or upper petticoat attached to it. A 
full kirtje was always a jacket and petticoat, a 
half kirtle (a term which frequently occurs) was 
either the one or the other : but our ance.stors,who 
wrote when this article of dress was evei^ywhere in 
use, and when there was little danger of being 
misunderstood, most commonly conleiUe^ them- 
selves with the simple term {kirtle), leaving the 
sense to be gathered from the context. A mau’s 
jacket was also called a kirtle. 

I * ril tell ^ou whfft the wolf enters,] This is 
I an allqsion to a Latin proverb, and applied when 
j the person tallceq of comes in unexpectedly, 

‘ puts an end to the discourse.— W hau 
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i5o CYNTHIA’S REVELS. [act W. 

Mtr, O what a mass of benefit shall we 
possess, in being the invisible spectators 
of this strange show now to be acted ! 

Affto, Plant yourself there, sir; and ob- 
serve me. You shall now, as well be the 
ocular, as the ear-witness, how clearly I 
can refel that paradox, or rather pseudo- 
dox, of those, which hold the face to be the 
index of the mind, which, I assure you, is 
not so in any politic creature : for instance ; 

I will now give you the particular and dis- 
tinct face^ of every your most noted species 
of persons, as your merchant, your scholar, 
your soldier, your lawyer, courtier, &c., 
and each of these so truly, as you would 
swear, but that your eye shall see the va- 
riation of the lineament, it were my most 
proper and genuine aspect. First, for your 
merchant, or city-face, 'tis thus ; a dull, 
plodding face, still looking in a direct line, 
forward : there is no great matter in this 
face. Then have you your student’s, or 
academic face, which is here an honest, 
simple, and methodical face ; but somewhat 
more spread than the former. The third 
is your soldier's face, a menacing and as- 
tounding face, that looks broad and big : 
the grace of this face consisteth much in a 
beard. The anti-face to this is your law- 
yer’s face a contracted, subtile, and intri- 
cate face, full of quirks and turnings, a 
labyrinthean face, now angularly, now cir- 
cularly, every way aspected. Next is your > 
statist’s face,^ a serious, solemn, and super- 
cilious face,^full of formal and square 
gravity : the eye for the most part deeply 
and artificially shadowed : there is great 
judgment required in the making of tiiis 
face. But now, to come to your face of 
faces, or courtier's face ; 'tis of three sorts, 
according to our subdivision of a courtier, 
elementary, practic,' and theoric. Your 
courtier theoric, is he that hath arrived to 
his farthest, and doth now know the court 
rather by speculation than practice ; and , 

this is his face: a fastidious and oblique 
face ; that looks as it went with a vice, and 
were screwed thus. Your courtier .practic, 
is he that is yet in his path, his course, his 
way, and hath not touched the punctilio or 
point of his hopes ; his face is here ; a.ihost 
promising, open, smooth, and overflowing 
face, that seems as it would run and pour 
itself into you : somewhat a northerly face. 
Your courtier elementary, is one but newly 
entered, or as it were in the alphabet, or 
ut-rc-mi-fa-solda of courtship. Note well 
this face, for it is this you must practise. 

A so. I'll practise them all, if you please, 
sir. 

Amo, Ay, hereafter you may : and it will 
not be altogether an ungrateful study. For, 
let your soul be assured of this, in any rank 
or profession whatever, the more general or 
major part of opinion goes with the face, 
and simply respects nothing else. There- 
fore, if that can be made exactly, curiously, 
exquisitely, thoroughly, it is enough : but 
for the present you shall only apply yourself 
to this face of the elementary courtier, a 
light, revelling, and protesting face, now 
blushing, now smiling, which you may help 
much with a wanton wagging of your head, 
thus, (a feather will teach you,) or with 
kissing your finger that hath the ruby, or 
])laying with some string of your band, 
which is a most quaint kind of melancholy 
besides : or, if among ladies, laughing loud, 
and crying up your own wit, though per- 
haps borrowed, it is not amiss. Where is 
your page? call for your casting-bottle, 
and place your mirror in your hat,^ as I 
told you : so ! Come, look not pale, observe 
me, set your face, and enter. 

Aler. O for some excellent painter, to have 
taken the copy of all these faces I [Aside. 

A so, Prosaites ! 

Amo. Fiel I premonish you of that: in 
the court, boy, lacquey, or sirrah. 

Cos. Master, lupus in^ 0 , 'tis Prosaites. 

* I will now givi vou the particular and 

distinct fact^ &c.] This corroborates ray ex- 
planation of the passage, p. ip That ‘‘the 

face is the index of the mind” was “ held ” by 
Ovid, Juvenal, and others. 

^ Next « statist's faci^\ i.e., your states- 
man* s, Thus Marmion: “Adorned with that 
ev^ mixture of fluency and grace, as are re- 
quired both in a statist and a courtier."' — The 
AntigfMfy, aqt i. sc. i. — W hal. 

* r Uses your mirror in your hat^ ] “It should 
seem,*' Wnalley says, “ from this passage, that 
the flmcal coprtiers carried a pocket-imrror about 

which they sometimes put in their hats.** 
Thm oan be no doubt of it : both sexes wore 

, .... „ 

them publicly; the men, as brooches or orna- 
ments in their hats ; and the women, at their 
girdles (see Massinger, voL iv. p. 8), or on their 
breasts ; nay, sometimes in the centre of their 
fans, wliich were then made of feathers, inserted 
into silver or ivory tubes. Lovelace has a poem 
on his mistress’s fan, “with a looking-glass in 
it.” This is a part ot her address to it ; 

“ My lively shade thou ever shalt retaine 

In thy inclosed ftather -framed glasiM^ ; 

And, but unto ourselves, to all remaine 

Invisible, thou feature of this face 1” 8ltc, 

♦ Master, lupus in — ] fabuld, the Latk 

proverb referred to. p. 159 b. 
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Enter Prosaites. 

Aso, Sirrah, prepare my casting-bottle; 
I think I must be enforced to purchase me 
another page ; you see how at hand Cos 
waits here. 

[^Exeunt Amorphus, Asotus, Cos, 
and Prosaites. 

Mer, So will he too, in time. 

Cup, What's he, Mercury? 

Mer, A notable smelt. ^ One that hath 
newly entertained the beggar to follow him, 
but cannot get him to wait near enough. 
' Fis Asotus, the heir of Philargyrus ; but 
first I’ll give ye the other’s character, 
which may make his the clearer. He that 
is with him is Amorphus, a traveller, one 
so made out of the mixture of shreds of 
forms, that himself is truly deformed. He 
walks most commonly with a clove or pick- 
tooth in his mouth, he is the very mint of 
compliment, all his behaviours are printed, 
his face is another volume of essays, and 
his beard is an Aristarchus. He speaks 
all cream skimmed, and more affectecl than 
a dozen waiting-women. He is his own 
promoter in every place. "Fhe wife of the 
ordinary gives him his diet to maintain her 
table in discourse ; which, indeed, is a mere 
tyranny over her other guests, for he will 
usurp all the talk : ten constables are not 
so tedious.'^ He is no great shifter ; once 
a year his apparel is ready to revolt. He 
doth use much to arbitrate quarrels, and 
fights himself, exceeding well, out at a win- 
dow. He will lie cheaper than any beggar, 
and louder than most clocks : for which he 
is right properly accommodated to the 
Whetstone, his page. The other gallant is 
his Zany, and doth most of these tricks 
after him ; sweats to imitate him in every- 


^ A >wtable smelt.] The quarto reads Jinch. 
Smeit, like s;ud^eon^ is used by our old writers 
for a gull, a simpleton. Thus Beaumont and 

Fletcher : 

These direct men^ they are no men of fashion ; 

Talk what you will, this is a very smelt. 

Love's Pilgrima^ey act v. sc. 2 . 

^ But first ril give ye the others character ^ 
&C.] This is all very inartificial. The plot 
t stands still while the author is displaying his 

I dexterity in drawing individual and insulated 

. characters. Undoubtedly, if keen, vigorous, 
j and discriminating delineations of this nature 
were sufficient of themselves to constitute a 
legitimate drama, no man who ever wrote for 
the stage would stand in competition with Jon- 
son But the vivifying soul of the drama is 
action. Of this, unfortunately, we have but 
little ; and that little is nearly overlooked amidst 
VOU I 
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thing to a hair, except a beard, which is 
not yet extant. He doth learn to make 
strange sauces, to eat anchovies, macca- 
roni, bovoli, fagioli,* and caviare, because 
he loves them ; speaks as he speaks, looks, 
walks, goes so in clothes and fashion : is in 
all as if he were moulded of him. Marry, 
before they met, he had other very pretty 
sufficiencies, which yet he retains some 
light impression of; as frequenting a dancing 
school, and grievously torturing stran- 
gers with inquisition after his grace in his 
galliard. He buys a fresh acquaintance at 
any rate. His eyes and his raiment confer 
much together as he goes in the street. He 
treads nicely like the fellow that walks upon 
ropes, especially the first Sunday of his 
silk stockings ; and when he is most neat 
and new, you shall strip him with commen- 
dations. 

Cup, Here comes another. 

[CVitcs passes over the stage. 

Mer. Ay, but one of another strain, 
Cupid ; this fellow weighs somewhat. 

Cup. His name, Hermes? 

Mer. ('rites. A creature of a most per- 
fect and divine temper: one in whom the 
humours and elements are peaceably met 
without emulation of precedency ; he is 
neither too fantastically melancholy, too 
I slowly phlegmatic, too lightly sanguine, or 
j too rashly choleric ; but in all so composed 
and ordered, as it is clear Nature went 
about some full work, she did more than 
make a man when she made him. His 
discourse is like his behaviour, uncommon, 
but not unpleasing ; he is prodigal of 
neither. He strives rather to be that which 
men call judicious, than to be thought so ; 
and is so tmly learned, that he affects not 
to shew it. He will think and speak his 


a minute and tiiesoiue description of what the 
progress of the plot alone should have unfolded. 

^ fen constables are not so tedious,] This is 
said to be an attack on the constables in Much 
Ado about Nothing and Measure for Measure. 
The last of these comedies, be it observed, was 
written full two years after Cynthia! s Re^wlsl 
and the first probably about as many months, 
for it was not brought on the stage till 1600. 
The prolixity, as well as the dulness, of a con- 
stable was proverbial ; and Shakspeare, Jonson, 
and hundreds besides, turned it to a humourous 
account. This is the whole of the matter. 

♦ Bovoliy /agioliy ^c.J The.se were delicacies 
in Jonson’s days, and probably for some time 
after ; the first were snails, or rather cockles ; 
and the latter, French beans : they were drcssetl 
after the Italian manner, which was the fashion 
in vogue, and which gave way to a better taste 
at the Restoration. 
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thoughts hoth freely ; but as distant fmm 
dejTOving another man’s merit, as pro* 
clnim^ng his own. For his valour, 'tis such 
that h^ dares as little* to offer an injury as 
receive one. In sum, he hath a most in- 
genuous and sweet spirit, a sharp and sea- 
soned wit, a straight judgment and a strong 
mind. Fortune could never break him, nor 
make him less. He counts it his pleasure 
! to despise pleasures, and is more delighted 
I with good deeds than goods. It is a com- 
^tency to him that he can be virtuous. 
He doth neither covet nor fear ; he hath too 
much reason to do either ; and that com- 
mends all things to him. 

Cup. Not better than Mercury commends 
him. 

Mer, O, Cupid, 'tis beyond my deity to 
give him his due praises : I could leave my 
place in heaven to live among mortals, so I 
were sure to be no other than he. 

Cup, ’Slight, I believe he is your minion, 
you seem to be so ravished with him. 

Aicr, He s one I would not have a wry 
thought darted against, willingly. I 

Cup, No, but a straight shaft in his ^ 
bosom I’ll promise him, if 1 am Cytherea's 
son. 

Mer, Shall we go, Cupid ? 

Clip, Stay, and see the ladies now : 
they 11 come presently. I’ll help to paint 
them. 

Mer, What, lay colour upon colour 1 that 
affords but an ill blazon. 

Cup. Here comes metal to help it, the 
Lady Argurion. 

[Argurion passes over the stage, 

Mer, Money, money. 

Cup, The same. A nymph of a most 
wandering and giddy disposition, humo- 
rous as the air, she'U run from gallant to 
gallant, as they sit at primero in the pre- 
sence, most strangely, and seldoms stays 
with any. She spreads as she goes. To- 
day you shall have her look as clear and 
fresh as the morning, and to-morrow as 
melancholic as midnight. She takes special 
pl^ure in a close obscure lodging, and 
for that cause visits the city so often, where 
, she has many secret true concealing favou- 
l rit^. When she comes abroad, she's more 
^ loose and scattering than dust, and will fly 
from place to place, as she were wrapped 


1 .^ ^ Nothing can possibly more lively and 

f Ingenious than this description of Argurion ; it 
however, of the defect which is so 
in many parts of the author’s model, the 
. rimm of Aristophanes ; where the literal and 


with a whirlwind. Your young student, for i 
the most part, she affects not, only salutes 
him, and aWay : a poet, nor a philosopher, 
she is hardly brought to take any notice of ; i 
no, though he be some part of ati alche- ; 
mist. She loves a player well, and a law- | 
yeF infinitely ; but your fool above all. She j 
can do much in court for the obtaining of : 
any suit whatsoever, no door but flies open { 
to her, her presence is above a charm. The i 
worst in her is want of keeping state, and j 
too much descending into inferior and base I 
offices ; she’s for any coarse employment j 
you will put upon her, as to be your pro- i 
curer, or pander. * | 

Mer. Peace, Cupid, here comes more | 
work for you, another character or two. | 

Enter Phantaste, Moria, and Philautia. 

Phan. Stay, sweet Philautia, I'll but 
change my fan, and go presently. 

Mor. Now, in very good serious, ladies, 

I will have this order reversed, the presence 
must be better maintained from you : a 
quarter past eleven, and ne’er a nymph in 
prospective I Beshrew my hand, there must 
be a reformed discipline. Is that your new 
ruff, sweet lady-bird? By my truth, ’tis 
most intricately rare. 

Mer. Good Jove, what reverend gentle- 
woman in years might this be? 

Cup. 'Tis Madam Moria, guardian of 
the nymphs ; one that is not now to be per- 
stiad^ of her wit ; she will think herself 
wise against all the judgments that come. 

A lady made all of voice and air, talks any- 
thing of anything. She is like one of your 
ignorant poetasters of the time, who, when 
they have got acquainted with a strange 
word, never rest till they have wrung it in, 
though it loosen the whole fabric of their 
sense. 

Mer. That was pretty and sharply noted, 
Cupid. 

Cup. She will tell you, Philosophy was 
a fine reveller, when she was young, and a 
gallant, and that then, though she say it. 
she was thought to be the dame Dido and 
Helen of the court : as alsOy what a sweet 
dog she had this time four years, and bow 
it was called Fortune ; and that, if the 
Fates had not cut his thread, he had been 


mctaj^horical sense is so blended ai td fotm a 
very indistinct, though an amusing representa- 
tion. This character Jonson subsequently ex- 
panded into the Lady Pecunia and her iram,^ in 
that most singuhir dnans^ the S/a/hr 
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^ dog to have given entertainment to any 
gallant in this kingdom ; ^nd unless she 
had whelped it herself, she could not have 
loved a thing better in this world. 

Mer, O, I prithee no more, I am full of 
her. 

Cup. Yes, I must needs tell you she 
composes a sack-posset well ; and would 
court a young page sweetly, but that her 
breath is against it. 

Mer. Now, her breath or something 
more strong protect me from her 1 The 
other, the other, Cupid ? 

Cup. O, that’s my lady and mistress, 
Madam Philautia. She admires not her- 
self for any ono particularity, but for all : 
she is fair, and she knows it ; she has a 
pretty light wit too, and she knows it ; she 
can dance, and she knows that too ; play 
at shuttle-cock, and that too : no quality 
she has, but she shall take a very particular 
knowledge of, and most lady-like commend 
it to you. You shall have her at any time 
read you the history of herself, and very 
subtilely run over another lady’s sufficien- 
cies to come to her own. She has a good 
superficial judgment in painting, and would 
seem to have so in poetry, A most com- 
plete lady in the opinion of some three 
beside herself. 

Fki. Faith, how liked you my quip to | 
Hedon, about the garter ? Was ’t not witty ? 

Mor. Exceeding witty and integrate : 
you did so aggravate the jest withal. 

Phi. And did I not dance movingly the 
last night ? 

Mor. Movingly I out of measure, in 
troth, sweet charge, 

Mer. A happy commendation, to dance 
out of measure ! 

Mot. Save only you wanted the swim in 
the turn : O 1 when I was at fourteen 

Phi. Nay, that’s mine own from any 
nymph in the court. I’m sure on’t ; there- 
fore you mistake me in that, guardian : 
both the swim and the trip are properly 
mine ; everybody will affirm it that has any 
judgment in dancing, I assure you. 

Pha. Come now, Philautia. I am for 
you ; shall we go ? 

Phi. Ay, good Phantaste. What I have 
you changed your head-tire ? 


Pha. Yes, faith, the other was so near 
the common, it had no extraordinary grace ; 
besides, I had worn it almost a day, in 
good troth. 

Phi, I’ll be sworn, this is most excellent 
for the device, and rare ; 'tis after the 
Italian print^ we looked on t’other night. 

Pha. 'Tis so : by this fan, I cannot abide 
anything that savours the poor over-worn 
cut, that has any kindred with it ; I must 
have variety, I : this mixing in fashion, I 
hate it worse than to bum juniper^ in my 
chamber, I protest. 

Phi. And yet we cannot have a new 
peculiar court-tire, but these retainers will 
have it ; these suburb S unday-waiters ; 
these courtiers for high days ; I know not 
what I should call 'em 

Pha. O, ay, they do most pitifully 
imitate ; but I have a tire a coming, i’ faith, 
shall 

Mor. In good certain, madam, it makes 
you look most heavenly ; but,, lay your 
hand on your heart, you never skinned a 
new beauty more prosperously in your life, 
nor more metaphysically : look, good lady; 
sweet lady, look. 

Phi. 'Tis very clear and well, believe me. 
But if you had seen mine yesterday, when 

'twas young, you would have Who's 

your doctor, Phantaste ? 

Pha. Nay, that’s counsel, ^ Philautia ; 
you shall pardon me : yet I'll assvje you 
he’s the most dainty, sweet, absolute, rare 
man of the whole college. O I his very 
looks, his discourse, his behaviour, all he 
does is physic, I protest. 

Phi. For heaven’s sake, his name, good 
dear Phantaste. 

Pha. No, no, no, no, no, no, believe me, 
not for a million of heavens : I will not 

make him cheap. Fie 

[Exeunt Phantaste, Moria, and 
Philautia. 

Cup. There is a nymph too of a most 
curious and elaborate strain, light, all 
motion, an ubiquitary, she is everywhere, 
Phantaste 

Mer. Her very name speaks her, let her 
pass. But are these, Cupid, the stars of 
Cynthia’s court ? Do these nymphs attend 
upon Diana ? 


taste alh 
Moderhi 


in 1580. herself. 

* / it tfforse than to bum junber m mv * Nay, iJtat*$ counsel,] i.e., that*a a seesoi: 
chamber, \ t know not tk« caute of Fhantast^rs the expression it v^ry coxtOMOk in lUl aew^ 
3 ha thought the practice See Massinger, vol i p. a8i* 
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Cup, They are in her court, Mercury, 
but not as stars ; these never come in the 
presence of Cynthia. The nymphs that 
make her train are the divine Arete, Tim 6 , 
Phronesis, Thauma, and others of that 
high sort. These are privately brought in 
by Moria in this licentious time, against 
her knowledge : and, like so many meteors, 
will vanish when she appears. 

Mnter Prosaites, singing, followed by 
Gelaia and Cos, with bottles. 

** Come follow me, my wags, and say, as I 
say. 

There's no riches but in rags, hey day, 
hey day : 

You that profess this art, come away, 
come away, 

And help to bear a part. Hey day, hey 
day, 

[Mercury and Cupid come foi-ward. 

Met, What, those that wore our fellow 
pages but now, so soon preferred to be 
yeomen of the bottles ! The mystery, the 
mystery, good wags ? 

Cup, Some diet-drink they have the 
guard of. 

Pro. No, sir, we are going in quest of a 
strange fountain, lately found out. 

Cup, By whom ? 

Cos. My master, or the great discoverer, 
Amorphus. 

Mer. Thou hast well intitk d him, Cos, 
for he will discover all he knows. 

Gel. Ay, and a little more too, when the 
spirit is upon him. 

Pro. O, the good travelling gentleman 
yonder has caused such a drought in the 
presence, with reporting the wonders of 
this new water, that alt the ladies and 
gallants lie languishing upon the ruslu's,* 
like so many pounded cattle in the midst of 
liarvest, sighing one to another, and gasp- 
ing, as if each of them expected a cock 
from the fountain to be brought into his 
mouth ; and without we return quickly, 
they are all, as a youth would say, no better 
than a few trouts cast ashore, or a dish of 
eels in a sand-bag. 


* In the quarto there is more of this clo^^grel. 
onson did well in omitting it ; and 1 shall not 
rin^ it back. 

* rhe ladies and gallants tie languishing 
upon the rushes,! The chambers of palaces, as 
well as of noblemen and gentlemen’s houses, 
were at this time strewed with rushes. See p. 
X09 a. Rushes,*' says the old Bake of Simples ^ 
''that growe upon dry groundes, be good to 
Strew in halles, chambers, and galleries, to walk 


Mer. Well then, you were best dispatch, 
and have a care of them. Come, Cupid, 
thou and I'll go peruse this dry wonder. 

[Exeunt, 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. — An Apartment at the Court, 
Enter Amorphus and Asotus. 

Amo. Sir, let not this discountenance or 
disgallant you a whit ; you must not sink 
under the first disaster. It is with your 
young grammatical courtier, as with your 
neophyte player, a thing usual to be 
daunted at the first presence or interview : 
you saw, there was Hedon, and Anaides, 
far more practised gallants than yourself, 
who w^ere both out, to comfort you. It is 
no disgrace, no more than for your adven- 
turous reveller to fall by some inauspicious 
chance in his galliard, or for some subtile 
politic to undertake the bastinado, that the 
state might think worthily of him, and 
respect him as a man well beaten to the 
woild. What! hath your tailor provided 
the property we spake of at your chamber, 
or no ? 

A so. I think ho has, 

Amo. Nay, 1 intre^at you, be not so flat 
and melancholic. Erect your mind ; you 
shall redeem this with the courtship I will 
teach you against the afternoon. Wliere 
eat you to-day ? 

Aso. Wh(‘re you please, sir ; anywhere,!. 

Amo. Come, let us go and taste some 
light dinner, a dish of slic(*d caviare, or so; 
and after, you shall practise an hour at 
your lodging some few forms that I have 
1 recalled, if you had but so far gathered 
your spirits to you, as to have taken up a 
rush when you were out, and wagged it 
thus, or cleansed your teeth with it ; or but 
turned aside, and feigned some business to 
whisper with your page, till you had re- 
j covered yourself, or but found some slight 
I stain 111 your stocking, or any other pretty 
1 invention, so it had been sudden, you might 


upon, clcfciuiing apparel, as traynes of gowns 
and kcrtles, from dust. Rushes be old courtiers ; 
and when they be nothing worthe, then they be 
cast out of the doores ; so be many that doe 
tread upon them.”— P. 36. But they not only 
trod^ but danced upon them ; this was not the 
way to keep their ‘^trains from dust.** 

" Thou dancest on my heart, lascivious queen, 
Even as upon these rushes.** 

Dumb Knight^ act tv. ac. z 
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have come off with a most clear and courtly 
grace. 

A so, A poison of all ! I think I was 
forespoke, 

Amo. No, I must tell you, you are not 
audacious enough ; you must frequent 
ordinaries a month more, to initiate your- 
self : in which time, it will not be amiss, if, 
in private, you keep good your acquain- 
tance with Critcs, or some other of his poor 
coat , visit his lodging secretly and often ; 
become an earnest suitor to hear some of 
his labours. 

A so. O Jove ! sir, I could never get him 
to read a line to me. 

Amo. You must then wisely mix yourself 
in rank with such as you know' can ; and, 

, as your ears do meet witii a new phrase, or 
an acute jest, take it in ; a quick nimble 
memory will lift it away, and, at your next 
public meal, it is your own. 

A so. But I shall never utter it perfectly, 
sir. 

ylmo. No matter, let it come lame. In 
ordinary talk you shall play it away, as you 
do your light crowns at primero : it will 
pass. 

Aso. I .shall attempt, sir. 

Amo. Do. It is your shifting age for 
wit, and, I assure you, men must be pru- 
dent. After tliis you may to court, and 
there fall in, first with the waiting- woman, 
then with the lady. Put case they do 
retain you there, as a fit jiroperty, to hirc' 
coaches some pair of months, or so; or to 
read them asleep m afternoons upon some 
pretty pamphlet, to breathe you ; wdiy, it 
shall in time embolden you to some farther 
achievement ; in the interim, you may 
fish ion yourself to be careless and im- 
pudent. 

Aso. How if they would have me to 
make verses? I heard Hedon spoke to for 
some. 

Amo. Why, you must prove the aptitude 
of your genius ; if you find none, you must 


^ I think I was forespoke, /.] Pore, prefixed 
to a verb, is frequently taken negatively ; as in 
Shakspeare ; 

** Thou hast forespoke niy bcin^ in these wars.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. sc. 7 . — Wual. 

This is true ; but the expression is often applied 
by our old writers, and with perfect propriety, to 
the supposed effects of a supernatural power. 
To forespeak here, like forbid in Macbeth, is to 
subject to a curse, to bewitch. Thus Drayton, 
in his Epistles : 

0^ to forespeak whole flocks, as they did feed.’' 
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hearken out a vein, and buy ; provided you 
pay for the silence as for the work, then 
you may securely call it your own. 

Aso. Yes, and I'll give out my acquain- 
tance with all the best writers, to counte- 
nance me the more. 

Amo. Rather seem not to know them, it 
is your best. Ay, be wise, that you never 
so much as mention the name of one, nor 
remember it mentioned ; but if they be 
offered to you in discourse, shake your 
light head, make between a sad and a 
smiling face, pity some, rail at all, and 
commend yourself : 'tis your only safe and 
unsuspected course. Come, you shall look 
back upon the court again to-day, and be 
restored to your colours : I do now partly 
aim at the cause of your repulse —which 
was ominous indeed — for as >011 enter at 
the door, there is opposed to you the frame 
of a wolf in the hangings, which, surprising 
your eye suddenly, gave a false alarm to 
the heart ; and that was it called your 
blood out of your face, and so routed the 
whole rank of your sj^irits : I beseech you 
labour to forget it. And remember, as I 
inculcated to you before, for your comfort, 
Hedon and Anaides. [Exeunt. 

SC EN E II. — A nother A partment in iht 
same. 

Enter Hedon a)id Anaides. 

Hed. Heart, was there ever so pros- 
j)cTous an invention thus unluckily per- 
vcited and spoiled by a whoreson book- 
w'orm, a candle-w'aster 

Ana. Nay, be not impatient, Hedon. 

Hed. 'Slight, I would fain know his name. 

Ana. Hang him, poor grogran rascal ! 
prithee think not of him : I'll send for him 
to my lodging, and have him blanketed 
when thou wilt, man. 

Hed. Ods so, I would thou couldst. 
Look, here he comes. 


And in many other places. 

What follows, to the conclusion of the scene, 
is not in the quarto. 

2 A candle-waster?] This contemptuous term 
for a hard student occurs in Much Ado about 
Nothing; where Whalley, though with some- 
what too much parade, has set the commentators 
right, and settled the meaning of a disputed 
passage : 

Patch grief with proverbs, make miafortuno 
drunk 

With candlt-wesMUrtf^ 
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[act ni. 
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Enter Crites, and walks in a musing 
posture at the back of the stage. 

Laugh at him, laugh at him ; ha, ha, ha ! 

Ana, Fough 1 he smells all lamp-oil with 
studying by candle-light. 

Hed, How confidently he went by us, and 
carelessly ! Never moved, nor stirred at 
anything ! Did you observe him ? 

Ana, Ay, a pox on him, let him go, dor- 
mouse : he is in a dream now. He has no 
other time to sleep, but thus when he walks 
abroad to take the air, 

Htd, 'Sprecious, tliis afflicts me more 
than all the rest, that we should so par- 
ticularly direct our hate and contempt 
against him, and he to carry it thus with- 
out wound or passion ! ’tis insufferable. 

Ana. 'Slid, my dear Envy, if thou but 
say'st the word now, I’ll undo him eter- 
nally for thee. 

Hed. How, sweet Anaidcs? 


Hed. Well, I am resolved what Ell do. 

A7ia. What, my good spirituous spark? 

Hed. Marry, speak all the venom I can 
of him ; and poison his reputation in every 
place where I come. 

, Ana. 'Fore God, most courtly. 

I Hed. And if I chance to be present where 
I any question is made of his sufhcicncies, or 
I of anything he hath done private or public, 
i I'll censure it slightly and ridiculously. 

I Ana. At any hand beware of that ; so 
thou mayst draw thine own judgment in 
' suspect. No, I’ll instmet thee what thou 
shalt do, and by a safer means : approve 
anything thou hearest of his, to the re- 
ceived opinion of it ; but if it be extraordi- 
nary, give It from him to some other whom 
thou more particularly aifect’st ; that’s the 
' way to plague him, and he shall never come 
I to d('fend himsedf. ’Slud, i’ll give out all 
i he does is dictated fujin other men, and 
I swear it too, il thou’lt have me, and tliat I 


Ana. Marry, half a score of us get him 
in, one night, and make him pawn his wit 
for a supper. 

Hed. Away, thou hast such unseasonable 
jests ! By this heaven, I wonder at notliing 
more than our gentlemen ushers, that will 
suffer a piece of serge or ])(U']K'tuana* to 
come into the presence: motliinks they 
should, out of their experience, better dis- 
tinguish the silken disposition of courtiers, 
than to let such terrible coarse lags mix w il h 
us, able to fret any Muooth or gentle society 
to the threads wnth tlieir rubbing devices. 

Ana. Unless ’twere Lent, Ihnber-w'ecks, 
or fajsting-riays, when the place is most 
penuriously empty of all other good out- 
sides. D — — n me, if I should adventure 
on his company once more, without a suit 
of buff to defend my wit ! he does nothing 
but stab, the slave ! How mischievously he 
emssed thy device of the pro})hecy there? 
and Moria, she comes without her muff too, 
and there my invention was lost. 


know the time and phice whcie he stole it, 
though my soul be guilty of no such thing ; 
and tiiat I think, out of my heart, lie hates 
siidi barren shifts : yet to do thee a plensun*, 
and him a disgrace, I’ll damn myself, or do 
anything. 

Hed. Gramercy, my dear devil ; we’ll put . 
it seriously in practice, i’ faith. 

[ILvcnnt Hedon and Anaides. 

Cri. [coining fonvard.] Do, good De- 
traction, do, and I the w^hile 
Shall shake thy spight off w ith a careless 
smile. 

Poor piteous gallants ! what lean idle 
slights 

Their thoughts suggest to flatter their 
starved hopes ! 

As if I kne.w not liow to entertain 
These straw-devices; but of force must 
yield 

To the weak stroke of their calumnious 
tongues. 

What should I care what every dor both buz*^ 


^ A pUce ofser^ or perpetiiana] This seems 
to be that glossy kind of stuff now called ever- 
lasting^ and anciently wain by serjeants, and 
other aty officers. It was also worn by the poc! 
himself, and (whether out of modesty or arro- 
anc« let the reader determine) he has chosen to 
ress his diminutive representative in it. Decker 
has not forgotten this circumstance, nor to twit 
him with being in debt even for his homely attire : 

'^Tucca. Is't not better to be out at elbows, 
to be a bond-slave, aud to go all in parch- 
ment as thou dost ? 

Horace. Parchment » Nay, 'tis pgrpetuana. I 
assure you." 


^ ril give otU all he does is dictated from 
other metiy If Joiison really designed 

the character of Crites for his own picture, 
it will be no easy matter to acquit him of the 
charge of vanity, which his enemies so often 
brought against him ; but I will not affirm 
the similitude to be perfectly exact. It is 
only probable, that as he glanced at his ad- 
versaries in some passages of the play, he 
might have intended to sketch the outlines of his 
own character.— W h A L. 

• Why should / care what every dor doth 
buZy dr^c.] I have already had occasion to notice 
tile impertinent attacks ef this trouWesomt in- 
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In credulous ears ? It is a crown to me 
That the best judgments can report me 
wronged ; 

Them liars, and their slanders impudent. 
Perhaps, upon the rumour of their speeches, 
Some grieved friend will whisper to me; 
Crites, 

Men speak ill of thee. So they be ill men, 
If they spake worse, ‘twere better : for of 
such 

To be dispraised, is the most perfect praise. 
What can his censure hurt me whom the 
world 

Hath censured vile before me I If good 
Chrestus, 

Euthus, or Phronimus, had spoke the 
words, 

They would have moved me, and I should 
have called 

My thoughts and actions to a strict account 
Upon the hearing : but when I remember, 
'Tis Hedon and Anaides, alas, then 
I think but what they are, and am not 
stirred. 

The one a liglit voluptuous reveller, 

The other, a strange aiTogating puff, 

Both impudent, and ignorant enoiigli ; 
That talk as they arc wont, not as I merit : 
Traduce by custom, as most dogs do bark, 
Do nothing out of judgment, but disease. 
Speak ill, because they never could speak 
well. 

And who'd be angry with this race of 
creatures ? 

Wliat wise physician have we ever seen 
Moved with a frantic man ? die same 
affects ‘ 

That he doth bear to his sick patient, 
Should a right mind carry to such as these : 


sect, of which the poet always speaks with 
great contempt. It is mentioned in the same 
way by Fletcher and others. Thus in the 
Merry Milkmaids: CaL What was that? 
Kar. What? Cal, Something crost my nose. 
Knr. Ador^ a. dor; the fields are full of them. 
Smirke, I'll give you the dor too. [Jill{J>s 
her.]" It is singular that the editors of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher should doubt the existence 
of dor as a vcib ; it is by 110 means uncommon, 
and an instance of it may be found in Jonson, 

as Whalley observes, has fastened on 
many parts of this speech as proofs, perhaps, of 
Jonson’s personality and airogance; it is to be 
lamented that they savour of both. But Decker 
also attempts to ridicule them : — in this he is, of 
course, unfortunate ; for the English stage does 
not afford a more spirited and masterly delinea- 
tion of characters than is to be found in this and 
the six following pi^es. It is a pitch far above 
I Ihc flight of the '^Untrusser.** 

I 


And I do count it a most rare revenge, 

That I can thus, with such a sweet neglect, 
Pluck from them all the pleasure of their 
malice, 

For that's the mark of all their enginous 
drifts,^ 

To wound my patience, howsoe‘er they 
seem 

To aim at other objects ; which if missed, 
Their envy’s like an arrow shot upright. 
That, in the fall, endangers their own 
heads. 

Enter Arete. 

Are. What, Crites ! where have you 
drawn forth the day. 

You have not visited your jealous friends ? 

Cri, Where I have seen, most honoured 
Arete, 

The strangest pageant, fashioned like a 
court, 

(As least I dreamt I saw it) so diffused,* 

So painted, pied, and full of rainbow strains. 
As never yet, either by tune, or place. 

Was made the food to my distasted sense: 
Nor can my weak imperfect memory 
Now render half the forms unto my tongue, 
That were convolved within this thrifty 
room. 

Here stalks me by a proud and spangled 
sir. 

That looks tlircc handfuls higher than his 
forctop ; 

Savours himself alone, is only kind 
And loving to himself ; one that will speak 
More dark and doubtful than six oracles ; 
Salutes a friend, as if he had a stitch ; 

Is his own chronicle, and scarce can eat 
For registring himself ; is waited on 


^ The same affects^] i.e., affcciions, dispobi- 
tiuns. — W hal. 

See Massinger, vol. ii. p. 29. 

^ For that's the mark of all their enginous 
drifts So the quarto. The folio reads in* 
which has the same sense. Whalley 
printed it from the paltry edition of the book- 
sollcis, ingeniousy and then remarked that the 
line “ was not very harmonious." Engine aiki 
inginCy are both used by our old poets for 
craft, artifice, and sometimes in a better sense 
for wit, that is, genius, or the inventive 
faculty. 

^ So diffused,] I.e., wild, irregular, careltsi. 
See, So in the Merry Wives of Windsor l 

** Rush at one* 

With some diffused song." 

And Henry V. : 

** Swearing and stern looks, diffused attire. ** 

Whau 


I 
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By mimics, jesters, panders, parasites, 

And other such like prodigies of men. 

He past, appears some mincing marmoset 
Made all of clothes and face ; his limbs so 
set 

As if they had some voluntary act 
Without man’s motion, and must move 
just so 

In spight of their creation : one that weighs 
His breath between his teeth, and dares 
not smile 

Beyond a point, for fear t’unstarch his look; 
Hath travelled to make legs, and seen the 
cringe 

Of several courts, and courtiers ; knows the 
time 

Of giving titles, and of taking walls ; 

Hath read court-common-places ; made 
them his : 

Studied the grammar of state, and all the 
rules 

Each formal usher in that politic school 
Can teach a man. A third comes, giving 
nods 

To his repenting creditors, protests 
To weeping suitors, takes the coming gold 
Of insolent and base ambition, 

That hourly rubs his dry and itchy ]:)alms ; 
Which griped, like burning coals, he hurls 
away 

Into the laps of bawds, and buffoons’ 
mouths. 

With him there meets some subtle Proteus, 
one 

Can change, and vary with all forms he 
sees ; 

Be anything but honest ; serves the time ; 
Hovers betwixt two factions, and explores 
'Fhe drifts of both ; whicli, with cross face, 
he bears 

To the divided heads, and is received 
With mutual grace of either: one that 
dares 

Do deeds worthy the hurdle or the wheel. 
To be thought somebody ; and is in sooth 
Such as the satirist' points truly forth. 

That only to his crimes owes all his worth. 

Are. You tell us wonders, Crites. 

Cri. This is nothing. 

There stands a neophite glazing of his face, 
Pruning his clothes, perfuming of his hair, 
Against his idol enters ; and repeats, 

Like an unperfect prologue, at third music, 
His part of speeches, and confederate jests, 


^ Such as ike satirist, 

Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, ei careers 
dij(num. 
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In passion to himself. Another swears 
His scene of courtship over ; bids, believe 
him, 

Twenty times ere they will; anon, doth 
seem 

As he would kiss away his hand in kindness; 
Then walks off melancholic, and stands 
wreathed, 

As he were pinned up to the arras, thus. 

A third is most in action, swims and frisks. 
Plays with his mistress’s paps, salutes her 
pumps. 

Adores her hems, her skirts, her knots, her 
curls. 

Will spend his patrimony for a garter, 

Or the least feather in her bounteous fan. 

A fourth, he only comes in for a mute ; 
Divides the act with a dumb shew, and 
exit. 

Then must the ladies laugh, straight comes 
their scene, 

A sixth times worse confusion than the rest. 
Where you shall hear one talk of this man’s 
eye, 

Another of his lip, a third, his nose, 

A fourth commend his leg, atifth, his foot, 
A sixth, his hand, and every one a limb; 
That you would think the poor distorted 
gallant 

Must there expire. Then fall they in dis- 
course 

Of tires and fashions, how they must take 
place, 

Where they may kiss, and whom, when to 
sit down. 

And with what grace to rise ; if they Salute, 
What court’sy they must use : such cobweb 
I stuff 

j As would enforce the common’st sense 
abhor 

Th’ Arachnean workers. 

Are. Patience, gentle Crites. 

This knot of spiders will be soon dissolved, 
And all their webs swept out of Cynthia’s 
court. 

When once her glorious deity appears, 
And but presents itself in her full light : 
Till when, go in, and spend your hours 
with us, 

Your honoured friends, Tim6 and Phronesis, 
In contemplation of our goddess' name. 
Think on some sweet and choice invention 
now, 

Worthy her serious and illustrious eyes, 


Si vis esse aliquis ; probiias laudaturet alget ,* 
Criminibus debent hortos. prtvtoria. mensasy 
Arfrentnm veins, et s tan tent extra Pocula 
cuprum . — Juvenal. Sat, I, 
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That from the merit of it we may lake 
Desired occasion to prefer your worth, 

And make your service known to Cynthia. 
It is the pride of Arete to grace 
Her studious lovers ; and, in scorn of time. 
Envy, and ignorance, to lift their state 
Above a vulgar height. True happiness 
Consists not in the multitude of friends. 
But in the worth and choice. Nor would 
I have 

Virtue a popular regard pursue : 

Let them be good that love me, though 
but few. 

Cri. I kiss thy hands, divinest Arete, 
And vow myself to thee and Cynthia. 

\Exeunt, 

SCENE III . — Another Apartment in 
the same. 

Enter Amorphus, folhaved by Asotus and 
his Tailor. 

Amo. A little more forward: so, sir. 
Now go in, discloak yoursc'lf, and come 
forth. [Exit Asotus.] I'ailor, bestow thy 
absence upon us ; and be not prodigal of 
this secret, but to a dear customer. 

\Jixit 'bailor. 

Re-enter Asotus. 

'Tis well entered, sir. Stay, you come on 
too fast ; your pace is too impetuous. 
Imagine this to be the palace of your 
pleasure, or place where your lady is 
pleased to be seen. First, you pivscuU 
yourself, thus : and spying her, you tall off, 
and walk some two turns ; in which time, 
it is to be supposed, your passion hath suf- 
ficiently whited your face, then, stifling a 
sigh or two, and closing your lips, with a 
trembling boldness, and bold terror, you 
advance yourself forward. Prove thus 
much, I pray you. 

Aso. Yes, sir ; — pray Jove I can ligiit on 
it ! Here, I come in, you say, and present 
myself? 

Amo. Good. 

Aso. And then I spy her, and walk off? 

Amo. Very good. 

Aso. Now, sir, I stifle, and advance for- 
ward ? 


^ Lindabrides. ] This fair creature, 

who should have been married to the Donzel del 
Phebo, is often mentioned by our old writers. 
So Rowley : Lindabrides I slid, I have read 
of her in the Mirror ^ Knighthood P &c. — 
Match at Midnight. From her celebrity, she 
became with them a common name for a misUess. 
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Amo. Trembling. 

Aso. Yes, sir, trembling: I shall d) it 
better when I come to it. And what must 
I speak now ? 

Amo. Marry, you shall say: ‘‘Dear 
Beauty," or “ Sweet Honour," (or by what 
other title you please to remember her,) 

“ methinks you are melancholy." This is, 
if she be alone now, and discompanied. 

Aso. Well, sir, I’ll enter again ; her title 
shall be, “ My dear Lindabrides.''^ 

Amo. Lindabrides ! 

Aso. Ay, sir, the Emperor Alicandroe’s 
daughter, and the Prince Meridian's sister, 
in J'he Knight of the Sun; she should 
have been married to him, but that the 
Princess Claridiana 

Amo. O, you betray your reading. 

Aso. Nay, sir, I have read history, I am 
a little hiimanitian. Interrupt me not, 
good sir. “ My dear Lindabride^s, ~my 
dear Lindabrides,— my dear Lindabrides, 
methinks you are melancholy." 

Amo. Ay, and take her by the rosy- 
fingered hand. 

Aso. Must I so: Of — "My dear Lin- 
dabndes, meihmks you arc melancholy." 

Amo. Or lluis, sir. "All variety of 
divine pleasures, choice sports, sweet music, 
rich fare, brave attire, soft beds, and silken 
thoughts, attend this dear Ix'anly." 

Aso. Believe me, that's inetly. “All 
variety of divine ])leasiires, choice sports, 
sweet musu', rich fare, brave attire, soft ! 
l)eds, and silken thoughts, attend tiiis dear I 
beauty." ; 

Amo. And llien, ofleii ng to kiss her ^ 
hand, if she shall coyly recoil, and signify | 
your repulse ; you are to re-enforce your- i 
self with, j 

" More than most fail lady, ' 

Let not the rigour'^ of your just disdain • 

d'hus coarsely censure of your servant’s > 
zeal." I 

And withal, protest her to be the only and j 

absolute unparalleled creature you do adore, 
and admire, and respect, and reverence, in 
this court, corner of the world, or king- 
dom. 

Aso. This is hard, by my faith. I'll 
begin it all again. 


* Let noty ^c.] These verses ar® probably 
what Jonson just below calls play-particles." 
The prose was undoubtedly borrowed from 
the absurd and fustian courtship of the times, 
which was a corruption of the ifhues and 
A rcadia. 
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Amo. Do so, and I will act it for your 
lady. 

A so. Will you vouchsafe, sir? “All 
variety of divine pleasures, choice sports, 
sw^t music, rich fare, brave attire, soft 
beds, and silken thoughts, attend this dear 
beauty." 

A 7no. So, sir, pray you away. 

A so. “ More tnan most fair lady, 

Let not the rigour of your just disdain 
Thus coarsely censure of your servant s 
zeal ; 

I protest you are the only, and absolute, 
unapparelled" 

Amo. Unparalleled. 

A so. “Unparalleled creature, I do 
adore, and admire, and respect, and reve- 
rence, in this court, corner of tlie world, or 
kingdom." 

Amo. This is, if she abide you. But 
now, put the case she should be passant 
when you enter, as thus : you arc to Iranie 
your gait thereafter, and call upon her, 
“lady, nymph, sweet refuge, star of our 
court." Then, if she be guardant, here; 
you are to come on, and, laterally disposing 
yourself, swear by her blushing and well- 
coloured cheek, tlie bright dye of her hair, 
her ivory teeth (though they be ebony), or 
some such white and innocent oath, to in- 
duce you. If regardant, then maintain 
your station, brisk and irpe,^ shew the 
supple motion of your pliant body, but in 
chief of your knee, and hand, which can- 
not but arride her proud humour exceed- 
ingly. 

A so. I conceive you, sir, I shall perform 
all these things in good time, I doubt not, 
they do so hit me. 

Amo. Well, sir, I am your lady ; make 
use of any of these beginnings, or some 
other out of your own invention ; and 
prove how you can Itold up, and i^>llow it. 
Say, say. 

Aso. Yes, sir. My dear Lindabrides.” 

Amo. No, you affect that Lindabrides 
too much ; and let me tell you it is not so 
courtly. Your pedant^ should provide you 
some parcels of French, or some pretty 


^ Brisk and See the Palinodt. p. 203 

* pedant,] Seep, Poetaster. 

* I canftot ruftic //,] i.e., flaunt it, swagger, 
or ^ the pert of sk ruISer. A cheating bully is 
called a ruifler in sieverai acts of parliament in 
the ncign of Hen. VIII. See Old Plays, vol. i. 
p. So jin Tkf Roaring Girly 1611; “A 
rvMer is my stile, ray title, my pr(;<ession.’* A 
niiner is described in DeckePs Belman of Lon^ 
do^ x6i6, Sign. D.—Whau 


commodity of Italian, to commence with, 
if you would be exotic and exquisite. 

Aso. Yes, sir, he was at my lodging 
t'other morning, 1 gave him a doublet. 

A mo. Double your benevolence, and give 
him the hose too ; clothe you his body, he 
will help to apparel your mind. But now, 
see what your proper genius can perform 
alone, without adjection of any other 
Minerva. 

Aso. I comprehend you. sir. 

Amo. I do stand you, sir: fall back to 
your first place. Good, passing well ; very 
properly pursued. 

Aso. “ Beautiful, ambiguous, and suffi- 
cient lady, what ! are you all alone ?" 

Amo. “ We would be, sir, if you would 
leave us." 

Aso. “I am at your beauty’s appoint- 
ment, bright angel; but " 

Amo. “What but?" 

Aso. “ No harm, more than most fair 
feature." 

Amo. That touch relished well. 

Aso. “ But, I protest " 

Amo. “ And why should you protest?" 

Aso. “For good will, dear esteemed 
madam, and I hope your ladyship will so 
conceive of it : 

‘ And will, in time, return from your disdain, 
And rue the suff 'ranee of our friendly pain.’ " 

A?;w. O, that piece was excellent! If 
you could pick out more of these play- 
particles, and, as occasion shall salute you, 
embroider or damask your discourse with 
them, persuade your soul, it would most 
judiciously commend you. Come, this was 
a well-discharged and auspicious bout. 
Prove the second. 

Aso. “Lady, I cannot ruffle it^ in red 
and yellow." 

A mo. ‘ ‘ Why, if you can revel it in 
white, sir, ’tis sufficient." 

Aso. “Say you so, sweet lady I Lan, 
tede, de, de, de, dant, dant, dant, dante. 
{Sings and dances,'\ No, in good fiiith^ 
madam, whosoever told your ladyship so, 
abused you ; but I would be glad to meet 
your ladyship in a measure."^ 


^ I would be glad to meet your ladyship « 
measure Measures (when spoken of techni- 
cally) were dances of a grave and dignified kind, 
peaorniedat court and ait public enteriaunnents 
at the Temple, Ions of Court, to. They were 
not to the taste of Sir Toby, if we may trust 
Shakspeare ; and that tlie knight was not sin- 
gular m his dislike appears from Shirley's Bird 
m a Cage: “No, none of your dull measures i 
There’s no sport but in your country figaries.* 
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Amo, *‘Me, sirl Belike you measure 
me by yourself, then ?" 

Aw, “ Would I might, fair feature.” 

Amo. And what were you the better, 
if you might ?” 

I Aso. “ The better k please you to ask, 

I fair lady.” 

! A mo. Why, this was ravishing, and most 

I acutely continued. Well, spend not your 
! humour too much, you have now com- 
, potently exercised your conceit : this, once 
or twice a day, will render you an accom- 
plished, elaborate, and well -levelled gallant. 
Convey in your court! ng-stock, we will in 
the heat of this go visit the nymphs' cham- 
ber. [Exeunt, 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I . — An Apartment in the Palace. 

Enter Phantaste, Philautia, Argurion, 
Moria, and Cupid. 

Pha. I would this water would arrive 
once, our travelling friend so commended 
to us. 

Arg. So would I, for he has left all us 
in travail with expectation of it. 

Pha. Pray Jove, I never rise from this 
couch, if ever I thirsted more for a thing in 
my whole time of being a courtier. 

Phi, Nor I, I’ll be sworn: tlie very 
mention of it sets my lips m a worse heat, 
than if he had sprinkled them with mer- 
cury. Reach me tlie glass, sirrah. 

Cup. Here, lady. 

Mor, They do not peel, sweet charge, 
do they ? 

Phi, Yes, a little, guardian. 

Mor, O, 'tis an eminent good sign. 
Ever when my lips do so, 1 am sure to 
have some delicious good drink or other 
approaching. 


* This maybe good for us ladies, &c.] Ar- 

I gnrion alludes to the old proverb: Far fet 
is good for ladies P 

\ ^ That x^xixx hecoincs thee singularly This 

wasj a kii>4 of ruff or .collar- band, which turned 
back, and lay in plaits, on the shoulders It is 
frequently mentioned by our old poets, as a 
fashionable part of the dress both of ladies and 
gentlemen. 

’ ^ *Tis ike swaggering coach-horse Anaides 

draws mth hhn\ This contemptuous term for 
a companion or close associate is very commoii. 
ThUs, in Mons. (P Olive : Welcome, little wit ; 
my Pacque here makes choipc of you to be 
his fttUv) toich^horse, ** 

I 
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Arg, Marry, and this may be good for 
us ladies;^ for it seems 'tis far fet by their 
stay. 

Mor. My palate for yours, dear Honour, 
it shall prov^e most elegant, I warrant 
you. O, 1 do fancy this gear that’s 
long a coming, with an unmeasurable 
strain. 

Pha. Pray thee sit down, Philautia; 
that rebatu becomes thee singularly.* 

Phi. Is it not quaint ? 

Pha. Yes, faith. Methinks, thy servant 
Hedon is nothing so obsequious to tliee 
as he was wont to be : 1 know not how, 
he is grown out of his garb a-late, he’s 
warped. 

Mor. In trucncss, and so methinks too : 
he is much converted. 

Phi. 'I'lit, let him be what he will, 'tis 
an annual I dream not of. 1 his tire, me- 
thinks, makes me look very ingeniously, 
(piick, and .spirited ; I should be some 
Laura, or some Delia, methinks. 

Mor. As I am wise, fair Honours, tliat 
tit](i she gave him, to be her Am- 
bition, spoiled him: before, he was the 
most propitious and observant young 
novice 

Pha. No, no, you arc the whole heaven 
awry, guardian ; 'tis tlie swaggei mg coach- 
horse Anaides draws with him there,^ luis 
boon the diverter of him. 

Phi. For C’upid’s sake speak no more of 
him ; would I might never dare to look in 
a mirror again, if I respect ever a marmoset 
of 'cm all, otlierwisc than I w'Oiild a feather, 
or my shuttlecock, to make sport with now 
and then. 

Pha. Come, sit down ; troth, an you be 
good beauties, let's run over them all nowe 
Which is the properest man amongst them ? 
I say, the traveller, Amorphus. 

Phi. O, tie on him, he looks like a 
Venetian trumpeter in the battle of Le- 
panto,'^ in the gallery yonder ; and speaks 


Again : 

“ He’ll be an excellent coach-horse for any 
captain." — G?’eens Tu Quoque. 

And Shakspeare : Three reprieves for you 
and your coach-fellow Nym ." — Merry Halves of 
Windsor Whal. 

^ He looks like a Venetian trumpeter in the 
battle of Lepanto,\ Alluding to the famous sea- 
fight between the Turks and Christians in the 
year 1571, in which the Turks were defeated 
with great loss — W hal. 

And to little purpose, WhaJley might have 
added. The 4to im^ads Dutch trumpeter, wht^'h 
was well corrected in the folio. 
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to the tune of a country lady, that comes 
ever in the rearward or train of a fashion. 

Mor. I should have judgment in a 
feature, sweet beauties. 

Pha. A body would think so, at these 
years. 

Mor, And I prefer another now, far 
before him, a million at least. 

Pha, Who might that be, guardian? 

Mor. Marry, fair charge, Anaides. 

Pha, Anaides ! you talked of a tune, 
Philautia : there’s one speaks in a key, 
like the opening of some justice’s gate, or 
a postboy’s honi, as if Ihs voice feared an 
arrest for some ill words it sliould give, 
and were lotli to come forih. 

Phi, Ay, and he has a very imperfect 
face. 

Pha. Like a sea-monster, that were to 
ravish Andromeda from tlie rock. 

Phi, His hands too great too, by at 
least a straw’s breadth. 

Pha, Nay, he has a worse fault than 
that too. I 

Phi, A long heel ? 

Pha, I'hat were a fault in a lady, rather 
than him : no, tlioy sny he puts off the 
calves of his legs, with his stockings, 
every niglit. I 

Phi, Out upon him ! 7 urn to another 
of the pict lines, for love’s sake. What ! 
says Argunon ? Wlioin does she com- 
mend after the rest ? 

Cup. I hope I have instructed her suffi- 
ciently for an answer. \Aside. 

Mor. Troth, I made the motion to her 
ladyship for one toalay, i’ the jmesence, 
but it appeared she was otherways fur- 
nished before : she would none. 

Pha. Who was that, Arguri(jn? 

Mor, Marry, the poor plain gentleman 
in the black there. 

Pha, Who, Crites ? 

Arg. Ay, ay, he : a fellow that nobody 
so much as looked upon, or regarded ; and 
she would have had me done him par- 
ticular grace. 

Pha, That was a true trick of yourself, 
Moria, to persuade Argurion to aftect the 
scholar. 

Arg. Tut, but she shall be no chooser 
for me. In good faith, I like the citizen’s 
son there, Asotus; methinks none of them 
all come near him. 

Pfia. Not Hedon ? 


’ The very march-pane of the court. ^ A con- 
fection made of pistachio nuts, almonds, sugar, 
&c. much esteemed in the poet’s age.— W hal. 


Arg. Hedon 1 in troth, no. Hedon’s a 
pretty slight courtier, and he wears his 
clothes well, and sometimes in fashion ; 
marry, his face is but indifferent, and he 
has no such excellent body. No, the 
other is a most delicate youth ; a sweet 
face, a straight body, a well-proportioned 
leg and foot, a white hand, a tender voice. 

Phi. How now, Argurion ! 

Pha. O, you should have let her alone, 
she was bestowing a copy of him upon us. 
Such a nose were enough to make me love 
a man, now. 

Phi. And then his several colours, he 
wears ; wherein he flourisheth changeably, 
every day. 

Pha. O, but his short hair, and his 

narrow cy<‘S ! 

Phi. Why she doats more palpably upon 
him than ever his father did upon her. 

Pha. Believe me, the young gentleman 
deserves it. If she could doat more, ’twere 
not amiss. He is an exceeding proper 
youth, and would have made a most neat 
barber-surgeon, if he had been put to it in 
time. 

Phi. Say you so! Methinks he looks like 
a tailor already. 

Pha. Ay, that had sayed on one of his 
customer’s suits. His face is like a 
septeezed orange, or 

Aig. Well, ladies, jest on: the best of 
you both would be glad of such a servant. 

Mor. Ay, I’ll be sworn would they, 
though he be a little shame-faced. 

Pha, Shame-faced, Moria 1 out upon 
him. Your shame-faced servant is your 
only gull. 

Mor. Go to, beauties, make much of 
time, and place, and occasion, and oppor- 
tunity, and favourites, and things that 
belong to them, for I’ll ensure you they 
will all relinquish ; they cannot endure 
above another year ; I know it out of 
future experience ; and therefore take ex- 
hibition, and warning. I was once a ;• 
reveller myself, and though I speak it, as ] 
mine own trumpet, I was then esteemed i 

Phi. The very march-pane of the court,' ; 
I warrant you. • 

Pha. And all the gallants came about 5 
you like flies, did they not ? I 

Mor. Go to, they did somewhat ;* that’s 
no matter now. 

Pha. Nay, good Moria, benotangry. Put 


* Co to, they did somewhat, &c.] All, from 
this speech to the entrance of Hedon, was first 
added in the folio, x6z6. It is admirably written, 
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case, that we four now had the grant from 
Juno, to wish ourselves into what happy 
estate we could, what would you wish to be, 
Moria? 

Who, I I let me see now. I would 
wish to be a wise woman, and know all 
the secrets of court, city, and country. I 
would know what were done behind the 
arras, what upon the stairs, what in the 
garden, what in the nymphs’ chamber, 
what by barge, and what by coach. I 
would tell you which courtier were scabbed 
and which not ; which lady had her own 
face to lie with her a-nights and which 
not ; who put off their teeth with their 
clothes in court, who their hair, who their 
complexion ; and in which box they put 
it. There should not a nym[)h, or a 
widow, be got with child in the Verge, but 
I would guess, within one or two, who was 
the right father, and in what month it was 
gotten ; with wliat words, and whic li way. 
I would tell you which madam loved a 
monsieur, which a player, which a pnge ; 
who slept with her husband, wlio witli her 
friend, who with her gentleman-usher, who 
with .her horse-keeper, who with her 
monkey, and who with all ; yes, and who 
jigged the cock too.^ 

P/ia. Fie, you’d tell all, Moria! If 1 
should wish now, it should be to have your 
tongue out. But wliat says Philautia? 
Who should she be ? 

P/f/. I'roth, the very sp^ie lam. Only 
I would wish iny-elf a little more com- 
mand and sovereignty ; that all the court 
were subject to my absolute beck, and all 
things in it depending on my look ; as if 
there were no otlier heaven but in my 
smile, nor other hc‘ll but in my frown ; that 
I might send for any man I list, and have 
his head cut oft w'hen I have done with 
him, or made an eunuch if he denied me ; 
and if I saw a better face tlian mine own, 
I might have my doctor to poison it. 
What would you wish, Pliantaste? 

Faith, I cannot readily tell you 
what : but methinks I should wish myself 
all manner of creatures. Now I would be 


and perfectly characteristic of the several 
speakers ; yet it might well have been spared, as 
it conduces nothing to the progress of the plot, 
(such as it is,) and the play was before sufli- 
cicntly long. 

* Ves, and %vho jigged the cock too.] This 
expression I do not understand. In canting 
^ language jigger is a key. Whether Mother 
Moria means to say that she knew who turned 
the cock clandestinely, and added drunkenness 


an empress, and by and by a duchess ; 
then a great lady of state, then one of 
your miscellany madams, then a w^aiting- 
woman, then your citizen’s wile, then a 
coarse country gentlewoman, then a dair}’’- 
maid, then a shepherd's lass, then an 
empress again, or the queen of fairies : and 
thus I would prove the vicissitudes and 
whirl of pleasures about and again. As I 
were a shepherdess, I would be piped 
and sung to ; as a dairy-wench, I would 
dance at maypoles, and make syllabubs ; 
as a country gentlewoman, keep a good 
house, and come up to term to see motions ; 
as a citizen's wife, be troubled with a 
jealous husband, and put to my shifts ; 
others’ miseries should be my pleasures. 
As a waiting-woman I would taste rny 
lady’s delights to her ; as a miscellany 
madam, invent new tires, and go visit 
courtiers ; as a great lady, lie a-bed, and 
have courtiers visit me ; as a duchess, I 
would keep my state ; and as an empress, 
I would do anything. And, in all these 
shapes, I would ever be followed with the 
affections of all that S(’e nnx Marry, I 
myself would aftec't none : or if I did, it 
sliould not be lieartily, but so as I might 
save myself in them still, and take pride in 
tormenting tlie poor wretches. Or, now I 
think on’t, I would, for one year, wish 
myself one woman ; but the richest, fairest, 
and dchcatest in a kingdom, the very 
centre of wealth and beauty, wherein all 
lines of love should meet , and in that 
person I would piove all manner of suitors, 
of all huinouis, and of all complexions, 
and never have any tw^o of a sort. 1 
would see liow love, by the power of his 
object, could woik inwardly alike, in a 
choha’ic man and a sangaine, in a melan- 
cholic and a phlegmatic, in a fool and a 
wise man, in a clown and a courtier, in a 
valiant man and a coward ; and how he 
could vary outward, by letting this gallant 
express himself in dumb gaze ; another 
with .sighing and nibbing Ins fingers ; a 
thud, with play-ends and pUilul verses; a 
fourth with stabbing himself,- and dunk- 


to her other vices, I know not ; perhaps the sub- 
ject IS better left in obscurity : I may, however, 
observe that the good old lady had been looking 
into Juvenal. 

A /(u<rt/i,udthsVdbh\r\g It unset/, See.] These 
appear to have been marks of heroic gallantry in 
this age. 

“ By the faith of a soldier, lady, I do reverence 
the ground that you walk upon. 1 will fight with 
him that dares say you are not fair, stab him 
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ing healths^ or writing laiiiguishiftg letters 
in his blood ; a fifth, in coloured ribands 
and good clothes ; with this lord to smile, 
and that lord to court, and the t’other lord 
j to dote, and one lord to hang himself. 
And, then, I to have a book m^e of all 
this, which I would call the Book of 
Humours, and every night read a little 
piece ere I slept, and laugh at it. — Here 
comes Hedon. 

Enter Hedon, Anaides, and Mercury, 

who retires with Cupid to the back of 

the stage, where they converse together. 

Hed. Save you, sweet and clear beauties 1 
By the spirit that moves in me, you arc all 
most pleasingly bestowed, ladies. Only 1 j 
can take it for no good omen, to find mine 
Honour so dejected. 

Phi. You need not fear, sir ; I did of 
purpose humble myself against your 
coming, to decline the pride of my 
Ambition. 

Hed. Fair Honour, Ambition dares not 
stoop ; but if it be your sweet pleasure I 
shall lose that title, 1 will, as I am Hedon, 
apply myself to your bounties. 

Phi. That were the next way to dis-title 
myself of honour. O no, rather be still 
Ambitious, I pray you. 

Hed. I will be anything that you please, 
whilst it pleasetli you to be yourself, lady. 
Sweet Phantaste, dear Moria, most beau- 
tiful Argurion 

Ana. Farewell, Hedon. 

Hed. Anaidco, stay, whither go you? 

Ana. 'Slight, what should I do here? 
an you engross them all for your own use, 
'tis time for me to seek out. 

Hed. I engross them ! Away, mischief ; 
this is one of your extravagant jests now, 
because 1 began to salute them by their 
names. 


that will not pledge your health, and with a 
dagger open a vein to drink a full health to you.'^ 
Green’s Tu Quoque. 

^ Howsoder you seem to connive,] i.c., I .sup- 
pose to wink or make faces at it. Decker ridi- 
cules Jonson for the use of this word in his 
Satiromastix. “ I was but at the barber's last day, 
and when he was rincing my face, did but cry out, 
Fellow, thou makest me connive too long ; and 
says he, Master Asinius Bubo, you have e’en 
'swords as right as if he had spit them into 
your mouth.*' As the poet is evidently imitating 
the affected jargon of the ladies of the court, it 
may be questioned whether his language be a 
legitimate object of satire ; but, indeed, cofinive 
It used by other dramatic wrUec$ without tire 


Ana. Faith, you might have spared ti§ 
Madam Prudence, the guardian there* 
though you had more covetously aimed at 
the rest. 

Hed. ’Sheart, take them all, man : what 
speak you to me of aiming or covetous ? 

Ana. Ay, say you sot nay, then, have 
at them : — Ladies, here’s one hath dis- 
tinguished you by your names already. It 
shall only l^ome me to ask how you do. 

Hed. Ods so, was this the design you 
travailed with? 

Pha. Who answers the brazen head ? it 
spoke to somebody. 

Ana. Lady Wisdom, do you interpret 
for these puppets ? 

Mor. In truth and sadness, honours, 
you are in great offence for this. Go to ; 
the gentleman (I’ll undertake with him) is 
a man of fair living, nnd able to maintain 
a lady in her two coaches a day, besides 
pages, monkeys, and paraquettoes, with 
such attendants as she shall think meet for 
her turn ; and therefore there is more 
respect recpiirable, howsoe’er you seem to 
connive.^ Hark you, sir, let me discourse 
a syllable with you. I am to say to you, 
these ladies are not of that close-and-open 
behaviour as haply you may siispicnd 
their carriage is well known to be such as 
it should be, both gentle and extraordinary. 

Mcr. O, here comes the other pair. 

Enter Amorphus and Asotus. 

Amo. That was your father’s love, the 
i nymph Argurion. 1 would have you direct 
all your courtship thither ; if you could but 
endear yourself to her affection, you were 
eternally engallanted. 

A so. In truth, sir ! pray Phoebus I prove 
favoursome in her fair eyes. 

A7no. All divine mixture, and increase of 
beauty to this bright bevy of ladies and to 


preposition ; if it be this which offended Decker. 
Thus Fletcher : 

** The truth is, 

I must connive no more, no more admittance 
Must I consent to.” — Martial Maid. 

And Massinger : 

‘**Tis then most fit that we 
Should not coniiive, and see his government 
Depraved and scandalized,” — Roman Actor. 

* These ladies are not of that close and open 
behaviour, as haply you may Ifthbbe 

not an Euphuism tot a disposition in the ladies to 
play fast and loose with tnelr lovers, the read^i 
1 believe, must acquiesce in Whalley't 
ture, and for close read hose. Sutp*H^ 

Km tlw M»s« 
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the male courtiers, compliment and cour- 
tesy. 

Hed, In the behalf of the males, I gratify 
you, Amorphus. 

Pha. And I of the females. 

Amo, Succinctly returned. I do vail to 
both your thanks, and kiss them ; but pri- 

I marily to yours, most ingenious, acute, and 
polite lady. 

I Phi, Ods my life, how he does all-to-be- 
qualify her ! ingenious, acute, and polite I 
as if there was not others in place as inge- 
nious, acute, and polite as she. 

Hid. Yes, but you must know, lady, he 
cannot speak out of a dictionary method. 

Pha. Sit down, sweet Amorphus. When 
will this water come, think you? 

A7no, It cannot now be long, fair lady. 

Cup, Now observe, Mercury. 

Aso. How, most ambiguous beauty ! 
love you ? that I will by this handkerchief. 

Afer. 'Slid, he draws his oaths out of his 
pocket. 

Arg. But will you be constant? 

Aso. Constant, madam ! I will not say 
for constantness ; but by this purse, which 
I would be loth to swear by, unless it were 
embroidered, I protest, more than most fair 
lady, you are the only absolute and un- 
paralleled creature, I do adore, and ad- 
mire, and respect, and reverence in this 
court, corner of the world, or kingdom. 
Methinks you are melancholy. 

Arg. Does your heart S2)eak all this? 

Aso. Say you? 

A/er, O, he is groping for another 
oath. 

Aso, Now by this watch— I mviiie how 
forward the day is — I do unfeignedly vow 
myself — 'slight, 'tis deeper than I took it, 
past five — yours entirely addicted, madam. 

Arg. I require no more, dearest Asotus ; 
henceforth let me call you mine, and in re- 
membrance of me, vouchsafe to wear this 
chain and this diamond. 

Aso» O lord, sweet lady I 

Cup, There are new oaths for him. 


^ Seme Fungoso that hath got above the cup- 
board since yesterday . Some mushroom, some 
upstart servant who has been just advanced. 
T. tie cupboard (the modern sideboard! then con- 
tained the plate: near this, and above it, the 
retainers and superior domestics of great families 
were ranged for state, and for the service of the 
nobler guests. When the numerous gradations 
of servitude are considered, and the strictness 
with which each of them was formerly defined 
And iBALntained, it will not appear strange that 
a rapid advancement should produce some degree 


What 1 doth Hermes taste no alteration in 
all this? 

Mer, Yes, thou hast strook Argurion 
enamoured on Asotus, methinks. 

Cup. Alas, no ; I am nobody, I ; I can 
do nothing in this disguise. 

Mer, But thou hast not wounded any of 
the rest, Cupid. 

Cup. Not yet ; it is enough that I have 
begun so prosperously. 

Arg. Nay, these are nothing to the gems 
I will hourly bestow upon thee; be but 
faithful and kind to me, and I will lade thee 
with my richest bounties; behold, here my 
bracelets from mine arms. 

Aw. Not so, good lady, by this dia- 
mond. 

Arg. Take ’em, wxar ’em ; my jewels, 
chain of pearl, pendants, all I have. 

Aso. Nay, then, by this pearl you make 
me a wanton. 

Cup. Sliall she not answer for this, to 
maintain liim thus in swearing? 

Aier, O no, there is a way to wean him 
from this, the gentleman may be reclaimed. 

Cup. Ay, if you had the airing of his ap- 
parel, coz, I think. 

Aso. Loving I ’twere pity an I should 
be living else, believe me. Save you, sir, 
save you, sweet lady, save you, Monsieur 
Anaides, save you, dear madam. 

Ana. Dost thou know him that saluted 
thee, Hedon? 

lied. No, some idle Fungoso, that hath 
got above the cupboard since yesterday.* 

Ana. ’Sliul, I never saw him till this 
moining, and he salutes me as familiarly 
as if we had known together since the 
deluge, or the first year of I'roy action. 

Amo. A most right-handed and auspi- 
cious encounter. Confine yourself to your 
fortunes. 

Pki. For sport s sake let’s have some 
Riddles or Purposes, ho ! 

Pha, No, faith, your Prophecies are best, 
the t’other are stale. 

Phi, Prophecies ! we cannot all sit in 


of pride, in weak minds. These cupboards are 
often mentioned by our old writers. Thus Sir 
John Harington : ‘‘I have ever been against 
the opinion of some elder servitors, who will 
maintain that till ii of the clocke no gentleman 
should stand above the cupboard.** 

Treatise on Flaye* 

And Donne : 

** Hear how the huishers cheques, cu/bord and 
fire 

I passed ; by which degrees young men aspire 
In court,” &.c,-Sat, vi. 
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at them ; we shall make a confusion. No ; 
what called you that we had in the fore- 
noon ? 

Pha, Substantives and adjectives, is it 
not, Hedon? 

Phi. Ay, that- Who begins? 

Pha. I have thought ; speak your adjec- 
tives, sirs. 

Phi. But do not you change then. 

Pha. Not I. Who says? 

Mor. Odoriferous. 

Phi. Popular. 

Arg. Humble. 

Ana. White-livered. 

Hed. Barbarous. 

Amo. Pythagorical. | 

Hed. Yours, signior? i 

Aso. What must 1 do, sir? 

Amo. Give forth your adjective with the 
rest ; as preposterous, good, fair, sweet, 
well 

Hed. Anything that hath not been 
spoken. 

Aso. Yes, sir, well-spoken shall be mine. 

Pha. What, have you all doni'? 

All. Ay. 

Pha. Then the substantive is Breeches. 
Why odoriferous breeches, guardian? 

Mor. Odoriferous, - - because odoriferous : 
tliat which contains most variety of savour 
and smell we say is most odoriferous ; now 
breeches, I presume, are incident to that 
variety, and therefore odoriferous breeches. 

Pha. Well, we must take it how'soever. 
Who’s next? Philautia? 

Phi. Popular. 

Pha. Why popular breeches? 

Phi. Marry, that is, w'hen they are not 
content to be generally noted in court, 
but will press forth on common stages and 
brokers’ stalls, to the public view of the 
world. 

Pha. Good. Why humble breeches, Ar- 
gurion ? 

Arg. Humble! because they use to be 
sat upon ; besides, if you lie them not up, 
their property is to fall down about your 
heels. 

Mer. She has worn the breeches, it 
seems, which have done so. 

^ Pha. Nay^ we have a?toiher sport afore 
this, &c.] The preceding and following sport, as 
the author calls it, were probably the diversion 
of the age, and of the same stamp with our 
modern cross-purpose s,questiofis and commands, 
&c. ; but, trifling as it is, Jonson is not to be 
censured for representing his courtiers as they 
really Were, — W hal. 

This ** other sport” is not in the quarto. Jon- 


Pha. But why white- liver edf 

A na. Why ! are not their linings white ? 
Besides, when they come in swaggering 
company, and will pocket up anything, 
may they not properly be said to be white- 
livered ? 

Pha. O yes, we must not deny it. And 
why barbarous, Hedon ? 

Hed. Barbarous ! because commonly, 
when you have worn your breeches suffi- 
ciently, you give them to your barber. 

Amo. That’s good ; but how Pythagori^ 

calf 

Phi. Ay, Amorphus, why Pythagorical 
breeches ? 

Amo. O most kindly of all ; 'tis a conceit 
of that fortune, I am bold to hug my brain 
for. 

Pha. How is it, exquisite Amorphus! 

Amo. O, I am rapt with it, ’tis so fit, so 
proper, so happy 

Phi. Nay, do not rack us thus. 

A mo. I never li uly relished myself before. 
Give me your ears. Breeches Pythagori- 
cal, by reason of their transmigration into 
several shapes. 

Mor. Most rare, in sweet troth. Marry 
this young gentleman, for Ins well-spo- 
ken — 

Pha. Ay, why well-spoken breeches ? 

Aso. Well-spoken 1 Marry, well-spoken, 

I because — whatsoever they speak is well- 
taken ; and whatsoever is well-taken is well- 
spoken. 

Mor. Excellent ! believe me. 

Aso. Not so, ladies, neither. 

Hed. But why breeches, now ? 

Pha. Breeches, 9 / bear-riches; whena 
gallant bears all his riches in his breeches. 

[ Amo. Most fortunately etymologized. 

Pha. ^Nay, we have another sport afore 
tins, of A thing done, and w'ho did it, &c. 

Phi. Ay, good Phantaste, let’s have that: 
distribute the places. 

Pha. Why, I imagine, A thing done ; 
Hedon thinks, who did it ; Moria, with what 
it w^ls done; Anaides, where it was done; Ar- 
gurion, when it was done ; Amorphus, for 
what cause was it done ; you, Philautia, 
what followed upon the doing of it ; and this 

son or his audiences must have found the ridi- 
cule on the state follies of Whitehall highly 
entertaining, to encourage such frequent interpo- 
lations in this interminable drama. Good 
Queen Bess” was now growing indifferent to 
popular amusements ; but there had been a 
time when such attempts to excite mirth at the 
expense of even her meanest servants could not 
1 be hazarded with impunity. 
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gentleman, who would have done it better? 
What? is it conceived about? 

AIL Yes, yes. 

Pha. Then speak you, sir, Who would 
have done it better f 

Aso, How ! does it begin at me? 

Pha, Yes, sir: this play is called the 
^ Crab, it goes backward. 

1 Aso. Moy I not name myself? 

' Phi, If you please, sir, and dare abide 
) the venture of it. 

! A so. Then I would have done it better, 

whatever it is. 

Pha. No doubt on't, sir : a good confi- 
dence, What followed upon the act, Phi- 
lautia ? 

I Phi. A few heat drops, and a month s 
mirth. 

Pha. For what cause, Amorphus? 

Amo. For the delight of ladies. 

Pha. When, Argurion? 

Arg. Last progress. 

Pha. Where, Anaides? 

Ana. Why, in a pair of pained slops.* 

Pha. With what, Moria? 

Mor. With a glyster. 

Pha. Who, Hedon? 

Hed. A traveller. 

Pha. Then the thing done was, An ora- 
tion was made. Rehearse. An oration was ! 
made — 

Hed. By a traveller — j 

Mor. With a glyster — i 

Ana. In a pair of pained slops — 

Arg. Last progress — 

Amo, For the delight of ladies — 
i Phi. A few heat drops, and a month’s 
mirth followed. 

Pha. And, this silent gentleman would 
have done it better. 

Aso. This was not so good, now. 

I Phi. In good faith, these unhappy pages 
j would be whipped for staying thus, 
j Mor. Beshrew my hand and my heart 
I tilse. 

j Amo. I do wonder at their protraction. 

Ana. Pray Venus my whore have not dis- 
covered herself to the rascally boys, and 
that be the cause of their stay. 

Aso. I must suit myself with another 


I '^ Pained slops.] Large and loose breeches, 
which were the fashionable dress of the age, and 
seem to have been made of panes or partitions, 
perhaps of different colours. ^ Of this make were 
the coverings for beds, which are still called 
counterpanes. These slops seem to be alluded 
to in Marsion*s Satires : 
i 

i 


page : this idle Prosaites will never be 
brought to wait well. 

Mor, Sir, I have a kinsman I could wil- 
lingly wish to your service,* if you will 
deign to accept of him. 

Aso. And I shall be glad, most sweet 
lady, to embrace him. Where is he? 

Mor. I can fetch him, sir, but I would 
be loth to make you to turn away your other 
page. 

Aso. You shall not, most sufficient lady; 
I will keep both : pray you let’s go see 
him. 

A rg. Whither goes my love ? 

Aso. I’ll return presently, I go but to see 
a page with this lady. 

[Exeunt Asotus and Moria. 

Ana. As sure as fate, 'tis so ; she has 
opened all : a pox of all cockatrices ! D — n 
me, if she have played loose with me, I’ll 
cut her throat, within a hair's breadth, so it 
may be healed again. 

Mcr. What, is he jealous of his herma- 
phrodite? 

Cup. O, ay, this will be excellent sport. 

Phi. Phan taste, Argurion ! what, you 
are suddenly struck, inethinks ! For love’s 
sake let’s have some music till they come : 
Ambition, reach the l)Ta, I pray you. 

Hed. Anything to which my Honour shall 
direct me. 

Phi. Come, Amorphus, cheer up Phan- 
taste. 

Amo. It shall be my pride, fair lady, to 
attempt all that is in my power. But here 
is an instrument that alone is able to infuse 
soul into the most melancholic and dull- 
disposed creature upon earth. O, let me 
kiss thy fair knees. Beauteous ears, at- 
tend it. 

Hed. Will you have "the Kiss,*' Honour? 

Phi. Ay, good Ambition. 

Hedon sings. 

O, that joy so soon should waste I 
Or so sweet a bliss 
As a kiss 

Might not for ever last ! 

So sugared, so melting, so soft, so delicious, 

The dew that lies on roses, 


** Yon tissue slop, yon holy-crossed pane.'* 

B. ii. Sat. y.—WHAL. 

• Wish to your service,] To wish is to re- 
commend. Thus in a Match at Midnight X 
“ He says he was wished to a very wealthy 
widow.'* And in The City Night-cap: ** He is 
wished to her by Madona Lussuriosa.'* The 
word occurs again in the Alchemist . — Whal. 

N 
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Whea the mom herself disclose*, 

Is not so precious. 

0 mther than I would it smother, 

Were I to taste such another ; 

It should be my wishing 
That I might die with kissing. 

Hed. I made this ditty, and the note to 
it, upon a kiss that my Honour gave me ; 
how like you it, sir ? 

Amo. A pretty air; in general, I like it 
well : but in particular, your long die-note 
did arride me most, but it was somewhat 
too long. I can shew one almost of the 
same nature, but much before it, and not so 
long, in a composition of mine own. I think 

1 have both the note and ditty about me. 

Bed. Pray you, sir, see. 

Amo. Yes, there is the note; and all the 
parts if I misthink not. I will read the 
ditty to your bca\ities here ; but first I am 
to make you familiar with the occasion, 
which presents itself thus. Upon a time, 
going to take my leave of the emperor, and 
kiss his great hands, there being then pre- 
sent the kings of France and Arragon, the 
dukes of Savoy, Florence, Orleans, P>ourbon, 
Brunswick, the I^andgrave, Count Palatine ; 
all which had severally feasted me ; be- 
sides infinite more of inferior persons, as 
counts and others ; it w^as my chance (the 
emperor detained by some exorbitant affair) 
to wait him the fifth part of an hour, or 
much near it. In which time, retiring my- 
self into a bay-window,^ the beauteous lady 
Annabel, niece to the empress, and sister 
to the king of Arragon, who having never 
before eyed me, but only heard the common 
report of my virtue, learning, and travel, 
fell into that extremity of passion for my 
love, that she there immediately swooned : 
physicians were sent for, she had to her 
chamber, so to her bed ; where, languish- 
ing some few days, after many times call- 
ing upon me, with my name in her lips, she 
expired. As that (I must moumingly say) 
is the only fault of my fortune, that, as it 
hath ever been my hap to be sued to, by 
all ladies and beauties, w^here I have come ; 


^ A bay-window,] This is what we call a 
bow^window, and was very common in our old 
houses. As these bows were sufficiently large, 
they were the common retiring-places ; and it is 
impossible to read any of our ancient historians 
without discovering that the most confidential 
C€^aversations were held in them. It hath its 
says Minsheu, ‘‘because it is build ed in 
manner like a iaU or rode for shippes, that is, 
sound.** He is right in his explanation; but 
way a hay wtQik>w should take its same lioai a 


so I never yet sojourned or rested in that 
place or part of the world, where some 
high-born, admirable, fair feature died not 
for my love. 

Mer. O, the sweet power of travel !— 
Are you guilty of this, Cupid ? 

Cup. No, Mercury, and that his page 
Cos knows, if he were here present to be 
sworn. 

Phi. But how doth this draw on the 
ditty, sir? 

Mer. O, she is too quick with him ; he 
hath not devised that yet. 

Amo. Marry, some hour before she de- 
parted, she bequeathed to me this glove: 
which golden legacy, the emperor himself 
took care to send after me, in six coaches, 
covered all with black velvet, attended by 
the state of his empire ; all which he freely 
presented me with : and I reciprocally (out 
of the same bounty) gave to the lords 
that brought it : only reserving the gift of 
the deceased lady, upon which 1 composed 
this ode, and set it to my most affected in- 
strument, the lyra. 

Thou more than most sweet glove, 

Unto my more sweet love. 

Suffer me to store with kisses 
7'his empty lodging, that now missas 
The pure rosy hand, that wear t])ee, 
Whiter than the kid that bare thee. 

Thou art soft, but that was softer ; 
Cupid’s self hath kissed it ofter 
Than e’er he did his mother’s doves, 
Supposing her the queen of loves, 

That was thy mistress, best of gloves. 
Mer. Blasphemy, blasphemy, Cupid ! 
Cup. I’ll revenge it timeenough, Hermes. 
Phi. Good Amorphus, let’s bear it sung. 
Amo. I care not to admit that, since it 
pleaseth Philautia to request it. 

Hcd. Here, sir. 

Amo. Nay, play it, I pray you; you do 
well, you do well, \He sings How 
like you it, sir ? 

Bed. Very well, in troth. 

Amo. But very well I O, you are a mere 
mammothrept^ in judgment, then. Why, 


hay for shipping, does not appear : both terms, 
in fact, are equally ancient, and derived, with a 
variety of others, from the Anglo-Saxon vdrb 
Bygail, signifying to bend or curve. 

* f?, you are a mere mammothrept] i.e., a 
spoiled child, a delicate nursling, a cockney, at 
Ainsworth has it. h is thus learnedly discussed 
in the Colloquies, i Hoc dilucide docet Mam^ 
metrectu^ vulgh corrupte cMm 

nomine dicatur Mammothreptus, quati auas 
avia alumnumP^Synod. Grsunmat 
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do you not observe how excellently the 
ditty is affected in every place ? that I do 
not marry a word of snort quantity to a 
long note ? nor an ascending syllable to a 
descending tone ? Besides, upon the word 
best there, you see how I do enter with an 
odd minum, and drive it through the brief; 
which no intelligent musician, 1 know, but 
will affirm to be very rare, extraordinary, 
and pleasing. 

Mer, And yet not fit to lament the death 
of a lady, for all this. 

Cup. Tut, here be they will swallow any- 
thing. 

, Pha. Pray you, let me have a copy of it, 
Amorphus. 

Phi. And me too ; in troth, I like it 
exceedingly, 

Amo. 1 have denied it to princes; never- 
theless, to you, the true female twins of 
perfection, I am won to depart withal. 

Hed. I hope, I shall have my Honour s 
copy. 

Pha. You are Ambitious in that, Hedon. 

Re-enter Anaides. 

Amo. How now, Anaides! what is it 
hath conjured up this distemperature in the 
circle of your face ? 

Ana. Wliy, what have you to do? A 
pox upon your filthy travelling face I hold 
your tongue. 

Hed. Nay, dost hear. Mischief? 

Ana. Away, musk-cat ! 

Amo. I say to thee thou art rude, de- 
bauched, impudent, coarse, unpolished, a 
Irapler, 1 and base. 

Hed. Heart of my father, what a strange 
alteration has half a year’s haunting of or- 
dinaries wrought in this fellow ! that came 
with a tuffiaffata jerkin to town but the 
other day. and a pair of pennyless hose, 
and now he is turned Hercules, he wants 
but a club. 

Ana, Sir, you with the pencil on your 


^ A frapler.] A quarreller, a bully, perhaps 
from the French, but 1 can produce 

no instance of the use of the word. Frape is in 
Bulloker’s Expositor^ and is there said to mean 
a rabble ; this too is Coles’s explanation, for he 
translates /raps by ccetus^ turba. 

* Sir, you with the pencil on your chin;] 
Here again I am left to guess. Probably the 
allusion is to the form of Hedon’s beard, which 
might resemble a pencil, or, as our old writers 
sometimes 3j[>cll the word, penselU, a small flag 
gmdually diminishing to a point. The beard of 
Charles I. and other persons of this age appears 
from tl^ir portiraks to have been picked in 


chin I will garter my hose with your guts, 
and that shall be all. {Exit. 

Mer. 'Slid, what rare fireworks be here? 
flash, flash. 

Pha. What's the matter, Hedon? can 
you tell ? 

Hed. Nothing, but that he lacks crowns, 
and thinks we’ll lend him some to be friends. 

Re-enter Asotus and Moria, tvith Morus. 

Aso. Come, sweet lady, in good truth I’ll 
have it, you shall not deny me. Morus, 
persuade your aunt I may have her picture, 
by any means. 

Morus. Yea, sir: good aunt now, let him 
have it, he will use me the better; if you 
love me, do, good aunt. 

Mor. Well, tell him he shall have it. 

Morus. Master, you shall have it, she says. 

Aso. Shall I? thank her, good page. 

Cup. What, has he entertained the fool? 

Mer. Ay, he’ll wait close, you shall see, 
though the beggar hang off a while. 

Morus. Aunt, my master thanks you. 

Mor. Call him hither. 

Morus. Yes; master. 

Mor. Yes, in verity, and gave me this 
purse, and he has promised me a most fine 
dog; which he will have drawn with my 
picture, he says : and desires most vehe- 
mently to be known to your ladyships. 

Pha. Call him hither, 'tis good groping 
such a gull. 

Morus. Master Asotus, Master Asotus I 

Aso. For love’s sake, let me go: you see 
I am called to the ladies. 

Arg. Wilt thou forsake me, then? 

Aso. Od so I what would you have me do? 

Mer. Come hither, Master Asotus. — I 
do ensure your ladyships, he is a gentleman 
of a very worthy desert : and of a most 
bountiful nature. — You must shew and in- 
sinuate yourself responsible, and equivalent 
now to my commendment. — Good honours, 
grace him. 


this manner : and that such kind of beards 
were not unfashionable may be learned from 
Greene: *‘Then he descends as low as his 
beard, and asketh whether he will be shaven or 
no : whether he will have his peake cut short 
and sharpe, amiable like an inamorato, or broad 
pendant, bke a spade, to be terrible like a warrior 
and a soldado ." — Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 
Taylor mentions “perpendicular beards^*' which 
seem to have been of the same description ; but 
this, with many other doubtful points, must be 
left to the better knowledge of the reader. The 
passage is not in the quarto. [The term pen* 
cilled, applied to eyebrows, preserves this iaca.1 
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Aso, I protest, more than most fair ladies, 

** I do wish all variety of divine pleasures, 
choice sports, sweet music, rich fare, brave 
attire, soft beds, and silken thoughts, at- 
tend these fair beauties.” Will it please 
your ladyship to wear this chain of pearl, 
and this diamond, for my sake ? 

Ar£^. O ! 

A so. And you, madam, this jewel and 
pendants ? 

O! 

PAa. We know not how to deserve these 
bounties, out of so slight merit, Asotus. 1 

PAi. No, in faith, but there’s my glove 
for a favour. 

Pha, And soon after the revels, I will 
bestow a garter on you. 

A so, O lord, ladies ! it is more grace 
than ever I could have hoped, but that it 
pleaseth your ladyships to extend. 1 pro- 
test it is enough, that you but take know- 
ledge of my if your ladyship want 

embroidered gowns, tires of any lashion, 
rebatues, jewels, or carcanets,^ anything 
whatsoever, tf you vouchsafe to accept 

Cup, And for it they will help you to 
shoe-ties and devices. 

Aso, I cannot utter myself, dear beauties, 
but you can conceive — — 

Arg. O ! 

Pha, Sir, we will acknowledge your 
service, doubt not — henccfortli, you shall 
be no more Asotus to us, but our goldfinch, 
and we your cages. 

Aso, O Venus ! madams ! how shall I 
deserve this? if I were but made acquainted 
with Hedon, now, — I'll try : pray you, 
away. [Ti^Argunon. 

Afor, How he prays money to go away 
from him ! 

Aso, Amorphus, a word with you ; here's 
a watch I would bestow upon you, pray 
you make me known to that gallant. 

Amo, That I will, sir. — Monsieur Hedon, 
I must entreat you to exchange knowledge 
with this gentleman. 

Hed. 'I'is a thing, next to the water we 
expect, I thirst after, sir. Good Monsieur 
Asotus. 

Aso, Good Monsieur Hedon, I would be 
glad to be loved of men of your rank and 
spirit, I protest. Please you to accept this 
pair of bracelets, sir ; they are not worth 
the bestowing 


* CarcanfisA i.c., necklaces, and sometimes 
bracelets for the arm ; the word has occurred 
before, and indeed is sufheientiy common in our 
o]d|>oet6. 


M(r, O Plercules, how the gentleman 
purchases 1 this must needs bring Argurion 
to a consumption. 

Hed, Sir, I shall never stand in the merit 
of such bounty, I fear. 

Aso. O Venus, sir; your acquaintance 
shall be sufficient. And, if at any time you 

need my bill, or my bond 

Arg. 0,0! [Swoons, 

A mo. Help the lady there I 
Mor, Gods-dear, Argurion 1 madam, 
how do you ? 

Arg, Sick. 

Pha. Have her forth, and give her air. 

A:>o, I come again straight, ladies. 

[Exeunt Asotus, Morns, and 
Argurion. 

A^er. Well, 1 doubt all the physic he 
has will scarce recover her; she’s too tar 
spent. 

Re-enter Anaides with Gelaia, Prosaites, 
and Cos, with the bottles. 

Phi. O, here’s the water come ; fetch 
glasses, page. 

Gel. Heart of my body, here’s a coil, 
indeed, with your jealous humours ! no- 
thing but whore and bitch, and all the vil- 
lainous swaggering names you can think 
on ! 'Slid, take your bottle, and put it in 
your guts for me. I'll see you poxed ere I 
follow you any longer. 

Ana, Nay, good punk, sweet rascal; 
d — n me, if 1 am jealous now. 

Crel. That’s true, indeed ; pray let’s go. 
Aior. What's the matter, there? 

Gel. 'Slight, he has me upon interroga- 
tories, (nay, my mother shall know how 
you use me, ) where I have been ? and why 
I should stay so long, and, how is't pos- 
sible ? and withal calls me at his pleasure 
I know not how many cockatrices, and 
things. 

Mor. In tmth and sadness, these are no 
good epitaphs, Anaides, to bestow upon 
any gentlewoman ; and I'll ensure you if I 
had known you would have dealt thus 
with my daughter, she should never have 
fancied you so deeply as she has done. Go 
to. 

Ana, Why, do you hear. Mother Moria? 
heart ! 

Mor, Nay, I pray you, sir, do not swear. 
Ana, Swear I why? 'sblood, I have 
sworn afore now, I hope. Both you and 
your daughter mistake me. I have not 
honoured Arete, that is held the worthiest j 
lady in court, next to Cynthia, with half i 
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that observance and respect as I have done 
her in private, howsoever outwardly I have 
carried myself careless and negligent. 
Come, you are a foolish punk, and know 
not when you are well employed. Kiss 
me, come on ; do it, I say. 

Mor. Nay, indeed, I must confess, she is 
apt to misprision. But I must have you leave 
it, minion. 

Re-enter Asotus. 

Amo, How now, Asotus ? how does the 
lady ? 

Aso. Faith, ill. I have left my page with 
her, at her lodging. 

Hed. O, here’s the rarest water that ever 
was tasted : fill him some. 

Pro, What 1 has my mauster a new page? 

Mer. Yes, a kinsman of the LadyMoria’s: 
you must wait better now, or you are 
cashiered, Prosaites. 

Ana, Come, gallants, you must pardon 
my foolish humour ; when I am angry, that 
anything crosses me, I grow impatient 
straight. Here, I drink to you. 

Phi, O, that we had five or six bottles 
more of this liquor ! 

Pha, Now 1 commend your mdgment, 
Amorphus : [knocking within Who’s 
that knocks? look ixage. [Exit Cos. 

Mor. O, most delicious ; a little of this 
would make Argurion well. 

Pha. O, no, give her no cold drink by 
any means. 

Ana. 'Sblood, this water is the spirit of 
wine. I'll be hanged else. 

Re-enter Cos with Arete. 

Cos. Here's the Lady Arete, madam. 

Are. What, at your bever, g.i Hants? 

Mor. Will’t please your ladyship to 
drink? 'tis of the New Fountain water. 

Are. Not I, Moria, I thank you. — Gal- 
lants, you are for this night free to your 
peculiar delights ; Cynthia will have no 
sports : when she is pleased to come forth, 
you shall have knowledge. In the mean- 
time, I could wish you did provide for 
solemn revels, and some unlooked-for de- 
vice of wit, to entertain her, against she 
should vouchsafe to grace your pastimes 
with her presence. 

A mo. What say you to a masque ? 

Hed. Nothing better, if the project were 
new and rare. 

Are. Why, I’ll send for Crites, and have 
his advice : be you ready in your endea- 
vours ; be shall discharge you of the inven- 
tive part. 


iSi 


Pha. But will not your ladyship stay? 

Are. Not now, Phan taste. [Exit. 

Phi. Let her go, I pray you good Hady 
Sobriety, I am glad we are rid of her. 

Pha. What a set face the gentlewoman 
has, as she were still going to a sacrifice ! 

Phi. O, she is the extraction of a dozen 
of Puritans, for a look. 

Mor. Of all nymphs i’ the court, I 
cannot away with her 'tis the coarsest 
thing ! 

Phi. I wonder how Cynthia can affect 
her so above the rest. Here be they are 
every way as fair as she, and a thought 
fairer, I trow. 

Pha. Ay, and as ingenious and conceited 
as she. 

Mor. Ay, and as politic as she, for all 
she sets such a forehead on’t. 

F^hi. Would I were dead, if I would 
change to be Cynthia. 

Pha. Orl. 

Mor. Or I. 

Arno. And there’s her minion, Critts : 
why his advice more than Amorphus? Have 
not I invention afore him^ learning to 
better that invention above him? and in- 

fanted with pleasant travel 

, Ana. Death, what talk you of his learn- 
ing? he understands no more than a 
schoolboy ; I have put him down myself a 
thousand times, by this air, and yet I never 
talked with him but twice in my life : you 
never saw his like. I could never get him 
to argue with me but once ; and then, be- 
cause I could not construe an author I 
quoted at first sight, ho went away and 
laughed at me. By Hercules, I scorn him, 
as I do the .sodden nymph that was here 
even now, his mistress. Arete ? and I love 
myself for nothing else. 

Hed. I wonder the fellow does not hang 
him.self, being thus scorned and contemned 
of us that are held the most accomplished 
society of gallants. 

Mer. By yourselves, none else. 

Hed. I protest, if I had no music in me» 
no courtship, that I were not a reveller and 
could dance, or had not those excellent 
qualities that give a man life and perfec- 
tion, but a mere poor scholar as he is, I 
think I should make some desperate way 
with myself; whereas now, — would I might 
never breathe more, if I do know that crea- 
ture in this kingdom with whom I would 
change. 


' / cannot awny with her;} I cannot endure 

her. See Bartholomew Fair. 
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with you in acquaintance, Monsieur 
Asotus. 

Ana, I am easily entreated to grace any 
of your friends, Amorphus. 

A so. Sir, and his friends shall likewise 
grace you, sir. Nay, I begin to know 
myself now. 

Amo, O, you must continue your boun- 
ties. 

A so. Must I ! Why, I’ll give him this 
ruby on my finger. Do you hear, sir ? I 
do heartily wish your acquaintance, and I 
partly know myself worthy of it ; please 
you, sir, to accept this poor ruby in a ring, 
sir. The poesy is of my own device, Le^ 
this blush for me, sir. 

Atia, So it must for me too, for I am 
not ashamed to take it. 

Morus, Sweet man ! By my troth, 
master, I love you ; will you love me too, 
for my aunt’s sake? I’ll wait well, you 
shall see. I'll still be here. Would I nught 
never stir, but you are a fine man in these 
clothes ; master, shall I have them when 
you have done with them ? 

Aso. As for that, Morus, thou shalt see 
more hereafter, in the meantime, by this 
air, or by this feather, I'll do as much for 
thee, as any gallant shall do for his page, 
whatsoever, in this court, corner of the 
tunate young man, if you knew your own world, or kingdom, 
good; which I have now projected, and [Exeunt all but the Vdiges. 

will presently multiply upon you. Beauties Mer, I wonder this gentleman should 
and valours, your vouchsafed applause to a affect to keep a fool : methinks he makes 
motion. The humorous Cynthia hath, for sport enough with himself, 
this night, withdrawn the light of your de- Cup, Well, Prosaites, 'twere good you 
light. did wait closer. 

Pha, ’Tis tme, Amorphus ; what may Pro. Ay, I’ll look to it ; 'tis time, 
we do to redeem it ? Cos. The revels would have been most 

AmOi Redeem that we cannot, but to sumptuous to-night, if they had gone for- 
create a new flame is in our power. Here ward. [Exit. 

is a gentleman, my scholar, whom, for Mer. They must needs, when all the 
some private reasons me specially moving, choicest singularities of the court were up 
I am covetous to gratify with title of mas- in pantofles ; ne’er a one of them but was 
ter in the noble and subtile science of court- able to make a whole shew of itself, 
ship : for which grace he shall this night, Aso. [within.] Sirrah, a torch, a torch I 
in odHTt, and in the long gallery, hold his Pro. U, what a call is there ! I will have 
public act, by open challenge, to all masters a canzonet made, with nothing ip it but 
of the mystery whatsoever, to play at the sirrah ; and the burthen shall be, X come, 
four choice and principal weapons thereof, [Exit. 

viz. the Bare Accost, the Better Regard, the Mer, How now, Cupid, how do you like I 
Solemn Address, and the Perfect Close, this change ? 

What you? Cup. Faith, the thread of my device is 

AIL Excellent, excellent, Amorphus. cracked, I may go sleep till the revelling 
Amo. Well, let us then take our time music awake me. 
by the forehead : I will instantly have bills Mer. And then too, Cupid, without you 
drawn, and advanced in every angle of the had prevented the fountain. Alas, popr 
court. — Sir, betray not your too much god, that remembers not self-love to be 
— ^Anaides, we must mix this gentleman proof against the violence of his quiver I 


This is excellent I Well, I must 
alter all this soon. 

Mer. Look you do, Cupid. The bottles 
have wrought, it seems. 

Aso, O, I am sorry the revels are crost. 
I should have tickled it soon. I did never 
appear till then. 'Slid, I am the neatliest- 
made gallant i’ the company, and have the 
best presence ; and my dancing — well, I 
know what our usher said to me last time 
I was at the school. Would I might have 
led Phiiautia in the measures, an it had 
been the gods’ will ! I am most worthy, I 
am sure. 

Re-enter Morus. 

Morus: Master, I can tell you news ; the 
lady kissed me yonder, and played with me, 
and says she loved you once as well as she 
does me, but that you cast her off. 

Aso, Peace, my most esteemed page. 

Morus. Yes. 

Aso, What luck is this, that our revels 
are dashed I now was I beginning to glister 
in the very highway of preferment. An 
Cynthia had but seen me dance a strain, or 
do but one trick, I had been kept in court, 
I should never have needed to look towards 
my friends again. 

Amo. Contain yourself, you were a for- 
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Well, I have a plot upon these prtzers, for 
which I must presently find out Crites, and 
With his assistance pursue it to a high strain 
of laughter, or Mercury hath lost of his 
metal. [^Exeunt. 

ACT V. 

SCENE safne. 

Enter Mercury and Crites. 

Mer, It is resolved on, Crites, you must 
do it. 

Cri. The grace divinest Mercury hath 
done me, 

In this vouchsafed discovery of himself, 
‘Binds my observance in the utmost term 
Of satisfaction to his godly will : 

Though I profess, without the affectation 
Of an enforced and formed austerity, 

I could be willing to enjoy no place 
With so unequal natures. 

Mer, We believe it. 

But for our sake, and to inflict just pains 
On their prodigious follies, aid us now : 

No man is presently made bad with ill. 2 
And good men, like the sea, should still 
maintain 

Their noble taste in midst of all fresh 
humours 

That flow about them, to corrupt their 
streams. 

Bearing no season, much less salt of good- 
ness. 

It is our purpose, Crites, to correct. 

And punish, with our laughter, this night's 
sport, 

Which our court-dors so heartily intend : 
And by that worthy scorn, to make them 
know 

How far beneath the dignity of man 
Tbeir serious and most practised actions 
are. 


* The whole of what follows, to the entrance 
of Crites and Arete (near two-thirds of im- 
measurable act), was first added in folio, 
i6i6. It consists of inexplicable dumb shew,’* 
which, if the reader comprehends it, may not be 
unamusing. 

* No man is presently made had with ilL] 
Opus est interprete ; and, luckily, we find him 
in Juvenal, who is perfectly intelligible: **Nemo 
repente/uit turpissimus. 

^ The true nobility called virtue^'] Mercury 
acts quite in chameter, and lays the poets under 
heavy contribution. This is from Juvenal — 
Nahtiiias sola est aique tmica virtus. Just 
Wow he contributes, with Virgil, to furnish a 
CbUpIe of lines ; 


Cri, Ay, but though Mercury can war- 
rant out 

His undertakings, and make allthingsgood, 
Out of the powers of his divinity, 

Th' offence will be returned with weight on 
me, 

That am a creature so despised and poor ; 
When the whole court shall take itself 
abused 

By our ironical confederacy. 

Mer, You are deceived. The better race 
in court, 

That have the true nobility called virtue,* 
Will appreliend it, as a grateful right 
Done to tlicir separate merit ; and approve 
The fit rebuke of so ridiculous heads, 

Who with their apish customs and forced 
garbs 

Would bring the name of courtier in con- 
tempt, 

Did it not live unblemished in some few, 
Whom equal Jove hath loved, and Pho&bus 
formed 

Of better metal, and in better mould. 

Cri, Well, since my leader-on is Mercury, 
I shall not fear to follow. If I fall, 

My proj^er virtue sliall be my relief, 

That followed such a cause, and such a 
cliief. {Exeunt, 

SCENE \\,' -Another Room in the same. 
Enter Asotus and Amorphus. 

A so. No more, if you love me, good 
master ; you are incompatible to live withal : 
send me for the ladies I 

Amo, Nay, but intend me.^ 

Aso, B>ar me not ; I warrant you, sir. 
Amo, Render not yourself a refractory 
on the sudden. I can allow well, you 
should repute highly, heartily, and to the 
most, of your own endowments; it gives 
you forth to the world the more assured : 
but with reservation of an eye, to be 


“ Panel quos cequus amavit 

yupiterA 

" Quibus arte heni^a^ 

Et meliore lutofinxit prcecordia Titan** 

^ Nay^ ^///intend me,] Note me heedfully. 
Our old writers sometimes use this word in the 
sense of attend ; and sometimes for a higher and 
more active degree of observation. Jonsoit 
usually adopts the latter sense, as here, and in a 
former passage of this play, already noted ; 

‘‘My soul ; 

Is hurt with mere intention on their folUet.'* 1 
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always turned dutifully back upon your 
teacher. 

A so. Nay, good sir, leave it to me. 
Trust me with trussing all the points of 
this action, I pray. 'Slid, I hope we shall 
find wit to perform the science as well as 
another. 

Afno, I confess you to be of an apted* 
and docible humour. Yet there are certain 
punctilios, or (as I may more nakedly in- 
sinuate them), certain intrinsecate strokes 
and wards, to which your activity is not 
yet amounted, as your gentile dor in 
colours. For supposition, your mistress 
appears here in prize, ribanded with green I 
and yellow; now, it is the part of eveiy 
obsequious servant, to be sure to have daily 
about him copy and variety of colours,^ to 
be presently answerable to any hourly or 
half-hourly change in his mistress's revolu- 
tion — 

A so. I know it, sir. 

Amo, Give leave, I pray you — which, if 
your antagonist, or player against you, 
shall ignorantly be without, and yourself 
can produce, you give him the dor. 

A so. Ay, ay, sir. 

Amo. Or, if you can possess your oppo- 
site, that the green your mistress wears, is 
her rejoicing or exultation in his service ; 
the yellow, suspicion of his truth, from her 
height of affection; and that he, greenly 
credulous, shall withdraw thus, in private, 
and from the abundance of his pocket (to 


* I conf4Ss you to 64 of an aped and docible 
humour,'] Here appears to be a mistake in the 
word apedf and I am glad to have Mr. Theo- 
bald's conjecture in support of my own. I 
imagined that apted was the true word ; and 
confirmed by this authority, it has now a place 
in the text. — Whal. 

/ confess you to be of an apted, 6r=c.] I have 
not disturbed Whalley’s reading, because it 
affords very good sense : yet the old copies may 
after all be right. Aped, in the fantastical lan- 
piage of Amorphus, may mean having the 
imitative qualities of an ape," and, therefore, 
prone to learn. The reader must decide for 
nimself. 

* Plow it is the part of an obsequious servant 

to have daily about him copy and variety of 
colours, We have had this vile Latinism 

{cojfy') for plenty already; others follow to 
which it scarcely appears necessary to call the 
reader's attention, with respect to colours, on 
which the most learned commentary extant is 
Iwjre furnished by Amorphus, it is onlynece.ssary 
to observe that the gallants of the court (and 
perhaps of the city) carried about with them 
different coloured ribands, that they might be 
prepared to place in their hats, or on their arms, 
Hia colour in which their respective mistresses 


displace her jealous conceit) steal into his 1 
hat the colour, whose blueness doth ex^ j 
press trueness, she being not so, nor so , 
affected ; you give him the dor. 3 

A so. Do not I know it, sir? 

Amo, Nay, good swell not above 

your understanding. There is yet a third 
dor in colours. 

Aso. I know it too, I know it. 

Amo. Do you know it too? what is it? 
make good your knowledge. 

Aso. Why, it is no matter for that. 

Amo. Do it, on pain of the dor. 

Aso. Why ; what is't, say you? 

Amo, Lo, you have given yourself the 
dor. But I will remonstrate to you the 
third dor, which is not, as the two former 
dors, indicative, but deliberative: as how? 
as thus. Your rivalis, with a dutiful and 
serious care, lying in his bed, meditating 
how to observe his mistress, dispatcheth his 
lacquey to the chamber early, to know 
what her colours are for the day, with 
purpose to apply his wear that day accord- 
ingly : you lay wait before, preoccupy the 
chambermaid, corrupt her to return false 
colours ; he follows the fallacy, comes out I 
accoutred to his believed instructions ; your 
mistress smiles, and you give him the 
dor. 

Aso. Why, so I told you, sir, I knew it. 

Amo. Told me ! It is a strange outre* 
Guidance your humour too much re- 
doundeth. 


dressed for the day. To this custom there are 
numerous allusions. Thus in the Parson*s 
Wedding: visible in your face, as your 

misti ess’s colours in your hat." — Act ii. sc. 7. 
And in the Antiquary : 

was so simple, mistress. 

To wear your foolish colour," &c. 

To a favourite, or accepted lover, a ladt 
would sometimes, as a mark of especial kind 
ness, present a riband or some other ornamental 
article of her dress ; this was guarded with 
superstitious care : 

To lose't, or give’t away, was such perdition 

As nothing else could match.” 

See Massinger, vol. ii. p. 105. 

• Fbu gfve him the dor,] i.e., as I must remark 
for the last time, baffle him, subject him to scorn. 
The reader who hopes to understand any part of 
the mummery which follows, must careful!^ 
attend to these instructions. 

^ It is a strange outrecuidancc.] Pride, arro- 
gance. or presumption. — W hal. 

It should be observed that this strange petu- 
lance and forwardness in the once sheepish and 
timid Asotu^ is the effect of the waters of the 
fountain of Self-love. No man ever preserviMl 
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Aso, Why, sir, what, do you think you 
know more ? 

Amo. I know that a cook may as soon 
and properly be said to smell well, as you 
to be wise. I know these are most clear 
and clean strokes. But then, you have 
your passages and imbrocatas in courtship ; 
as the bitter bob in wit ; the reverse in face 
or wry-mouth ; and these more subtile and i 
secure offenders. I will example unto you : | 
Your opponent makes entry as you are en- 
gaged with your mistress. You seeing 
him, close in her ear with this whisper, 
Here comes your baboon, disgrace him; 
and withal stepping off, fall on his bosom, 
and turning to her, politicly, aloud say, 
Lady, regard this noble gentleman, a man 
rarely parted, second to none in this court; 
and then, stooping over his shoulder, your 
hand on his breast, your mouth on his 
backside, you give him the reverse stroke, 
Avith this sanna, or stork’s-bill,^ which 
makes up your wit’s bob most bitter. 

A so. Nay, for heaven’s sake, teach me 

no more. I know all as well 'Slid, if I 

did not, why was I nominated? why did 
you choose me? why did the ladies prick 
i out me? I am sure there were other 
gallants. But me of all the rest ! By that 
I light, and, as I am a courtier, would I 
I might never stir, but 'tis strange. Would 
j to the lord the ladies would come once I 

j Enter Morphides. 

j Morp. Signior, the gallants and ladies 
I are at hand. Are you ready, sir ? 
j Amo. Instantly. Go, acconij^lisli your 
! attire. Asotus.] C’ousin Moiplndes, 

assist me to make good the door w uh your 
officious tyranny. 

I Citizen \ivithin.'\ By your leave, my 
masters there, pray you let's come by. 

Pages [within\. You by 1 why should you 
come by more than we ? 

* Citizens Wife \within.'] Why, sir! be- 
i cause he is my brother that plays the 
prizes. 

Morp. Your brother I 

Citizen \within.'\^ Ay, her brother, sir, 
and we must come in. 


the consistency of his characters with such scru- 
pulous, such unbending circumspection, as our 
reat poet. If it were ever true of any English 
ramatic writer^ that his dialogue might be cor- 
rectly appropriated to the several speakers, 
without seeing their names, I do not hesitate to 
affirm that it was so of Jonson above all that 
ever wrote. 

1 With this sanna, or storkVbilL] Sanna is 


Tailor \within.\ Why, what are you? 

Citizen \ within\ I am her husband, sir. 

Tailor [within.] Then thrust forward 
your head. 

Amo. What tumult is there? 

Morp. Who’s there? bear back there I 
Stand from the door ! 

Amo. Enter none but the ladies and 
their hang-byes. 

Enter Phantaste, Philautia, Argurion, 
Moria, Hedon, and Anaides, intro- 
ducing two Ladies. 

Welcome, beauties, and your kind shadows. 

Hed. This country lady, my friend, good 
Signior Amorphus. 

Ana. And my cockatrice here. 

Arno. She is welcome. 

The Citizen and his Wife, Pages, 
appear at the door. 

Morp. Knock those same pages there ; 
and, goodman coxcomb the citizen, who 
would you speak withal? 

Wife. My brother. 

Arno. With whom ? Your brother I 

Morp. Who is your brother? 

Wife. Master Asotus. 

Amo. Master Asotus ! is he your brother ? 
he is taken up with great persons ; he is 
not to know you to-night. 

Re-enter Asotus, hastily. 

Aso. O Jove, master! an there come 
e’er a ci(i/en gentlewoman in my name, let 
her have ent ranee, I pray you : it is my 
sister. 

Wfe. Brother! 

('i/. \thru.ding ///.] Brother, Master 
Asotus ! 

Aso. Who’s tlioif'? 

IVi/'e. ’I'ls T, bi other. 

^iso. Gods me, there she is 1 good 
master, intrude her. 

Morp. Make place ! bear back there ! 

Enter Citizen’s Wife. 

Amo. Knock that simple fellow there. 

Wife. Nay, good sir, it is my husband. 

a Latin word which implies some gesture ot 
scorn and contempt ; which the poet calls siorPs- 
billy in allusion to the ciconia of the ancients ; a 
manner of deriding a person, by extending the 
forefinger at him. See Casaubon on this verse 
of Persius : 

** O fane, h tergo quern nulla ciconia pins it. ** 

Whau 
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Afypf* The simpler fct!ow he.— Away ! 
back mih your head, sir ! 

[Pushes the Citizen back. 

A so. Brother, you must pardon your 
non-entiy : husbands are not allowed here, 
in truth, t’ll come home soon with my 
sister; pray you meet us with a lantern, 
brother. Be merry, sister; I shall make 
you laugh anon. [Exit, 

Pha. Your prizer is not ready, Amorphus. 

Amo. Apprehend your places; he shall 
be soon, and at all points. 

Ana. Is there anybody come to answer 
him ? shall we have any sport ? 

A mo. Sport of imix>rtance ; howsoever, 
give me the gloves. 

Hed. Gloves I why gloves, signior ? 

Phi. What’s the ceremony? 

Amo, [distributing gloves.'] Beside their 
received htness, at all prizes, they are here 
properly accommodate to the nuptials of 
my scholar's 'haviour to the lady Courtship. 
Please you apparel your hands. Madam 
Phantaste, Madam Philautia, guardian, 
Signior Hedon, Signior Anaides, gentlemen 
all, ladies. 

All. Thanks, good Amorphus. 

Amo. I will now call forth my provost, 
and present him. [Exit. 

Ana. Heart ! why should not wc be 
masters as well as he ? 

Hed. That’s true, and play our masters’ 
prizes as well as the t'other ? 

Mor. In sadness, for using your court- 
weapons, methinks you may. 

Pha. Nay, but why should not we ladies 
play our prizes, I pray ? I see no reason 
but we should take them down at their 
own weapons. 

Phi. Troth, and so we may, if we handle 
them well. 

Wife. Ay, indeed, forsooth, madam, if 
’twere in the city, we would think foul 
scorn but we would, forsooth. 

Pha. Pray you, what should we call 
your name ? 

Wife. My name Is Downfall. 

Hed. Good Mistress Downfall! I am 
sorry ycair husband could not get in. 

Wife. ’Tis no matter for him, sir. 

Ana. No, no, she has the more liberty 
for herself. [A flourish. 

Pha. Peace, peace 1 they come. 


* Be it known, This hill is ^ parody on 

one of the licences formerly eranted by masters 
of defence to their pupils, when they were sup- 
posed to be propeny qualthed for takmg either 
of their three degrees In the fencing-school, viz., 
%fHasie/s, a provost $, or a scko&Ps: indeed, 


Re-enUr Amorphus, introducing Asotus 
in a full-dress suit. 

Amo. So, keep up your ruff ; the tincture 
of your neck is not all so pure, but it will 
ask it. Maintain your sprig upright ! your 
cloke on your halt-shoulder falling ; so : | 
will read your bill, advance it, and present 
you. — Silence ! 

“ Be it knowni to all that profess court- 
ship, by these presents {from the white 
satin reveller, to the cloth of tissue and 
bodkin) that we, Ulysses -Poly tropus- 
Amorphus, master of the noble and subtile 
science of courtship, do give leave and 
licence to our provost, Acolastus-Polyprag- 
mon-Asotus, to play his master’s prize, 
against all masters whatsoever, in tliis 
subtile mystery, at these four, the choice 
and most cunning weapons of court-com- 
pliment, viz. the BARv: accost ; the 
BETTER REGARD ; the SOLEMN ADDRESS ; 

and the perfect close. These are 
therefore to give notice to all comers, 
that he, the said Acolastus-Polypragmon* 
Asotus, is here present (by the help of 
his mercer, tailor, milliner, sempster, and 
so forth) at his designed hour, in this fair 
gallery, the present day of this present 
month, to perform and do his utter- 
most for the achievement and bearing 
away of the prizes, which are these : viz. 
For the Bare Accost, two wall-eyes in a 
face forced ; for the Better Regard, a face 
Livourahly simpering, with a fan waving : 
for the Solemn Address, two lips wagging, 
and never a wise word : for the Perfect 
Close, a wring by the hand, with a banquet 
in a corner. And Phoebus save Cynthia I” 

Appeareth no man yet, to answer the 
prizer? no voice? — Music, give them their 
summons. [Music. 

Pha. The solemnity of this is excellent. 

Amo. Silence ! Well, I perceive vour 
name is their terror, and keepeth them { 
back. 

A so. I 'faith, master, let’s go ; nobody 
comes. Victus, victa, victum ; victim 
vicice, victi — let’s be retrograde. 

Amo. Stay. That were dispunct to the 
ladies. Rather ourself shall be your en-* 
counter. Take your state up to the wall 


the whole of this scene is a byrlesque imitation 
of these puUic trials of skill in the noble 
of defence.’* 

* Take your state up to the wall The siaU 
somotMm» mcftpf r^idsed pisi.tform ana fkPopY 
under which the ornamented chair was placed. 
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and, lady [leading Moria to the siatel may 
we implore you to stand forth, as first term 
or bound to our courtship. 

Hed. Tore heaven, 'twill shew rarely, 

Amo. Sound a charge. [A charge. 

Ana. A pox on’t I Your vulgar will 
count this fabulous and impudent now ! by 
that candle, they’ll never conceit it. 

[They act their Accost severally to 
Moria. 

Pha. Excellent well ! admirable ! 

Phi. Peace 1 

Hed. Most fashionably, believe it. 

Phi. O, he is a well-spoken gentleman. 

Pka. Now the other. 

Phi. Very good. 

Hed. For a scholar, Honour. 

Ana. O, ’tis too Dutch. He reels too 
much. [A flourish. 

Hed. This weapon is done. 

Amo. No, we have our two bouts at 
every weapon ; expect. 

Cri. [within.'] Where be these gallants, 
and their brave prizer here ? 

Morp. Who’s there ? bear back : keep 
the door. 

Enter Crites, introducing Mercury, 
fantastically dressed. 

Amo. What are you, sir? 

Cri. By your licence, grand-master.— 
Come forward, sir. [To Mercury. 

Ana. Heart I who let in that rag there 
amongst us? Put him out, an impecunious 
creature. 

Hed. Out with him I 

Mofp. Como, sir. 

Amo. You must be retrograde. 

Cri. Soft, sir, I am tnichman,' and do 
flourish before this monsieur, or French- 
behaved gentleman, here ; who is drawn 
hither by report of your charlels, advanced 
in court, to prove his fortune with your 
prizer, so he may have fair play shewn him, 
and the liberty to choose his stickler.- 

Amo. Is he a master? 

Cri. That, sir, he has to shew here ; and 


and som«tim«s, as here, the chair itself. In- 
stances of both these senses are so common in 
our old writers, that it seems sufficient just to 
have noticed them 

• SiVf I ant tnichman,] i.e,, interpreter: the 
#rord is originally Turkish. — W iial. 

Is it not rather a miserable corruption of the 
modern Greek, ^payw/n.ai'os ? f Dragoman ] 

* To choose his stickler. ] Sticklers were side- 
men to fencers, or seconds in a duel ; and were 
iO called from the flickst or wands, which they 
carried to part the combatants before blood was 
drawn. — W hal. 


confirmed under the hands of the most 
skilful and cunning complimentaries alive 
Please you read, sir. 

[ Gives him a certificate. 

Arno.. What shall we do? 

Ana. Death ! disgrace this fellow in the 
black stuff, whatever you do. 

Amo. Wliy, but he comes with the 
stranger, 

Hed. That's no matter : he is our own 
countryman. 

Ana. Ay, and he is a scholar besides. 
You may dibgrace him huirc wnh authority.-* 

Amo. Well, see these mst. 

A so. Now shall I be observed by yon 
scholar till I sweat again ; I would to 
Jove it were over. 

Cri. [lo Mercury.] Sir, this is the wight 
of worth that dares you to the encounter. 
A gentleman of so pleasing and ridiculous 
a carriage ; as, even standing, carries meat 
in the mouth, you see ; and, I assiue you, 
although no bred courtling, yet a most 
particular man, of goodly havings, well 
fashioned ’haviour, and of as hardened and 
excellent a bark as the most naturally qua- 
lified amongst them, infoi med, reformed, and 
transformed from his original citycism; by 
(his elixir, or mere magazine of man. And, 
for your spectators, you behold them what 
they are : the most choice particulars in 
court ; this tells tales well ; this provides 
coaches ; this repeats jests ; this presents 
gifts ; this holds up the arras ; this takes 
clown from horse ; this protests by this 
light ; this swears by that candle ; this 
delightctli; this adoreth : yet all but three 
men. Then, for your ladies, the most 
proud, witty creatures, all things appre- 
hending, nothing understanding, per- 
petually laughing, curious maintainers of 
fools, mercers, and minstrels, costly to be 
kept, miserably keeping, all disdaining but 
their painter and apothecary, ’twixt whom 
and them there is this reciprock commerce, 
their beauties maintain their painters, and 
their painters their beauties. 


® The vtost cunning complimentaries alive ;] 
Comf Umentaries were masters of defence, such 
as Caranza, &c., who published elaborate 
works on the compliments and ceremonies of 
duelling. 

* He is 02ir envn countryman. AVy and a 

scholar be.sides. You may disgrace him with 
authority. \ ‘'Let us cast nothing away," says 
Pandanis, “for w^c know not what use we may 
have for it." Anaides has lately found ad- 
mirers in the Northj who have put his notable 
maxim in practice with great perseverance and 
success [Edinburgh Reviewers, to wit]. 
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Mer, Sir, you have played the painter 
yourself, and limned them to the life. I 
desire to deserve before them. 

Amo» {returning the certijicate.~] This 
is authentic. We must resolve to 
entertain the monsieur, howsoever we 
neglect him.i 

Hed. Come, let's all go together, and 
salute him. 

A na. Content, and not look on the other. 

Amo. Well devised ; and a most punish- 
ing disgrace. 

Hed. On. 

Amo. Monsieur, we must not so much 
betray ourselves to discourtship, as to 
suffer you to be longer unsa luted : please 
you to use the state ordained for the oppo- 
nent ; in which nature, without envy, we 
receive you. 

Hed. And embrace you. 

Ana. And commend us to you, sir. 

Phi. Believe it, he is a man of excellent 
silence. 

Pha. He keeps all his wit for action. 

Ana. This hath discountenanced our 
scholaris, most richly. 

Hed. Out of all emphasis. The monsieur 
sees we regard him not. 

Amo. Hold on ; make it known how 
bitter a thing it is not to be looked on m 
court. 

Hed. 'Slud, will he call him to him yet ! 
Does not monsieur perceive our disgrace ? 

Ana. Heart ! he is a fool, I see. We 
have done ourselves wrong to grace him. 

Hed. 'Slight, what an ass was I to em- 
brace him ! 

Cri. Illustrious and fearful judges 

Hed. Turn away, turn away, 

Crt. It is the suit of the strange oppo- 
nent (to whom you ought not to turn your 
tails, and whose noses I must follow) that 
he may have the justice, before he en- 
counter his respected adversary, to see 
some light stroke of his play, commenced 
with some other. 

Hed. Answer not him, but the stranger ; 
we will not believe him. 


^ Howsoever we neglect him,] i.e., the iitt- 
pccunious fellow in the black stufif,” Crites. 

* ^Sfooty the carp has no tongue.^ See the 
Alchemist. 

* Provost, hegin to me at the Bare Accost.] 
It appears from this term {provost) that Asotus 
had obtained his second degree in the school of 
courtship. Of the mummery which follows I 
comprehend but little ; that little, however, is 
Tnoxii than I can pretend to make intelligible to 
the reader. 


Amo. I will demand him myself. 

Cri. O dreadful disgrace, if a njan were 
so foolish to feel it I 

Amo. Is it your suit, monsieur, to see 
some prelude of my scholar? Now, sure 
the monsieur wants language 

Hed. And take upon him to be one of 
the accomplished ! ’Slight, that’s a good 
jest ; would we could take him with that 
nullity . — Non sapeie voi parlar Italiano / 

Ana. 'Sfoot, the carp has no tongue.- 

Cri. Signior, in courtship, you are to bid 
your abettors forbear, and satisfy the 
monsieur’s request. 

Amo. Well, 1 will strike him more silent 
with admiration, and terrify his daring 
hither. He shall behold my own play with 
my scholar. Lady, with the touch of your 
white hand, let me reinstate you. {Leads 
Mona back to the state. \ Provost, {to 
Asotus,] begin to me at the Bare Accost,* 
{A charge.’] Now, for the honour of my 
discipline. 

Hed. Signior Amorphus, reflect, reflect : 
what means he by that mouthed wave? 

Cri. He ism some distaste of your fellow- 
disciple. 

Mer. Signior, your scholar might have 
played well still, if he could have kept his 
seat longer : I have enough of him now. 
lie is a mere piece of glass, I see through 
him by this time. 

Amo. You come not to give us the 
scorn, monsieur? 

Mer. Nor to be frighted with a face, 
signior. I have seen the lions. You must 
pardon me. I shall be loth to hazard a 
reputation with one that has not a reputa- 
tion to lose. 

Amo. How ! 

Cri. Meaning your pupil, sir. 

Ana. This is that black devil there. 

Amo. You do oft'er a strange affront, 
monsieur. 

Cri. Sir, he shall yield you all the 
honour of a competent adversary, if you 
I please to undertake him. 

Mer. I am prest for the encounter.* 


* / am prest for the encounter. ] I am ready, j 
I am prepared. Thus Spenser : i 

** Who him affronting soone to fight was readie 1 
prest C 

I 

And Beaumont and Fletcher : 

However, stand prepared, prest for our iout- 
\i^**^^Wiidegoose Chase. Whal. 
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Amo. Me ! challenge me ! 

A so. What, my master, sir! 'Slight, 
monsieur, meddle with me, do you hear : 
but do not meddle with my master. 

Mer. Peace, good squib, go out. 

Cri. And stink, he bids you. 

A so. Master ! 

Amo. Silence I I do accept him. Sit 
you down and observe. Me ! he never 
profest a thing at more charges. — Prepare 
yourself, sir. — Challenge me ! I will pro- 
secute what disgrace my hatred can dictate 
to me. 

Cri. How tender a traveller’s spleen is ! 
Comparison to men that deserve least, is 
ever most offensive. 

Amo. You are instructed iu our charlel, 
and know our weapons ? 

Mer. I appear not without their notice, 
sir. 

Aso. But must I lose the prizes, master? ' 

A?no. I will win them for you ; be 
patient. — Lady, [to Mori a.] vouchsafe the 
I tenure of this ensign. — Who shall be your 
I stickler? 

, Mer. Behold him. [Points to Crites. 

I A?no. I would not wish you a wcakcT. — 
Sound, musics. — I provoke you at the Bare 
Accost. [A charge. 

Pha, Excellent comely ! 

Cri. And worthily studied. This is the 
exalted forctop. 

Hed. O, his leg was too much produced. 

Ana. And his hat was carried scui-vily. 

Phi. Peace; let’s see the monsieur’s 
Accost. Rare I 

Pha, Sprightly and short. 

Ana. True, it is the French courteau 
he lacks but to have his nose slit. 

Hed, He does hop. He does bound too 
much. [A jlonrish. 

{ Amo, The second bout, to conclude this 
weapon. [yl charge. 

Pha. Good, believe it I 

Phi. An excellent offer I 

Cri. This is called the solemn band- 
string. 

Hed. Foh, that cringe was not put home. 

1 Ana. He makes a face like a stabbed 

Lucrece.* 

Aso, Well, he would needs take it upon 


^ It is the French courteau :] i.e., bidet, a 
little active horse : whence our curtal. 

* He makes a face like a stabbed Lucrece. ] 
Perhaps the poet alludes to Purfoote the printer's 
sign of Lucretia, in St. Paul’s churchyard. This 
lady, with the dagger at her breast and a ridiculous 
expression of agony in her face, formed a vignette 
to most of his books : the same figure was also 


him, but would I had done it for all this 
He makes me sit still here, like a baboon 
as I am. 

Cri. Making villainous faces. 

Phi. See, the French prepares it richly. 

Cri. Ay, this is ycleped the Serious Trifle. 

Ana. ’Slud, 'tis the horse-start out o' the 
brown study. 

Cri. Rather the bird-eyed stroke, sir. 
Your observance is too blunt, sir. 

[A flourish. 

Amo. Judges, award the prize. Take 
breath, sir. This bout hath been laborious. 

Aso. And yet your critic, or your be- 
sogno,^will think these things foppery, and 
easy, now ! 

Cri. Or rather mere lunacy. For would 
any reasonable creature make the.se his 
serious studies and peifections, much less, 
only live to these ends ? to Ixj the false 
pleasure of a few, the true love of none, 
and the just laughter of all ? 

Ilcd. Wc must prefer the monsieur, we 
courtiers must be partial. 

Ana. Speak, guardian. Name the prize, 
at the Bare Accost. 

Mor. A pair of wall eyes in a face forced. 

An(r. Give the monsieur. Amorphus 
hath lost his eyes. 

Amo. I ! Is the palate of your judgment 
down? Gentles, 1 do appeal. 

Aso. Yes, master, to me : the judges be 
fools. 

Ana. How now, sir ! tie up your tongue, 
mungrel. He cannot appeal. 

Aw. Say you, sir? 
i Ana. Sit you still, sir. 

Aso. Why, so I do; do not I, I pray 
you ? 

Mer. Remercie, madame, and these 
honourable censors. 

Amo. Well, to the second weapon, the 
Belter Regard. I will encounter you better. 
Attempt. 

Hed. Sweet Honour. 

Phi. What says my good Ambition? 

Hed. Which take you at this next 
weapon ? I lay a Discretion with you on 
Amorphus ’s head. 

Phi. Why, I take the French behaved 
gentleman. 


stamped on the covers of them. Several of his 
books thus ornamented, Mr. Steevens says, are 
in the British Museum. 

® Or your besogno,] i.e., your beggar^ your 
needy wretch : he alludes to Crites. This con- 
temptuous term is very common in our old 
writers. See Massinger, vol. iii. 67. 


1 
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Hed^ 'Tis done, a Discretion. 

Cri^ A Discretion I A pretty court- 
wager ! Would any discreet person hazard 
his wit so ? 

Pka, ril lay a Discretion with you, 
Anaides. 

Ana, Hang ’em, I'll not venture a doit 
of Discretion on either of their heads. 

Cri, No, he should venture all then. 

A na, I like none of their plays. 

\A charge. 

Hed. See, see ! this is strange play ! 

A7ta. ‘Tis too full of uncertain motion. 
He hobbles too much. 

Cri. 'Tis called your court-staggers, sir. 

Hed. Ihat same fellow talks so now he 
has a place ! 

A7ia, Hang him ! neglect him. 

Mer. ‘ ‘ Your good ladyship’s affectioned. ” 

Wife. Odsso 1 they speak at this weapon, 
brother. 

Aso. They must do so, sister ; how should 
it be the Better Regard, else ? 

Pha. Methinks he did not this respec- 
tively enough. 

Phi. Why, the monsieur but dallies witli 
him, 

Hed. Dallies ! 'Slight, see ! he’ll put him 
to 't in earnest. — Well done, Amorphus I 

Ana. Ihat puff was good indeed. 

Cri. Ods me ! this is desperate play : he 
hits himself o’ the shins. 

Hed. An he make this good through, he 
carries it, I warrant him, 

Cri. Indeed he displays his feet rarely. 

Hed. See, see ! he does the respective 
leer damnably well. 

A 7nv. ‘ ‘ The true idolater of your beauties 
shall never pass their deities unadored : 1 
rest your poor knight.” 

Hed. See, now the oblique leer, or the 
Janus : he satisfies all with that aspect most 
nobly. [A flourish. 

Cri. And most terribly lie comes off; 
like your rodomontado. 

Pha. How like you this play, Anaides? 

Ana, Good play ; but 'tis too rough and 
boisterous. 

Amo. I will second it with a stroke 
easier, wherein I will prove his language. 

\A charge. 

Ana, This is filthy, and grave, now. 

Hed. O, 'tis cool and wary play. We 
ntmst not disgrace our own camerade too 
much. 


} The VeneHan dop this.] The dop is the 
dip, a very low bow, or curtesy. I have not 
attempted to correct the compliinentary jargon 


A mo. * ‘ Signora, ho tailto obhgo per le 
favore resciuto da lei ; che veramente de- 
sidero eon tutto il core, k remunerarla in 
parte : e sicurative, signora rnea cara, chfe 
io sera sempre pronto k servirla, e hono- 
raria. Bascio le mane de vo’ signoria." 

Cri. The Venetian dop this.^ 

Pha. Most unexpectedly excellent 1 The 
French goes down certain. 

Aso. “ As buckets are put down into a 
well ; 

Or as a school-boy—" 

Cri. Truss up your simile, jackdaw, and 
observe. 

Hed. Now the monsieur is moved, 

A //a. Bo'peep! 

I/ed. O, most antick. 

Cri. 'riie French quirk, this, sir. 

A?ia, Heart, he will over-run her. 

Mer. “ Madainoybelle, Je voudroy que 
pouvoy rnonstier mon aftcction, mais je 
suis tant mallieureuse, ci froid, ci layd, 
Cl — Je ne scay qui de dire — excuse moi. Je 
suis tout vostre." [yl flourish. 

Phi. O brave and spirited ! he's a right 
Jovialist. 

Pha. No, no : Amorphus’s gravity out- 
weighs it. 

Cri. And yet your lady, or your feather, 
would outweigh both. 

Ana. What’s the prize, lady, at this 
Better Regard? 

Mor. A face favourably simpering, and a 
fan waving. 

Ana. They have done doubtfully. Divide. 
Give the favourable f?ice to the signior, and 
I the light wave to the monsieur, 

Aino. You become the simper well, lady. 

Mer, And the wag better. 

Amo. Now to our Solemn Address. 
Please the well-graced Philautia to relieve 
the lady sentinel ; she hath stood long. 

Phi. With all my heart ; come, guardian, 
resign your place. 

[Moria comes from the state. 

Amo, Monsieur, furnish yourself with 
what solemnity of ornament you think fit 
for this third weapon ; at which you are to 
shew all the cunning of stroke your de- 
votion can possibly devise. 

Mer. Let me alone, sir. Ill sufficiently 
decipher your amorous solemnities. — (hates, 
have patience. See, if I hit not all their 
practic observance, with which they lime 
twigs to catch their fantastic lady-birdd. 


in the preceding speech, or in that of Mercuiy 
below ; as the poet meant to display hiS 

oottrtws ifooraaee ia them. 
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Cri, Ay, but you should do more chari- 
tably to do it more openly, that they might 
discover themselves mocked in these mon- 
strous affections. \A ckargi, 

Mtr. Lackey, where’s the tailor ? j 

Enter Tollor, Barber, Perfumer, Milliner, 
Jeweller, and Feather-maker, 

Tat. Here, sir. 

Hed. See, they have their tailor, barber, 
perfumer, milliner, jeweller, feather-maker, 
all in common I 

[^They make themselves ready on the 
stage. 

Ana. Ay, this is pretty. 

Amo. Here is a hair too much, take it off. 
Where are thy mullets?^ 

Mer. Is this pink of equal proportion to 
this cut, standing off this distance from it ? 

Tai. That it is, sir. 

Mer, Is it so, sir ? You impudent pol- 
troon, you slave, you list, you shreds, 
you [Beats the Tailor. 

Hed. Excellent ! This was the best yet. 

Ana. Why, we must use our tailors thus : 
this is our true magnanimity. 

Mer. Come, go to, put on ; we must bear 
with you for the times’ sake. 

Amo. Is the perfume rich in this jerkin? 

Per. Taste, smell ; I assure you, sir, pure 
benjamin, 2 the only spirited scent that ever 
awaked a Neapolitan nostril. You would 
wish yourself all nose for the love on’t. I 
trotted a jerkin for a new-revenued gentle- 
man yielded me threescore crowns but this 
morning, and the same titillation. 

Amo. I savour no sampsuchine in it.^ 

Per. I am a Nulli-fidian,*^ if there be not 
three-thirds of a scruple more of sampsu- 
chinum in this confection than ever I put 
in any. I'll tell you all the ingredients, 
m. 

Amo. You shall be simple to discover 
your simples. 

Per. Simple! why, sir? Wliat reck I 
to whom I discover ? I have in it musk, 
civet, amber, Phoenicobalaniis, the decoc- 
tion of turmerick, sesana, nard, spikenard, 


* Where are thy mullets ?] Mullets are small 
pincers, answering perhaps to our curling-irons. 
The word is in Coles’s English Dictionary : but 
I can give no example of its use by Jon son’s 
contemporaries. 

^ Pure benjamin.] Benjamin or benjouin is 
an aromatic gum, sent into these parts froin the 
East, from vmence it is probable the name itself 
cavve likewise. — Whal. 

In the next line there is an allusion to Martial: 


calamus odoratus, stacte, opobalsamum, 
amomum, storax, ladanum, aspalathum, 
opoponax, oenanthe. And what of all 
these now ? what are you the better ? Tut, 
it is the sorting, and the dividing, and the 
mixing, and the tempering, and the search- 
ing, and the decocting, that makes the 
fumigation and the suffumigation. 

Amo. Well, indue me with it. 

Per. I will, sir. 

Hed. An excellent confection. 

Cri. And most worthy a true voluptuary. 
Jove ! what a coil these musk- worms take 
to purchase another’s delight? for them- 
selves, who bear the odours, have ever the 
least sense of them. Yet I do like better 
the prodigality of jewels and clothes, whereof 
one passeth to a man’s heirs ; the other at 
least wears out time. This presently ex- 
pires, and, without continual riot in repa- 
ration, is lost : which whoso strives to keep, 
it IS one special argument to me, that, 
affecting to smell better than other men, he 
doth indeed smell far worse. 

Mer. I know you will say, it sits well, 
sir. 

Tai. Good faith, if it do not, sir, let 
your mistress be judge. 

Mer. By heaven, if my mistress do not 
like it, I'll make no more conscience to 
undo thee than to undo an oyster. 

J'ai. Believe it, there’s ne’er a mistress 
in the world can mislike it. 

Mer. No, not goochvife tailor, your 
mistress ; that has only the judgment to 
heat your pressing-tool. But for a court- 
mistress that studies these decorums, and 
knows the proportion of every cut to a hair, 
knows why such a colour is cut upon such 
a colour, and when a satin is cut upon six 
I tiftataes, will look that we should dive into 

i the depth of the cut Give me my scarf. 

I Shew some ribands, sirrah. Have you the 
feather? 

Feat. Ay, sir. 

A ler. J I ave you the j e wel ? 

yew. Yes, sir. 

Mer. What must I give for the hire on’t ? 

yew. You shall give me six crowns, sir. 


^*'Totnm te cupias, Fahulley nasum.'* 

* / savour no sampsuchine in iV.] Samp- 
suchiiic is sweet marjoram, an herb much m 
repute once for its sanative virtues. 

* I am a Nulli fidianJ An unbeliever, an 
atheist, or, in the modern phrase, a free-thinker: 
the peifumer seems to use the word for a person 
of no honour or credit, which is not much 
amiss. 
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Afer. Six crowns! By heaven 'twere a 
good deed to borrow it of thee to shew, and 
never let thee have it again. 

yew. I hope your worship will not do so, 
sir. 

Mer, By Jove, sir, there be such tricks 
stirring, I can tell you, and worthily too. j 
Extorting knaves, that live by these court- ' 

decorums, and yet Wiiat's your jewel 

worth, I pray ? 

yew. A hundred crowns, sir. 

Mer. A hundred crowns, and six for the 
loan on't an hour I what's that in the 
hundred for the year? These impostors 
would not be hanged ! Your thief is not 
comparable to them, by Hercules. Well, 
put it in, and the feather ; you will have it 
an you shall, and the pox give you good 
on't ! 

Amo. Give me my confects, my mosca- 
dini, and place those colours in my hat. 

Mer. These are Bolognian ribands, I 
warrant you. 

Mi/. In truth, sir, if they be not right 
Granado silk 

Mer. A pox on you, you’ll all say so. 

Mi/. You give me not a penny, sir. 

Mer. Come, sir, perfume my devant 

“May it ascend, like solemn sacrifice, 
Into the nostrils of the Queen of Love 1” 

Hed. Your French ceremonies are the 

best. 

Ana. Monsieur, signior, your Solemn 
Address is too long ; the ladies long to 
have you come on. 

Amo. Soft, sir, our coming on is not so 
easily prepared. Signior Fig 1 

Per. Ay, sir. 

Amo. Can you help my complexion, 
here? 

Per. O yes, sir, I have an excellent 
mineral fucus for the purpose. ITe gloves 
are right, sir ; you shall bury them in a 
muck-hill, a draught, seven years, and take 
them out and wash them, they shall still 
retain their first scent, true Spanish. 
There’s ambre in the umbre.-^ 

Mer. Your price, sweet Fig ? 

Per. Give me what you will, sir; the 

^ Comet sir. perfume my devant ;] Meaning, 
perhaps, his “ predominant," his foretop : but 1 
would not have the reader rely too securely on 
these and similar attempts at explanation, which, 
at best, are but lucky guesses. 

® There's ambre in the umbre.] There’s 
ambergris in the dye. The gloves, I suppose, 
were of a brown colour. 

^ There's an excel/ent diapasm in a chain, 


signior pays me two crowns a pair ; you 
shall give me your love, sir. 

Mer. My love ! with a pox to you, 
goodman Sassafras. 

Per. I come, sir. There's an excellent 
diapasm in a chain too,^ if you like it. 

Amo. Stay, what are the ingredients to 
your fucus ? 

Per. Nought but sublimate and cnide 
mercury, sir, well prepared and dulcified, 
with the jaw-bones of a sow, burnt, beaten, 
and searced.^ 

Amo. I approve it. Lay it on. 

Mer. ril have your chain of pomander, 
sirrah ; what's your price ? . 

Per. We'll agree, monsieur; I’ll assure 
you it was both decocted and dried where 
no sun came, and kept in an onyx ever 
since it was balled. 

Mer. C'ome, invert my mustachio, and 
we have done. 

Amo. 'Tis good. 

Bar. Hold still, I pray yon, sir. 

Per. Nay, the fucus is exorbitant, sir. 

Mer. Death, dost thou burn me, harlot ! 

Bar. I beseech you, sir. 

Mer. Beggar, vailet, poltroon. 

{Beats him. 

Hed. Excellent, excellent ! 

Ana. Your French beat is the most 
natural beat of the world. 

A so. O that 1 had played at this weapon ! 

[A charge. 

Pha. Peace, now they come on ; the 
second part. 

Amo. “ Madam, your beauties being 
so attractive, I muse you are left thus 
alone.” 

Phi. “ Better be alone, sir, than ill ac- 

coin,)anicd.” 

Amo. '' Nought can be ill, lady, that 
can come near your goodness.” 

Mer. “Sweet madam, on what part of 
you soever a man casts his eye, he meets 
with perfection ; you are the lively image of 
Venus throughout ; all the graces smile in 
your cheeks ; your beauty nourishes as well 
as delights ; you have a tongue steeped in 
honey, and a breath like a panther your 
breasts and forehead are whiter than goat’s 

Diapasms are aromatic herbs dried, and re- 
duced to powder ; they were formerly made 
into little balls with sweet water, and stning 
together as here, or worn loose in the pocket. 
This is the “ pomander chain,” mentioned just 
below. 

* Searcedt] i.e., finely sifted. 

® A breath /ike a panther, \ i.e., sweet See 
the Fox. 
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milk or May blossoms ; a cloud is not so 
soft as your skin 

Hed, Well strook, monsieur ! He charges 
like a Frenchman indeed, thick and hotly.* 

Mer. Your cheeks are Cupid’s baths, 
wherein he uses to steep himself in milk 
and nectar : he does light all his torches at 
your eyes, and instructs you how to shoot 
and wound with their beams. Yet I love 
nothing in you more than your innocence ; 
you retain so native a simplicity, so un- 
blamed a behaviour ! Methinks.with such 
a love, I should find no head, nor foot of 
my pleasure : you are the very spirit of a 
lady." 

Ana. Fair play, monsieur, you are too 
hot on the quarry; give your competitor 
audience. 

Amo. “Lady, how stirring soever the 
monsieur’s tongue is, he will lie by your 
side more dull than your eunuch,” 

Ana. A good stroke; that mouth w^as 
excellently put over. 

Amo. You are fair, lady 

Cri. You offer foul, signior, to close ; 
keep your distance ; for all your bravo 
rampant here. 

Amo. “ I say you are fair, lady, let your 
choice be fit, as you are fair.” 

Mer. ‘ * I say ladies do never believe they 
are fair, till some fool begins to doat upon 
them.” 

Phi. You play too rough, gentlemen. 

Amo. “Your Frenchified fool is your 
only fool, lady : I do yield to this honour- 
able monsieur in all civil and humane 
courtesy. \^A flourish. 

Mer. Buz 1 

Ana. Admirable. Give him the prize, 
give him the prize : that mouth again was 
most courtly hit, and rare. 

Amo. I knew I should pass upon him 
with the bitter bob. 

Hed. O, but the reverse was singular. 

Pha. It was most subtile, Amorphus. 

Aso. If I had done 't, it should have 
been better. 

Mer. How heartily they applaud this, 
Crites I 

Cri. You suffer them too long. 

Mer. I'll take off their edge instantly. 

Ana. Name the prize, at the Solemn 
Address. 


^ He charges like a Frenchman indeed, thick 
and hetfy.\ 'Diis, as Whalley observes, is from 
flonis. Sicut primus impetus eis major 
guam virorum est, ita sequens minor quam 
feminarumj* — Lib. iL c. iv. 

VOL. I- 


Phi. Two lips wagging. 

Cri. And never a wise word, I take it. 

Ana. Give to Amorphus. And, upon 
him again ; let him not draw free breath. 

Amo. Thanks, fair deliverer, and my 
honourable judges. Madam Phantaste, 
>ou are our worthy object at this next 
weapon. 

Pha. Most covet ingly ready, Amorphus. 

[She takes the state instead of 
Philautia. 

Hed. Your monsieur is crest-fallen. 

Ana. So are most of them once a year. 

Amo. You will see, I shall now give him 
the gentle Dor presently, he forgetting to 
shift the colours, which are now changed 
with alteration of the mistress. At your 
last weapon, sir. The Perfect Close. Set 
forward. [A chatge.'] Intend your ap- 
proach, monsieur. 

Mer. "Pis yours, signior. 

Amo. With your example, sir. 

Mer. Not I, sir. 

Amo. It is your riglU. 

Mer. By no possible means. 

Arno. You have the w^ay. 

Mer, As I am noble 

A?uo. As I am virtuous 

Mer. Pardon me, sir. 

Amo. I will die first. 

Afcr. You are a tyrant in courtesy. 

Amo. He is removed, Mercury 

on his movi?tg.'] Judges, bear witness. 

Mer. What of that, sir ? 

Amo. You are removed, sir. 

Mer. Well. 

Amo. I challenge you ; you have re- 
ceived the Dor. Give me the prize. 

Mer. Soft, sir. How, the Dor ? 

Amo. The common mistress, you see, is 
changed. 

Mer. Right, sir. 

Amo. And you have still in your hat the 
former colours. 

Mer. You lie, sir, I have none: I have 
pulled them out. I meant to play dis- 
coloured. [A flourish. 

Cri. The Dor, the Dor, the Dor, the 
Dor, the Dor, the palpable Dor I 

Ana. Heart of my blood, Amorphus, 
what have you done ? stuck a disgrace upon 
us all, and at your last weapon I 

Aso. I could have done no more. 

Hed. By heaven, it was most unfortunate 
luck. 

Ana. Luck I by that candle, it was mere 
rashness, and oversight; would any man 
have ventured to play so open, and forsake 
his ward ? D — n me, if he have not etcr* 
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nally undone himself in court, and discoun- 
tenanced us that were his main coun- 
tenance, by it. 

Amo. Forgive it now : it was the solecism 
of my stars. 

Cri. The Wring by the hand, and the 
Banquet, is ours. 

Mer. O, here’s a lady feels like a wench 
of the first ye^ir ; you would think herliand 
did melt in your touch ; and the bones of 
her fingers ran out at length when you 
prest ’em, they arc so gently delicate ! He 
that had the grace to print a kiss on these 
lips, should taste wine and rose-leaves. O, 
she kisses as close as a cockle. I.et’s take 
them down, as deep as our hearts, wench, 
till our very souls mix. Adieu, signior : 
good faith, I shall drink to you at supper, 
sir. 

Ana. Stay, monsieur. Who awards 
you the prize ? 

Cri. Why, his proper merit, sir ; you 
see he has played down your grand gaib- 
master here. 

Ana. That’s not in your logic to deter- 
mine, sir: you are no courtier. 'This is 
none of your seven or nine beggarly 
sciences, but a certain mystery above them, 
wherein we that have skill must pronounce, 
and not such fresh men as you are. 

Cri. Indeed, I must declare myself to 
you no profest courtli ng ; nor to have any 
excellent stroke at your subtile weapons ; 
yet if you please, I dare venture a hit with 
you, or your fellow, Sir Dagonet, here. 

Ana. With me ? 

Cri. Yes, sir. 

Ana. Heart, I shall never have such a 
fortune to save myself in a fellow again, 
and your two reputations, gentlemen, as in 
this. I'll undertake him. 

Hed. Do, and swinge him soundly, good 
Anaides. 

Ana. I^et me alone; I'll play other 
manner of play tlian has been seen yet. I 
would the prize lay on't I 

Mer. It shall if you will, I forgive my 
right. 

^ Ana. Are you so confident ! what s your 
weapon ? 

Cri. At any, I, sir. 

Mer. The Perfect Close, that’s now the 
best. 

Ana. Content, I’ll pay your scholar ity. 
Who offers ? 

Cri. Vlarry, that will I : I dare give you 
that advantage too. 

^ Ana. You dare I w^ll, look *o yotir 

* Uberal sconce. 


Amo. Make your play still, upon the 
answer, sir. 

Ana. Hold your peace, you are a hobby- 
horse. 

A so. Sit by me, master. 

A/er. Now, Crites, strike home. 

[A charge. 

Cri. You shall see me undo the assured 
swaggerer with a trick, instantly : I will 
play all his own play before him ; court the 
wrench in his garb, in his phrase, with his 
face ; leave him not so much as a look, an 
eye, a stalk, or an imperfect oath, to ex- 
press himself by, after me. 

\^Aside to Mercury. 

Mer. Excellent, Crite.s. 

Ana. Wlicn begin you, sir? have you 
consulted ? 

Cri. To your cost, sir. Which is the 
piece stands forth to be courted ? O, are 
you she? [7e Philautia.] “ Well, madam, 
or sweet lady, it is so, I do love you in 
some sort, do you conceive? and though 1 
am no monsieur, nor no signior, and do 
want, as they say, logic and sopliistry, and 
good words, to tell you wliy it is so ; yet 
by this hand and by that candle it is so ; 
and though I be no book-worm, nor one 
that deals by art, to give you rhetoric and 
causes why it should be so, or make it 
good it is so ; yet d — n me, but I know it 
is so, and am assured it is so, and I and 
my sword shall make it appear it is so, and 
give you reason sufficient how it can be no 
otherwise but so— — ” 

Hed. 'Slight, Anaides, you are mocked, 
and so we are all. 

Mer. How now, signior ! what, suffer 
yourself to be cozened of your courtship 
before your face ? 

Hed. This is plain confederacy to dis- 
grace us : let’s be gone, and plot some 
revenge. 

Amo. “ When men disgraces share, 

The lesser is the care.” 

Cri. Nay, stay, my dear Ambition. \ To 
Hedon.] I can do you over too. You tliat 
tell your mistress, her beauty is all com- 
posed of theft ; her hair stole from Apollo's 
goldy-locks ; her white and red, lilies and 
roses stolen out of paradise ; her eyes two 
stars, plucked from the sky ; her nose the 
gnomon of Love’s dial, that tells you how 
the clock of your heart goes : and for her 
other parts, as you cannot reckon them, 
they are so many ; so you cannot recount 
them, they are so manifest. Yours, if his 
own, unfortunate Hoyden, instead of 
Hedon. [A Nourish. 
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A so. Sister, come away, I cannot endure 
them longer. 

[Exeimt all but Mercury and Critcs. 

Mer. Go, Dors, and you, my madam 
Courtingslocks, 

Follow your scorned and derided mates ; 
Tell to your guilty breasts, what mere gilt 
blocks 

You are, and how unworthy hiiinan states. 

Cri. Now, sacred God of Wit, if you 
can make 

Those, whom our sports tax in these apish 
graces, 

Kiss, like the fighting snakes, your peaceful 
rod ; 

These times shall canonize you for a god. 

Mer. Why, Crites, think you any noble 
spirit. 

Or any, worth the title of a man, 

Will be incensed to see the enchanted veils 
Of self-conceit, and servile flattery, 

Wrapt in so many iolds by time and cus- 
tom. 

Drawn from his wronged and bewitched 
eyes ? 

Who sees not now their shape and naked- 
ness, 

Is blinder than the son of earth, the mole ; 
Crowned with no more humanity, nor soul. 

Cri. fhough they may see it, yet the 
huge estate, 

Fancy, and form, and sensual pride have 
gotten. 

Will make them blush for anger, not for 
shame. 

And turn shewn nakedness to impudence. 
Humour is now the test we try things in : 
All power is just: nought that delights is 
sin. 

And yet the zeal of every knowing man 
Opprest with hills of tyranny, cast on 
virtue 

By the light fancies of fools, thus trans- 
ported. 

Cannot but vent the .^tna of his fires, 
T'inflame best bosoms with much worthier 
love 

Than of these outward and effeminate 
shades ; 

That these vain joys, in which their wills 
consume 

Such powers of wit and soul as are of force 
To raise their beings to eternity. 

May be converted on works fitting mem : 
And, for the practice of a forced look. 

An antic gesture, or a fustian phrase, 
Study the native frame of a true heart, 

An inward comeliness of bounty, know- 
lodge, 
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And spirit that may conform them actually 
I'o God's high figures, which they have in 
power ; 

Which to neglect for a self-loving neatness. 
Is sacrilege of an unpardoned greatness. 
Mer. I'h.cn let the truth of these things 
strengthen thee, 

In thy exempt and only inan-hke course; 
Like it the more, the IchS it is respected : 

'1 hough men fail, virtue is by gods pro- 
tected. — 

Sec, here comes Arete ; I’ll withdraw my- 
self. [^Exit. 

Enter Arete. 

Are. Crites, you muot provide straight 
for a mnscjuf', 

'Tis tJyntlii.i’s i)l(Msure. 

e>/. llovv, bngiit Arete ! 

Why, 'twere a lab(;ur more' for Hercules : 
15etler and sooner durst I undeitake 
I'o make the diffi rent seasoms of tlie year, 
'bhe winds or elements, to sym])athize, 
'Vhan then unmeasuiMhle venity 
Dance truly in a measure. \ liev agree ! 
What though all concord born of con- 
traries ; 

So many follies will confusion piove, 

And like a sort of jarring iubirumcnts, 

All out of tune : because, indeed, we see 
'I'here is not that analogy twixt cli.scords, 
As between things but merely opposite. 
Are. There is your error : for iis Hermes’ 
wand 

Charms the disorders of tiimnltiious ghods; 
And as the strife of Chaos then did cease, 
W'hen better light than Nature's did arrive: 
So what could never in itself agiee, 

Forget teth the eccentric j^roperty, 

And at her sight turns forthwitli regular, 
Whose sceptre guides the flowing ocean : 
And though it did not, yet the most of 
them 

Being either courtiers, or not wholly rude, 
Respect of majesty, the place, and pre- 
sence, 

Will keep them within ring, especially 
Wlien they are not presented as themselves. 
But masqued like others : for, in troth, not 
so 

To incorporate them, could be nothing 
else, 

Than like a state ungoverned, without laws, 
Or body made of nothing but diseases : 
The one, through impotency, poor and 
wretched ; 

The other, for the anarchy, absurd. 

Cfi. But, lady, for the revellers them- 
selves, 
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It would be better, in my poor conceit, 

That others were employed ; for such as 
are 

Unfit to be in Cynthia’s court, can seem 
No less unfit to be in Cynthia’s sports. 

Are, That, Crites, is not purposed with- 
out 

Particular knowledge of the goddess’ mind ; 
Who holding tnie intelligence, what follies 
Had crept into her palace, she resol vc'd 
Of sports and triumphs, under that pretext, 
To have them muster in their pomp and 
fulness, 

That s ) she might more strictly, and to 
ro :>t, 

Effect the reformation she intends. 

Cri. I now conceive her lieavenly drift 
in all, 

And will apply my spirits to serve her wdl. 

O thou, the very power by which I am, 

And but for which it were in vain to be, 
Chief next Diana, virgin hc3avenly fair, 
Admired Arete, of them admired 
Whose souls are not enkindled by the 
sense, 

Disdain not my chaste fire, but feed the 
flame 

Devoted truly to thy gracious name. 

Are, Leave to suspect us: Crites well 
shall find, 

As we are now most dear, we’ll prove most 
kind. 

Arete! 

Are. Harlc, I’m called. [^Exii, 

Cri. I follow instantly. 

Phoebus Apollo, if with ancient rites, 

And due devotions, I have ever hung 
Elaborate Paeans on thy golden shrine. 

Or sung thy triumphs in a lofty strain, 

Fit for a theatre of gods to hear ; 

And thou, the other son of mighty Jove, 
Cyllenian Mercury, sweet Maia’s joy, 

If in the busy tumults of the mind 
My path thou ever hast illumined, 

For which thine altars I have oft per- 
fumed, 

And decked thy statues with discoloured 
flowers } 

Now thrive invention in this glorious court, 

^ And dfcked thy statues with discoloured 
Jdowersi\ i.e., with flowers of different colours. 
So in David and Betfisebe, 1595 : 

** May tlut sweet plain that bears her pleasant 
weight 

Be still enamelled with discolourea flowers.” 
And in Britannia* s Pastorals: 

“ ^ are the dainty flowers which Flora spreads 
Unto the Spiing in the discoloured meads,” 1 


That not of bounty only, but of right, 
Cynthia may grace, and give it life by sight. 

[Exit. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Hesperus, Cynthia, Arete, Timd, 
Phronesis, and Thauma. 

Music accompanied. Hesperus sings. 

Queen, and huntress,- chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to slecj), 

Seated m thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner ki'cp: 

Hesperus entreats thy light, 

Goddess, excellently bright. 

Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose ; 

( ynthia’s shining orb W'as made 
I Icav’n to clear, when day did close : 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 

And thy crystal shining quiver; 

Give unto the hying hart 

Space to brcatlie, how short soever : 

I'hou that mak'st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright. 

Cyn. When hath Diana, like an envious 
wretch. 

That glitters only to his soothed self, 
Denying to the world the precious use 
Of hoarded wealth, withheld her friendly 
aid? 

Monthly we spend our still-repaired shine. 
And not forbid our virgin-waxen torch 
To burn and blaze while nutriment doth 
last : 

That once consumed, out of Jove’s treasury 
A new we take, and stick it in our sphere, 
'lb give the mutinous kind of wanting men 
Their looked-for light. Yet what is their 
desert ? 

Bounty is wronged, interpreted as due ; 
Mortals can challenge not a ray, by right, 
Yet do expect the whole of Cynthia's light. 
But if that deities withdrew their gifts 
For human follies, what could men deserve 

Just above Jonson usc« discoloured for colour- 
less without colours. There is, as Whallcy 
truly observes, a noble spirit of poetry iu this 
invocation, not unworthy of a classic author. 
In the quarto this scene concludes the fourth 
act. 

^ Queen, and huntress, 8ic.] This little hymn 
is delicate^ both in the sentiment and expres- 
sion ; the images are picturesque, and the verse# 
easy and flowing. — W hal. 
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But death and darkness? It behoves the 
high, 

For their own sakes, to do things worthily. 

Are. Most true, most sacred goddess ; 
for tlie heavens 

Receive no good of all the good they do : 
Nor Jove, nor you, nor other heavenly 
Powers, 

Are fed witli fumes which do from incense 
rise. 

Or sacrifices reeking in their gore ; 

Yet for the care which you of mortals have, 
(Whose proper good it is that they be so,) 
You well are pleased with odours redolent: 
But ignorant is all the race of men, 

Which still complains, not knowing why, 
or when. 

Cyn. Else, noble Arete, they would not 
blame. 

And tax, or for unjust, or for as proud. 

Thy Cynthia, in the things which are in- 
deed 

The greatest glories in our starry crown ; 
Such is our chastity, which s.itcly scoins, 
Not love, for who more fcrvcnily doth love 
Immortal honour, and divine renown? 

But giddy Cupid, Venus’ frantic son. 

Yet, Arete, if by this veiled liglit 
We but discovered (what we not discern) 
Any the least of imputations stand 
Ready to sprinkle our unspotted tame 
With note of lightness, from these revels 
near; 

Not, for the empire of the universe, 

Should night, or court, this wliatsoever 
shine. 

Or grace of ours, unhappily enjoy. 

Place and occasion are two privy thieves. 
And from poor innocent ladies often steal 
The best of things, an honourable name ; 
To stay with follies, or where faults may 
be, 

Infers a crime, although the party free. 

Are. How Cynthianly, that is, how wor- 
thily 

And like herself, the matchless Cynthia 
speaks I 

Infinite jealousies, infinite regards, 

Do watcli about the true virginity : 

But Pheebe lives from all, not only fault, 
But as from thought, so fiom suspicion free. 
Thy presence broad-seals our delights for 
pure ; 

What’s done in Cynthia's sight is done se- 
cure. 

Cyn, That then so answered, dearest 
Arete, 

What th* argument, or of what sort our 
sports 


Are like to be this night, I not demand. 
Nothing which duty, * and desire to please, 
Bears written in the forehead, comes amiss. 
But unto whose invention must we owe 
The complement of this night's furniture? 
Are. Excellent goddess, to a man's, 
whose worth, 

Without hyperbole, I thus may praise ; 

One at least studious of deserving well. 

And, to speak truth, indeed deserving well. 
Potential merit stands for actual. 

Where only opportunity doth want, 

Notwill, nor power; both which in liim 
abound. 

One whom the Muses and Minerva love ; 

For w'hom should tlicy, than Crites, more 
esteem, 

Wliom Piioebus, though not Fortune, hold- 
eth dear? 

And, w hich convinceth excellence in him, 

A principal admina- of yourself. 

Isven through the ung(mtle injuries of Fate, 
And difficulties, which do virtue choke, 

Thus nuicli of him appears. What other 
tilings 

Of farther note do lie unborn in him, 

'I'liem 1 do leave for chcrishment to shew. 
And fora goddess graciously to judge. , 
('yn. We have already judg<d him, i 
Arete ; 

Nor are we ignorant how^ noble minds 
Sulfer too iiuicli througdi tliose indignities 
Winch times and vicious persons cast on 
them. . 

Ourself have ever vowed to esteem 
As virtue for itself, so fortune, base ; ^ 

Who’s fust in worth, the same be first in 
])lace. 

Nor tarther notice. Arete, we crave 
Tlian thine approval's sovereign warranty: 
Let 't be thy care to make us known to him ; 
Cyntliia shall brighten what the world 
made dim. [Exit Arete. 

The First Masque, 

Enter Cupid, disguised as Anteros, foU 
l(nvcd by Storg^, Aglaia, Euphantaste, 
and Apheleia. 

Cup, “ Clear pearl of heaven, and, not 


^ Nopii?i^ which duiy^ &c.] This sentiment of 
humanity from Shakspeare; 

Never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it'* 

Midsummer Ntghfs Dream. 

Cynthia and Theseus are exactly in the same 
situation, both preparing to see a dramatic exhi- 
bition.— W hal, 
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to be farther ambitious in titles, Cynthia ! 
the fame of this illustrious night, among 
others, hath also drawn these four fair 
virgins from the palace of their queen Per- 
fection, (a word which makes no sufticient 
difference betwixt hers and thine,) to visit 
thy imperial court : for she, their sovvieign, 
not finding whore to dw^ell among men, 
before her return to heaven, advised them 
wholly to consecrate themselves to thy 
celestial service, as in whose clear spirit 
(the proper element and sphere of virtue) 
they should behold not her alone, their 
ever-honoured mistress, but themselves 
(more truly tliemselves) to live entlironized. 
Herself would have commended them unto 
thy favour more particularly, but that she 
knows no commendation is more available 
with thee than that of proper virtue. Never- 
theless she willed them to present this crystal 
mound, ^ a note of monarchy, and symbol ot 
perfection, to thy more w'orthy deity; 
which, as here by me they most humbly do, 
so amongst the rarities thereof, that is the ’ 
chief, to shew whatsoever the world hath 
excellent, howsoever remote and various. 
But your irradiate judgment will soon dis- 
cover the secrets of this little crystal world. 
Themselves, to appear more plainly, be- 
cause they know nothing more odious than 
false pretexts, have chosen to express their 
several qualities thus in several colours. 

“The first, in citron colour, is natural 
affection, which, given us to procure our 
good, is sometime called Storg^ ; and as 
every one is nearest to himself, so tliis 
handmaid of reason, allowable .Self-love, 
as it is without harm, so are none without 
it : her place in the court of Perfection was 
to quicken minds in the pursuit of honour. 
Her device is a perpendicular level, upon a 
cube or square; thew'ord se suo modulo ; 
alluding to that true measure of one's self, 
which, as every one ought to make, so is it 
most conspicuous in thy divine example. 

“The second, in green, isAglaia, delecta- 
ble and pleasant conversation, whose pro- 
perty is to move a kindly delight, and some- 


This crystal mound,] Mound is an orb or 
globe : and by this name particulaily the globe 
IS called whicn the king carries at his corona- 
tion.— W hal. 

• A heart with shine aboiU it ;] Shine or 
sheen was anciently used for brightness, sy;len- 
dour, &c. Thus in the old trandation of the 
Psalms : His lightening g ave shine unto the 
^orld," And in Venus ana Adonis : 

** Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine,** 
ll IS ptire Saxon« 


time not without laughter : her office to en- ’ 
tertain assemblies, and keep societies to- < 
gether with fair familiarity. Her device, 
within a ring of clouds, a heart with shine 
about it 'd the word, curarum nubila pello : 
an allegory cf Cyntliia’s light, which no 
less deal's the sky than her tair mirth the 
heart. 

“The third, in the discoloured*^ mantle 
spangled all over, is Euphantaste, a well- 
conceited Wittiiiess, and employed in 
honouring the court with the riches of her 
pure invention. Her device, upon a Pe- 
tasus, or Mercurial hat, a crescent ; the 
word, sic laus ingenii ; inferring that tlie 
praise and glory of wit doth ever increase, 
as doth tliy growing moon. 

“The fourth, in white, is Apheleia, a 
nymph as pure and simple as the soul, 01 
as an abrase talile, and is therefore called 
.Simplicity ; without folds, without plaits, 
without colour, without counterfeit ; and, 
(to speak plainly) plainness itself. Her 
device is no device.** The word under her 
silver shield, ojnnis abest fucus ; alluding 
to tliy spotless self, who art as far from 
impurity as from mortality. 

“ My. self, celestial goddess, more fit for 
the court of Cynthia than the arbours of 
C'ytherea, am called Anteros, or Love's 
enemy ; the more welcome therefore to 
thy court, and the fitter to conduct this 
quaternion, who, as they are thy pro- 
fessed votaries, and for that cause adver- 
saries to Love, yet thee, perpetual virgin, 
they both love, and vow to love eternally." 

Re-enter Arete, with Crites. 

Cyn, Not without wonder, nor without 
delight, 

Mine eyes have viewed, in contemplation's 
depth, 

This work of wit, divine and excellent : 
What shape, what substance, or what un- 
known power. 

In virgin’s habit, crowned with laurel 
leaves. 


* The thirdy in the discoloured maniU] See 
p. 196 a. Abrase table y which occurs just below, 
IS a Latiiiism, and means clear and smooth as 
virgin wax, or paper. 

♦ Her device is no device y"] i.e., she bears a 
plain shield, without any emblem portrayed 
upon it. — W hal. 

Thus, in the Arcadia^ “ Whose device was to 
come without any device ^ all in white, like a new 
knight,'* p. 180. 
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And olive-branches woven in between, 

On sea-girt rocks, like to a goddess shines ! 
O front I O face ! O all celestial, sure, 

And more than mortal ! Arete, behold 
Another Cynthia, and another queen. 
Whose glory, like a lasting plenilune, 

Seems ignorant of what it is to wane. 

Nor under heaven an object could be 
found 

More fit to please. Let Crites make ap- 
proach. 

Bounty forbids to pall our thanks w ith stay, 
Or to defer our favour, after view : 

'i'he time of grace is, when the cause is 
new. 

Are. Lo, here the man, celestial Delia, 
Who (like a circle bouiuled in itself) 
Contains as mucli as man in fullness may. 
Lo, here the man, who not of usual eartli, 
But of that nobler and more precious 
mould 

Which Phoebus self doth temper, is com- 
posed ; 

And who, though all were wanting to 
reward, 

Yet to himself he would not wanting be : 
Thy favour’s gain is his ambition’s most, 
And labour’s best ; who (liumble in his 
height) 

Stands fixed silent in thy glorious sight. 

Cyn. With no less pleasure than we 
have beheld 

This precious crystal work of rarest wit, 
Our eye doth read thee, now instiled, our 
Crites ; 

Whom learning, virtue, and our favour last, 
P'.xempteth from the gloomy multitude. 
With common eye the Supreme should not 
see : 

Henceforth be ours, the more thyself to be. 

Cri. Heaven’s purest light, whose orb 
may be eclipsed, 

But not thy praise ; divinest Cynthia ! 

How much too narrow for so high a grace, 
Thine (save therein) the most unwortliy 
Crites 

Doth find himself I for ever shine thy 
fame ; 

Thine honours ever, as thy beauties do. 

In me they must, my dark world’s chielest 
lights, 

By whose propitious beams my powers are 
raised 

To hope some part of those most lofty 
points, 

Which blessed Arete hath pleased to name, 
As marks, to which my endeavour’s steps 
should bend : 

Mine, as begun at thee, in thee must end. 


The Second Masque, 

Enter Mercury as a page, introducing 

Eucosmos, Eupathes, Eutolmos, and 

Eucolos. 

Mer, ** Sister of Phoebus, to whose 
bright orb we owe, that we not complain 
of his absence : these four brethren (for 
they are brethren, and sons of Kutaxia, a 
lady known, and higldy beloved of your 
resplendent deity) not able to be absent, 
when Cynthia held a solemnity, officiously 
insinuate themselves into thy presence : for 
as there are four cardinal virtues, upon 
which the whole frame of t^e court doth 
move, so are these the four cardinal pro- 
perties, without which the body of com- 
pliment moveth not. With these four 
silver javelins (which they bear in their 
hands) they support in princes’ courts the 
state of the presence, as by office they are 
obliged ; which, though here they may 
seem superiluous, yet, for honour’s sake, 
they thus presume to visit thee, having 
also be(‘n employed in tlie p;ilace of Queen 
Perfection. And though to them that 
i would make themselves gracious to a 
goddess, sacrifices were filter tlnm presents, 
or impresses, yet they both hope thy 
favour, and (in place of eilher) use several 
symbols, containing the titles of thy im- 
})erial dignity. 

“ First, the hithermost, in tlie change- 
able blue and green robe, is the com- 
mendably-fashioned gallant, Eucosmos; 
whose courtly halht is the grace of the 
presence, and delight of the surveying eye : 
whom ladies understand by the names of 
Neat and Elegant. His symbol is divee 
virgini, in w'hich he would express thy 
deity’s principal glory, which hath ever 
been virginity. 

The second, in the rich accoutrement, 
and robe of purple, empaled with gold, is 
Eupathes ; who entertains his mind with 
an harmless, but not incurious variety : all 
the objects of his senses are sumptuous, 
himself a gallant, tiiat, without excess, can 
make use of superfluity, go richly in em- 
broideries, jewels, and what not, without 
vanity, and fare delicately without glut- 
tony ; and therefore (not without cause) is 
universally thougiit to be of fine humour. 
His symbol is divee optimee ; an attribute 
to express thy goodness, in which thou so 
resem blest Jove thy father. 

“ The third, in the blush-coloured suit, 
is Eutolmos, as duly respecting others, as 
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never neglecting himself ; commonly known 
by the title of good Audacity ; to courts 
and courtly assemblies a guest most ac- 
ceptable^ His symbol is dives viragini ; 
to express thy hardy courage in chase of 
savage beasts, which harbour in woods and 
wildernesses. 

*'The fourth, in watchet tinsel, Ms the 
kind and truly benefique Eucolos, who 
imparteth not without respect, but yet 
without difficulty, and hath the happiness j 
to make every kindness seem double, by | 
the timely and freely bestowing thereof. ' 
He is the chief of them, who by the vulgar 
are said to be of good nature. His 
symbol is droce inaximes ; an adjunct to 
signify thy greatness, which in heaven, 
earth, and hell, is formidable. 

Music, A Dance hy the tivo Masques 

joined^ during ivhich Cupid and Mer- 
cury retire to the side of the stage. 

Cup, Is ,not that Amorphus, the tra- 
veller ? 

Mer. As though it were not ! do you 
not see how his legs are in travail with a 
measure ? 

Cup, Hedon, thy master, is next. 

Mer, What, will Cupid turn nomen- 
clator, and cry them ? 

Cup, No, faith, but I have a comedy 
toward, that would not be lost for a 
kingdom. 

Mer* In good time, for Cupid will prove 
the comedy. 

Cup. Mercury, I am studying how to 
match them. 

Mer. How to mismatch them were 
harder. 

Cup. They are the nymphs must do it ; 
I shall sp)ort myself witli their passions 
above measure. 

Mer, Those nymphs would be tamed a 
little indeed, but I fear thou hast not 
arrows for the purpose. 

Cup. O yes, here be of all sorts — flights, 
rovers, and butt-shafts. But I can wound 
with a brandish, and never draw bow for 
the matter. 


* The fourth^ in watchet tinsel^] i.c., in light 
iky-coloured blue.— 

* Hire be of all sorts ^ flights, rovers, ^i«^butt- 
shafts.] Flights were long and light-feathered 
arrows, which went level to the mark ; rovers 
were arrows shot compass-wise, or with a certain 
degree of elevation ; these were the all-dreaded 
war weapons of the English ; butt-shafts, as the 
name sumciently intimates, were the strong un- 
barbed arrows used in the held exercises and 


Mer. I cannot but believe it, my in- 
visible archer, and yet methinks you are 
tedious. 

Cup. It behoves me to be somewhat cir- 
cumspect, Mercury; for if Cynthia hear 
the twang of my bow, she’ll go near to 
wliip me with the string : therefore, to 
prevent that, I thus discharge a brandish 

upon it makes no matter which of the 

couples. Phantaste and Amorphus, at you. 

[ IVaves his arroiv at them. 

Mer. Will the shaking of a shaft strike | 
them into such a fever of affection ? 

Cup. As well as the wink of an eye : but, 

I pray thee, hinder me not with tliy 
prattle. 

Mer. Jove forbid I liinder thee ! Marry, 
all that I fear is Cynthia’s presence, which, 
with the cold of her chastity, casteth such 
an antiperistasis^ about the place, that no 
heat of thine will tarry with the patient. 

Cup. It will tarry the rather, for the 
antiperistasis will keep it in. 

Mer. I long to see the experiment. 

Cup. Why, their marrow boils already, 
or they are all turned eunuchs. 

Mer. Nay, an't be so. I’ll give over 
speaking, and be a spectator only. 

[The first dance ends, 

Amo, Cynthia, by my bright soul, is a 
right exquisite and splendidious lady ; yet 
Amorphus, I think, hath seen more fashions, 

I am sure more countries : but whether I 
have or not, what need we gaze on Cynthia, 
that have ourselves to admire ? 

Pha, O, excellent Cynthia ! yet if Phan- 
taste sat where she does, and had such 
attire on her head, (for attire can do much,) 

I say no more — but goddesses are god- 
desses, and Phantaste is as she is ! I would 
the revels were done once, I might go to 
my school of glass again, and learn to do 
myself right after all this ruffling. 

[Music : they begin the second dance, 

Mer. How now, Cupid ? here's a won- 
derful change with your brandish 1 do you 
not hear how they dote ? 

Cup, What prodigy is this ? no word of 
love, no mention, no motion I 


amusements of the day. If the reader wishes to 
peruse a couple of pages on the subject, which 
will leave him very nearly as wise as they found 
him, he may turn to the first scene of Mitch Ado 
About Nothing, 

* Casteth such an antiperistasis] *^The oppo- 
sition of a contrary quality, by which the ouauty 
it opposes becomes heightened or intendea.** 

Cowley, Diet 
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Mer, Not a word, my little ignis fatue, 
not a word. 

Cup, Are my darts enchanted ? is their 
vigour gone ? is their virtue 

Mer, What ! Cupid turned jealous of 
himself? ha, ha, ha! 

Cup, Laughs Mercury ? 

Mer, Is Cupid angry ? 

Cup, Hath he not cause, when his pur- 
pose is so deluded ? 

Mer. A rare comedy, it shall be entitled 
Cupid’s. 

Cup, Do not scorn us, Hermes. 

Mer. Choler and Cii]:)id are two fieiy 
things ; I scorn them not. But I see that come 
to pass, which I presageii in the beginning. 

Cup, You cannot tell : perhaps the 
phyuc will not work so soon upon some as 
upon others. It may be the rest are not 
so resty. 

Mer. Ex ungue ; you know tlie old 
adage : as these, so are the remainder. , 

Cup. ril try : this is the same shaft I 
with which I wounded Argurion. | 

[ Waves his arrow again, 

Mer, Ay, but let me save you a labour, j 
Cupid : there were certain bottles of water | 
fetched, and drunk off since that time, by 
these gallants. I 

Cup. Jove strike me into earth I the 
Fountain of Self-love I 

Mer. Nay, faint not, Cupid. 

Cup. I remembered it not. 

Mer. Faith, it was ominous to take the 
name of Anteros upon you ; you know 
not what charm or enchantment lies in the 
word : you saw I durst not venture upon 
any device in our presentment, but was 
content to be no other than a simple page. 
Your arrows’ properties (to keep decorum), 
Cupid, are suited, it should .seem, to the 
nature of him you personate. 

Cup, Indignity not to be bom I 

Mer, Nay, rather an attempt to have 
been forborn. \The second dance ends. 

Cup. How might I revenge myself on 
this insulting Mercury? there's Crites, his 
minion, he has not tasted of this water. 
\Waves his arrow at Qx\X^^C\ It shall be 
so. Is Crites turned dotard on himself too ? 

Mer, That follows not, because the 
venom of your shafts cannot pierce him, 
Cupid. 

Cup, As though there were one antidote 
for these, and another for him. 

Afer, As though there were not ; or, as 
if one effect might not arise of divers 
causes? What say you to Cynthia, Arete, 
Phro^esifl, Timi, and others there ? 


Cup, They are divine. 

Mer. And Crites aspires to be so. 

{Music: they begin the third dance. 
Cup. But that shall not serve him. 

Mer. 'Tis like to do it, at this time. But 
Cupid is grown too covetous, that will not 
spare one of a multitude. 

Cup. One is more than a multitude. 

Mer. Arete’s favour makes any one shot- 
proof against thee, Cupid. I pray thee, 
light honey-bee, remember thou art not now 
in Adonis’ garden, but in Cynthia's pre- 
sence, where thorns lie in garrison about 
the roses. Soft, Cynthia speaks. 

Cyn. Ladies and gallants of our court, to 
end 

And give a timely period to our sports. 

Let us conclude them with declining night; 
Our empire is but of the darker half. 

And if you judge it any recompense 
For your fair pains, t’ have earned Diana's 
thanks, 

Diana grants them, and bestows their crown 
To gratify your acceptable zeal. 

P'oryou are they, that not, as some have 
done. 

Do censure us, as too severe and sour, 

But as, more rightly, gracious to the good ; 
Although we not deny, unto the proud, 

Or the profane, perhaps indeed austere : 
For so Actoeon, by presuming far. 

Did, to our grief, incur a fatal doom ; 

And so, swoln Niobc, comparing more 
Than lie presumed, was trophaeed into 
stone. 

But are we therefore judged too extreme? 
Seems it no crime to enter sacred bowers. 
And hallowed places, with impure aspect, 

I Most lewdly to pollute? Seems it no crime 
To brave a deity? Let mortals learn 
To make religion of offending heaven,* 
And not at all to censure powers divine. 

To men this argument should stand for 
firm, 

A goddess did it, therefore it was good : 
We are not cruel, nor delight in blood, — 
But what have serious repetitions 
dV) do with revels, and the sports of court? 
We not intend to sour your late delights 
With harsh expostulation. Let it .suffice 
That we take notice, and can take revenge 
Of these calumnious and lewd blasphemies. 
For we are no less Cynthia than we were, 
Nor is our power, but as ourself, the same: 


1 To make religion of offending heaven,] 
This Latlnism is not unfreqnent in Jonson. It 
means to make a tender and conscientious 
scruple, &c. 
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Though we have now put on no tire of 
shine»* 

But mortal eyes undazzled may endure. 
Years are beneath the spheres, and time 
makes weak 

Things under heaven, not powers which 
govern heaven. 

And though ourself be in ourself secure, 

Yet let not moitals challenge to themselves 
Immunity from thence. Lo, this is all : 
Honour hath store of spleen, but wanteth 
gall. 

Once more we cast the slumber of our 
thanks 

On your ta’en toil, which here let take an 
end. 

And that we not mistake your several 
worths, 

Nor you our favour, from yourselves re- 
move 

Wliat makes you not yourselves, those 
clouds of masque ; 

Particular pains particular thanks do ask. 

yrhe du?icers lawmsk. 
How ! let me view you. Ha ! are we con- 
temned? 

Is there so little awe of our disdain. 

That any (under trust of their disguise) 
Should mix themselves with others of the 
court, 

And, without foreliead, boldly press so far, 
As farther none? How apt is lenity 
To be abused I severity to be loatlu'd ! 

And yet how much more doth the seeming 
face 

Of neighbour virtues, and their borrowed 
names, 

Add of lew'd boldness to loose vanities ! 
Who would have thought that Philautia 
durst 

Or have usurped noble Storg^'s name, 

Or with that theft have ventured on our 
eyes? 

Who would have thought, that all of them 
should hope 

So much of our connivance, as to come ' 
To grace themselves with titles not their 
own? 

Instead of med’eines, have we maladies? 
And such imposlhumes as Phantaste is 
Grow in our palace? We must lance these 
sores, 

Or all will putrify. Nor are these all, 

^ No tin of shine ^ i.e., no attire of light. So 
Whalley explains it ; but tire is usually spoken 
of a hcad-dre.ss, and here means the glory or 
rays of light that usually circled the brows of 
Diana. 


For we suspect a farther fraud than this : 
Take off our veil, that shadows may depart. 
And shapes appear, beloved Arete. So, 
Another face of things presents itself, 

Than did of late. What I feathered Cupid 
masqued, 

And masqued like Anteros? And stay! 
more strange 1 

Dear Mercury, our brother, like a page. 

To countenance the ambush of the boy I 
Nor endeth our discovery as yet : 

Gelaia, like a nymph, that but erewhile, 

In male attire, did serve Anaides ? — 

Cupid came hither to find sport and game. 
Who heretofore hath been too conversant 
Among our train, but never felt revenge ; 
And Mercury bare Cupid company. 

Cupid, w'c must confess, this time of mirth. 
Proclaimed by us, gave opportunity 
To thy attempts, although no privilege: 
Tempt us no farther; we cannot endure 
Thy presence longer ; vanish hence, away ! 

[Exit Cupid. 

You, Mercury, we must entreat to stay. 
And hear what we determine of the rest ; 
For in this plot w’e well i)erceive,your hand, 
But, (for we mean not a ceiisoiian task. 
And yet to lance these ulcei-s grown so 
ripe,) 

Dear Arete, and Crites, to you two 
We give the charge ; impose what pains 
you please : 

'Fh' incurable cut off, the rest reform, 
Remembering ever wliat we first decreed. 
Since revels were proclaimed, let now none 
bleed. 

Are. How well Diana can distinguish 
times, 

And sort her censures, keeping to lierself 
The doom of gods, leaving the rest to us ! 
Come, cite them, Crites, hrst, and then 
proceed. 

Cri. First, Philautia, for she was the 
first, 

Then light Gelaia in Aglaia s name, 

T hirdly, Phantaste, and Moria next. 

Main Follies all, and of the female crew: 
Amorphus, or Eucosmos’ counterfeit, 
Voluptuous Hedon ta’en for Eupathes, 
Brazen Anaides, and Asotus last, 

With his two pages, Morus and Prosaites; 
And thou, the traveller’s evil, Cos, ap- 
proach. 

Impostors all, and male deformities 

Are. Nay, forward, for I delegate my 
power, 

And will that at thy mercy they do stand, 
Whom they so oft, so plainly scorned 
fore. 
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'Tis virtue which they want, and wanting 
it, 

Honour no garment to their backs can fit. 
Then Crites, practise thy discretion. 

Cri. Adored Cynthia, and bright Arete^ 
Another might seem fitter for this task, 
Than Crites far, but that you judge not so : 
For I (not to appear vindicative, 

Or mindful of contempts, which I con- 
temned, 

As done of impotence) must be remiss ; 
Who, as I was the author, in some sort. 

To work their knowledge into Cyntl.ias 
sight. 

So should be much severer to revenge 
The indignity hence issuing to her name : 
But there's not one of these who are un- 
pained. 

Or by themselves unpunished ; for vice 
Is like a fury to the vicious mind, 

And turns delight itself to punishment. 

But we must forward, to define their doom. 
You are offenders, that must be confessed ; 
Do you confess it? 

AIL We do. 

Cri. And that you merit sharp correc- 
tion? 

All, Yes. 

Cri, Then we (reserving unto Delia’s 
grace 

Her farther pleasure, and to Arete 
What Delia granteth) thus do sentence you: 
That from this place (for penance known 
of all. 

Since you have drunk so deeply of Self- 
love) 

You, two and two, singing a Palinode, 
March to your several homes by Niobe’s 
stone, 

And offer up two tears apiece thereon. 

That it may change the name, as you must 
change. 

And of a stone be called Weeping-cross ; 
Because it standeth cross of Cyntliia’s way, 
One of whose names is sacred lYivia. 


I We do approve thy censure , beloved Crites.] 
The change of name has here spoiled a verse, 
The quarto reads : 

We do approve thy censure, Criticusl* 

• A virtuous court y &c.] This and the pre- 
ceding lines form an elegant amplification ot the 
well-known saying : 

** Regis ad exemplum totus componitur orb is,** 

• Smirks t irpes^ 6rc,] This word occurred in 
a former part 01 this play (p. 170 a), and I recollect 
it nowhere else in our old poetry. Its meaning 
must be gathered from the context, and may 
frol^bly he set down, without much deviation 


And, after penance thus performed, you 
pass 

In like set order, not as Midas did, 

To wash his gold off into Tagus’ stream ; 
But to the well of knowledge, Helicon ; 
Where, purged of your present maladies, 
Which are not few, nor slender, you become 
Such as you fain would seem, and then 
return, 

Offering your service to great Cynthia. 

'This is your sentence, if the goddess please 
To ratify it with her high consent ; 

I'he scope of wise mirth unto fruit is bent. 
Cyn. We do approve thy censure, be- 
loved Crites ; ' 

Which Mercury, thy true propitious friend, 
(A deity next Jove beloved of us.) 

Will undertake to see exactly done. 

And for this service of discovery, 

Performed by thee, in honour of our name, 
We vow to guerdon it with such due grace 
As shall become our bounty, and thy 
place. 

Princes that would their people should do 
well 

Must at themselves begin, as at the head; 
For men, by their example, pattern out 
Their imitations, and regard of laws : 

A virtuous court’-^ a world to virtue draws. 
[Exeunt (Cynthia and her Nym]dis, fol- 
lenved by Arete and Crites : — Amor- 
phus, Phantaste, off the stage 

in pairs y singing the following 

PALINODE. 

Amo. From Spanish shrugs. French 
faces, smirks, irpes,® and all atfected hu- 
mours, 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Pha. From secret friends, sweet ser- 
vants, loves, doves, and such fantastic hu- 
mours, 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 


from the fact, as a fantastic grimace or contor- j 
tion of the body. Whether the word bears any | 
allusion to that convulsive affection of the features 
caused by the herpes (St. Antony's fiie), or be 
derived from weOffeTyiy wer/en ('I'eut.) to loarpy 
I cannot say. There is indeed a substantive in j 
Dutch, of which Jonson unquestionably under- 
stood something, which probably bids fairer than 
cither to be the parent of this strange term, 
WerPy voieypy or worp (the vu in Dutch is pro- 
nounced as a means a jerking, starting y or 
bowing. From verp to irp the transition is 
natur^ and easy ; and the sense of both words 
appears to be very nearly the same. Let the 
reader judge. 
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Amo. From stabbing of arms, flap- 
dragons,* healths, whifl's, and all such swag- 
gering humours. 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Pha. From waving fans, coy glances, 
glicks, cringes, and all such simpering hu- 
mours. 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Amo. From making love by attorney, 
courting of puppets, and paying for new 
acquaintance, 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Pha. From perfumed dogs, monkies, 
sparrows, dildoes, and paraquettoes. 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Amo. From wearing bracelets of hair, 
shoe-ties, gloves, garters, and rings with 
poesies. 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Pha. From pargetting, painting, slick- 
ing, glazing, and renewing old ri veiled 
faces, 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Amo. From squiring to tilt-yards, play- 
houses, pageants, and all such public 
places, 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Pha. From entertaining one gallant to 
gull another, and making tools of either. 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Amo. From belying ladies’ favoui's, 
noblemen’s countenance, coining counter- 
feit employments, vain-glorious taking to 
them other men's services, and all self- 
loving humours. 

Chorus. Good Mercury defend us. 

Mercury and Crites sing. 

Now each one dry his weeping eyes, 

And to the Well of Knowledge haste; 


' stabbing of arms, flap-dragons, <5^^^:.] 

The first of these fashionable practices has been 
already noticed (p. 173 ^); it occurs also in 
Decker’s Hoftest Irhore: 

“How many gallants have drank healths to me 
Gut of their aaggered arms !" 

Flap-dragons are plums, &c. placed in a shallow 
di^>h filled with some spirituous liquor, out of 
which, when set on fire, they are to be dextrously 
snatched with the mouth. This elegant amuse- 
ment was once more common in England than 
it is at present, and has been at all times a 
favourite one in Holland. Thus in Ram Alley : 
“ My brother swallows it with more ease than a 
ly^itctusisaidcHi^ap-dragons.** And in A Chris- 
tioH turned Turk: “They will devour one 

I, 


[actv. I 


Where purged of your maladies, ' 

You may of sweeter waters taste : I 

And with refined voice report ‘ 

The grace of Cynthia, and her court. 

[Exeunt. 


THE EPILOGUE. [ 

Gentles, be 't known to you, since I went i 
in 

I am turned rhymer, and do thus begin. 

The author (jealous how your sense doth 
take 

His travails) hath enjoined me to make ^ 
Some short and ceremonious epilogue ; j 

But if I yet know what, I am a rogue ; 

He ties me to such laws as quite distract 
My thoughts, and would a year of time 
exact. 

I neither must be faint, remiss, nor sorry. 
Sour, serious, confident, nor peremptory ; ! 

But betwixt these. Let’s see ; to lay the 
blame 

Upon the children’s action, that were lame, i 
To crave your favour with a begging knee, 
Were to distrust the writer's faculty. 

To promise better at the next we bring, 
I^orogues disgrace, commends not any- ; 

thing. ! 

Stiffly to stand on this, and proudly ap- * 
prove I 

The play, might tax the maker of Self- j 
love. 

I’ll only speak what I have heard him [ 
say, ^ ^ 

• • By ’tis good, and if you like't, you f 

may. ”2 [ 


Ecce rubet quidam, pallet, stupet, osciiat, 
odit. \ 

Hoc volo: nunc nobis carmina nostra 1 
placent. 


another as familiarly as pikes doe gudgeons, and 
with as much facility as Dutchmen doc flap- 
dragons.” — Act i. sc. 4. Glicks, which occurs 
in the next line, means ogling or leering looks. i 
Pargetting (see below) is contemptuously u.sed 
for painting or rather daubing the lace : lite- 
rally, it signifies coating a wall with plaster. | 
The other terms are either such as have j 
already occurred, or as do not require an expla- 
nation. j 

* And if you like* t, ^ou may.\ ^ “ Short and 
ceremonious ” with a witness 1 This is what the 
medest Massinger calls “strange self-love in a 
writer,” and wnat might well have been dis- 
pensed with on the present occasion. This 
overweening confidence procured Jonson a 


EPILOGUE.] 


CYNTHIA’S REVELS. 


I 

ao5 1 


host of enemies, and involved him in petty war- | 
fare, unworthy of his powers. The truth is, that j 
he wrote above his audience, and adopted this 
rude and desperate mode of overawing their 
censure when he suspected that he had failed to 
convince their judgment. Not that this way of 
bullying the hearer (for it is no better) was new 
to the stage, or peculiar to Jonson. Fletcher’s 
Nice Valour y not composed, like this piece, with 
all the austerity of tlic aiiLicnt drama, but tlirown 
out at raiidiun, when he w.is either drunk or 
lightheaded, or both, tnneludes somewhat in 
the same audacious m.^nuei : 

** r>ut for the love si enes 

He’ll stand no shuck of censure. The play's 

goody 

He says, lu kuo%vs ity if well understood.'' 

This is better perhaps than to have the Poet 
enter in a mounung suit, with an axe on his 
shoulders, and a piteous request to the audience 
that, ‘*if they are determined not to like his play 
they will be pleased to cut liis head olT." Jhit, 
in fact, both practices are reprehensible m a bigli 
degree, and always defeat their own ends. Ovei- 
strained humiliation excites ridicule : arrogant 
assumption provokes indignation : and both arc 
hosti e alike to the poet’s genuine object. 

Little remains to be said of Cynthia s Revels. 
The characters arc well drawn, and well sup- 
ported r and the influence of the Fountain of 
SelLlove upon their natural vanity is pleasantly 
described : but they have little bearing upon one 
another ; while the plot ot the drama is so finely 


spun that no eye perhaps but Jonson's has ever 
been able to trace it. The gradual decline ol 
interest from Every Man in his Humour to the 
present play, is as striking as it is mortifying, 
especially as the author appears to have spared 
no pains, and even to have exhibited more neat- 
ness of style, and perhaps more force of expres- 
sion. There is still a retrospect to the preceding 
comedies. Amorphiis and Asotus are Bobadill 
and Master Stephen ; yet without their natural 
touches : the rest scarcely merit particular 
attention. Ciq^id and Mercury, who open the 
Revels” with such pure and genuine humour, 
lose all their pleasantry after the first act. As 
deities they do well, as pages they have “no 
more wit than oi dinary men, and are scarcely 
distinguishable from Cos and Prosaites. What 
amusement the spectators might find in the 
solemn buffoonery of tlie contending courtiers 
I know not ; but the rcatlcr, to wliom it appears 
unintelligible, for want of a few maiginal notes, 
whieh the author would not, and the editor can- 
not supply, must find it intolerably tedious. Th<‘ 
fulsome compliments paid to the “obdurate 
viigin]’ of threescore and ten, tlie hoary-hcaded 
Cynthia of Whitehall, must have appeared infi- 
nitely ridiculous if the frequency of the practice 
had not utterly taken away the sense of derision 
Yet Jonson must not be without his peculiar 
praise. The language of the time was grossly 
adulatory; and fioin Spenser to the meanest 
.scribbler, our poet was almost the only one who 
interspersed salutary counsels among his flat- 
teries. 



The Poetaster ; or, his Arraignment. 


The Poetaster.] This ** Comical Satire,” as the folio terms it, was produced in 
i6oi, and acted, like Cynthia's Revels, by the children of the queen’s chapel. It was 
printed in quarto the following year, with this motto from Martial : 

Et mihi de nulla fama rubore placet, 

and again, in folio, in i6i6. The Poetaster was frequently performed at the private 
theatre in Black Friars, where it seems to have been a favourite. The actors were the 
same that appeared in the preceding drama, witl. the exception of Wil. Ostler and 
Tho. Marton. Of the last T can give the reader no information ; but Wil. Ostler, who 
probably played the part of Julia, rose to considerable eminence in his profession, and 
was subsequently addrcbsed by Davies as “ the Roscius of his times,” in a prosing 
epigram which concludes in this singular manner : — 

“ But if thou plaist thy dying part as well 
As thy stage part, thou hast no part in helL** 


TO THE 


VIRTUOUS, AND MY WORTHY FRIEND, 

MR. RICHARD MARTIN/ 

“Sfr, — A thankful man owes a courtesy ever; the unthankful but when he needs it. 
To make mine own mark appear, and shew by which of these seals I am known, I send 
you this piece of what may live of mine ; for whose innocence, as for the author’s, you 
were once a noble and timely undertaker^ to the greatest justice of this kingdom. Enjoy 
now the delight of your goodness, which is to see that prosper you preserved, and 
posterity to owe the reading of that, without offence, to your name, which so much 
ignorance and malice of the times then conspired to have supprest. 

“ Your True Lover, BEN. JONSON.”^ 


Augustus Caesar. 
Mecaenas. 

Marc. Ovid. 

Cor. Callus. 

Sex. Propertius. 
Fus. Aristius. 
Pub. Ovid. 
Virgil. 

Horace. 

Trebatius. 


DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Asinius Lupus. 

Pantihus Tucca. 

Luscus. 

Ruf. Lab. Crispinus. 
Hermogenes 'I'igellius. 
Demetrius Fannius. 
Albius. 

Minos. 

Histrio. 

SCENE,— Rome. 


A^sop. 

Pyrgi. 

Lictors, Equites, Sic, 

Julia. 

Cytheris. 

Plautia, 

Chloe. 

Maids. 


^ To the virtuous, and tny worthy frietid, Mr. Richard Martin.^ This gentleman, who was 
bred a lawyer, and who was Recoider of the City of London, was himself a man of parts, an 
poet, and much respected by the learned and ingenious of his own age. See a alar 

account of him in W(jod’s At/irno’ Ojcoti. vol. i col. 441. — Whal. 

Whallcy has not said too much of Richard Martin. He was a maU of great eloquence, and pos- 
sessed of many viitues. He was besides pleasant and facepous in a high degree ; and it is, there- 
fore. more to be regretted than wondered at, that these 50 ciabl.'but dangerous qualities should 
sometirheS lead hiiaiii.v^ caCc.n 's Aubrey .says in one of his MS. notes that he finally fell a 
sacrifice to the glass ; in which he indulged .vitti wits of the age, not improbaldy wltn Shak- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and his admired Jonson. He died in 1618, two yeais after the 
appearance of this dedication, and was biiiied in the Temple Church. 

* Ror rvhose innocence, as for the author s, you were otue a noble and timely undertaker, ] 
It appears from the Apologetical Dtaloj^ne subjoined to this Drama, that Jonson was accused of 
having reflected in it on the professions of law and arms. By one of these he was probably 
threatened with a prosecution, either in the Star-chamber or the King’s Bench, from which the 
friendly offices of Mr, Martin with the Ixird Chief Justice seem to have delivered him. So, at 
least, 1 understand the passage. There was, indeed, another occasion on which the friendship of 
this generous man might have stood Jonson in great stead. I speak of his imprisonment, together 
with Chapman and Marston, for the satire against the Scots in EasHoard Hoe ! but as this was a 
most .serious affiiir, and really implicated trie poet’s safety, he would perhaps have been more 
explicit had the allusion been to this circumstance. 

* The quarto has no dedication, but merely the following address to the reader : 

Ludintus innocuis verbis, hoc jnro potent is 
Per Genium Famce, Castalidum(2ue gre§;em*, 

Perque tuns aures, magni mihi numinis instar, 

Lector, inhumaua liber ab invidia.'" — Mart. 
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The Poetaster. 


After the second soundinsf. 

Envy arises in the midst of the stage. ^ 

Light, I salute thee, but with wounded I 
nerves, 

Wishing thy golden splendour pitchy dark- i 
ness. 

What's here? The Arraignment h ay; ( 
this, this is it, 

That our sunk eyes have waked for all this 
while : 

Here will be subject for my snakes and me. 
Cling to my neck and waists, my loving 
worms,-* 

And cast you round in soft and amorous : 
folds, 

Till I do bid uncurl ; then, break your 
knots, 

Shoot out yourselves at length, as your 
forced stings 

Would hide themselves within his maliccd 
sides. 

To whom I shall apply you. Stay ! the ' 
shine 

Of this assembly here offends my sight ; 
lil darken that first, and outface tlieir 
grace. 

Wonder not, if I stare : these fifteen weeks, 

- ’ W" ' ' ^ Arraignment !] Envy 

IS Whallcy ob.servcs, 
says this upon discovering, i as is already men- 
the title of the play, which r nain^- ’ in large 
tioned, was always written c. , ^ part of . 

letters, and fixed in some conspicuous *nnume- 
the stage. To this practice there are .... 
rable allusions in our old dramatists. 

» Cling to my neck and wnsts, my loving 
worms,] Worms, the genenc English word for 
snake, is very common in our ancient writers, 
thougk now confined to one two of the 
specif. Cowley seems to have had this de- 
scription in view in the first book of the Da- 
videis. Envy rises from the infernal regions, 
attiwd as she is here, and thus addresses her 
nunisters . 

One of her worst, her best beloved snaths. 
Softly, dear worm, soft and unseen, she said, I 
Into his bosom steal," &c. 

Cowley is so pleased with the manageinent 
and address of Envy, that he vepr characteristi- 
cally nwdtcs her ** envy herself X 


So long ns since the plot was but an onv- 
biion,'^ 

Have I, with burning lights mixt vigilanl 
thoughts. 

In expectation of this hated play, 
lb which at last I am arrived as Prologue. 
Nor would I you should look for other 
looks, 

Gesture, or compliment from me, than 
what 

Tlie infected bulk of Envy can afford : 

For I am risse here with a covetous hope, 
To bliist your pleasures and destroy your 
sports, 

With wTcstings, comments, applications, 
Spy-like suggestions, privy whisperings, 

And thousand such promoting sleights as 
these. 

Mark how 1 will begin : The scene is, ha I 
Rome ? Rome and Rome ? Crack, eye- 
strings, and your balls 
Drop into earth ; let me be ever blind. 

I am prevented ; all my hopes are crost, 
Checked, and abated; fie. a freezing sweat 
Flows forth at all my pores, my entrails 
burn : 

What sliould I do ? Rome ! Rome I O, 
my vext soul. 

How might I force this to the present state ? 

8 These fifteen weeks, 

So long as since the ^ot was but an embrion,'\ 
There is no pleasing Decker ; for he twits Jon- 
son with this confession. What, will he be 
fifteen weeks about this cockatrire'5 cgg coo i 
not cackled yet? has he not layed 
vetr Surely our Untrusser must have po^ 
sessed a very extraordinary facility in writing, |i 
such a period as tliis appeared too long tor the 
production of the Poetaster. ^ 

4 The scene u,hal 

Rome f Rome f ^c.] We have here a cunou« 
proof of the absolute poverty of the stage. M 
far as we have hitherto gone in Jonson, not the 
■ slightest notice has occurred of a 

scene: a board, or a slip of paper, tells the 
audience that Rome is before them ; and if tlwre 
is any necessity for chaiiging the 
, as xTi Catiline, another bit of deal is thrust m to 


as in ------ 

inform them that they now sec Fesul*. 'Ihe 
race of Envy Is excited because the scene is not 
laid in London, and among the poet s contem- 
1 poraries: a little patience, however, would haW 
' rendered her fury unnecessary. 
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Are there no players here? no poet apes, 
That come with basilisks eyes, whose 
forked tongues 

Are steeped in venom, as their hearts in 
gall? 

Either of these would help me ; they could 
wrest, 

Pervert, and poison all they hear, or see. 
With senseless glosses, and allusions. 

Now, if you be good devils, fly me not. 
You know what dear and ample hiculties 
I have endowed you with : I’ll lend you 
more. 

Here, take my snakes among you, come 
and eat, 

And while the squeezed juice flows in your 
black jaws. 

Help me to damn the author. Spit it forth 
Upon his lines, and shew your rusty teeth 
At every word, or accent : or else choose 
Out of my longest vipers, to stick down 
In your deep throats; and let the heads 
come forth 

At your rank mouths ; that he may see you 
armed 

With triple malice, to hiss, sting, and tear 
His work and him ; to forge, and tlnm 
declaim, 

Traduce, corrupt, apply, inform, suggest ; 
O, these are gifts wherein your souls are 
blest. 

What 1 do you hide yourselves ? will none 
appear ? 

None answer? what, doth this calm troop 
affright you ? 

Nay, then I do despair ; down, sink again : 
This travail is all lost with my dead hopes. 
If in such bosoms spite have left to dwell. 
Envy is not on earth, nor scarce in hell. 

[Descends slowly. 


' An Armed Prologue;'] The prologue is | 

I spoken by a person in armour, to defend the 
author against the attacks of his adversaries and 
detractors. This whimsical circumstance has 
been imitated in the prologue to Langartha^ 
a tragi-comedy by Henry Burnell, which an 
Amazon delivers with a battle-axe in her hand. 
And the prologue to Troilus and Cressida was 
so spoken ; 

''And hither am I come, 

A prologue armed — but not in confidence 
of author's pen." 

Not, as the commentators observe, in confi- 
dence of the author's abilities, but in a cha- 
racter suited to the subject. Troilus and 
Cressida is supposed to have been written in 
i6oa.— W hal. 

O bone, irotov ere tiroc <^vy«vT But for this 
Inadvertent introduction of th« date of Troilus 
VOL L 


The third soundiKg, 

As she disappears, enter Prologue hastily, 
in armour. 

Stay, monster, ere thou sink — thus on thy 
head 

Set we our bolder foot ; with which we tread 
TIjy malice into earth : so Spite should die. 
Despised and scorned by noble Industry. 

If any muse why I salute the stage, 

An armed Prologue;^ know, ’tis a dan- 
gerous age : 

Wherein who writes, had need present his 
scenes 

Forty-fold proof against the conjuring 
means 

Of base detractors, and illiterate apes, 

'Fhat fill up rooms in fair and formal shapes. 
'Gainst these, Iiave we put on this forced 
defence : 

Whereof the allegoiy and hid sense 
Is, that a well erected confidence 
Can fright their pride, and laugh their folly 
hence. 

Here now, put case our author should, once 
more. 

Swear that his play were good P he doth 
imjdore, 

You would not argue liim of arrogance : 
Howe'er that common spawn of ignorance, 
Our fry of writers, may besliine his fame, 
And give his action that adalt(‘rate name. 
Such full-blown vanity he more doth loathe, 
'Phan base dejection : there’s a mean 'twi.xt 
both. 

Which with a constant firmness he pursues, 
As one that knows the strength of his own 
Muse. 

And this he hopes all free souls will allow : 


a;ul Cressida, the p.issage in the text might 
have passed a “ waiuon sneer" at Shak- 
spearc ; now, alas ! the quotation can only be 
considered as a “just reflection" upon Jouson ; 
wlilch, as the commentators well know, is a very 
different thing. 

® Pztt case our author should , once more, 

Swear that his play were good ;] This alludes 
to the last line of the epilogue to Cynthids 
Revels, It had justly scandalized the audience, 
and Jonson takes the first occasion to apologize 
for the language. His anology, however, is but 
awkward, and little more at best than an as- 
sumption of the very point in dispute. It is 
indeed true, that “there is a mean betwixt full- 
blown vanity and base dejection," but where is 
It to be found in the lines before us, or in those 
already noticed ? It is but fair to remark that 
Jonson hazarded nothing equally offensive in his 
subsequent addresses to the theatre. 
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Others that take it with a rugged brow, 
Their modes he rather pities than envi^ : 
His mind it is above their injuries. 


ACT I. ! 

SCENE I . — Scene draxvs, and discovers 
Ovid in his study. 

Ovid. ‘*Then, when this body falls in 
funeral fire, 

My name shall live, and my best part aspire. 

It shall go so. 

Enter Luscus with a gown and cap. 

Lus. Young master. Master Ovid, do 
you hear? Gods a’ me ! away with your 
songs and sonnets, and on with your gown 
and cap quickly : here, here, your father 
will be a man of this room presently. Come, 
nay, nay, nay, nay, be brief. I'hese verses 
too, a poison on ’em ! I cannot abide 
them, they make me ready to cast, by the 
banks of Helicon I Nay, look, what a 
rascally untoward thing this poetry is ; I 
could tear them now. 

Ovid, Give me ; how near is my father? 

Lus. Heart a’ man : get a law book in 
vour hand, I will not answer you else. 
[Ovid puts on his cap and go7on.] Why so ! 
now there's some formality in you. By 
Jove, and three or four of the gods more, 
1 am right of mme old master’s humour 
for that ; this villainous poetry will undo 
you, by the welkin. 

Ovid. What, hast thou buskins on, 
Luscus, that thou swearest so tragically and 
high ? 


^ The mad skeldering captaijidi This word, 
which is explained in p 64, is adopted by our 
poet's antagonist, and applied to the same 
character: “Come — if skeldering fall not to 
decay, thou shalt flourish." — Satirotnasiix. 
And by Marmion : 

Wandering abroad to skelder for a shilling, 

Amongst your bowling allies." 

Fine CompanioHy act iii. sc. 4 . 

* Envy^ why iwif st thou me, Jonson's 

translations, as Whalley somewhere observes, 
"are not to be estimated by the smooth and 
flowing elegance of modern paraphrases. " Con- 
ciseness and a close adherence to the text were 
the points at which he aimed ; and in these he 
rarclv fails of his ends. The present version, 
whicn is that of El. 15, Amor. Lib. i., gives us 
line for line of the original, without the omission 
of a single idea ; nor is it altogether devoid of 
ease and spirit. 


[act I. ! 


Lusc No, but I have boots on, sir, and 
so has your father too by this time ; for he 
called for them ere I came from the 
lodging. 

Ovid. Why, was he no readier? 

Lus. O no ; and there was the mad 
skeldering captain,^ with the velvet arms, 
ready to lay hold on him as he comes down : 
he that presses every man he meets, with 
an oath to lend him money, and cries, 7'hou 
must dot, old boy^ as thou art a man, a 
man of worship. 

Ovid. Who, Pantilius Tucca ? 

Lus. Ay, he; and I met little Master 
Lupus, the tribune, going thither too. 

Ovid. Nay, an he be under their arrest, 

I may with safety enough read over my 
elegy before he come. 

Lus. Gods a' me ! what will you do ? 
why, young master, you are not Castalian 
mad, lunatic, frantic, desperate, ha I 

Ovid. What ailest thou, Luscus ? 

Lus. God be with you, sir; I’ll leave you 
to your poetical fancies and furies. I’ll 
not be guilty, I. \^Exit. 

Ovid. Be not, good ignorance. I’m glad 
th’ ait gone; j 

For thus alone, our ear shall better judge | 
I'he hasty errors of our morning muse. j 
“ hmvy, why tw’it’sl thou me,*' my time’s 
spent ill. 

And call’st my verse, fruits of an idle quill ? 
Or that, unlike the line from whence I 
spuing, j 

War’s dusty honours I pursue not young ? j 
Or that I study not the tedious laws, j 

And prostitute my voice in every cause ? ; 

Thy scope is mortal ; mine, eternal fame, 
Which through the world shall ever chant 
my name. 


This little poem does not now appear for the j 
first time. In 1599 published a translation '( 
of Ovid’s Elegies by Christopher Marlow, and 
this among them : not, indeed, precisely as it 
stands here, but with such variations as may be 
suppiosed to exist in the rough sketch of a finished 
onginal. Marlow was now dead ; but it seems 
strange that the editor of his poems, who might 
be Chapman, should print this under his name, 
especially as it is followed by that before us ; 
which Jonson probably reclaimed when he wrote i 
the Poetaster. 

I give this poem to Jon.son. because he is well 
known to be incapable of taking credit for the ! 
talents of another ; and it certainly affords a curi- i 
ous instance of the laxity of literary morality in | 
those days, when a scholar could assert his title to i 
a poem of forty-two lines, of which thirty at least 1 
are literally borrowed, and the remainder only i 
varied for the worse. [This charge is altogether 
groundless, see Marlowds IVorks, p. 357. — E. C. ] | 
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Homer will live whilst Tencdos stands, and 
Ide, 

Or, to the sea, fleet Simois doth slide : 

And so shall Hesiod too, while vines do 
bear, 

Or crooked sickles crop the ripened ear. 

Callimachus, though in invention low, 

Sliall still be sung, since he in art doth flow. 

No loss shall come to Sophocles' proud 
vein ; 

With sun and moon Aratus shall remain. 

While slaves be false, fathers hard, and 
bawds be whorish. 

Whilst harlots flatter, shall Menander 
flourish. 

Ennius, though rude, and Accius' high- 
reared strain, 

A fresh applause in every age shall gain. 

Of Varro's name, what car shall not be told, 

Of Jason’s Argo and the fleece of gold ? 

Then shall Lucretius’ lofty numbers die, 

When earth and seas in fire and flame shall 
fry. 

Tityrus, Tillage, A£nee shall be read, 

Whilst Rome of all the coiuiucred w'orld is 
head ! 

Till Cupid’s fires be out, and his bow 
broken, 

Thy verses, neat Idbullus, shall be spoken. 

Our Callus shall be known from eaot to 
west ; 

So shall Lycoris whom he now loves best. 

The suffering plough-share or the ilint may 
wear ; 

But heavenly Poesy no death can fear. 

Kings shall give place to it, and kingly 
shows, 

The banks o'er which gold-bearing Tagus 
flows. 

Kneel hinds to trash : me let bright 
Phoebus swell 

With cups full flowing from (lie ATuses' well. 

Frost-fearing myrtle shall impale my head, 

And of sad lovers I be often read. 

Envy the living, not the dead, doth bite ; 

For after death all men receive tlieir right. 

Then, when this body falls in funeral fire, 

My name shall live, and my best part 
aspire.” 


' A tragedy of yours called Medea.] Of this 
tragedy all but one line is lost. It is mentioned 
by Quintilian and the elder Seneca as a work of 
considerable merit : indeed, Ovid himself speaks 
of it with some complacency, and asserts that he 
was not without talents for compositions of this 
nature : 

Sceptra iatpun sumpsi; curaqm iragoedia 
nostra 


Enter Ovid senior, followed hy Luscus, 
Tucca, and Lupus. 

Ovid se. Your ‘ ' name shall live, ” indeed, 
sir ! you say true : but how infamously, 
how scorned and contemned in the eyes 
and ears of the best and gravest Romans, 
that you think not on ; you never so much 
as dream of that. Arc these the fruits of 
all my travail and expenses ? Is this the 
scope and aim of thy studies ? Are these 
the hopeful courses, wherewith I have so 
long fl.ittered my expectation from thee ? 
Verses! Poetry! Ovid, whom I thought 
to see the pleader, become Ovid the play- 
maker ! 

Ovid ju. No, sir. 

Ovid se. Yes, sir ; I hear of a tragedy of 
yours coming foith for the common players 
there, called Medea. ^ By my household 
gods, if I come to the acting of it, I’ll add 
one tragic pan more than is yet expected 
to it: bcdieve me, when I promise it. 
Wh.it ! shall I have my son a stager now ? 
an cnglile for players 7^ a gull, a rook, a 
shot-clog, to make sui)f)ers, and be laughed 
at ? Publius, 1 will set thee on the funeral 
pile fust. 

(hud ju. Sir, I beseech you to have 
patKMicc. 

Lii^. Nay, this 'tis to have your ears 
(kunmed up to good counsel. I did augur 
all this to him bifforehand, without poring 
into an ox’s paunch for the matter, and yet 
he would not be scrupulous. 

Tuc. How now, goodman slave! what, 
rowly-powly ? all rivals, rascal ? Why, my 
master of worship,'^ dost hear? are these 
1 thy best projects ? is this thy designs and 
thy discipline, to suffer knaves to lie com- 
petitors with commandtTs and gentlemen? 
Are we parallels, rascal, are we parallels ? 

Ovid sc. Sirrah, go get my horses ready. I 
You’ll still be prating. ’ 

Tuc. Do, you perpetual stinkard, do, 
go ; talk to tapster's and ostlers, you slave ; 
they are in your element, go : here be the ' 
etnpci'or’s captains, you raganuitfln rascal, 
and not your comrades. \^Exit Luscus. 


Crevit, et huic operi quamlibet aptus eramf 
Am. lib. 2, el. xviii. 

^ An enghle for players.] Sec p. 222. 

* Why, my master of worship^ The 

quarto reads my knight, &c. Ovid was of the 
equestrian order : there arc several variations of 
a similar nature in the appellations with which 
this whimsical character so frequently sports; 
but they are in general too unimportant for paiN 
ticular notice. 
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Lup, Indeed, Marcus Ovid, these play- 
ers are an idle generation, and do much 
narm in a state, corrupt young gentry very 
much, I know it ; I have not been a tribune 
thus long and observed nothing : besides, 
they will rob us, us, that are magistrates, of 
our respect, brhig us upon their stages, and 
make us ridiculous to the plebeians ; they 
will play you or me, the wisest men they 
can come by still, only to bring us in 
contempt with the vulgar, and make us 
cheap. 

Tuc, Thou art in the right, my venerable 
crop-shin, they will indeed ; the tongue of 
the oracle never twanged truer. Your 
courtier cannot kiss his mistress's slippers 
in quiet for them ; nor your white innocent 
gallant pawn his revelling suit to make his 
p\xnk a supper. An honest decayed com- 
mander cannot skelder, cheat, nor be seen 
in a bawdy-house, but he shall he straight 
in one of their wormwood comedies, 'khey 
are grown licentious, the rogues ; libertines, 
flat libertines. They forget they are in the 
statute, ^ the rascals ; they are blazoned 
there; there they are tricked,*'' they and 
their pedigrees ; they need no other heralds, 
I wiss. 

Ovid se. Methinks, if notliing else, yet 
this alone, the vei 7 reading of the public 
edicts, should fright thee from commerce 
with them, and give thee distaste enough 
of their actions. But this betrays what a 
student you are, this argues your proficiency 
in the law I 

Ovid ju. They wrong me, sir, and do 
abuse you more. 

That blow your ears with these untrue 
reports. 

I am not known unto the open stage, 

Nor do I traflic in their theatres : 

Indeed, I do acknowledge, at request 
Of some near friends,^ and honourable 
Romans, 

I have begun a poem of that nature. 


^ They forget they are in the statute, 

He alludes to the statute of tlie thirty-ninth of 
Elizabeth, by which common players, i.e., per- 
sons not authorized to act under the hand and 
seal of some nobleman, were deemed rogues and 
vagabonds. 

•They are blazoned there ; there they are 
tricked,) To blazon^ is to set forth a coat 
of arms in its proper colours ; to tricky as has 
been before observed, is to draw it only with 

m 

^ 0/ some near friends Whalley, who took 
for his text the paltry edition of the booksellers, 
ipive meer friends; an expression not bad in 
Itself, but without authority. This very corrup* 


Ovid se. You have, sir, a poem! and 
where is it ? That’s the law you study. 

Ovid ju, Cornelius Gallus borrowed it 
to read. 

Ovi / se, Cornelius Gallus ! there’s an- 
other gallant too hath drunk of the same 
poison, and Tibullus and Propertius. But 
these are gentlemen of means and revenues 
now. Thou art a younger brother, and 
hast nothing but thy bare exhibition 
which I protest shall be bare indeed, if thou 
forsake not these unprofitable by-courses, 
and that timely too. Name me a profest 
poet, that his poetry did ever afford him so 
much as a competency. Ay, your god of 
poets there, whom all of you admire and 
reverence so much, Homer, he whose 
worm-eaten statue must not be spewed 
against, but with hallowed lips and grovel- 
lingadoration, what was he? what was he ? 

Ttic. Marry, I’ll tell thee, old swaggerer ; 
he was a poor blind, rhyming rascal, that 
lived obscurely up and down in booths and 
tap-houses, and scarce ever made a good 
meal in his sleep, the whoreson hungry 
beggar. 

Ovid se. He says well : — nay, 1 know 
this nettles you now ; but answer me, is it 
not true? You’ll tell me his name shall 
live ; and that now being dead his works 
have eternized him, and made him divine : 
but could this divinity feed him while he 
lived? could his name feast him ? 

Tuc, Or purchase him a senator’s re- 
venue, could it? 

Ovid se. Ay, or give him place in the 
commonwealth? worship, or attendants? 
make him be carried in his litter? 

Tuc, Thou speakest sentences, old Bias.* 

Lup. All this the law will do, young sir, 
if you’ll follow it. 

Ovid se. If he be mine, he shall follow 
and observe what I will apt him to, or I 
profess here openly and utterly to disclaim 
him. 


tioii has been frequently produced by the com- 
mentators, as ascertaining the ancient sense of 
the word mere. It is seldom safe to trust a copy 
of a copy ; they should have turned to the quarto 
and folio editions. 

♦ Thy bare exhibition ;] i.e., stipend, or annual 
allowance from his father. This word has been 
already noticed. 

* Thou speakest sentences ^ old Bias.] Bias 
was one of the seven sages of Greece. Immor- 
tality was cheaply purchased in his days, for, to 
speak tenderly, there is ‘‘ no great matter'* in 
such of his “ sentences" as have come down to 
us. What follows, as far as **Welb the day 
grows old," is not in the quarto. 
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Ovid ju. Sir, let me crave you will forego 
these moods : 

I will be anything, or study anything ; 

I'll prove the unfashioned body of the law 
Pure elegance, and make her rugged 'st 

I strains 

j Run smoothly as Propertius’ elegies. 

Ovid se. Propertius’ elegies ? good ! 

I Lup. Nay, you take him too quickly, 
Marcus. 

Ovid se. Why, he cannot speak, he can- 
not think out of poetry ; he is bewitched 
with it. 

Lup. Come, do not misprize him. 

Ovid se. Misprize / ay, marry, I would 
have him use some sucli words now ; they 
have some touch, some taste of the law. 
He should make himself a style out of 
these, and let his Propertius' elegies go by. 

Lup, Indeed, young Publius, he that 
will now hit the mark, must slioot through 
the law we have no other planet reigns, 
and in that sphere you may sit and sing 
with angels. Why, the law makes a man 
happy, - without respecting any other merit ; 
a simple scholar, or none at all, may be a 
lawyer. 

Tuc, Pie tells thee true, my noble neo- 
phyte ; my little grammaticaster, he does : 
it shall never put thee to thy mathematics, 
metaphysics, philosophy, and I know not 
what supposed sufficiencies ; if thou canst 
but have the patience to plod enough, talk, 
and make a noise enough, be impudent 
enough, and 'tis enough. 

Lup, Three books will furnish you. 

Tuc. And the less art the better: be- 
sides, when it shall be in the power of thy 
chevril conscience to do right or wrong 
at thy pleasure, my pretty Alcibiades. 

Lup, Ay, and to have better men than 


^ He that will now hit the viarkf must shoot 
through the law,** ^c.] I'hese and what follow 
are probably the passages which gave offence to 
the professors of the law. Jonson's old antago- 
nist thus alludes to them, Thou hast entered 
actions of assault and battery against a company 
of honourable and worshipful fathers of the law, 
thou wrangling rascal : law is one of the pillars of 
the land.’' — Satironiastix. 

* Why, the law makes a man happy, 
i.e., rich; a Latinisni ; there is somotning too 
pedantical in this;- it is, however, more excu- 
sable than the carelessness of our motiern trans- 
lators, who sometimes anglicise the word {pcatus) 
literally, to the utter destruction of the sense. 
An instance just occur.s to me. Cat. Car. x. 

** Ego, nt puellee 

Ununi me /acerem bent iorum ,** ^c. 
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himself, by many thousand degrees, to ob- 
serve him, and stand bare. 

Tuc. True, and he to carry himself proud 
and stately, and have the law on his side 
for’t, old boy. 

Ovid se. Well, the day grows old, gentle- 
men, and I must leave you. Publius, if 
thou wilt hold my favour, abandon these 
idle, fruitless studies that so bewitch thee. 
Send J anus home his backface again, and 
look only forward to the law : intend that. 
I will allow thee what shall suit thee in the 
rank of gentlemen, and maintain thy society 
with the best ; and under these conditions 
I leave thee. My blessings light upon thee, 
if thou respect them ; if not, mine eyes 
may drop for thee, but thine own heart will 
ache for itself; and so farewell ! What, 
are my horses come ? 

Lus. Yes, sir, they are at the gate with- 
out. 

Ovid se. T'hat’s well. — Asinius Lupus, a 
word. Captain, I shall take my leave of 
you ? 

'Tuc. No, my little old boy, dispatch with 
Cothurnus there: I'll attend thee, I 

Lus. To borrow some ten drachms: I 
know his project. [Aside. 

Ovid sc. Sir, you shall make me behold- 
ing to you. Now, Captain Tucca, what 
say you ? 

Tuc. Why, what should I say, or what 
can I say, my flower o’ the order? Should 
I say thou art rich, or that thou art 
honourable, or wise, or valiant, or learned, 
or libeial? why, thou art all these, and 
thou knowest it, my noble Luculliis, thou 
knowest it. Come, l)e not ashamed of thy 
virtues, old stump : lionour’s a good brooch 
to wear in a man s liat^ at all times. I'hou 
art the man of war’s Meca^nas, old boy. 


This is rendered, 

1 answered, that the slut, I own, 

Might take me for a lucky one,” &c. 

It should be, for a wecilthy one. 

^ 7 "-^^ chevril conscience i e., stretching; the 
allusion is to kid’s leather, which is yielding and 
pliable : thus Shakspeare : 

The capacity 

Of your soft chevril conscience wouldi receive. 

If you might please to stretch it.” 

Henry VIIL, act ii. sc. 3. Whal. 

* Honour s a good brooch to wear in a man* s 
hat] The fashion of wearing some kind of orna- 
ment in the front of the hat is noticed by all our 
old poets. These brooches were sometimes of 
great value, and fonned of jewels set in gold or 
silver (see Massinger, vol. iv. p. 213), and some* 
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Why shouldst not thou be graced then by 
them, as well as he is by his poets ?— 

Enter Pyrgus and whispers Tucca. 
’How now, my carrier, what news ? 

Lus, The boy has stayed within for his 
cue this half hour. [A ude, 

Ttic. Come, do not whisper to me, but 
speak it out : what ! it is no treason against 
the state I hope, is it ? 

Lus. Yes, against the state of my master’s 
purse. lAsu/e, a?fd exit, 

Pyr, \aloud.'\ Sir, Agnppa desires you 
to forbear him till the next week ; his mules 
are not yet come up. 

Tuc, His mules ! now the bots, the 
spavin, and the glanders, and some dozen 
diseases more, light on him and his inuh's I 
What, have they the yellows, his mules, 
that they come no faster? or are they 
foundered, ha ? his mules have the staggei's 
belike, have they ? 

Pyr, O no, sir : — then your tongue might 
be suspected for one of his mules. S^Aside. 

Tuc, He owes me almost a talent, and he 
thinks to bear it away with his mules, docs 
he ? Sirrah, you nut-cracker, go your ways 
to him again, and tell him I must have 
money, I : I cannot eat stones and turfs, 
say. What, will he clcm me and my fol- 
lowers ?‘ ask him an he will clem me; do, 
go. He would have me fiy my jerkin, 
would he? Away, setter, away. Vet, stay, 
my little tumbler,- this old boy shall .supply 
now. I will not trouble him, 1 cannot be 
importunate, 1 ; I cannot be impudent. 

Pyr, Alas, sir, no; you are the most 
maidenly blushing creature upon the earth. 

[A udc. 

Tuc. Dost thou hear, my little six and 
fifty, or thereabouts? thou art not to k‘arn 
the humours and tiicks of that old bald 
cheater, 'Fime; thou hast not this chain 
for nothing. Men of worth have their 


times of copper, lead, &c., nay, so universal 
was the mode, that to accommodate the poor, 
it was found necessary to form them like the 
bOvSS of the Romans, of yet ruder materials, 
pasteboard and leather I'he last is mentioned 
by Decker, “ Thou shalt wear her glove in thy 
worshipful hat, like to a leather brooch ,'* — 
Satiromastix, 

i What^ wiil he clem me and my /otlowers f] 
i.e., starve. It has occurred already, p. 102 b. 

Hard is the choice, when the valiant must eat 
their arms or clem." See also Massinger, vol. ii. 
p. 362. There is some pleasantry m making 
A^rippa, the first man in the state, indebted to 
dua beggarly captain. 

* Vet, stay^ my Utile tumbler,] Not one that 


chimeras, as well as other creatures ; and 
they do see monsters sometimes, they do, 
they do, brave boy. 

Pyr. Better cheap than he shall see you,^ 

1 warrant him. [Aside. 

Tuc. Thou must let me have six — six 
drachms, I mean, old boy: thou shalt doit ; I 
tell thee, old boy, thou shalt, and in private 
too, dost thou see? — Go, walk off': [to the 
BoyJ — 'Fhere, there. Six is the sum. Thy 
son’s a gallant spark, and must not be put 
out of a sudden. Come hither, Calli- 
machus ; thy father tells me thou art too 
poetical, boy : thou must not be so ; thou 
must leave them, young novice, thou must ; 
they are a sort of poor starved rascals, that 
are ever wrapt up in foul linen ; and can 
boast of nothing but a lean visage, peering 
out of a seam-rent suit, the very emblems 
of beggary. No, dost hear, turn lawyer, 
thou shalt be my solicitor. — ’Tis right, old 
boy, is 't ? 

Ovid se. You were best tell it, captaiik 

Tuc, No; fare thou well, mine honest 
horseman ; and thou, old beaver, [to Lupus] 
— Pray thee, Roman, when thou comest to 
town, see me at my lodging, visit me some- 
times ; thou shalt be welcome, old boy. 
Do not balk me, good swaggerer. Jove 
keep thy diain from pawning ; go thy ways, 
if thou lack money I’ll lend thee some: I’ll 
leave thee to thy horse now. Adieu. 

Ovhi se. Farewell, good captain. 

'Tuc. Boy, you can have but half a share 
now, boy. [Exit, followed by Pyrgus. 

Ovid se. "Pis a strange boldness that ac- 
companies this fellow. — Come. 

Ovidju. ril give attendance on you to 
your horse, sir, please you 

Ovid se. No ; keep your chamber, and 
fall to your studies ; do so. The gods of 
Rome bless thee ! [Exit with Lupus. 

Ovid ju. And give me stomach to digest 
this law P 


shews postures, but a particular kind of dog, to 
which our ancestors gave the name of tumbler^ 
from his manner of hunting. — Whal. t 

^ Better cheap tha?i he shall see you^^ At a | 
less price. Cheap is market, and the adjective | 
^oodf with its comparatives, is often joined with i 
It by our old writers ; thus we have continually j 
good cheap, better cheapo &c. for cheap, cheaper, 
and cheapest. | 

♦ And give me stomach to digest this law: 1 

That should have followedf &c.] So Glostcr, 
in the same strain 01 irony : , 

Amen ! and make me die a good old man ! j 
That is the butt end of a mother’s blessing ; | 

1 marvel that her Grace did leave it out.’*^ j 
Rich. III., act ii. sc. a. Whau . 
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That should have followed sure, had I 
been he. 

O, sacred Poesy, thou spirit of arts, 

The soul of science, and the queen of souls ; 
What profane violence, almost sacrilege, 
Hath here been offered thy divinities 1 
That thine own guiltless poverty should 
arm 

Prodigious ignorance to wound thee thus ! 
For thence is all their force of argument 
Drawn forth against thee ; or from the 
abuse 

Of thy great powers in adulterate brains : 
When, would men learn but to distinguish 
spirits, 

And set true difference 'twixt those jaded 
wits 

That run a broken pace for common hire, 
And the high raptures of a happy muse. 
Born on the wings of her immortal thought. 
That kicks at earth with a disdainful heel, 
And beats at heaven gates with her bright 
-hoofs ; 

They would not then, with such distorted 
faces, 

And desperate censures, stab at Poesy. 
They would admire blight knowledge, and 
their minds 

Should ne'er descend on so unworthy 
objects 

As gold or titles; they would dread far 
more 

To be thought ignorant than be known 
poor. 

The time was once,^ when wit drowned 
wealth ; but now, 

Your only barbarism is t’ have wit, and 
want. 

No matter now in virtue who excels, 

He that hath coin, hath all perfection else. 
Tib. [within.'] Ovid ! 

Ovid. Who's there ? Come in. 

^ The time was once, &c.J This is from 
Amor. lib. iii. eleg. 8. 

** Ingenium quondam fuerat pretiosius auro ; 
At nunc barbaries grandis, habere nihil** 

* Good morrow, lawyer.] It should be ob- 
served, that Ovid is still in the cap and gown 
which he had assumed upon the entrance of his 
father. 

* T}uy run from my pen unwittingly, if they 
be verse. ^ 

** Spout e tamen numeros carmen veniebat ad 
aptos, 

Et quod conabar scribere, versus erat.** 

The above, however, is but a poor specimen of 
it ; though it serves well enough to show that 
Lord Hardwicke was not the first who thought 
of putting the common law into verse. As 
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Enter Tibullus. 

Tib. Good morrow, lawyer.^ 

Ovid. Good morrow, dear Tibullus ; wel- 
come : sit down. 

Tib. Not I. What, so hard at it? Let's 
see what's here ? 

“ Numa in decimo nono 1" Nay, I will see 

Ovid. Prithee away 

Tib. “ If thrice in field a man vanquish 
his foe, 

'Tis after in his choice to serve or no. " 
How now, Ovid! Law cases in verse? 

Ovid. In troth, I know not ; they run 
from my pen unwittingly, if they be verse. 
What’s the news abroad? 

Tib. Off with this gown ; I come to have 
thee walk. 

Ovid. No, good Tibullus, I'm not now 
in case. 

Pray let me alone. 

Tib. How! not in case? 

'Slight, thou'rt in too much case, by all 
this law. 

Ovni. Troth, if I live, I will new dress 
the law 

In sprightly Poesy’s habiliments. 

Tib. d'he hell thou wilt ! What I turn 
law into verse ? 

Thy father has school’d thee, I see. Here, 
read that same ; 

There's subject for you ; and, if I mistake 
not, 

A supersedeas to your melancholy. 

Ovid. How ’ subscribed Julia! O my 
life, my heaven ! 

Tib. Is the mood changed ? 

Ovid. Music of wit ! note for the har- 
monious spheres 1 

Celestial accents, how you ravish me ! 

Tib. What is it, Ovid ? 

Whalley brought back the date of this law from 
the 4to, it is here retained ; though with some j 
little injustice perhaps to Jonson. He had dis- ( 
covered, I imagine, the impropriety of attri- j 
buting regulations of a warlike nature to Numa, i 
and therefore omitted the title upon a revision of 
the play. 

We hear no more of Ovid's law ; yet he was 
somewhat farther advanced in it than Jonson 
seems to admit : he was apparently a very 
respectable advocate. He tells Augustus that 
he had pleaded causes in his youth with success 
as one of the Centumviri ; and that, when he 
heard private disputes as a judge, the losinj^ 
parties were sati.^fied with the equity of his 
decision : 

Nec male commissa est nobis jfortuna reorufftp 
Lisgue,** &c. — Trisi. lib. ii, v. 93, 
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Ovid. That I must meet my Julia, the 
Princess Julia. 

Tib. Where? 

Ovid. Why, at 

Heart, IVe forgot ; my passion so trans- 
ports me. 

Tib. I'll save your pains : it is at Albius’ 
house. 

The jeweller's, where the fair Lycoris lies. 
Ovid. Who? Cytheris, Cornelius Galliis' 
love? 

Tib. Ay, he’ll be there too, and my 
Plautia. 

Ovid. And why not your Delia? 

Tib. Yes, and your Corinna. 

Ovid. True ; but, my sweet Tibullus, 
keep that secret ; 

I would not, for all Rome, it should be 
thought 

I veil bright Julia underneath that name : 
Julia, the gem and jewel of my soul, 

That takes her honours from the golden sky, 
As beauty doth all lustre from her eye. 

The air respires the pure Ely.sian sweeds 
In which she breathes, and from her looks 
descend 

The glories of the summer. Heaven she is. 
Praised in herself above all praise ; and he 
Which hears her speak, would swear the 
tuneful orbs 

Turned in his zenith only. 

Tib. Publius, thou'lt lose thyself. 

Ovid. O, in no labyrinth can I safelier err, 
Than when I lose myself in [)raising her. 
Hence, law, and welcome Muses I though 
not rich. 

Yet are you pleasing : let’s be reconciled, 
And new made one. Henceforth, I pro- 
mise faith, 

And all my serious hours to spend with 
you; 

With you, whose music striketh on my 
heart, 

And with bewitching tones steals forth my 
spirit, 

In Julia’s name; fair Julia: Julia’s love 
Shall be a law, and that sweet law I’ll 
study, 

The law and art of sacred Julia’s love : 

All other objects will but aojects prove. 

Tib. Come, we shall have thee as pas- 
sionate as 
Propertius anon. 

Ovid. O, how does my Sextus ? 

Tib. Faith, full of sorrowfor his Cynthia’s 
death. 

Ovid. What, still? 

Tib. Still, and still more, his griefs do 
grow upon him 


As do his hours. Never did I know 
An understanding spirit so take to heart 
The common work of Fate. 

Ovid. O, my Tibullus, 

Let us not blame him; for against such 
chances 

The heartiest strife of virtue is not proof. 
We may read constancy and fortitude 
To other souls ; but had ourselves been 
struck 

With the like planet, had our loves, like 
his, 

Been ravished from us by injurious death, 
And in the height and heat of our best 
days, 

It would have cracked our sinews, shrunk 
our veins, 

And made our very heart-strings jar, like 
his. 

I Come, let’s go take him forth, and prove 
if mirth 

Or company will but abate his passion. 

Tib. Content, and 1 implore the gods 
it may. [^Exeunt 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. — A Room in Albius’s House. 

Enter Albius and Crispinus. 

Alb. Master Crispinus, you are welcome : 
pray use a stool, sir. Your cousin Cy- 
theris will come down presently. We are 
so busy for the receiving of these courtiers 
here, that I can scarce be a minute with 
myself, for thinking of them. Pray you 
sit, sir ; pray you sit, sir. 

Crisp. I am very well, sir. Never trust 
me, but you are most delicately seated 
here, full of sweet delight and blandish- 
ment I an excellent air, an excellent air ! 

Alb. Ay, sir, 'tis a pretty air. These 
courtiers run in my mind still ; I must 
look out. For Jupiter’s sake, sit, sir ; or 
please you walk into the garden? There’s 
a garden on the back-side. 

Crisp. I am most strenuously well, I 
thank you, sir. 

Alb. Much good do you, sir. 

Enter Chloe, with two Maids. 

Chloe. Come, bring those perfumes for- 
ward a little, and strew some roses and 
violets here. Fiel here be rooms savour 
the most pitifully rank that ever I felt. I 
‘ cry the gods mercy, [sees AlbiusJ my 
1 husband’s in the wind of us I 
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Aid. Why, this is good, excellent, ex- 
cellent ! well said, my sweet Chloe ; trim 
up your house most obsequiously. 

Chloe. For Vulcan's sake, breathe some- 
where else: in troth, you overcome our per- 
fumes exceedingly ; you are too predo- 
minant. 

Aid. Hear but my opinion, sweet wife. 

Chloe. A pin for your pinion ! In sin- 
cerity, if you be tlius fulsome to me in 
everything. I’ll be divorced. Gods my 
body ! you know what you were before I 
married you ; 1 was a gentle woman born, 

I ; I lost all my friends to be a citizen's 
wife, because 1 heard, indeed, they kept 
their wives as fine as ladies; and that we 
might rule our husbands like ladies, and do 
what we listed ; do you think I would have 
married you else ? 

Alb. I acknowledge, sw'eet w'ife : — she 
speaks the best of any wnmian in Italy, and 
moves as mightily ; whicli makes me, I 
had rather she should make bumps on my 
head, as big as my two fingers, than I 
would offend her. — But, sweet wife 

Chloe. Yet again 1 Is it not grace 
enough for you, that I call you luisband, 
and you call me wife ; but you must still 
be poking me, against my will, to things? 

Alb. But you know, wife, here are the 
greatest ladies, and gallantest gentlemen 
of Rome, to be entertained in our house 
now ; and I would fain advise thee to en- 
tertain them in the b{‘St sort, 1 ’ faith, w'ife. 

Chloe. In sincerity, did you ever he.ir a 
man talk so idly? You would seem to be 
master ! you w'oiild have your spoke in iny 
cart I you would advise me to entertain 
ladies and gentlemen ! Because you can 
marshal your pack-needles, horse-combs, 
hobby-horses, and wall-candlesticks in 
your warehouse better tliau I, therefore 
you can tell how to entertain ladies and 
gentlefolks better than I I 

A lb. O, my sweet wife, upbraid me not 
with that ; gain savours sweetly from any 
thing he that respects to get, must relish 
all commodities alike, and admit no dif- 


' Gain savoiirs sweetly from anything ;] | 
When Jonson thus jjave us the meaning of the 
Latin saying, Luen bonus est odor ex re qua- 
libety he forgot that the occasion from which it 
took its rise was much posterior to the age in 
which the persons of his drama lived. — W hal. 

Whalley alludes to the well-known anecdote 
of Vespasian; the words of the text, however, 
are a proverbial sentence as old in the world as 
the love of gain. The merit of Vesparian's jest 
consists in the practical application of them. 

• Admit no difference between oade, 6^.] 


ference between oade and frankincense, 2 
or the most precious balsamum and a tar- 
barrel. 

Chloe. Marry, foh 1 you sell snuffers 
too, ^ if you be remembered; but 1 pray 
you let me buy them out of your hand ; 
for, I tell you true, I take it highly in 
snuff, to learn how to entertain gentletolks 
of you, at these years, i' faith. Alas, man, 
there was not a gentleman came to your 
house in your t’other wife’s time, I hope ! 
nor a lady, nor music, nor masques ! Nor 
you nor your house were so much as 
spoken of, before I disbased myself, from 
my liood and iny faithingal, to these bum- 
rowls and your whalebone bodice. 

Alb. Look here, my sweet wife ; I am 
mum, my dear mummia, my balsamum, 

my spermaceti, and my very city of- She 

has the most best, true, feminine wit in 
Rome ! 

Cris. I have heard so, sir ; and do most 
vehemently desire to participate the know- 
ledge of her tair features. 

Alb. Ah, peace ; you shall hear more 
anon ; be not seen yet, I pray you ; not 
yet : observe. [Ilxit. 

Chloe. 'Sbody ! give husbands the head 
a little more, and they’ll be nothing but 
head shortly. What’s he there ? 

1 Maid. 1 know not, forsooth. 

2 Maid. Who would you speak with, 
sir ? 

Cris. I would speak with my cousin 
Cytheris. 

2 Maid. He is one, forsooth, would speak 
with his cousin Cytheris. 

Chloe. Is she your cousin, sir? 

Cris. S^co7niiii( fo}'ivard.'\ Ye,s, in truth, 
forsooth, for fault of a better. 

Chloe. She is a gentlewoman. 

Cris. Or else she should not be ray 
cousin, I assure you. 

Chloe. Are you a gentleman born ? 

Cris. That I am, lady ; you shall see 
mine arms if it please you. 

Chloe. No, your legs do sufficiently shew 
you are a gentleman born, sir ; for a man 


i.e., “woad, a plant much cultivated in this 
country for the use of dyers.” — Diet. The blue 
tinct with which the ancient Britons stained 
their bodies, is said to have been obtained from 
this vegetable. 

3 Marry ^ fohl you sell snuffers too^ &c.] 
These, with the articles enumerated above, 
seem rather awkwardly placed in a jeweller's 
shop : but trades were fewer, and less accurately 
defined, in Jenson’s days; hence these collec- 
tions of heterogeneous wares were to be found 
in every street. Chloe is a confirmed punster. 
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borne upon little legs, is always a gentleman 
bom.i 

Cris, Yet, I pray you, vouchsafe the 
sight of my arms, mistress ; for I bear them 
about me to have them seen. My name is 
Crispikus, or Cri-spinas indeed ; which is 
well expressed in my arms ? a face crying 
in chief : and beneath it a bloody toe, 
between three thorns pungent, 

Chloe, Then you are welcome, sir ; now 
you are a gentleman born, I can find in my 
heart to welcome you ; for I am a gentle- 
woman bom too, and will bear my head 
high enough, though 'twere my fortune to 
marry a tradesman. ^ 

Cris. No doubt of that, sweet feature ; 
ycU’ carriage shews it in any man’s eye, 
that is carried upon you with judgment. 

Re-enter Albius. 

Alb, Dear wife, be not angry. 

Chloe, Gods my passion I 
Alb. Hear me but one thing ; let not 
your maids set cushions in the parlour 
windows, nor in the dining-chamber 
windows ; nor upon stools, in either of 
them, in any case ; for 'tis tavern-like : but 
lay them one upon another, in some out- 
room or comer of the dining-chamber. 

Chloe, Go, go ; meddle with your bed- 
chamber only ; or rather with your bed in 
your chamber only ; or rather with your 
wife in your bed only ; or, on my faith. I’ll 
not be pleased with you only. 

Alb. Look here, my dear wife, entertain 
that gentleman kindly, I prithee mum. 

{Exit, 


^ A man home upon little legs is ahvays a 
gyntUman bom,] To this fashionable charac- 
teristic of a fine gentleman, there are innume- 
rable allusions in our old writers ; thus Browne : 

“ \{ small Icxs wan 
Ever the title of ^ gentlema 7 t. 

His did acquire it.”' — Brit. Past. lib. 2. 

And Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** I’ll never trust long chins and little legs again ; 
But know them, sure, %bx gentle ynen hereafter.” 

And sec Massinger, vol. iv. 278. Decker, in his 
GulVs Hornbook, evidently refers to this passage. 
*‘Now, sir, if the writer” (of the comedy) “be a 
follow that hath either epigrammed you or hath 
had a flurt at your mistress, or hath brought 
eidier your feather or your red beard, or your 
Uitle legs on the stage, you shall disgrace him 
wrsc than by tossing him in a blanket, or giving 
him the bastinado in a taverne, if, in the middle 
of his play, you rise,” &c. Here Decker retorts 
On Jonson ; the blanket t lug to the punish- 

ment indicted on him in the Satiromasiix, and 


Chloe, Go, I need your instmctions 
indeed 1 anger me no more, I advise you. 
Citi-sin, quoth’a she's a wise gentle- 
woman, i’ faith, will marry herself to the 
sin of the city. 

Alb. [re-entering,'] But this time, and 
no more, by heav'n, wife : hang no pic- 
tures in the hall, nor in the dining-chamber, 
in any case, but in the gallery only : for 'tis 
not courtly else, o' my word, wife. 

Chloe, 'Sprecious, never have done ! 

Alb, Wife [Exit. 

Chloe. Do I not bear a reasonable cor- 
rigible hand over him, Crispinus? 

Cris. By this hand, lady, you hold a 
most sweet hand over him. 

Alb, [re-entering.] And then, for the 
great gilt andirons 

Chloe. Again ! Would the andirons were 
in your great guts for me I 

Alb, I do vanish, wife. [Exit. 

Chloe. How shall I do. Master Cris- 
pinus? here will be all the bravest ladies in 
court presently to see your cousin Cy- 
thcris : O the gods I how might 1 behave 
myself now, as to entertain them most 
courtly? 

Cris. Marry, lady, if you will entertain 
them most courtly, you must do thus : as 
soon as ever your maid or your man 
brings you word they are come, you must 
say, A pox on 'em / what do they here f 
And yet, when they come, speak them as 
fair, and give them the kindest welcome 
in words that can be. 

Chloe. Is that the fashion of courtiers, 
Crispinus ? 


the bastinadoing to a circumstance of which 
(whether true or not) several hints are to be found 
in the same play. 

* My name is Crispinus, or Cri-spinas in- 
deed; which is well expressed in my arms, &c.] 
There is probably some personal allusion here, 
which is now lost. Whatever it was, it seems to 
have distressed Decker, for he strives to parry 
the attack by introducing a miserable witticism 
of his own — “as for Crispinus, that Crispine- 
ass,” &c. These barbarous attempts upon 
names, under the title of anagrams, were among 
the amusements of scholars in Jonson’s time; 
he, however, seems to have had a fixed contempt 
for them. 

* To marry a tradesman,] The quarto reads 
— to marry a flat-cap, a term of contempt usually 
applied to a citizen. See p. 17 

* Citi-sin, g noth’ a ! &c. ] This exqui.sue pun 
on citizen serves very well to keep Cri-spinas 
[Cry-thorns] in countenance. A little false spell- 
ing, I presume, (for I am no great .xdept in these 
m.uters), is allowable where the effect producetl 
by it is so very striking. 
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Cris, I assure you it is, lady ; I have 
observed it. 

Chloe. For your pox, sir, it is easily hit 
on ; but it is not so easy to speak fair after, 
methinks. 

Alb. [7^e-entering.'\ O, wife, the coaches 
are come, on my word ; a number of 
coaches and courtiers. 

Chloe. A pox 0)1 ihon I what do they 
here P 

Alb. How now, wife 1 wouldst thou 
not have them come ? 

Chloe. Come 1 come, you are a fool, 
you. — He knows not the trick on’t. C'all 
Cytheris, I pray you : and, good Master 
Crispinus, you can observe, you say ; let 
me entreat you for all the ladies' be- 
haviours, jewels, jests, and attires, that 
you marking, as well as I, we may j)ut 
both our marks together, when they are 
gone, and confer of them. 

Cris. I warrant you, sweet lady ; let 
me alone to observe till 1 turn myself to 
nothing but observation. — 

Enter Cytheris. 

Good morrow, cousin C.'ytheris. 

Cyth. Welcome, kind cousin, What ! 
are they come? 

Alb. Ay, your friend Cornelius Gallus, 
Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, with Julia, the 
emperor’s daughter, and the Lady Plau- 
tia, are 'lighted at the door ; and with 
them Herinogenes Tigellius, the excellent 
musician. 

Cyth. Come, let us go meet them, Chloe. 

Chloe. Observe, Cnspimis. 

Crisp. At a hair’s breadth, lady, I 
warrant you. 

As they are goin^^ out, enter Cornelius 
Gallus, Ovid, Pibullus, Propertius, 
Herinogenes, Julia, and Plautia. 

GaL Health to the lovely Chloe I you 
must pardon me, mistress, that I prefer 
this fair gentlewoman. 

Cyth. I pardon, and praise you for it, 
sir; and I beseech your excellence, receive 
her beauties into your knowledge and 
favour. 

yul. Cytheris, she hath favour and be- 
haviour, that commands as much of me ; 
and, sweet Chloe, know I do exceedingly 


* A pox on them ! what do they here ?] Chloe 
is an apt scholar: — but who would think the 
lesson of so old a date ! It seems as if it were 
delivered but yesterday. 


love you, and that I will approve in any 
grace my father the emperor may shew you. 
is tliis your husband? 

Alb. For fault of a better, if it please 
your highness. 

Chloe. Gods my life, how he shames 
me ! 

Cyth. Not a whit, Cliloe, they all think 
you politic and witty ; wise women choose 
not husbands for the eye, merit, or birth, 
but wealth and sovereignty. 

Ovid. Sir, wc all come to gratulate, for 
the good report ol you. 

Tib. And would be glad to deserve your 
love, sir. 

Alb. My wife wall answer you all, gen- 
tlemen ; I'll come to you again presently. 

\^Exit. 

Plau. You have chosen you a most fair 
companion here, Cytliens, and a very fair 
house. 

Cyth. To both which, you and all my 
friends arc very welcome, Plautia. 

Chloe. With all iny lieart, I assure your 
ladysliip. 

Plan. Thanks, sweet Misti ess Chloe. 

Jut. Yon must needs come to court, 
lady, i’ faith, and there be sure your wel- 
come shall be as great to us. 

Ovid. She will deserve It, madam ; I see, 
even in her looks, gentry, and general wor- 
thiness. 

Tib. I have not seen a more certain 
character of an excellent disposition. 

Alb. [re-entering.] Wile ! 

Chloe. O, they do so commend me here, 
the courtiers ! what’s the matter now? 

Alb. For the banquet, sweet wife. 

Chloe. Yes ; and 1 must needs come to 
court, and be welcome, the princess says. 

[^Exit with Albius. 

Gal. Ovid and Tibullus, you may be 
bold to welcome your mistress here. 

Ovid. We hnd it so, sir. 

Tib. And thank Cornelius Gallus. 

Ovid. Nay, my sweet Sextus, in faith 
thou art not sociable. 

Prop. In faith I am not, Publius ; nor 1 
cannot. 

Sick minds are like sick men that burn 
with fevers, 

Who when they drink, please but a present 
taste. 

And after bear a more impatient fit. 

Pray let me leave you ; I offend you all, 
And myself most. 

Gal. Stay, sw^ect Propertius. 

'Pib. You yield too much unto your 
griefs, and fate, 
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Which never hurts, but when we say it Cm. Why, a man may be a poet, and 


hurts us. 

Prop, O, peace, Tibullus ; your philosophy 
Lends you too rough a hand to search my 
wounds. 

Speak they of griefs, that know to sigh and 
grieve ; 

The free and unconstrained spirit feels 
No weight of my oppression. S^Exit, 

Ovid, Worthy Roman 
Methinks I taste his misery, and could 
Sit down, and chide at his malignant stars. 

Jul, Methinks I love him, that he loves 
so truly. 

Cyih, This is the perfectest love, lives 
after death. 

Gal. Such is the constant ground of 
virtue still. 

Plan, It puts on an inseparable face. 

Re-enter Chloe. 

Chloe. Have you marked everything, 
Crispinus ? 

Cris. Everything, I warrant you. 

Chloe. What gentlein(m are these? do 
you know them ? 

Cris. Ay, they are poets, lady. 

Chloe. Poets ! they did not talk of me 
since I went, did they ? 

Cm. O yes, and extolled your perfec- 
tions to the heavens. 

Chloe. Now in sincerity they be the 
finest kind of men that ever I knew : 
Poets ! Could not one get the emperor to 
make my husband a poet, think you ? 

Cm. No, lady, 'tis love and beauty 
make poets : and since you like poets so 
well, your love and beauties shall make me 
a poet. 

Chloe. What ! shall they ? and such a 
one as these ? 

Cris. Ay, and a better than these : I 
would be sorry else. 

Chloe. And shall your looks change, and 
your hair change, and all, like these ?- 

' Worthy Roman, Ovid and his friends 

seem to have taken Propertius at his word, and 
given him credit for more aftliotion than he really 
sulfcred. Cynthia’s own opinion of the matter is 
not quite so favourable to the feelings of her 
(quondam lover. Her grimly gho.st" coracs, 
like Margaret’s, to his bedside, and exhibits a 
fearful .scroll of complaints against him : 

“ Denique gnis nostro enrvum ie/unere vidit, 
A tram gnis lack ry mis inculnisse togamf 

Si piguit portas ultra procedere, at illud, 
Jussissesy Uctum Irntius ire nieum I 

Cur vtntos non ipse rogis, ingrate , petisti f 
Cur nardo JlatAmee non oluere meet V* — 


yet not change his hair, lady. 

Chloe. Well, we shall see your cunning : 
yet, if you can change your hair, I pray do. 

Re-enter Albius. 

Alb. Ladies, and lordlings, there’s a 
slight banquet stays witliin lor you; please 
you draw »ear, and accost it. 

Jul. We thank you, good Albius: but 
when shall we see those excellent jewels 
you are commended to have ? 

Alb. At your ladyship's service. — I got 
that speech by seeing a play last day, and 
it did me some grace now : I see, 'tis good 
to collect sometime s ; I’ll frequent these 
plays more than I have done, now I come 
to be familiar with courtiers. S^Aside. 

Gal. Why, how now, Hermogenes ? 
what ailest thou, trow ? 

Her. A little melancholy ; let me alone, 
prithee. 

Gal. Mclanclioly ! how so? 

Her. Wiih riding : a plague on .all 
coaclies for me I 

Chloe. Is that hard-favoured gentleman 
a poet too, Cytlieris? 

Cyth. No, this is Hermogenes : as 
humorous as a poet, though : he is a 
musician. 

Chloe. A musician ! tlicn he can sing. 

Cyth. I'hat he can, excellently: did you 
nev(*r hear him ? 

Chloe. O no : will he be entreated, think 
you ? 

Cyth. I know not. — Friend, Mistress 
Chloe would fain hear Hermogenes sing : 
are you interested in liim ? 

Gal. No doubt his own humanity will 
command him so far, to the satisfaction of 
so fair a beauty ; but rather than fail, we’ll 
all be suitors to him. 

Her. 'Cannot sing. 

Gal. Prithee, Hermogenes. 

Her. 'Cannot sing. 

But this is nothing to what follow's. Briefly, if 
half of what she says be true, her ghost is fully 
justified in walking. 

^ And shall your hair change, like these 
This is personal. It appears that Rufus La- 
berius Crispinus had red nair, which was not to 
Chloe’s taste : Decker adverts to the bringing of 
a red beard un the stage, in the Gull s Hornbook, 
See p. 218 a. Cunning, which occurs in Chloe's 
next speech^ means Dull in poetry ; in which 
sense, and in its kindred one, proficiency in 
music, it is often found in Jonson and his con-, 
temporaries. 
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Gal, For honour of this gentlewoman, 
to v^hose house I know thou mayest be 
ever welcome. 

Chloe. That he shall, in truth, sir, if he 
can sing. 

Ovid. What’s that ? 

Gal. This gentlewoman is wooing Her- 
mogenes for a song. 

Ovid. A song ! come, he shall not deny 
her. Hermogcncs ! 

Her, 'Cannot sing. 

Gal, No, the ladies must do it ; he stays 
but to have their thanks acknowledged as 
a debt to his cunning. 

Jul. That shall not want ; ourself will be 
the first shall promise to pay him more than 
thanks, upon afavour so worthily vouchsafed. 

Her, Thank you, madam ; but 'will not 
sing. 

Tib, Tut, the only way to win him is to 
abstain from entreating him. 

Cris. Do you love singing, lady ? 

Chloe, O, passingly. 

Cris. Entreat the ladies to entreat me to 
sing then, I beseech you. 

Chloe. I beseech your grace, entreat this 
gentleman to sing. 

Jul. That we will, Chloe; can he sing 
excellently ? 

Chloe, I think so, madam ; for he en- 
treated me to entreat you to entreat him to 
sing. 

Cris, Heaven and earth I would you tell 
that ? 

Jul, Good sir, let’s entreat you to use 
your voice. 

Cris, Alas, madam, I cannot in truth. 

Pla. The gentleman is modest : I war- 
rant you he sings excellently. 

Ovid. Hermogenes, clear your throat ; I 
see by him here's a gentleman will wor- 
thily challenge you. 

Cris. Not I, sir. I’ll challenge no man. 

Tib, That's your modesty, sir ; but we, 
out of an assurance of your excellency, 
challenge him in your behalf. 

Cris, I thank you, gentlemen. I’ll do 
my best. 

Her. Let that best be good, sir, you 
were best. 

1 Now will I be^in. ] The character of Hermo- 
genes is drawn with great pleasantry by Horace, 
and Jonson has embodied his description very 
successfully : his insolence, vanity, affectation, 
and capriciousness are distinctly placed before 
the reader. The outlines, and merely the out- 
lines, of the elegant song in the text, Ben found 
in Martial, as Whallcy observes ; the filling up 
is his own. 


G(7l, O, this contention is excellent ! 
What is’t you sing, sir? 

Cris. If I freely may discover ^ sir; I’ll 
sing that. 

Ovid, One of your own compositions, 
Hermogenes. He offers you vantage 
enough. 

Cris. Nay, truly, gentlemen, I'll chal- 
lenge no man. — I can sing but one staff of 
the ditty neither. 

Gal, The better : Hermogenes himself 
will be entreated to sing the other. 

Crispinus sirgs. 

If I freely may discover 

What would please me in my lover, 

I would have her fair and witty, 
Savouring more of court than city; 

A little proud, but full of pity : 

Light and humourous in her toying, 

Oft building hopes, and soon destroying, 
Long, but sweet in the enjoying ; 

Neitiier too easy, nor too hard . 

All extremes 1 would have barred. 

Gal. Believe me, sir, you sing most ex- 
cellently. 

Ovtd. If there were a praise above 
excellence, the gentleman highly deserves 

it. 

Her. Sir, all this doth not yet make me 
envy you ; for I know 1 sing better than you. 
Tib. Attend Hermogenes, now. 

H erm ogenes , accom /( i n icd. 

She should be allowed her passions, 

So they were but used as fashions ; 
Sometimes froward, and then frowning, 
Sometimes sickish, and then swowning, 
Every fit with change still crowning. 
Purely jealous I would have her. 

Then only constant when I crave her : 
"Tis a virtue should not save her. 

Thus, nor her delicates would cloy me, 
Neither her peevishness annoy me. 

fill. Nay, Hermogenes, your merit hath 
long since been both known and admired 
I of us. 


Her. You shall hear me sing another. 
Now will I begin. ^ 


<< 


Qualem^ Flacce, velitn queeris, nolimve /uei- 
lam f 

Nolo niinis facilem, difficile mve nimis: 
Jlludquod medium est, atquc inter utrinnqi^ 
probamns, 

Nec VO 10 quod crucial ^ nec volo quod 


L. i. cp. 58. 
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GaL We shall do this gentleman's ban- 
quet too much wrong, that stays for us, 
ladies. 

yuL 'Tis true ; and well thought on, 
Cornelius Gallus. 

Her. Why, 'tis but a short air, 'twill be 
done presently, pray stay : strike, music. 

Ovid. No, good Hermogenes ; we ll end 
this difference within. 

yul. "I'is the common disease’ of all 
your musicians, that they know no mean, 
to be entreated either to begin or end. 

Alb. Please you had the way, gentles. 

All. I'haiiks, good Albius. 

[lixeurtt all but Albius. 

Alb. O, what a charm of thanks was 
here put upon me ! O Jove, what a setting 
forth it is to a man to have many courtiers 
come to his house ! Sweetly was it said of 
a good old housekeeper, / had rather 
want meat, than want guests ; especially 
if they be courtly guests. For, never trust 
me, if one of their good legs made in a 
house be not worth all the good cheer a 


’ *Tis the common disease, S^c.] With thi^ 
observation Horace introduces his character of 
Hcrniogencb : 

** Omnibus hoc vitium cst cantorihus^ inter 
arnicas 

Ut nunquam inducant animunt cantare, 

Injussiy nunquam desisfant.'* — Lib. i. sat. iii. 

* ril presently go and enghle some broker for 
a poet’s go 2vn,] This w'ord, the niodcin angle y 
is used with some latitude by our old poets ; in 
general, however, it means to cheat, to impose 
upon, to draw in, as here — the substantive is 
always taken in a bad sense, sometimes for a 
bait threnvn out, .and sometimes for a person de- 
ceived by it: simply for a dupe, a gull, a Master 
Stephen. Hanmer derives enghle from the Fr. 
enginery and Stcevens from inveigle : both are 
mistaken, however ; it comes from a S.ixon, or, 
if the reader likes it better, an old F.nghsh word, 
signifying to suspend or hangy which is but 
another mode of spelling it. 

Now I am advanced thus far, I will just ob- 
serve that the commentators have made strange 
work of a passage in vShakspcarc, for want of 
understanding the import of this term : 

O, master, master, I have watched so long, 

That Pm dog weary ; but at last I spied 

An ancient angel coming down the lull 

WiU serve our turn.’' — Taming the Shrew. 

Angel can have no sense here, for if a messenger 
be meant by it, as the critics say, this ancient 
personage could never be mistaken for one, by 
anylx^y. Theobald and Warburton read Fugle, 
meaning, perhaps, a native of the North of Eu- 
rope ; Stcevens writes about it, and about it. 


man can make them. He that would 
have fine guests, let him have a fine 
wife ; he that would have a fine wife, let 
hiiri come to me. 

Re-enter Crispinus. 

Cris. By your kind leave, Master Albius. 

Alb. What, you are not gone, Master 
Crispinus ? 

Cris. Yes, faith, I have a design draws 
me hence : pray, sir, fashion me an excuse 
to the ladies. 

Alb. Will you not stay and see the jewels, 
sir ? 1 pray you stay. 

Cris. Not for a million, sir, now. Let ' 
it suffice, I must relinquish ; and so, in a 
word, please you to expiate this compli- 
ment. 

Alb. Mum. \^Exit. 

Cris. I'll presently go and enghle some 
broker for a poet's gown,^ and bespeak a 
garland: and then, jeweller, look to your 
best jewel, i' faith. [Exit. 


.;ind says nolliing, and Malone leaves the passage 
in oliscui ity. llanmer, however, enghle y 

and thi^, 1 have no doubt, was the very word 
wliuh Sli.ikspeare, amidbt all the uncertainty 
of Ins orthography, meant to use. WhatTranio 
wanted was a simpleton, a man fit to be imposed 
upon, by a feigned tale ; such a one Biondello, 
after a tedious search, presumes that he has dis- 
covered. But why does he form this conclusion ? 
This lb not even guessed at by the critics. It is 
pietiy clearly hinted at, however, in the old 
comedy of the Supposes, from which Shakspeare 
took this part of his plot. There Erostrato, the 
Biondello of Shakspeare, looks out for a person 
to gull by an idle story, judges irom aPpearanceSy 
that he has found him, and is not deceived : “At 
the foot of the hill I met a gentleman, and, as 
met haughty by his habits and his looks, he should 
be none of the wisest.” Again : “ this gentleman 
b ung, as I guessed at firsty a man of small 
snpientia.” And Dulippo (the Lucentio of 
bh.ikspcMre) as soon as he spies him coming, ex- 
claims, “ Is this he? go meet him : by my troth, 
he looks like a good souly he that fi.sheth for him 
might be sure to catch a codsheady” act ii. sc. i. 
'riic-se arc the passages which our great poet 
hafl in view ; and these, I trust, are more than 
suflii lent to explain why Biondello concludes at ' 
first sight that this “ ancient piece of formality ” } 

will serve his turn. From his being constantly 
termed a pedanty it is probable fiial he was i 
dressed in a long stuff gown, which is the invari- * 
able costume of a schoolmaster ; the object of | 
incessant ridicule in the old Italian comedy, | 
from whom we borrowed him. “ I was often/* I 
says Montaigne,/* when a boy, wonderfully con- ! 
cerned to see, in the Italian farces, a pedant I 
always brought in as thtfool of the play .** — Ee- 1 
says, vol. i. p. 190. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE Via Sacra} {or Holy 

Street.) 

Enter Horace, Crispinus following. 

Hor. Urnph ! yes, I will begin an ode 
so; and it shall be to Meceenas. 

Cris. 'Slid, yonder’s Horare ! they say 
he's an excellent poet : Meea^nas loves him. 
ril fall into his accpiaintance, if f can ; I 
think he be composing as he goes in the 
street ' ha ! 'tis a good humour, if he be : 
I’ll compose too. 

Hor. “ S\Ncll me a bowl with lusty wine,^ 
Till I may see the plump Lymus swim 
A 1)0 VC the brim : 

I drink as I would write, 

In flowing measure filled with flame and 
sprite.” 

Cris. Sweet Horace, Minerva and the 
Muses stand ausj)icious to thy designs ! 
How farest thou, svveet man? frolic? rich? 
gallant ? ha ! 

Hor. Not greatly gallant, sir; like my 
fortunes, well : I am bold to take my leave, 
sir; you’ll nought else, sir, would you ? 

Cris. Troth, no, but I could wi thou 
didst know us, Horace ; we aie a scholar, 
I assure thee. 

Hor. A scholar, sir ! I shall be covetous 
of your fair knowledge. 

Cris. Gramcrcy, good Horace. Nay, we 
are new turned poet too, which is more ; and 
a satirist too, which is more than that : 1 
write just in thy vein, I. 1 am for your 
odes, or your sermons,’^ or anything inde ed ; 
we are a gentleman besides ; our name is 
Rufus Labciius Crispinus; we are a pretty 
i5toic too. 

Hor. To the proportion of your beard, I 
think it, sir. 

Cris. By Phoebus, here’s a most neat. 


* T/te Via Sacra^ &c ] This scene is little 
more than a translation of Hor. Lib i. Sat ix. 
It is tar from ill done ; and yet, mcihinks, Jen- 
son mi^ht have found a happier method of in- 
troducing himself. 

* Swell me a bmvl with lusty 7 t>ine,] Decker 
attempts to ridicule this little ode, but w'ithout 
success. It is easy to parody anything into non- 
sen. se ; but to make the public believe that it 
comes from such men as Jonson, wlien it is done, 
exceeds the powers of a hundred Deckers. This 
is some consolation. 

® I am for your odes or your sermons,] This 
\ U a barbarous version of sermoueSy which Horace 
I modestly applies to his Satires^ on account of 1 


fine street, is’t not ? I protest to thee, I am 
enamoured of this street now, more than of 
half the streets of Rome again ; ‘tis so 
polite, and terse ! there’s the front of a 
building now ! I study architecture too : 
if ever I should build, I’d have a house 
just of that prospective. 

Hor. Doubtless this gallant’s tongue has 
a good turn, when he sleeps. [Aside. 

Cris. I do make verses, when I come in 
such a street as this: O, your city ladies, 
you shall have them sit in every shop like 
the Muses — ofi'ering you the Castalian dews, 
and the 'I'hespian liquors, to as many as 
have but tlie sweet grace and audacity to 
— sip of their lips. Did you never Iiear any 
of my verses ? 

Hor, No, sir; — but I am in some fear I 
must now. [Aside. 

Cris. I’ll tell thee some, if I can but re- 
cover them, I composed even now of a 
dressing I saw a jeweller’s wife wear, who 
indeed was a jewel herself : I prefer that 
kind of tire now';‘ whafs thy opinion, 
Horace ? 

J/or. With your silver bodkin, it does 
well, sir. 

Cnu I cannot tell;'^ but it stirs me more 
than all your court-curls, or your spangles, 
or your tricks : I dffect not these high gable 
ends, these I’uscan tops, nor your coro- 
nets, nor your arches, nor your pyramids; 
give me a fine, sweet -little delicate dressing 
with a bodkin, as you say; and a mush- 
room for all your other ornatures ! 

Hor. Is it not possible to make an escape 
from him ? [Aside. 

Cris. I have remitted my verses all this 
while ; I think I have forgot them. 

Hor. Here's he could wish you had else. 

[Aside, 

Cris. f^rayjove I can entreat them of 
my memory ! 

Hor. You put your memory to too much 
trouble, sir. 


the appro.xches which the diction of them makes 
to faraihar dist^onrsc. 

^ I prtfrr that kind of tire no 7 V i\ i.e., head- 
dress. Cric^pimis shows his taste here : the hair 
iieady tvv’stcd nnd confined at the top by a pearl 
biooch or a silver bodkir., is certainly a more be- 
coming fashion than any of the fantastic modes 
which he cnumciates. The jewchers wife is 
Chloe, who had expressed a desire to see Cris- 
pinus a poet, p. 220. ^ . 

^ I cannot tell,) I know not what to say of it. 
Another example of that mode of .speech which 
the commentators have so unaccountably over- 
looked. — See p. 47 a.. 
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Cns, No, sweet Horace, we must not 
have thee think so. 

Hor. I cry you mercy; then they ate 
my ears 

That must be tortured: well, you must 
have patience, ears. 

Cris, Pray thee, Horace, observe. 

Hor. Yes, sir ; your satin sleeve begins 
to freP at the nig that is underneath it, I 
do observe; and your ample velvet base^D’ 
are not without evident stains of a hot dis- 
position naturally. 

Cris, O I’ll dye them into another 

colour, at pleasure. How many yards of 
velvet dost thou think they contain ? 

Hok ’Heart ! I have put him now in a 
fresh way 

To vex me more : — faith, sir, your mercer’s 
book 

Will tell you with more patience than I | 
can : 

For I am crost, and so’s not that, I think.*^ 
Cris, ’Slight, these veises have lost me 
again ! 

1 shall not invite them to mind, now. i 
Hor. Rack not your thoughts, good sir ; 
rather defer it 

To a new time ; I’ll meet you at your 
lodging. 

Or where you please : till then, Jove keep 
you, sir ! 

Cris, Nay, gentle Horace, stay; I have 
it now. 

* Your sleeve begins to fret, &c.] Decker ' 
appears to have been extremely mortified at ; 
these rellections on his own and his friend s 
dress, and adverts to them with great bitterness. 
Tucca. Thou wrongest here a good honest 
rascal, Crispinus, and a poor varlet Demetrius, 
brethren in thine own trade of poetry : thou 
say’st Crispinus’ satin donblet is ravelled out 
here; and that this penurious sneaker is out at 
elbows." — Satiro. And again; *‘Thcy have 
sewn up that seam-rent he of thine, that Deme- 
trius is out at elbows and Crispinus is fallen out 
with satin here." — lb. The audience before 
whom these illiberal scenes were played must 
have had singular notions of delicacy if they 
found pleasure in them. Decker, however, is far 
more gross and scurrilous than Jonson : this, 
indeed, does not justify our author ; but it serves 
to show that the people were not scandalized by 
such conduct ; and consequently, that little or no 
restraint was laid on the coarsest expressions of 
vulgar feeling. 

• Your ample velvet bases] In the quarto it 
* is velvet from which it appears that Jen- 
son, as was sometimes the case with the writers 

i of his age, uses the word for breeches. Strictly 
speaking, however, bases were a kind of short i 



Hor. Yes. sir. AdoIIo, Hermes, Jupiter, 
Look down upon me ! [Aside. 

Cris. ^ 

“ Rich was thy hap, sweet dainty cap, 
There to be placed ; 

Where thy smooth black, sleek white 
mav smack, 

And both be graced.*’ 

White is there usurped for her brow; her 
forehead? and then sleek, as the parallel 
to smooth, that went before. A kind of 
paranomasie, or agnomination : do you 
conceive, sir ? 

Hor. Excellent. Troth, sir, I must be 
abrupt, and leave you. 

Cris. Why, what liastehast thou? prithee, 
stayalittie ; thoushalt not go yet, byPheebus. 

Hor. I shall not! what remedy? fie, how 
I sweat with suffering ! 

Cris. And then 

Hor. Pray, sir, give me leave to wipe my 
face a little. 

Cris. Yes, do, good Horace. 

Hor. Thank you, sir. 

Death ! I must crave his leave to p — anon ; 
Or that I may go hence with half my teeth : 
I am in some such fear. This tyranny 
Is strange, to take mine cars up by com- 
mission, 

(Whether I will or no,) and make them stalls 
To his lewd solecisms, and worded trash. 
Happy thou, bold Bolanus,** now I say; 


the military dress of the Romans. Thus, in the 
Picture : 

** You, minion. 

Had a hand in it, too, as it appears ; 

Your petticoat scrvQS ior bases to this warrior." 

• For I am crost ^ and sds not that^ T think.] 
A play on the word cross. Decker does not for- 

et this sneer. “Thou art great in somebody’s 
ooks for thy parchment suit, (the perpetuana 
which Jonson usually wore, p. 166,) thou knowest 
where : thou wouldst be out at elbows ^OiAout at 
heels, too, but thou layest about thee with a bill 
for Xh\s.*'—Satiromastix. 

* Happy thou, bold Bolanus, &c. ] This is the 
sense usually given, I believe, to these words ; 

** O te, Bolane, cerebri 
Felicem /" 

But no one could shew more fretfulness and im- 
I patience than Horace himself does. Surely the 
felicity of Bolanus must have consisted in an 
impenetrable, rather than a ticklish and tender 
skull : a comfortable indifference to all attacks ; 
a good humoured stupidity that dozed over all 
impertinence ; this, indeed, was to be envied. 

In this speech Horace has taken a line, by 
anticipation, from Juvenal : 

** Ut liceat paucis cunt dentibus inde revertif 
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; Whose freedom, and impatience of this 
fellow, 

j Would, long ere this, have call’d him fool, 
and fool, 

And rank and tedious fool ! and have flung 
jests 

As hard as stones, till thou hadst pelted 
him 

Out of the place ; whilst my tame modesty 
Suffers my wit be made a solemn ass, 

To bear his fopperies [Aside. 

Cris. Horace, thou art miserably affected 
to be gone, I see. But — prithee let’s prove 
to enjoy thee awhile. Thou hast no business, 
I assure me. Whither is thy journey di- 
rected, ha? 

Hor. Sir, I am going to visit a fiiend 
that’s sick. 

Cris. A friend I what is he ; do not I 
know him ? 

Hor. No, sir, you do not know him ; 
and 'tis not the worse for him. 

Cris. What’s his name ? where is he 
lodged ? 

Hor. Where I shall be fearful to draw 
you out of your way, sir; a great way 
hence ; pray, sir, let’s part. 

Cris. Nay, but where is’t? I prithee say. 
Hor. On the far side of all Tyber yonder, 
by Caesar's gardens.^ 

Cris. O, that’s my course directly ; I am 
for you. Come, go ; why stand'st thou? 

Hor. Yes, sir: marry, the plague is in 
that part of the city ; I had almost forgot 
to tell you, sir. 

CHs. Foh ! it is no matter, I fear no 
pestilence ; I have not offended Phoebus. ^ 
Hor. I have, it seems, or else this heavy 
scourge 

Could ne’er have lighted on me. 

Cris. Come along. 

Hor. I am to go down some half mile 
this way, sir, first, to speak with his phy- 
sician ; and from thence to his apothecary, 
where I shall stay the mixing of divers 
drugs. 

Cris. Why, it's all one, I have nothing 


^ On the far bide of all Tyber yonder, by 
C«esar's gardens. Had Shakspcare forgotten 
this when, in yulins Citsar, he placed the gar- 
dens on this side Tyber f or did he prefer the 
authority of North to that of his old acquain- 
tance. 

* 7 dear no pestilence ; I have not offended 
Pkcebus.] Alluding to the plague sent by 
Apollo among the Grecians, on account of the 
insult offered to his priest. — Horn. II. lib. i. 

Whal. 

^ long stocking,] In this age the breeches, 
VOL. L 


to do, and I love not to be idle ; I’ll bear 
thee company. How call's! thou the apothe- 
cary? 

Hor. O that I knew a name would fright 
him now I — 

Sir, Rhadamanthus, Rhadamanthus, sir. 
There’s one so call’d, is a just judge in 
hell, 

And doth inflict strange vengance on all 
those 

That here on earth torment poor patient 
spill Is. 

Cris. He dwells at the Three Furies, by 
Janus’s temple. 

Hor. Your pothecary does, sir. 

Cris. Heart, I owe him money for sweet- 
meats, and he has laid to arrest me, I hear : 
but 

Hor. Sir, I have made a most solemn 
vow, 1 will never bail any man. 

Cris. Well then, I'll swear, and speak 
him fair, if the worst come. But his name 
is Minos, not Rhadamanthus, Horace. 

Hor. That mny be, sir, I but guessed at 
his name by his sign. But your Minos ig 
a judge too, sir. 

Cris. I protest to thee, Horace (do but 
taste me once), if I do know myself, and 
mine own virtues truly, tliou wilt not make 
that esteem of Vai ills, or Virgil, orTibullus, 
or any of ’em indeed, as now in thy igno- 
rance thou dost ; which I am content to 
forgive. I would fain see which of these 
could pen more verses in a day, or with 
more facility, than I ; or tliat could court 
his mistress, kiss her liand, make better 
sport with her fan or her dog 

Hor. 1 cannot bail you yet, sir. 

Cris. Or that could move his body more 
gracefully, or dance better ; you should see 
me, were it not in the street 

Hor. Nor yet. 

Cris. Why, 1 have been a reveller, and 
at my cloth of silver suit, and my long 
stocking, *Mn my time, and will be again 

Hor. If you may be tnisted, sir. 

Cris. And then, lor my singing, Hermo- 


or, more properly, the drawers, with men of 
fashion, fell short of the knees, and the defect 
was supplied by long stockings, the tops of which 
were fastened under the drawers. This may be 
seen in most of the portraits of the times. 

This is Whalley’s note : he could scarcely be 
mistaken in what he represents as so common to, 
be seen ; and yet, before I read it, I always sup- 
posed the allusion to be to that kind of stocking 
which was drawn up very high, and then rolled 
back over the breeches, till it nearly touched the 
knee. 


<J 
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genes himself envies me, that is your only 
master of music you have in Rome. 

/for. Is your mother living, sir ? 

Crts, Au ! convert thy thoughts to some- 
what else, I pray thee. 

/lor. You have much of the mother in 
you, sir. Your father is dead ? 

Cris. Ay, I thank Jove, and my grand- 
father too, and all my kinsfolks, and well 
composed in their urns. 

/ior. The more their happiness, that rest 
in peace, 

Free from the abundant torture of thy 
tongue : 

Would I were with them too I 
Cris. What’s that, Horace ? 

/for. I now remember me, sir, of a sad 
fate I 

A cunning woman, one Sabella, sung,* 
When in her urn she cast my destiny, 
r >eing but a cluld. 

Cfcs. What was it, I pray thee ? 

/for. She told me I should surely never 
perish 

By famine, poison, or the enemy’s sword ; 
The hectic fever, cough, or pleurisy,^ 
Should never hurt me, nor the tardy gout : 
But in my time I sfjould be once surprised 
By a strong tedious talker, that should vex 
And almost bring me to consumption : 
Therefore, if I were wise, she warned me 
shun 

All such long-winded molesters as my bane ; 
For if I could but scape tha< one discourser, 
I might no doubt prove an r^ld aged man. — 
By your leave, sir. j [Going. 

Cris. Tut, tut; abandon this idle humour, 
'tis nothing but melancholy. Fore Jove, 
now I think on't, I am to appear in court 
here, to answer to one that has me in suit : 
sweet Horace, go with me, this is my hour; 
if 1 neglect it, the law proceeds against me. 
Thou art familiar with these things : pri- 
thee, if thou lov’st me, go. 

/for. Now, let me die, sir, if I know 
your laws, 

* On€ Sabella^ Jonson has fob 

lowed Horace in his Epodes, and made a pro- 
per name of this adjective : 

** Instwt fnihi fatutn triste^ Sabella 
Quod Pu4ro cecinit divina mota arms urna. 

What follows is translated with considerable 
pleasantry and ^irit. 

* The Hectic cou^k, or pleurisy 

Were disorders most incident to the climate of 
Italy : the pleurisy, or laterum dolor, we meet 
with frequently in classic authors ; and it is now 
the most reigning disorder, during the luinmer 
mOlRhs.— WHAL. ' 


Or have the power to stand still half so 
long 

In their loud courts, as while a case is 
argued. 

Besides, you know, sir, where I am to go, 
And the necessity 

Cris. ’Tis true. 

Hot. I hope the hour of my release be 
come : he will, upon this consideration, dis- 
charge me, sure. 

Cris. Troth, I am doubtful what I may 
best do, whether to leave thee or my affairs, 
Horace. 

Hor. O Jupiter ! me, sir, me, by any 
means ; I beseech you, me, sir. 

Cris. No, faith, I'll venture tho'^enow; 
thou shalt see 1 love thee: come, Horace. 

Hor. Nay, then lam desperate : I follow 
you, sir. ’Tis hard contending with a man 
that overcomes thus. 

Cris. And how deals Mecnenas with 
tliee? liberally, ha? is he open-handed? 
bountiful ? 

Hor. He’s still himself, sir. 

Cris. Troth, Horace, thou art exceeding 
happy in thy friends and acquaintance ; 
they are all most choice spirits, and of the 
first rank of Romans: I do not know that 
poet, I protest, has used his fortune more 
prosperously than thou hast. If thou 
wouldst bring me known to Mecamas, I 
should second thy desert well ; thou sliouldst 
find a good sure assistant of me, one that 
would speak all good of thee in thy absence, 
and be content with the next place, not 
envying thy reputation with thy patron. 
Let me not live, but I think thou and I, in 
a small time, should lift them all out of 
favour, both Virgil, Varius, and the best 
of them, and enjoy him wholly to our- 
selves. 

Hor. Gods, you do know it, I can hold 
no longer ; 

This brize has pricked my patience.^ Sir, 
your silkness 

Clearly mistakes Mecoenas and his house, 


* 77/ A brize pricked my patience.^ The 
brize is the gad*fly, the constant persecutor of 
cattle in the summer. The use of this word is 
so common, that an example of it seems .scarcely 
necessary ; the following, however, from Dryden, 
is entirely to the purpose : 

** This flying plague, to mark its quality, 
Oestros, the Grecians call ; asyfus we : 

A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; — their stlngt 
draw blood, 

And drive the cattle madding through the 
wood.** — Georg. iU. 
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To think there breathes a spirit beneath 
his roof, 

Subject unto those poor affections 
Of undermining envy and detraction, 
Moods only proper to base grovelling 
minds. 

That place is not in Rome, I dare afhrm. 
More pure or free from such low common 
evils. 

There’s no man grieved that this is thought 
more rich, 

Or this more learned ; each man hath his 
place. 

And to his merit his reward of grace, 
Which, with a mutual love, they all em- 
brace. 

Cris. You report a wonder ; 'tis scarce 
credible, this. 

Hor. I am no torturer to enforce you to 
believe it ; but it is so. 

Cris, Why, this inflames me with a more 
ardent desire to be his, than before ; l)ut I 
doubt I shall find the entrance to Ins 
familiarity somewhat more than ditlleult, 
Horace. 

Hor. Tut, you’ll conquer him, as you 
have done me ; there’s no standing out 
against you, sir, I see that: either your 
importunity, or the intimation of your good 
parts, or 

Cris. Nay, I’ll bribe his porter, and the 
grooms of his chamber; make his doors 
open to me tliat way first, and then Til 
observe my times. Say he should (‘\lrude 
me his house to-day, shall I theieloie 
desist, or let fall my suit to-morrow ? No; 
I'll attend him, follow him, meet him in 
the street, the liighways, run by his coach, 
never leave him. What ! man hath no- 
thing given him in this file without much 
labour 

Hor. And impudence. 

Archer of heaven, PlKubus, take thy bow, 
And with a full-drawn shaft nail to the 
earth 

This Python, that I may yet run hence and 
live: 

Or, brawny Hercules, do thou come down, 
And, tho' thou mak’st it up thy thirteenth 
labour, 


Rescue me from this hydra of discourse 
here. 

Enter Fuscus Aristius. 

Ari, Horace, well met. 

Hor. O welcome, my reliever ; 

Aristius, as thou lov’st me, ransom me. 

Ari. What ail’st thou, man? 

Hor. 'Death, I am seized on liere 
By a land remora I cannot stir. 

Nor move, but as he pleases. 

Cris. Wilt thou go, Horace? 

Hor. Heart ! he cleaves to me like 
Alcides’ shirt. 

Tearing my fiesh and sinews : O, I’ve been 
vexed 

And tortured with him beyond forty 
fevers. 

For Jove’s sake, find some means to take 
me from him. 

Ari. Yes, I will; — but I’ll go first and 
tell Meccienas. [Aside. 

Cris. Come, shall we go? 

An. The jest will make his eyes run, 
i' faitli. \_Aside. 

Hor. Nay, Aristius ! 

Ari. Farewell, Horace. [Going. 

Hor. 'Death! will he leave me? Fuscus 
Aristius I do you hear? (fods of Rome! 
You said you had somewhat to say to me 
m private. 

Ari. Ay, but I see you are now’ employed 
with that gentleman ; ’twerc offence to 
trouble you; I'll take some fitter oppor- 
tunity farew’cdl. [Exit. 

Hor. Mischief and torment I O my soul 
and heart, 

How are you cramped wath anguish I 
Death itsifif 

Brings not the like convulsions. O, this 
day I 

'Fhat ever I should view thy tedious 
face. 

Cris. Horace, what passion, what hu- 
mour is this ? 

Hor. Away, good prodigy, affiict me 
not. — 

A friend, and mock me thus I Never was 
man 

So left under the axe. — 


' By a land remora :] Remora is the Latin 
name of a fish that adheres to the sides and 
keels of ships, and retards their way. Thus 
Mayne : 

No remora that stops your fleet, 
like Serjeants gallants in the street.'* 

City Match. 


Figuratively it is taken for any impediment or 
obstacle wliatevcr. — Whal. 

* r It take some Jitter opportunity Aris- 
tius has not full justice done him. There is nothing 
in Horace more amusing than the manner in 
which this person, who must have been a very 
sprightly, humourous, and agreeable gentleman, 
plays on the visible impatience of his friend. 
Here he takes his leave very tamely. 
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Enter Minos, with two Lictors. 

How now? 

Min. That’s he in the embroidered hat 
there, with the ash-coloured feather his 
name is Laberius Crispinus. 

Lid. Laberius Crispiaus, I arrest you in 
the Emperor’s name. 

Cris. Me, sir 1 do you arrest me ? 

Lid, Ay, sir, at the suit of Master Minos 
the apothecary. 

Hor. 'Ilian ks, great Apollo, I will not 
slip thy favour oitered me in in\ esc apt\ for 
my fortunes. [Ad// hi’sii/y. 

Cris. Master Minos ! I know no Master 
Minos. Wiiere’s Horace? Horace! 
Horace 1 

Alin. Sir, do not you know me? 

Cris. O yes, I know you, Master Minos ; 
cry you mercy. But Horace ? Gods me, 
is he gone ? 

Min. Ay, and so would you too, if you 
knew how. — Officer, look to him. 

Cris. Do you hear, Mastc r M inos ? pray 
let us be used like a man of our own 
fashion. By Janus and Jupucr, I meant to 
have paid you next week every drachm. 
Seek not to eclipse my reputation thus 
vulgarly. 

Min. Sir, your oaths cannot serve you ; 
you know I have forborne you long. 

Cris. I am conscious of it, sir. Nay, I 
beseech you, gentlemen, do not exhale me 
thus remember 'tis but forsw'cct meats 

Lid. Sweet meat must have sour sauce, 
sir. Come along. 

Cris. Sweet Master Minos, I am for- 


^ That's iiey with the asli-coloiued /t’af/tcr 
there,! Which Ueckci (or whocvci is nu .int by 
Crispijuis) probably vvoic.'—at li.asi he sccmiis to 
resent the meniioii of it in his ii all's I Jot ihook: 
** Now, sir, if the writer hath brouj.ht j'our 
feather on the stage,” ^c. Sec p. 25. 

® Do not e:diale ttte thus ;\ i.e , drag me out. 
This is the language of ancient Pistol, aiul cor- 
roborates the conjecture of Malone on the mean- 
ing of the expression in JJenry D., act ii. sc. i. 
It IS strange that Sieevcns should reject this ex- 
planation ; and it is still more strange that 
neither of these distinguished commentators 
should be aware of the applicatioa of the word 
by Jouson. 

* Enter Tucca and Pyigi ] It appesurs that 
Tucca has now two boys m his train. ^ It would 
be as well if Jonsou had anglicised his dramatis 
personx, here and elsewhere. I should give 
them the common appellations, if the frequent 
recurrence of their Latin names in the dialogue 
did not forbid it. The reader will therefore 
please to recollect that Histrio stands for player, 
Aiid Pyr^s for pa^e. I presume that the 
ftulhor gave this ironical appellation (Pyrf^us is 


feited to eternal disgrace, if you do not 
commiserate. Good officer, be not so 
officious. 

Enter Tucca and Pyrgi.^ 

Tuc. Why, how now, my good brace of 
bloodhounds, whither do you drag the 
gentleman ? You miingrels, you curs, you 
ban-dogs ! we are Captain 'Lucca that talk 
to you, you inhuman pilchers.** 

Alin. Sir, he is their prisoner. 

Tuc. 'i heir pestilence ! What are you > 
sir. 

Min. A citizen of Rome, sir, 

Tuc. Then you are not far distant from 
a fool, sir. 

Mill. A pothecary, sir. 

Tuc. I knew thou wast not a physician : 
foil I out of my nostrils, thou stink’st of 
lotiiini and the syringe ; away, quack- 
salver ! — Follower, my sword. 

I Pyr. Here, noble leader; you’ll do no 
harm with it. I'll tmst you. \^Aside. 

Tuc. Do you hear, you, goodman slave ? 
Hook, ram, rogue, catchpole, loose the 
gentleman, or by my velvet arms 

Lid. What will you do, sir? 

[Strikes up his heelSy and seizes his 
sword. 

Tuc. Kiss thy hand, my honourable 
active varlet, and embrace thee thus. 

I I^yr. O patient metamorphosis ! 

Tuc. My swonl, iny tall rascal. 

Lid. Nay, soft, sir ; some wiser than 
some. 

Tuc, What! and a wit too? By Pluto, 


a tower) to the latter on account of their dimi- 
iiuiive size. 

* You inhuman pllchers ] So he calls the 
Serjeants of the Counter, cither from the glossy 
e\erlvisiing, or leather coats, which they usually 
wore Iblclies or pilcliers are skins (from pet/is), 
and, in a more general sense, coverings of fur, 
woolkii, &c. Sliakfpeare uses the word for the 
slieath of a sword; and his contemporaries, for ! 
that “most sweet robe of durance, a buff j 
jerkin.** Nash speaks of a carman in a leather 
pilche; and Decker twits Jonson more than 
once with wearing it : “Thou hast forgot how 
thou amhied’st in a leather pilche by a play- 1 
waggon, and took’st mad Jeronimo's part to get ! 
service amongst the mimicks.” “Whence it 
appears," bays Steevens, with unusual glee, 

“ that Ben Jouson acted Hieronimo in the Spanish 
Tragedy ; the speech being addressed to Horace, 
under which name old Ben is ridiculed.” At 
the time alluded to, old Ben might probably be 
about twenty years of age : but Steevens is too 
ready to trust the calumnies of any of Jonson'i ; 
enemies. There are reasons for thlnkmg that j 
Ben never played Hieronimo. . 
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thou must be cherished, slave; here's three 
drachms for thee ; hold. 

3 Pyr, There's half his lendings gone. 

Tuc. Give me. 

Lict. No, sir, your first word shall stand ; 
I'll hold all. 

Tuc. Nay, but, rogue 

Lict. You would make a rescue of our 
prisoner, sir, you. 

Tuc. I a rescue ! Away, inhuman varlet. 
Come, come, I never relish above one jest 
at most ; do not disgust me, sirrali ; do 
not, rogue 1 I tell thee, rogue, do not. 

Lict. How, sir ? rogue ? 

Tuc. Ay; why, lliou art not angiy, 
rascal, art thou ? 

Lict. I cannot tell, sir ; I am little better 
upon these terms. 

Tuc. Ha, gods and fiends! why, dost 
hear, rogue thou ? give me thy hand ; I say 
unto thee, thy Inind, rogue. What, dost 
not thou know me ? not me, rogue ? not 
Captain Tucca, rogue? 

Min. Come, pray surrender the gentle- 
man his sword, othcer ; we’ll have no hglit- 
ing here. 

Tuc. What’s thy name ? 

Mi7i. Minos, an't please you. 

Tuc. Minos ! Come hither, Minos ; 
thou art a wise fellow, it seems ; let me talk 
with thee. 

Cris. Was ever wretch so wretched as 
unfortunate I ! 

Tuc. Thou art one of the centiimviri, 
old boy, art not 

Min. No indeed, master captain. 

Tuc. Go to, thou shall be then ; I’ll have 


1 Thou art one of the centuinviri, old hoy^ art 
not .^] The centumviri were a body of men, 
chosen three out of every tribe, for tlic judgment 
ot such matters as the pnjetor.s coinmiUcd to 
their decision. This office was one of the fii^l 
steps to public preferment. — W hal. 

2 Fourscore sir.] A .sesterce v^as 

worth about two-pcnce of our money ; so that the 
whole of Crispinus’ debt did not much exceed 
twelve .shillings. 

* Thou shalt give my boy that girdle and 
hangers,] Previously to noticing the text, I 
wish to introduce a few words, which were inad- 
vertently omitted in their proper olace, respect- 
ing the dress of our ancestors. Over the shirt 
they wore a tight vesty or waistcoat, to the skirts 
of which were appended a number of tagged 
strings, or, as they were then called, points: 
these were designed to support the hose or large 
slopsy also furnished with points, by which they 
were tied or trussed to the vest. This awkward 
mode of supplying the place of buttons, ren- 
dered assistance at all times desirable, and, in 
•ome cases, absolutely necessary. Every man 
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thee one, Minos. Take ray sword from 
these rascals, dost thou see! go, do it; I 
cannot attempt with patience. What does 
this gentleman owe thee, little Minos? 

Min. Fourscore sesterties, sir.^ 

Tuc. What, no morel Come, thou shalt 
release him, Minos; what, I'll be his bail, 
thou shalt take my word, old boy, and 
cashier these furies : thou shalt do't, I say, 
thou shalt, little Minos, thou shalt. 

Cris. Yes ; and as I am a gentleman and 
a reveller, I'll make a piece of poetry, and 
absolve all, within these five days. 

Tuc. Come, Mi nos is not to learn how 
to use a gentleman of quality, I know.— 
My sw'ord. If he pay thee not, I will, and 
I must, old boy. d'hou shalt be my pothe- 
cary too. Hast good eringos, Minos? 

Mm. Tile Ixst in Rome, sir. 

Tuc. Go to, then Vermin, know the 

house. 

I Pyr. I warrant you, colonel. 

Tuc. For this gentleman, Minos 

Min. I’ll lake your word, captain. 

Tuc. d'hou hau it. My sword. 

Mm. Yes, sir. Rut you must discharge 
the ariest, Master (Jiispinus. 

Tuc. How% Minos! Look in the gen- 
tleman’s face, and but read his silence. 
Pay, pay; 'tis honour, Minos. 

Cris. By Jove, sweet captain, you do 
most infinitely endear and oblige me to you. 

Tuc. d'ut, I cannot compliment, by Mars ; 
but, Jupiter love me, as 1 love good words 
and good clothes, and there’s an end. Thou 
shalt give my boy that girdle and hangers,*^ 
when thou hast worn them a little more. 


had a page, whose office it was to truss his points; 
ill plan) langu.ige, to tie up his breeches : Master 
Stephen (ante, p. 8 a) entreats Brainworm to 
“ help to him a little and, indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to mention an old comedy in 
winch some allusion to this practice is not to be 
found. The vest was fastened by girdle y ftir- 
nished with a pair of loops, i.e., hangers y in which 
the dagger was constantly worn. This article 
of finery was adorned with fringes and tassels of 
needlework ; and a lady would sometimes con- 
descend to embroider a girdle and hangers for a 
favourite lover, or a relation. Joicc tells her 
brother that ** since he came to the Inns o* Court, 
she had wrought him a faire pair of hangert .** — 
Greeif s Tu Quoque. They were often very costly. 
Thus, in that rare old song of Jackie is grown a 
gentleman : 

** Thy belt was made of a white leather thonge, 
Which thou and thy father wore so longe, 

Is turned to hangers of velvet stronge. 

With gold and pearle embroydered amongc." 

If a hat and feather, a satin cloak, and a pair of 
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Crts. O Jupiter I captain, he shall have 
them now, presently : — Please you to be 
acceptive, young gentleman. 

I Pyr, Yes, sir, fear not ; I shall accept ; 
I have a pretty foolish humour of taking, 
if you knew all. \^Aside, 

Tuc, Not now, you shall not take, boy. 

Cris. By my truth and earnest, but he 
shall, captain, by your leave. 

Tuc. Nay, an he swear by his truth and 
earnest, take it, boy; do not make a gentle- 
man forsworn. 

Lid. Well, sir, there's your sword ; but 
thank Master Minos ; you had not carried 
it as you do else. 

Tuc. Minos is just, and you are knaves, 
and 

Lid. What say you, sir? 

Tuc. Pass on, my good scoundrel, pass 
on, I honour thee : [Exciad Lictors.J But 
that I hate to have action with such base 
rogues as these, you should have S(^en me 
unrip their noses now, and have sent them 
to the next barber’s to stitching for do 
you see — I am a man of humour, and I do 
love the varlets, the honest varlets, they 
have wit and valour, and are indeed good 

profitable, errant rogues, as any live 

in an empire. Dost fhou hear, poetaster? 
Di? Crispinus.] second me. Stand up, 
Minos, close, gather, yet, so ! Sir, (thou 
shalt have a quarter share, be resolute) you 
shall, at my request, take Minos by the 
hand here, little Minos, 1 will have it so ; 
all friends, and a health : be not inexo- 


boots were added to these, the costume was 
complete, and the gallant was equipped in the 
most fashionable mode during the early part of 
the seventeenth century. 

^ And have sent thetn to the next barber's to 
stitching, The barbers in Jonson’s days 

practised many inferior parts of surgery. 

Whal. 

^ And are, indeed, good, profitable — errant 
fVgues, ^c.] This is the crxrjixa napl virovoiav, 
in which Jonson and his master, Aristophanes, 
so much delight : , 


so much delight : j 

AAX' ov <r€ Kpv\p<ii’ TU)V c/xwv ynp otfcercav 

Uurorarot^ riyovfxai. <r«, Kat — Kh^nnaaTov. 

Plut. V. 2 % 

^ And fioi strike or vail /‘t? a man-of-war?] 
i.c„ to himself. The allusion is to merchant 
vessels vailing, or lowering their topsails or 
their colours to a king’s ship. To vail, as I have 
already observed, p. 131 a, occurs incessantly 
in our old dramatists, and always in the same 
sense, yiz. as a mark of inferiority or submission. 

* You two-penny tear-mouth So he calls 
the players, from the two-penvy gallery in the 
^eatres of that age.— W hal. 

• you have Fortunj^, &^c.] He alludes to the 


rable. And thou shalt impart the wine, 
old boy, thou shalt do it, little Minos, thou 
shalt ; make us pay it in our physic. VV'hat ! 
we must live, and honour the Gods some- 
times ; now Bacchus, now Comus, now 
Priapus; every god a little. 
by.] What's he that stalks by there, boy, 
Pyrgus? You were best let him pass, 
sirrah ; do, ferret, let him pass, do 

2 Pyr. ’Tis a player, sir. 

Tmc. a player! call him, call the lousy 
slave hither; what, will he sail by, and not 
once strike, or vail to a man of vvar?^ lia! — 
Do you hear, you player, rogue, stalker, 
come back here ; — 

Enter ITistrio. 

No respect to men of worship, you slave ! 
what, you are proud, you rascal, are you 
proud, ha? you grow rich, do you, and 
purchase, you two-penny tear-mouth ?^ you 
have Fortunp:,'’ and the good year on 
your side, you stinkard, you have, you 
have I 

Hist. Nay, sweet captain, be confined 
to some reason ; I protest I saw you not, 
sir. 

Tuc. You did not ! where was your 
sight, Oedipus? you walk with hare’s eyes, 
do you ? ril have them glazed, rogue ; an 
you say the word, they shall be glazed for 
you : come, we must have you turn fiddler, 
again, slave, get a base viol at your back, and 
march m a tawmey coat, with one sleeve, 
to Goose-fair then you’ll know us, you'll 


Fortune playhouse, one of the earliest theatres 
in London, and situate somewhere about White- 
cross-street. [In Golden-lane, Barbican. — F.C.] 
® March in a Vawn^y -coat, with one sleeve, to 
Goose-fair.] This is the colour still most affected 
by such as grind music at the vestibule of the 
palace of King Solomon, or the royal tiger from 
Bengal, at races and country fairs. “The widow, 
and two of her gallants, being at the fair, entered 
a tavern, where they had not sitten long, but in 
comes a noise (a company) of musicians in taw- 
ney coats, who, putting off their cappes, asked 
if they 7 vould have any music.'' — Hist. 0/ John 
Efevochombe. Goose-fair, or, as it is usually 
called, Green-goose fair, is mentioned by many 
of Jonson’s contemporaries. Thus Glapthorne, 
in that excellent old comedy, H^it in a Con- 
stable : 

** And you, 

That are the precious paragons of the city 
And scorn our country sports, can have your 
meetings 

At Islington and Green-goose fair, and sip 
A zealous glass of wine. 

It is still held (as in the ^et’s days) on Whitsun- 
monday, at Bow, near Stratford, in Essex ; and 
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see us then, you will, gulch,* you will, 
llien, Will' t please your worship to have 
any music ^ captain f 

Hist. Nay, good captain. 

Tuc. What, do you laught, Howleglas !- 
death, you perstemptuous varlet, I am 
none of your fellows ; I have commanded 
a hundred and fifty such rogues, I. 

2 Pyr. Ay, and most of that hundred 
and fifty have been leaders of a legion. 

S^Aside. 

Hist. If I have exhibited wrong, I’ll 
tender satisfaction, captain. 

Tuc, Say’st thou so, honest vermin ! 
Give me thy hand ; thou shalt make us a 
supper one of these nights. 

Hid. When you pletuse, by Jove, cap- 
tain, most willingly. 

Tuc. Dost thou swear’ To-morrow then ; 
say and hold, slave. There wro. som(i of 
you players honest gentlemeiohke scoun- 
drels, and suspected to liave some w it, as 
well as your poets, both at drinking .md 
I breaking of jests, and are companions for 
; gallants. A man may skekU’r ye, now and 
then, of half a dozen shillings, or so. Dust 
thou not know that Ibintalahus there?’ 


takes its name from younj^ t>r gyren g;>rs(\ whali 
form the principal pait uf the entertainment In 
Jonson’s time, probably, itinerant companies of 
players resorted there : but all this seems very 
Strange at Rome ! 

’ y^ou will, gulch,] Gulch is a stupid, fat- 
headed fellow. The word occurs in the old 
comedy of “You muddy guhh, dare 
you look me in the face V — Sec Old Plays. 

W II .A I.. 

* What, do you laugh, Howleglas !j There 
is an allusion to this person in the Latin poem 
called Grohiajius : 

** Fecit idem quondam vir fafnigcratus uhigue, 
Nomina cui specula noctua juncia dcdit.'' 

On which the English translator has the follow- 
ing note ! “ Here the author .'dlinles to a hook 

written in Dutch, intituled, The Life 0/ Uylc' 
sp(gel\ nr Owl-glass, an hero of equal rank with 
Tom Tram in English,” — Wual. See the Al- 
chemist. 

* Dost thou not knoau that Pantalabus there ?] 
In the quarto it is, that Caprichio there. Perhaps 
it should be Pantolabus, as in Horace, unices 
Jonson thought Pantalabus more agreeable to 
etymology. The real appellation of this person 
was Mallius : his nickname he acquired from 
borrowing money of everyone he met. It does 
not appear in what Crispinus resembled Pania- 
labus ; the “skeldcring captain” himself was 
much more like him. — But difficulties increase at 
every step ; Langbaine, who probably spoke the 
language of his time, roundly asserts that 
Decker is la.shed under the character of Cris- 
pinus ; and his assertion has been repeated by 

I 

i 


Hist, No, I assure you, captain. 

Tuc, Go; and be acquainted with him 
then ; he is a gentleman, parcel poet, you 
slave ; his father was a man of worship, I 
tell thee. Go, he pens high, lofty, in a 
new stalking strain, bigger than half the 
rhymers in the town again : he was born to 
fill thy mouth, Minotaurus, he was, he will 
tench thee to tear and rand. Rascal, to 
him, cherish his muse, go ; thou hast forty — 
forty shillings, I mean, stinkard ; give him 
in earnest, do, he shall write for thee, 
slave P If he pen for thee once, thou shalt 
not need to travel with thy pumps full of 
ipavel any more, after a blind jade and a 
hamper, and stalk upon boards and barrel 
heads to an old cracked trumpet. 

Hist. Troth, I think I have not so much 
about me, captain. 

Tuc. It's no matter ; give him what thou 
hast, stiff-toe, I’ll give my word for the 
rest ; though it lack a shilling or two, it 
^IvilU not ; go, thou art an honest shifter ; 
I’ll h ive the statute repealed for thee.^ — 
Minos, I must tell thee, Minos, tliou hast 
(lejrcird yon gmitlcmau's spirit exceed- 
ingly ; dost observe, dost note, little Minos? 


every writer on the subject, without a single ex- 
< option, to the pi esent day. But is this the fact ? 
Nothing of what follows can be applied to 
I )ecker ; his father was not “ a man of worship,” 
nor did he “ pen high, lofty, in a new stalking 
strain,” Briefly, “I do now,” like Stephano, 
“ let loose my opinion,” that the Crispinus of 
Jonson IS Marston, to whom every word of 
tins directly points. This will derange much 
confident criticism ; but I shall be found even- 
tually in the right. Decker I take to be the 
Demetrius of the present play. He is treated 
with far more contempt than Cnspinus^ who, on 
the other hand, is persecuted with more 
severity. I know not the origin of our poet’s 
ipiarrcl with either ; but he denies, and I be- 
lieve with truth, that he made the first attack. 

Give him earytest, do, he shall xorite for 
fhee, slave .^J I'hl'- was not an uncommon prac- 
tice : and time and the diligence of Mr. Malone 
have bi ought to light many memorandums of Mr. 
Henslowc, the pioprictor of several of our old 
theatres, which prove that Jonson himself was 
often obliged to have recourse to it. Had Ben for- 
gotten this? or were his circumstances so much 
changed for the better in a few niunths, that he had 
no ai)\)reliensions of a similar necessity in future ? 

* Go, thou art aft honest shf ter ; P ll have the 
statute repealed for thee.] Meaning that by 
which unauthorized players were declared rogues 
and vagabonds, see p. 2 1 2 In the quarto Tucca 
addresses himself to Minos, “Thouartan honest 
tiveiity t the hundred, Til have,” &c. Here the 
allusion is to the statute of X3th Eliz. confirming 
that passed in 3rd Henry V., which reduced all 
legal interest to ten fet cent. 
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Mm. Yes, sir. < 

Tuc. Go to then, raise, recover, do; ] 
suffer him not to droop in prospect of a ] 
player, a rogue, a stager : put twenty into J 
his hand, twenty sesterces I mean, and let 
nobody see ; go, do it, the work shall com- 
mend itself ; be Minos,* I'll pay. ( 

Min. Yes, forsooth, captain. j 

a Pyr, Do not we serve a notable shark? 

[Aside. ] 

Tuc. And what new matters have you 

now afoot, sirrah, ha? I would fain come ] 
with my cockatrice one day, and see a play, 
if I knew when there were a good bawdy 
one ; but they say you have nothing but 
Humours, kRVj<:Ls, and Satires,^ that 
gird and f — t at the time, you slave. 

Hist. No, I cissure you, captain, not we. 
They are on the other side of Tybcr: we 
have as much ribaldry in our plays as can 
be, as you would wish, captain: all the 
sinners in the suburbs come and applaud 
our action daily. 

Tuc. I hear you’ll bring me o’ the sla;;'' 
there ; you’ll play me, they say ; I shall be 
presented by a sort of copper-laced scoun- 
drels of you: life of Pluto! an you stage me, 
stinkard, your mansions shall sweat for’t, 
your tabernacles, varlets, your Globes, and 
your Triumphs.^ 

Hist. Not w^, by Phoebus, captain ; do 
not do us imputation without desert. 

Tuc. I will not, my good two-penny 
rascal; reach me thy neuf.-* Dost hear? 
what wilt thou give me a week for my brace 

1 Pe Minos^l Be just, 1 5;iippo<;e ; but it is 
not easy to explain all the extravagances of this 
whimsical character 

* You have ftoihirtL^ hut Humours, Revels, 
Satires,] A romphincnt paid by the author 

to his own plays.- -W HAL 

* Your Gloh^ii and jour Triumphs.) Alluding 
to playhouses of those names By those on the 
other side of Tyber, mentioned in the preceding 
speech, are meant the Globe, the Swan, and the 
Hope playhouses, which were situated on the 
Banksidein Southwark. Of the Triumph, there 
is no mention in the list of playhouses which ! 
subsisted about this time. — Whal. 

* Reach me thy neuf] Neuf, or niefy is a 
north-country word for hand or fist. It frequently 
occurs in Shakspeare. — Whal. 

* O do^ui days, &.C.] I suspect that Shak- 
speare (First Part of Henry IV ,) confounded 
AVw Cambyses with this King Darius. Fal- 
sUft^s solemn fustian bears not the slightest re- 
setpblance, either in metre or in matter, to the 
vein of King Cambyses. Kyng D ary us, whose 
** doleful strain " is here burlesqued, was a pithie 
and pleasant E^tterlude, printed about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

* O the is wilder, &€.] This is from the poor 


of beagles here, my little point-trussers? 
you shall have them act among ye.— Sirrah, 
you, pronounce. — Thou shall hear him 
speak in King Darius’ doleful strain. 

1 Pyr. O doleful days I"* O direful 
deadly dump I 

0 wicked world, and worldly wickedness ! 
How can I hold my fist from crying, 

thump. 

In rue of this right rascal wretchedness?” 

Tuc. In an amorous vein now, sirrah : 
peace I 

\ Pyr. “O, she is wilder,^ and more 
hard, withal. 

Than beast, or bird, or tree, or stony wall. 
Yet might she love me, to uprear her state: 
Ay, but perhaps she hopes some nobler 
mate. 

Yet might she love me, to content her fire : 
Ay, but her reason masters her di'sire. 

Yet might she love me as her beauty’s 
thrall : 

Ay, but I fear she cannot love at all.” 

1 Tuc. Now the horrible, fierce soldier, 
you, sirrah. 

2 Pyr. ' ‘ What ! will I brave thee ? ay, 
and beard thee too ; 

A Roman spirit scorns to bear a brain 
So full of base pusillanimity.” 

Hisf. Exccll(.nt ! 

Tuc. Nay, thou shalt see that shall 
ravish thee anon; prick up thine ears, stin- 
kard. — The ghost, boys? 

1 Pyr. “Vindictal ”7 

2 Pyr. “ Timoria !” 

persecuted play of old Jeronimo : certainly it 
must have been much in vogue, to make these 
eternal allusions to it so popular. 

^ The ghost, hoys. 

I Pyr. Vindicta!\ Here again Jonson is 
accused of sneering at Shakspeare ! Nay, so de- 
termined are the commentators to find enemies 
to this great poet (who probably had none), that 
they even charge the anonymous author of A 
Pf^arnino for Fair Women with a hostile attack 
upon him, in the following lines : 

“ A filthie whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foiile sheet, or a leather pilch, 
Comes screaming like a pigge half stickt, 

And cries, Yindicta, revenge, revenge t* 

Though the words are not in Hamlet, but, like 
Jonson’s, literally taken from the ^host of Alba- 
nactus, in the old tragedy of Locrine. 

This absurd piece of fustian seems to have 
shared with Jeronimo (to which it is infinitely 
inferior) the ridicule of the wits of James’s days : 
allusions to it frequently occur, and particularly 
: to the ‘‘whining of this filthie ghost.” Thus 
Fletcher : “In de.spite of thee, my master, and 
r thy master, the grand devil himself, Viftdicta I 
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1 Pyr, Vindicta !'* 

2 Pyr, Timoriar* 

1 Pyr, '* Veni I" 

2 Pyr, Veni V 

Tuc. Now, thunder, sirrah, you the 
rumbling player. 

2 Pyr, Ay, but somebody must cry 
Murder! then, in a small voice. ^ 

Tuc, Your fellow-sharer there shall do’t : 
Cry, sirrah, cry. 

1 Pyr, “ Murder, murder !" 

^2 Pyr, “Who calls out murder ? lady, 
was it you?" 

Hist. O, admirable good, I protest. 

Tuc. Sirrah boy, brace your drum a 
little straiter, and do the t’other fellow 
there, he in the — what sha’ call him — and 
yet stay too. 

2 Pyr. “ Nay, an thou dalliest, then I 
am thy foe, 

And fear shall force what friendship can- 
not win ; 

Thy death shall bury what thy life conceals. 
Villain I thou diest lor more respecting 
her " 

1 Pyr. “ O stay, my lord." 

2 Pyr. “Than me: 

Yet speak the truth, and I will guerdon 
thee ; 


vindicta P — Fair Maid of the Inn. And Cris- ' 
pinus himself : 

“ Ant. Vindicta ! 

Alb. Mellida! 

Ant. Vindicta! 

Alb, Antonio I" — Antonio's Rei'engc. 

* In a small voice!\ i.e., a feminine voice, like 

that of Mrs. Anne Pas^e. The allusion .^c^ain is 
to Jeronimo^ where Belimpeiia exclaims, on the 
seiaure of Horatio : j 

“ Mnrderl murder I help, Hieroniino.’' ] 

* “ D—ned be thy ipt-tsf &c J t his absurd 
rant, which is ridiculed by so many of our old 
dramatists, is parodied fiom The Battle of 
Alcazar. \w Eastward Hoe I written by Jon- 
son^ Chapman, and Marston in conjunction, 
Quicksilver, a profligate apprentice, whose lan- 
guage, like Pistofs, is made up of burlesque 
scraps from old plays, introduces two or three 
words of this parody ; upon which Mr. Steevens 
observes: “This is a fragment from Pistol / I 
should not hesitate to pronounce such parts of 
this play as are written in ridicule of Shakspeare 
to be Jonson's.” It requires no common assu- 
rance in the authors of such wanton and out- 
rageous calumny, to talk of the malignity of J on- 
son. It was surely the prototype of Steevens 
who sat for Macilente. 

* Now you shall see me do the Moor :] Not 
j Othello, as it luckily falls out, but Muley, a cha- 
, racter in the old play mentioned in the preceding 
^ note. 


But if thou dally ^ c. 
diest." 

Tuc, Enough of this, boy. ' v 
2 Pyr. “Why then lament thefeii . 
d — ned be thy guts 

Unto King Pluto's hell, and princely 

Erebus, 2 

For sparrows must have food " 

Hist. Pray, sweet captain, let one of 
them do a little of a lady. 

Tuc. O, he will make thee eternally 
enamoured of him, there : do, sirrah, do ; 
'twill allay your fellow's fury a little. 

1 Pyr. “Master, mock on; the scorn 
thou givest me, 

Pray Jove some lady may return on thee.” 

2 Pyr. Now you shall see me do the 
Moor master, lend me your scarf a little. 

Tuc. Here, 'tis at thy service, boy. 

2 Pyr. You, Master Minos, hark hither 
a little. 

\Exit with Minos, to make himself 
ready. 

Tuc. How dost like him? art not rapt, 
art not tickled now? dost not applaud, 
rascal ? dost not applaud ? 

Htd. Yes: what will you ask for them 
a week, captain ? 

Tuc. No, you mangoni^ing slave,** I 


* Noy you mangonizing slave From mangOy 
Lat. a slave-merchant. — W hal. 

It is impossible to say who is meant by His- 
trio : but it may be conjectured, from this re- 
proachful term, that be bad been accessary in 
sciiucing some of the “children of the revels" 
to join the coinpaiiv at his own theatre. 'I'he 
remainder of this act is merely personal ; indeed 
the author makes no scruple of avowing it ; 

“ Now, for the play^^rs, it is true I taxed them, 

And yet but some," &c. 

It is to no purpose ihat he endeavours to save 
himself by saying th»at he “used no names," for 
Poluphagus, /Enobarbus, Frisker, and father 
Aisop, the poliiiciany as the quarto calls him, 
are so characteristically described as to make 
the discovery of theii real names a task of no 
great difficulty to thei»' contemporaries. When 
a staunch hound opens, it is curious to note with 
what eagerness the yelping curs, “ Tray, Blanche, 
and Sweetheart," rush headlong in and swell the 
cry. Messrs. Steevens and Malone content 
their spleen, in geneial, with harping on the 
“malignity of Jonson to Shakspeare P their 
zany, Mr. Thomas Davies, takes up the idle 
calumny, and embellislies it with ingenious addi- 
tions of his own. Jonson, it seems, not only 
abused and insulted Shakspeare, but all the 
actors of his theatic. The “ lean Poluphagus" 
is Burbage : this is clear ; for Tucca says^ “ he 
will eat a leg of mutton while he is in his por- 
ridge !" Whether Burbage could do this, Davies 
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iiem ; you'll sell them 
, let’s have good cheer to- 
^ lit at supper, stalker, and then 
. talk ; good capon and plover, do you 
near, sirrah ? and do not bring your eating 
player with you there ; I cannot away with 
him : he will eat a leg of mutton while I 
am in my porridge, the lean Poluphagus, 
his belly is like Barathrum ; he looks like 
a midwife in man’s apparel, the slave : nor 
the villainous out-of-tune fidler, ^no- 
barbus, bring not him. What hast thou 
there? six and thirty, ha? 

Hist, No, here’s all I have, captain, 
some five and twenty : pray, sir, will you 
present and accommodate it unto the gen- 
tleman ? for mine own part, I am a mere 
I stranger to his humour ; besides, I have 
some business invites me hence, with 
Master Asinius Lupus, the tribune. 

Tuc, Well, go thy ways, pursue thy 
projects, let me alone with this design ; my 
Poetaster shall make thee a play, and thou 
shalt be a man of good parts in it. But 
stay, let me see : do not bring your ^Esop, 
your politician,^ unless you can ram up his 
mouth with cloves ; the slave smells ranker 
than some sixteen dunghills, and is seven- 
teen times more rotten. Marry, you may 
bring Frisker, my zany ; he’s a good skip- 
ping swaggerer ; and your fat fool there, 
my mango, oring him too ; but let him 
not beg rapiers nor scarfs, in his over- 
familiar playing face, nor roar out his 
barren bold jests with a tormenting 
1 laughter, between drunk and dry. Do 


never thought of inquiring : but thus the first 
point is made out. “ Fnsker" is Kempe, who, 
continues our egregious critic, was celebrated for 
his ready wit and facetiousness. This also is 
clear. The "Tat fool, who bcgqed rapiers and 
scarfs,” is Lowin, the original Falstaff, who 
played all parts of humour and pleasantry. Mr. 
Davies now grows generous, and forbears to 
affirm that the “rotten iLsop ” is Shakspeare ; 
though it is quite as demonstrable as any of his 
other conjectui cs. However, as he triumphantly 
adds, “we have leave to guess anybi^dy, since 
he spares nobody.” — Dram. Misc. vol. ii. p. 82. 
But enough of such deplorable folly ; all the 
players here satirized are exprcbsiy said to 
Delong to the Fortune company, with which 
none of our great poet’s “fellow.s” had the 
slightest concern. 

* One Demetrius, a dresser about the 

town, &c.] Here the allusion is too plain to be 
mistaken, except by those who can see nothing 
with their own eyes. Demetrius is unquestion- 
ably Dec^r; who seems to have derived no 
small part of his sustenance from altering and 
amending the old dramas then on the stage. 
No one occurs half so frequently in Mr. Hen- 


you hear, stiff-toe? give him warning, 
admonition, to forsake his saucy glavering 
grace, and his goggle eye ; it does not 
become him, sirrah ; tell him so. I have 
stood up and defended you, I, to gen- 
tlemen when you have been said to prey 
upon puisnes, and honest citizens for socks 
or buskins ; or when they have called you 
usurers or brokers, or said you were able 
to help to a piece of flesh — I have sworn 
I did not think so, nor that you were the 
common retreats for punks decayed in 
their practice ; I cannot believe it of you. 

Hist. Thank you, captnin. Jupiter and 
the rest of the gods confine your modern 
delights without disgust ! 

Tuc. Stay, thou shalt see the Moor ere 
thou goest. 

Enter Demetrius at a distance. 

What’s he with the half arms there, that 
salutes us out of his cloak, like a motion, 

I ha? 

Hist. O, sir, his doublet’s a little de- 
cayed ; he is utherwi.se a very simple honest 
fellow, sir, one Demetrius, a dresser of 
plays about the town^ here ; we have hired 
him to abuse Horace, and bring him in, 
in a play, with all his gallants, as I'i- 
bullus, Mecoenas, Cornelius Gallus, and 
the rest. 

Tuc. And why so, stinkard? 

Hist. O, it will get us a huge deal of 
money, captain, and we have need on't ; 
for this winter has made us all poorer than 


slowe's books as a “ dresser of plays Decker 
must therefore be content, however reluctantly, 
to resign all claim to the title of Crispinus, 
and descend from the “bad eminence” which 
he has so long usurped, as the Poetaster of 
Jon.son. 

It seems fiom what follows that our pocFi 
enemies made no secret of their determination to 
untruss him ; he appears here well informed of 
their design, and of the names of the chief agents 
who had already volunteered their services 
against him. It is certain, therefore, that the 
quarrel between him and Decker did not break 
out for the first time in the Poetaster^ as is 
encrally asserted : and it is no less clear that 
onson gives his opponents credit for more good 
sense than they actually possessed ; since, in- 
stead of bringing him in with Mecaenas, Tibullus, 
&c., they introduced him with Wat Terill, Sir 
Adam Prickshaft, and Sir Rice ap Vaughan, a 
guttering Welsh knight of the meanest order. ! 
These, with William Rufus, Asinius Bubo, 
Demetrius, and Crispinus, form a plot that can 
scarcely be equalled in absurdity oy the worst 
of the plays which Decker was ever employed 
to “dress.” 
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so many starved snakes : nobody comes at 

us, nut a gentleman, nor a 

Tuc, But you know nothing by him, do 
you, to make a play of? 

Hist. Faitli, not much, captain ; but our 
author will devise that that shall serve in 
some sort, 

Tuc. Why, my Parnassus here shall 
help him, if thou wilt. Can thy author do 
it impudently enough? 

Hist. O, I warrant you, captain, and j 
spitefully enough too : he has one of the 
most overflowing rank wits in Rome ; he 
will slander any man that breathes, if he 
disgust him. 

Tuc. I'll know the poor, egregious, nitty 
rascal ; an he have these commendable 
qualities. I'll cherish him — stay, here comes 
the Tartar — I’ll make a gathering for him, 
I, a purse, and put the poor slave in fresh 
rags; tell him so to comfoit him. 

[Demetrius comes fonvard. 

Re-enter Minos, with 2 Pyrgus on his 
shoulders^ and stalks backward and 
forward^ as the boy acts. 

Well said, boy. 

2 Pyr. Where art thou, boy ?‘ where is 
Calipolis ? 

Fight earthquakes in the entrails of tlic 
earth, 

And eastern whirlwinds in the hellish 
shades ; 

Some foul contagion of the infected 
heavens 


^ Where art thou, boy f &c.l These lines are 
taken from the part of the Moor, in the old play 
of the Battle of Alcazar, already mentioned. 
This second introduction of the Moor offended 
Decker, who seems to advert to it with some ill 
humour, but in a way which I do not clearly 
understand. “As for Crispinus, and Demetrius 
his play-dresser, who, to make the Muses believe 
that there was a dearth of poesy, cut an innocent 
Moor in the middle, to serve him in twice ; and 
when he had done made PauVs work of it 
(Here Decker retorts on Jonson’s actors:) “as 
for these twins, 

“ These poet-apes, their mimic tricks shall serve 
I With mirth to feast our Muse, while their own 
starve.’* 

[ If Mr. Chalmers, who stoutly maintains that 
Shakspeare is the poet-ape of our author, should 
ever condescend to open this volume, he will 
Icam from Decker’s own confession that Cris- 
' pinus and Demetrius were the poet-apes of 
Jonson ; and that our great poet was never yet 
supposed to be characterized under either of these 
j names. The blundering alacrity with which 
Jonson’s supposed hostility to Shakspeare is 
pointed out is at once mortifying and amusing. 


Blast all the trees, and in ii. 

The dismal night-raven and tragic ^ 

Breed and become forerunners of my tan 

Tuc. Well, now fare thee well, my honest 
penny-biter : commend me to seven shares 
and a half, and remember to-morrow. If 
you lack a service, you shall play in my 
name, rascals ; but you shall buy your 
own cloth, and I'll have two shares for 
my countenance.^ Let thy author stay 
with me. {Exit Histrio. 

Dem. Yes, sir. 

Tuc. "I'was well done, little Minos, 
thou didst stalk well : forgive me that I 
said thou stunk'st, Minos ; 'twas the savour 
of a poet I met sweating in the street, 
hangs yet in my nostrils. 

Cris. Who, Horace? 

Tuc. Ay, he ; dost thou know him? 

Cris. O, he forsook me most bar- 
barously, I protest. 

Tuc. Hn ng him, fusty satyr, he smells 
all goat ; he carries a ram under his arm- 
holes,-^ the slave : I am tlie worse when I 
see him. — Did not Minos impart ? 

[W side to Cri.spmiis. 

Cris. Yes, here are twenty drachms he 
(lid convey. 

Tuc, Well said, keep them, we’ll share 
anon ; come, hule Minos. 

Cris. Fauh, captain. I II be bold to shew 
you a mistress of mine, a jeweller’s wife, a 
gallant, as w^e go along. 

Tuc. There spoke my genius. Minos, 
some of thy eringos, little Minos ; send. 


“In his Poetaster says Oldys (MS. notes to 
Langbaine), “some play is touched that has a 
Moor in it, perhaps Titus Andronicus : I should 
hope that he did not daye to mean Othello ” 
Oldys had pored for half a century over our old 
plays, and was generally reputed an accurate 
iTi.in ; yet with the fatality of those who in our 
days nnd a malicious gratification in injuring 
Jonson, he has selected as the object of his ridi- 
cule two dramas, the one not written by Sliak- 
speare at all, the other produced many years 
after the present piece, and neither of them 
containing a syllable to which it bears the 
slightest reference : while the passage to which 
he alludes must have stared him in the face as 
a transcript, verbatim et literatim, from the 
speech of the Moorish prince in the Battle of 
Alcazar: “Fie on’t, oh, fie !” 

* ril have two shares for countenance.] 
See p. 103 b. 

* He carries a ram under his arm-koles.\ 
The poet is truly classical here ; 

“ Fertur 

Valle sub alarum irux habitare caper f 

Whal. 

1 And truly coarse and disgusting. 
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V. nassus, I must have thee 
my little locust here ; 'tis a 
, vermin, they say.* [Horace and 'i'xt- | 
^atius pass over the stage.] See, here's i 
Horace and old Trebatius, the great I 
lawyer, in his company ; let’s avoid him j 
now, he is too well seconded. {^Exeunt, i 


ACT IV. 

SCENE 1 . — A Room in Albius’s House. 
Enter Chloe, Cytheris, and Attendants. 

Chloe. But, sweet lady, say ; am I well 
enough attired for the court, in sadness?^ 

Cyth. Well enough ! excellent well, sweet 
Mistress Chloe ; this strait-bodied city 
attire, I can tell you, will stir a courtier's 
blood more than the finest loose sacks the 
ladies use to be put in ; and then you aie 
as well jewelled as any of them, your rutt' 
and linen about you is much more pure 
than theirs ; and for your beauty, I can 
tell you there’s many of tliem would defy 
the painter, if they could change witli you. 
Marry, the worst is, you must look to be 
envied, and endure a few court-frumps for 
it. 

Chloe. O Jove, madam, I shall buy them 
too cheap ! — Give me my muff, and my 


dog there. — And will the ladies be any- 
thing familiar with me, think you? j 

Cyth. O Juno ! why, you shall see them IJ 
flock about you with their puff-wings, ^ and I 
ask you where you bought your lawn, and 
what you paid for it ? who starches you ? j 
and entreat you to help 'em to some pure I 
laundresses' out of the city. 

Chloe. O Cupid ! — Give me my fan, and 
my mask too. And will the lords, and the 
poets there, use one well too, lady ? 

Cyth. Doubt not of that ; you shall have 
kisses from them, go pit-pat, pit-pat, pit- 
pat, upon your lips, as thick as stones out 
of slings at the assault of a city. And then 
your ears will be so furred with the breath 
of their compliments, that you cannot catch 
cold of your head, if you would, in three 
winters after. 

Chloe. 'fhank you, sweet lady. O hea- 
ven ! and how must one behave herself 
amongst ’em? You know all. 

Cyth. Faith, impudently enough, Mis- 
tress Chloe, and well enough. Carry not 
too much under thought betwixt yourself 
and them ; nor your city-mannerly v/ord, 
forsooth use it not too often in any case ; 
but plain Ay, madam, and no, madam : 
nor never say, your lordship, nor your ^ 
honour ; but you, and you, my lord, and"** 
7ny lady : the other they count too simple i 
and minsitive. And though they desire to 


*Tis a ^ood verffcin, they say,] Here the 
third act ends in the 4I0. In the folio, Jonson, 
as if this play had not a sufficient number of 
translations in it, had added a literal version of 
Horace, lib. ii. sat. i ; which, as the reader 
knows, is an exculpatory dialogue between the 
poet and Trebatius. As jt is awkwardly intro- 
duced, tends to no particular object, interrupts 
the progress of the story, and spins out an act 
already too long, I have ventured to avail myself 
of the authority of the 410 so far as to icmovc it 
to the end of the piece. The reader will not 
regret the short delay in arriving at it, for it has 
no very prominent exccbencies ; being, like most 
of Jonson’s lon|;er tran‘ lations, mcrcTy vigorous 
and faithful, without pretending to any of the 
higher graces of poetry. 

^ In sadness,] i.e., in seriousmss or eartiesi. 
Sad is used by all our old writers for grave, 
sober, staid, also for dark-coloured, &c. Thus 
Stowe says of Fitz-William, the Recorder, ‘‘ He 
was a man and an honest,” p. 817, And 
Walton of the great and good Bishop Sanderson, 
•‘About the time of printing the excellent preface 
to his Sermons (in Cromweirs usurpation), I met 
him accidentally in London, in j«r?-coloured 
cloathes, and, God knows, far from being costly.” 
^Waltof^s Lives. 

• With thtir /«^-wings,] That part of their 
dress which sprung from the shoulders, and had 


the appearanee of a wing, inflated or blown up. 
See p. loi a. 

* And help *em to some pure laundresses, 

This is a hit at the Puritans, many of whom fol- 
lowed the business of tirc-woinen, clear-starch ers, 
feather-makers, &c. It is not a little singular 
that while they declaimed most vehemently 
against the idol. Fashion, they should be 
among the most zealous in administering to 
its caprice. Jonson notices this with good 
effect in his Bartholomew Fair; and Ran- Ji 
dolph ridicules it no less successfully in the 
commencement of his Moses' Looking-Glass I 
“Enter Bird and Mrs. Flowerdale, two of the 
sanctified fraternity, the one having brought 
feathers to the play-house to sell^ the other pins 
and looking-glasses.” The opening of the dia- 
logue is excellent Fraud and hypocrisy have 
seldom been more humorously exposed. 

•• Mrs. Flowerdale. See, brother, how the 
wicked throng and crowd 
To works of vanity ! Not a nook or corner, 

In all this house of sin, this cave of filthiness. 

This den of spiritual thieves^ but it is stufied. 
Stuffed, and stuffed full, as is a cushion. 

With the lewd reprobate !” 

^ Your city^manncrly word, forsooth,) See 
the Entertainment of the Queen and Prince at 
A Ithorpe. 
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kiss heaven with their titles, yet they will 
count them fools that give them too 
humbly. 

Chloe, O intolerable, Jupiter! by my 
troth, lady, I would not for a world but you 
had lain in my house ; and, i’ faith, you 
si) all not pay a farthing lor your board, nor 
your chambers. 

Cyih. O, swt^et Mistress CHiloe ! 

Chloe. r faith you sludl not, lady; nay, 
good lady, do not offer it. 

Enter G^Wws and I'ilnillus. 

Gal. Come, w’here be these la<lies? By 
your leave, briglit stars, tins gentleman and 
I are come to man you to court ; where 
your late kind ent(‘rtainment is now to be 
requited with a heavenly baiKjuet. 

Cyth, A heavenly bnnquet, ( Jnllus ! 

GaL No less, my dear Cytheiis. 

7db. That were not strang<\ lady, if the 
epithet were only given for the company 
invited thither ; yourself, and this fair gen- 
tlewoman. 

Chloe. Are we invited to court, sir? 

Tib. You are, lady, by the great Princess 
Julia ; who longs to greet you will) any 
favours that may worthily make you an 
often courtier. 

Chloe. In sincerity, I thank her, sir. You 
have a coach, have you not ? 

Tib. The princess hath sent her own, 
lady. 

Chloe. O Venus ! that’s w'ell : I do long 
to ride in a coach most vehemently. 

Cyth. Rut, sweet Gallus, pray you re- 
solve me why you give that heavenly praise 
j to this earthly banquet ? 

Gal. Because, Cytlieris, it must be cele- 
brated by the heavenly jjowers ; all the 
gods and goddesses will be there ; to two 
of which you two must be exalted. 

Chloe. A pretty fiction, in truth. 

I Cyth. A fiction indeed, Chloe, and fit 
for the fit of a poet. 

Gal. Why, Cythcris, may not poets (from 
I whose divine spirits all the honours of the 
’ gods have been deduced) entreat so much 
honour of the gods, to have their divine 
j presence at a poetical banquet ? 

Cyth. Suppose that no fiction ; yet, where 
are your habihties to make us two god- 
desses at your feast ? 

Gal. Who knows not, Cytheris, that the 
sacred breath of a true poet can blow' any 
virtuous humanity up to deity ? 

Tib. To tell you the female truth, which 
^ is the simple truth, ladies ; and to shew that 
poets in spite of the world, are able to deify 


themselves ; at this banquet, to which you 
are invited, we intend to assume the figures 
of the gods ; and to give our several loves 
the forms of goddesses. Ovid will be Ju- 
piter ; the Princess Julia, Juno; Gallus 
here, Apollo ; you, Cytheris, Pallas ; I will 
be Bacchus ; and my love Plautia, Ceres ; 
and to install you and your husband, fah 
Chloe, in honours equal with ours, you 
shall be a goddess, and your husband a god. 

Chloe. A god I — O my gods ! 

Tib. A god, but a lame god, lady ; for 
he shall be Vulcan, and you Venus : and 
this will make our banquet no less than 
Ijeavenly. 

Chloe. In sincerity, it will be sugared. 
Good Jove, what a pretty foolish thing it is 
to be a poet I but hark you, sweet Cytheris, 
could tliey not possibly leave out my hus- 
band? nu tliinks a body’s husband does 
not so well at court ; a body's friend, or 
so— but, husband I 'tis like your clog to 
your marmoset, for all the world, and the 
heavens. 

Cyih. Tut, never fear, Chloe; your hus- 
band will be left witliout in the lobby, or 
the great chamber, w hen you shall be put in, 
i' the closet, by this lord, and by that lady. 

Chloe. Nay, then I am certified; he shall 
go. 

Enter Horace. 

Gal. Horace! welcome. 

Hor. Gentlemen, hear you the news? 

Tib. What news, my Quintus? 

Hor. Our melancholic friend, Propertius, 
Hath closed himself up in his Cynthia's 
tomb ; 

And will by no erdreaties be drawn thence. 

Enter Albius, introducing Crispinus and 
Demetrius, followed by Tucca. 

Alb. Nay, good Master Crispinus, pray 
you bring near the gentleman. 

Hor. Crispinus 1 Hide me, good Gallus ; 
Tibullus, shelter me. [Going. 

Cris. Make your approach, sweet captain. 

Tib. What means this, Horace? 

Hor. I am surprised again ; farewell. 

Gal. Stay, Horace. 

Hor. What, and be tired on by yond 
vulture b No : 

Phoebus defend me I [Exit hastily. 


* What^ and be tired on by yond vulture I] 
Horace alludes to the story of Prometheus, or 
rather, perhaps, of Tityus : 

“ Incontinentis nec Tityi jecur 
Kelinqnit ales .*^ — 

To tire is to peck eagerly, to feed on, as a hawk 
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Tib. ^Slight, I hold my life 
This same is he met him in Holy-street. 

GaL Troth, ’tis like enough. — This act 
of Propertius relisheth very stj^ange with 
me. 

Tuc. By thy leave, my neat scoundrel : 
what, is this the mad boy you talked on ? 

Cris. Ay, this is Master Albius, cap- 
tain, 

Tuc. Give me thy hand, Agamemnon ; 
we hear abroad thou art the Hector of citi- 
zens. What sayest thou ? are we welcome 
to thee, noble Neoptolemus ? 

Albi. Welcome, captain, by Jove and all 
the gods in the Capitol 

Tuc. No more, we conceive thee. Which 
of these is thy wedlock, ^ Menelaus? thy 
Helen, thy Lucrece? that we may do her 
honour, mad boy. 

Cris, She in the little fine dressing, sir,^ 
is my mistress. 

Alb. For fault of a better, sir. 

Tuc. A better 1 profane rascal : I cry i 
thee mercy, my good scroyle,^ was't thou? 

Alb. No harm, captain. 

Tuc. She is a Venus, a Vesta, a Melpo- 
mene : come hither Penelope ; what's thy 
name, Iris? 

Chloe. 'My name is Chloe, sir ; I am a 
gentlewoman. 

Tuc. Thou art in merit to be an empress, 
Chloe, for an eye and a lip ; thou hast an 
emperor’s nose : kiss rne again ; 'tis a vir- 
tuous punk; so! Before Jove, the gods 
were a sort of goslings, when they suffered 
so sweet a breath to peifume the bed of a 
stinkard : thou hadst ill fortune, Thisbe ; 
the Fates were infatuate, they were, punk, 
they were. 

Chloe. That’s sure, sir ; let me crave 
your name, 1 pi ay you, sir. 

Tuc. 1 am known by the name of Cap- 
tain Tucca, punk ; the noble Roman, 

does on the quarry, or game, which is thrown to 
her. Look, my masters, what a bone Sir 
Richard Bulkeley hath cast into the court for 
you to tire upon." — Pennant’s Tour in Wales ^ 
vol. ii. p. 467. The word occurs perpetually in ! 
this sense, in all our old writers, who draw most I 
of their allusions from the amusements of hawk- 
ing and hunting. 

* Which 0/ these is thy wedlock?] i.e., thy 
wife. So Beaumont and Fletcher use it ; 

‘‘*Tis sacrilege to violate a wedlock^ 

You rob two temples.” 

Rule a Wife and have a Wife. 

And, mairinwny^ in the same sense : 

** Restore my matrimony undefiled.” 

. , Little French Lawyer. 


punk; a gentleman, and a commander, 
punk. 

Chloe. In good time : a gentleman, and 
a commander! that's as good as a poet, 
methinks. [ Walks aside. ' 

Cris. A pretty instrument I'* It’s my 
cousin Cytheris’ viol this, is it not ? 

Cyth. Nay, play, cousin ; it wants but 
such a voice and hand to grace it as yours 
is. 

Cris. Alas, cousin, you are merrily in- 
spired. 

Cyth. Pray you play, if you love me. 

Cris. Yes, cousin ; you know I do not 
hate you. s 

Tib. A most subtile wench 1 how she ' 
hath baited him with a viol yonder, for a 
song ! 

Cris. Oousin, pray you call Mistress 
Chloe ; she shall hear an essay of my 
poetry. 

Tuc. ril call her. — Come hither, cocka- 
trice: here’s one will set thee up, my sweet 
punk, set thee up. 

Chloe. Are you a poet so soon, sir? 

Alb. Wife, mum. 

Crispinus plays avd sings. 

Love is blind, and a wanton ; 

In the whole world tlicre is scant one 
— Such another : 

No, not his mother. 

He hath plucked her doves and spairows, 

To feather his sharp arrows, 

And alone prevaiK ih, 

While sick Venus w aileth. 

But if Cypris once recover 

The wag; it sliall behove her 
To look better to him : 

Or she will undo him. 

Alb. O, most odoriferous music I 

Tuc. Aha, stinkard ! Another Orpheus, 

So matrhnoninm is used for uxor more than 
once by Justin : Ut severius viri matrimo* 
nia sua coercerent. — Lib. q, c. iv. Whajl. 

* She in the little fine dressing, x/>.] In the 
quarto it is, “In the velvet cap*' This is judi- 
ciously altered, for the velvet cap was the ensign 
of a citizen’s wife, which Chloe, by the advice 
of her hopeful tutor, Cytheris, had now laid 
aside. 

3 Scroyle.] For this contemptuous term, see 
p. 4 rtf. 

^ A instrument, &c.] I have already 

observed, p. 109 a^ that every fashionable house 
in Jonson^s time was furnished with a viol de 
gam bo : whether it stood in the Via Sacra, or 
the Strand, made little dhlerence to our old 
poets. 
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you slave, another Orpheus 1 an Arion | 
riding on the back of a dolphin, rascal ! 

Gal, Have you a copy of this ditty, sir ? 

Cris, Master Albius has. 

Alb, Ay, but in truth they are my wife’s 
verses, I must not shew them. 

Tuc. Shew them, bankrupt, shew them; 
they have salt in them, and will brook the 
air, stinkard. 

Gal, How ! To his bright mistress 
Canidia I” 

Cris, Ay, sir, that’s but a borrowed 
name; as Ovid’s Corinna, or Propeitms 
his Cynthia, or your Nemesis, or Delia, 
I'ibullus. 

Gal. It’s the name of Horace his witch, 
as I remember. 

Tib, Why, the ditty’s all borrowed ; 'tis 
Horace’s: hang him, plagiary! 

Tyc. How! he borrow of Horace? he 
shall pawn himself to ten brokers first. Do 
you hear, Poetasters? I know you to be 

men of worship He shall write with 

Horace, fora talent; and let Meccenasand 
his whole college of critics take his part : 
thou shalt do't, young Phoebus ; thou siialt, 
Phaeton, thou shalt. 

Dent, Alas, sir, Horace ! he is a mere 
sponge ; nothing but Humours and ob^er- 
vation ; he goes up and down sucking from 
every society, and when he comes home 
squeezes himself dry again. I know him, 1. 

Tuc, Thou say’st true, my poor poetical 
fury, he will pen all he knows. A bhari> 
thorny-toothed satirical rascal, lly him ; he 
cai 1 les hay in his horn he will sooner lose 
his best friend than his least ji*st. What 
he once drops upon pape^r against .a man, 
lives eternally to upbraid him in the mouth 
of every slave, tankard-bearer, or water- 
man; not a bawd, or a boy that conies 
from the bakehouse, but shall point at 
him : 'tis all dog and scorpion ; he carries 
poison in his teeth, and a sting in his tail. 


* He carries hay in his horn, &c.] As a mark 
of a petulant or dangerous person : this is well 
explained by the old scholiast : Rowcp, vidrmus 
hedieque feenum velut attsulam factum, in cor- 
nulo bovis, quo siptum datur transcuntibus, 
ut eum vitent. The whole of what follows is 
from Horace : 

Feenum hahet iie cornu, longe fuge / dum~ 
fHodo risum 

Excutiat sibif non hie cuiquam parcet amico : 

Et quodcunque seme I char tis tlleverit^ omttes 

Gestiet a fumo redenntes scire lacuque, 

Ei pneros et anus.**^h\h. i. sat. iv. 

• Fqr hie impudence in commending his own 
tMeege, and for hie translating,^ These were 


Fough 1 body of Jove I I’ll have the slave 
whipt one of these days for his Satires and 
his Humours, by one cashiered clerk or 
another. 

Cris. We’ll undertake him, captain. 

Dem. Ay, and tickle him, i’ faith, for his 
arrogaucy and his impudence, in com- 
mending his own things ; and for his trans- 
lating,'^ 1 can trace him, i’ faith. O, he is 
tlie most open fellow living; I had as lieve 
as a new suit I were at it. 

Tuc. Say no more then, but do it ; ’tis 
the only way to get thee a new suit ; sting 
him, my little neiifts ; I'll give you instruc- 
tions: I’ll be your intelligencer; well all 
join, and hang upon him like so many 
horse-leeches, the players and all. We 
shall sup together soon ; and then we’ll 
conspire, 1 ’ faith. 

Gal. O that Horace had stayed still here ! 

Tib. So would not I; for both these 
would have turned Pythagoreans then. 

Gal. What, mute? 

Tib. Ay, as lihucs, 1 ’ faith ; come, ladies, 
shall w^e go ? 

Cyth, We wait you, sir. But Mistress 
Chloe asks, if you have not a god to spare 
for this gentleman. 

Gal. W’ho, Captain Tucca ? 

Cyth. Ay, lie. 

Gal. Yes, if we can invite him along, he 
shall be Mars. 

C/iloc. lias Mars anything to do with 
Venus ? 

Ttb. O, most of all, lady. 

Chloc. Nay, then I pray let him be in- 
vited. And what shall Crispinus be? 

Ttb. Mercury, Mistress Chloe. 

Chloe. Mercury ! tlmt's a poet, is it ? 

Gal. No, lady, but somewdiat inclining 
tliat way , he is a lierald at arms. 

Chloe. A herald at arms 1 good ; and 
Mercury 1 pretty : he has to do with Venus 
too ? 


the objections commonly urged against Jonson : 
and to these he replies in several places, par- 
ticularly in the last scene of the present play : 
how satisfactorily, must be left to the reader's 
judgment. He seems to justify his boldness of 
self-commendation, by an appeal to his talents, 
which he well knew to appreciate ; and to the 
practice of his beloved ancients, in whom he 
never saw atiything absurd or indelicate. As 
for his tratwlations he was perfectly incor- 

rigible there } for he maintained to the last that 
they were the best part of his works : in which 
heresy he was countenanced not only W many 
of his friends, but also of his enemies ! The con- 
clusion of this speech is a sneer at the ignoranco 
and vanity of Decker : it is full of bitterness. 
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Tib. A little with her face,^ lady, or so. 

Chloe. ’Tis very well ; pray let us go, I 
long to be at it. 

Cyth. Gentlemen, shall we pray your 
companies along ? 

Cris, You shall not only pray, but pre- 
vail, lady. — Come, sweet captain. 

Tuc. Yes, I follow: but thou must not 
talk of this now, my little bankrupt. 

Alb. Captain, look here, mum.*'* 

Dem, I’ll go write, sir. 

Tuc. Do, do ; stay, there's a drachm to 
purchase gingerbread for thy muse. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE II. — A Room in Lupus’s House. \ 
Enter Lupus, Ilistrio, and Lictors. 

Lup. Come, let us talk here ; here we 
may be private ; shut the door, lictor. You 
i are a player, you say. 

Hist. Ay, an’t please your worship. 

Lup. Good ; and how are you able to 
give this intelligence ? 

I Hist. Marry, sir, they directed a letter 
! to me and my fellow-sharers. 

Lup. ^peak lower, you are not now in 
jmur theatre, stager : — my sword, knave. 
Tliey directed a lettey: to you, and your 
fellow-sharers : forward. 

Hist. Yes, sir, to hire some of our pro- 
perties; as a sceptre and crown for Jove; 
and a caduceus for Mercury ; and a 
petasus 

Lup. Caduceus and petasus ! let me sec 
your letter. This is a conjuration ; a con- 
spiracy, this. Quickly, on with my bus- 
kins : I’ll act a tragedy, i’ faith. Will 
nothing but our gods serve these poets to 
profane? dispatch I Player, I thank thee. 
The emperor shall take knowledge of thy 
good service. \A knocking within.\ Who’s 
there now ? Look, knave. [.fi'ar/V Lictor.] 
A crown and a sceptre t this is good rebel- 
lion now. 

Re-enter Lictor. 

Lie. 'Tis your pothecary, sir, Master 
Minos. 

Lup. What tell'st thou me of pothe- 
caries, knave I Tell him I have affairs of 


' A little with her /ace^'\ Alluding, I believe, 
to the deleterious washes then in use. 

* Captain^ look herty mum.] While he speaks 
this, he must be supposed to lay his finger on 
his im, as a sign of secrecy. 

• Take them do%vn from the Lares there.] The 
Lares were the domestic tutelary deities of the 
Romans : their images seem to have been placed 


state in hand ; I can talk to no pothecaries 
now. Heart of me ! Stay the pothecary 
there. [Walks in a musing posture.] You 
shall see, I have fished out a cunning piece 
of plot now : they have had some intelli- 
gence that their project is discovered, and 
now have they dealt with my pothecary to 
poison me ; tis so ; knowing that I meant 
to lake physic to-day : as sure as death, 
’tis there. Jupiter, I thank thee, that thou 
hast yet made me so much of a politician. 

Enter Minos. 

You are welcome, sir ; take the potion 
from him there ; I have an antidote more 
than you wot of sir ; throw it on the 
ground there : so ! Now fetch in the dog ; 
and yet we cannot tarry to try experiments 
now : arrest him ; you shall go with me, 
sir; I’ll tickle you, pothecary ; I'll give you 
a glister, i’ faith. Have I the letter? ay, 
'tis here. — Come, your fasces, lictors : the 
half pikes and the halberds, take them 
down from the Lares there. ^ Player, assist 
me. 

As they are going out, enter Mecoenas and 
Horace. 

Afec. Whither now, Asinius Lupus, with 
this armory ? 

Lup. I cannot talk now ; I charge you 
assist me : treason ! treason I 

Hor. Howl treason? 

Lup. Ay : if you love the emperor, and 
the state, follow me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE HI. — An Apartment in ike 
Palace. 

Enter Ovid, Julia, Gallus, Cytheris, Tibul- 
lus, Plautia, Albius, Chloe, Tucca, 
Crispinus, Hermogenes, Pyrgus, cha- 
racteristically habitedy as gods and 
I goddesses. 

Ovid. Gods and goddesses, take your 
several seats. Now, Mercury, move your 
caduceus, and, in Jupiter’s name, command 
silence. 

Cris. In the name of Jupiter, silence! 

Her. The crier of the court hath too 
clarified a voice. 


near the hearth of the grand entrance room, or 
hall, where a fire was constantly kept up by the 
serous atriensiSy or janitor. This room was 
adorned with the statues of the possessor's an- 
cestors ; and here, too, either for ornament or 
preservation, were suspended, along the sides of 
the wall, the bucklers, swords, and javelins of 
the family. 
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Gal, Peace, Momus. 

Ovid, Oh, he is the god of reprehension ; 
let him alone: 'tis liis office. Mercury, go 
forward, and proclaim, after Phcebus, our 
high pleasure, to all the deities that shall 
partake this high banquet. 

Cris, Yes, sir. 

Gal, “ The great god, Jupiter,’*— [Here, 
and at every break in the line, Crispinus 
repeats aloud the words of Gallus.] — " Of 
his licentious goodness, — Willing to make 
this feast no fast — From any manner of 
pleasure; — Nor to bind any god or god- 
dess — To be anything the more god or 
goddess, for their names : — He gives them 
all free licence — To speak no wiser than 
persons of baser titles ; — And to be nothing 
better than common men, or women— 
And therefore no god — Shall need to keep 
himself more strictly to his goddess — I'han 
any man does to his wife : — Nor any god- 
dess — Shall need to keep herself more 
strictly to her god — Than any woman does 
to her husband. — But, since it is no part of 
wisdom, — In these days, to come into 
bonds ; — It shall be lawful for every lover 
— 'I'o break loving oatlis , — To change 
their lovers, and make love to others, — As 
the heat of every one’s blood,— And the 
spirit of our nectar, shall inspire. — And 
Jupiter save Jupiter 1” 

So : now we may play the fools by 
authority. 

Her, To play the fool by authority is 
wisdom. 

Jul. Away with your mattery sentences, 
Momus ; they aie too grave and wise for 
this meeting. 

Ovid, Mercury, give our jester a stool, 
let him sit by ; and reach him one of our 
cates. 

Tuc. Dost hear, mad Jupiter? we’ll have 
it enacted, he that speaks the first wise 
word, shall be made cuckold. What say’st 
thou ? Is it not a good motion ? 

Ovid, Deities, are you all agreed? 

All, Agreed, great Jupiter. 

Alb, I have read in a book, that to play 
the fool wisely, is high wisdom. 

Gal, How now, Vulcan! will you be the 
first wizard ? 

Ovid, Take his wife, Mars, and make 
him cuckold quickly. 

Tuc, Come, cockatrice. 

Chloe, No, let me alone with him, Jupi- 
ter: I'll make you take heed, sir, while 
you live again, if there be twelve in 
a company, that you be not the wisest 
of ’em . 

VOL. L 


Alb, No more; I will not indeed, wife, 
hereafter; I'll be here: mum. 

Ovid, Fill us a bowl of nectar, Gany- 
mede: we will drink to our daughter 
Venus. 

Gal, Look to your wife, Vulcan : Jupiter 
begins to court her. 

Tib, Nay, let Mars look to it: Vulcan 
must do as Venus does, bear. 

Tt4c, Sirrah, boy; catamite. Look you 
play Ganymede well now, you slave. Do 
not spill your nectar ; carry your cup even : 
so I You should have rubbed your face 
with whites of eggs, you rascal, till your 
brow's had shone like our sooty brother’s 
here, as sleek as a horn-book : or have 
steept your lips m wine till you made them 
so plump that Juno iruglit have been 
jealous of them. I'unk, kiss me, punk. 

Ovid, Here, daughter Venus, I drink to 
thee. 

Chloe, Thank you, good father Jupiter. 

2^uc, Why, mother Juno! gods and 
fiends 1 what, wilt thou suffer this ocular 
temptation ? 

Tib, Mars is enraged, he looks big, and 
begins to stut’ for anger. 

lUr, Well play^'d, Captain ATars. 

Tuc. Well said, minstrel Momus: I must 
put you in, must 1 ? when will you be in 
good fooling of yourself, fiddler, never? 

Her. O, 'tis our fashion to be silent 
when there is a better fool in place ever. 

Tuc. Thank you, rascal. 

Ovid, Fill to our daughter Venus, Gany- 
mede, who fills her lather with affection. 

JuL Wilt thou be ranging, Jupiter, be- 
fore my face ? 

Ovid, Wliy not, Juno? why should 
Jupiter stand in awe of thy face, Juno ? 

Jul. Because it is thy wife’s face, Jupiter. 

Ovid. What, shall a husband be afraid 
of his wife’s lace? will she paint it so hor- 
ribly ? we are a king, cotquean ; and we 
will reign in our pleasures ; and w^e will 
cudgel thee to death if thou find fault 
with us. 

Jul. I will find fault with thee, king 
cuckold-maker. What, shall the king of 
gods turn the king of good-fellows, and 
have no fellow in wickedness? 'bhis makes 
our poets, that know our profaneness, live 
as profane as we. By my godliead, Jupiter, 


* To stut] i.e., to stutter ; the word is used by 
Marston : 

He hath Albano’s imperfection too, 

And stuts when he is vehemently moved.** 
What you Will, 
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I will join with all the other gods here, 
bind thee hand and foot, throw thee down 
into the earth, and make a poor poet of 
thee, if thou abuse me thus. 

Gal, A good smart-tongued goddess, a 
tight Juno 1 

Ovtd, Juno, we will cudgel thee, Juno; 
we told thee so yesterday, when thou wert 
jealous of us for I'hetis. 

Pyr, Nay, to-day she had me in inqui- 
sition too. 

Tuc, Well said, my fine Plirygian fry ; 
inform, inform. Give me. some wine, king 
of heralds, I may drink to my cockatrice. 

Ovid. No more, Ganymede; we will 
cu^el thee, Juno; by Styx, we will. 

jul. Ay, 'tis well ; gods may grow im- 
pudent in iniquity, and they must not be 
told of it 

Ovid, Yea, we will knock our chin against 
our breast, and shake thee out of Olympus 
into an oyster-boat for thy scolding. 

Jul, Your nose is not long enough to do 
it, Jupiter, if all thy strumpets thou hast 
among the stars took thy part. And there 
is never a star in thy forehead but shall be 
a horn, if thou persist to abuse me. 

Cris, A good jest, i’ faith. 

Ovid, We tell thee thou angcrost us, 
cotquean;‘ and we will thunder thee in 
pieces for thy cotqueanity. 

Cris, Another good Jest. 

Alb. O, my hammers and my Cyclops ! 
This boy fills not wine enough to make us 
kind enough to one another. 

Tuc. Nor thou hast not collied thy face 
enough, stinkard. 

Alb. ril ply the table with nectar, and 
make them friends. 

Her. Heaven is like to have but a lame 
skinker, then. 

Alb. Wine and good livers make true 


^ Thou angerest This word is 

strangely explained in Johnson’s Dictioriary, 
CotqueaHy a corruption of cuckquean, is a woman 
whose husband is unfaithful to her bed, which 
Juno’s manifestly was. The word is used by 
Warner, and applied as here ; 

** Queen Juno, not a little wroth, against her 
husband’s crime. 

By whom she was a cuckqueane made,” &c. 

A IbioHS Png. c. iv. 

This speech is lengthened in the quarto with 
some strange unintelligible stuff: the author 
did well to throw it out. C allied , which occurs 
just below, means blackened, begrimed with 
Soot, &c. 

• H^rty father y here, mothery far shame y 
drink yourselves drunk, &c. ] Albius, who re- 


lovers: ril sentence them together. Here, 
father, here, mother, for shame, drink your- 
selves drunk, and forget this dissension ; 
you two should cling together bclore our 
faces, and give us example of unity. 

Gal, O, excellently spoken, Vulcan, on 
the sudden ! 

Tib, Jupiter may do well to prefer his 
tongue to some office for his eloejut nee. 

Tuc, His tongue shall be gentleman- 
usher to his wit, and still go before it. 

Alb, An excellent fit office ! 

Cris, Ay, and an excellent good jest be- 
sides. 

Her, What, have you hired Mercury to 
cry your jests you make ? 

Ovid. Momns, you are envious. 

Tuc, Why, ay, you whoreson blockhead, 
'tis your only block of wit in fashion now- 
a-days, to applaud other folks' jests. 

Her, True ; with those that are not arti- 
ficers themselves. Vulcan, you nod, and 
the mirth of the jest droops. 

Pyr, He has filled nectar so long, till his 
brain swims in it. 

Gal. What, do we nod, fellow-gods ! 
Sound music, and let us startle our spirits 
witli a song. 

I Tuc, Do, Apollo, thou art a good 
musician. 

Gal, What says Jupiter ? 

Ovid, fla ! ha ! 

Gal, A song. 

Ovid, Why, do, do, sing. 

Pla, Bacchus, what say you? 

Tib, Ceres? 

Pla, But, to this song ? 

Tib, Sing, for my part. 

Jul. Your belly weighs down your head, 
Bacchus ; here’s a song toward. 

Tib, Begin, Vulcan. 

Alb. What else, what else? 


presents Vulcan, does not act out of character : 
the poet had Homer in his eye, who reconciles 
the quarrelsome deities by the buffoonery and 
archness of Vulcan, who takes on himself the 
office of skinker to the celestial assembly. 

Whal. 

That Vulcan ** does not act out of character” 
may be granted. After all. the poet acquits 
himself but poorly. When tne brightest wits of 
the court oi Augustus took on themselves the 
characters of deitie.s, we may be pretty confident 
that it was not to doze and get drunk, nor to 
bandy round vulgar ribaldry, and such miser- 
able abortions of wit as would scarcely do honour 
to the “ Vapourers” of Bartholomeiv Fair. It 
is indeed very possible that Jonson might mean 
to ridicule the gods ; even in that case, he has 
only disgraced the men. 
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Tuc, Say, Jupiter 

O':' id. Mercury 

Cris. Ay, say, say. [Music, 

Aid, 

“Wake ! our mirth begins to die ; 

Quicken it with tunes and wine. 
Raise your notes ; you’re out : fie, fie I 
This drowsiness is an ill sign. 

We banish him the quire of gods, 
d hat droops agen : 

Then all are men, 

For here's not one but nods. ’* 

Ovid. I like not this sudden and general 
heaviness amongst our godheads ; 'tis some- 
what ominous. Ajoollo, command us louder 
music, and let Mercury and Monuis con- 
tend to please and revive our senses. 

[Afusic. 

Herm. 

“ Then, in a free and lofty strain, 

Our broken tunes we thus n^pair; 

Cris. 

And we answer them again, 

Running division on the panting 
air; 

Ambo. 

To celebrate this feast of sense, 

As free from scandal as offence. 
Herm. 

Here is beauty for the eye ; 

Cris. 

For the ear sweet melody. 

Herm. 

Ambrosiac odours for the smell ; 


^ What sight is this? &c ] The friends of 
Ovid may have much to object to the justice of 
Jonson, in his design of the preceding scene. 
Ovid had faults enough to answer for without 
being charged with others of mere invention. 
It is gcnermly supposed that he was banished by 
Augustus for an amour with his daughter Julia : 
and this circumstance our poet mentions with 
propriety : and he fancied, I presume, that an 
entertainment of the kind represented was not 
inconsistent with the luxuriance of Ovid’s imagi- 
nation But the truth is, that Jonson is partial ; 
and Ovid does not appear to have had any share 
I in the contrivance. Let us transfer then the 
infamy of this feast to its real author, who is no 
other than the emperor himself. The account is 
preserved in Suetonius, who tells us, that on 
this occasion Augustus assumed the dress and 
character of Apollo: Ccena quoque ejus se- 
entior in fabiuis fuit^ quae vulgo AwSexadeoy 
vocabaturi in quA deorum dearumque hahitu 
discuhuisse conwivas, et ipsum pro Apolline 
! cmatumy non Antonii modo epistolce sing^- 
iorum nomina amarissime inumerantis expro- 
imnt, sed et sine auctore notissimi versts : 

Cum primum istorum conduxit mensa Cho- 
ragum, 


Cris. 

Delicioiis nectar for the taste ; 

Ambo. 

For the touch, a lady’s waist ; 

Which doth all the rest excel.” 

Ovid. Ay, this has waked us. Mercury 
our herald ; go from ourself, the great god 
Jupiter, to the great Emperor Augustus 
Cresar, and command him, from us, of 
whose bounty he hath received thesirnaine 
of Augustus, that, for a thank-offering to 
our beneficence, he presently sacrifice, as 
a dish to this banquet, his beautiful and 
wanton daughter Julia : she’s a curst quean, 
ttdl him, and plays tlie .scold behind his 
back ; therefore let her be sacrificed. Com- 
mand him this, Mercury, in our high name 
of Jiipiter Altitonans. 

Y///. Stay, feather-footed Mercury, and 
tell Augustus, from us, the great Juno 
Saturiiia ; if he think it hard to do as 
Jupiter hath commanded him, and sacrifice 
his daughter, that he liad better do so ten 
times than suffer her to love the well-nosed 
poet, Ovid ; whom he shall do well to whip, 
or cause to be whipped, about the capitol, 
for soothing her in her follies. 

Enter Augustus Caesar, Mecoenas, Horace, 
Lupus, Histrio, Minos, and Lictors. 

C(PS. What sight is this? Meccenas ! 

Horace 1 say? 

Have we our senses ? do we hear and see?' 


Sexqne dcos vidit Mallia^ scxqne deas : 
Jfnpiii duni PJuehi CiPsar 7?tendacia ludit, 
Dntft ?t()7>a dh’oruni ca'fiat adidtcria ; 
Omnia sc A tcr-ris tunc 7tnmina dcclifiAmint, 
Fugit et a7i rates Jupiter ipse throtios. 

A nxit coence ru77torem siwiffta tunc in civitate 
pe7iuria ac fa77trs: acc la fnat unique est post- 
ridify fru77ie7it7i777 077i7ie dees comedisse, et 
Ctesare77i pla7ie a^se Apollinemy sed tor tore m: 
quo cog7i077iine is dens quadartt in parte urbis 
colebatur. — Sueton. Afi^ust. c. Ixx. Whal. 

Whallcy is perfectly right in transferring the 
odium of this feast to the emperor : but he mis- 
takes Jonson, and confounds events very distant 
in time. Our author was too well acquainted 
with the history of Ovid not to know that his 
amour with Corinna (whoever she was; took place 
in his youth : 

** Carmina cum prhfmnt f>opulo juvenilia legi, 
Barba resec ta mihi btsve se7nelve fuii i 
Aloverat ingenPeniy totam cantata per urbene 
Nomine non vero dicta Corinna mihi.'* 

Trist. 1, 4 , el. x. 

Whereas, he was not banished till he was up- 
wards of fifty. Jonson, however, speaks not of 
his banishment^ Inxt simply of his exile from 
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[act IV. 


Or are these but imaginary objects 
Drawn by our fantasy ! Why speak you not ? 
Let us do sacrifice. Are they the gods ? 

[Ovid and the rest knceL 
Reverence, amaze, and fury fight in me. 
What, do they kneel ! Nay, then I see ’tis 
true 

I thought impossible : O, impious sight ! 
Let me divert mine eyes ; the very thought 
Everts my soul with passion* Look not, 
man, 

There is a panther, wliose unnatural eyes 
Will strike thee dead ; turn, then, and die 
on her 

With her own death. 

[Oj/ers to kill his dau^^liter. 
Mec, Hor. What means imperial (^resar? 
Cms, What ! would you have me let the 
stiaimpet live. 

That, for this pageant, earns so many deaths? 
Tuc. Boy, slink, boy. 

Pyr, Pray Jupiter wc be not followed by 
the scent, master. 

[Pxeioit Tucca a7id Pyrgus. 
Say, sir, what are you ? 

Alb. I play Vulcan, sir. 

CcEs. But what are you, sir? 

Alb. Your citi/mi and jewelU'r, sir. 

Cas. ^nd what are you, dame? 

Ckloe. I play Venus, forsooth. 

CcBs. I ask not what you play, but what 
you are. 

Chloe. Your citizen and jeweller s wife, 
sir. 

CePs. And you, good sir ? 

Crls. Your gentleman parcel-poct, sir. 

[A’ar/A 

C<BS, O, that profaned name? — 

And are these seemly company for thee, 

[ To Julia. 

Degenerate monster? All the rest I know. 
And hate all knowdedge for their hateful 
sakes. 

Are you, that first the deities inspired 


court, as Whalley might have seen in the next 
page. The Julia here mentioned (the daughter 
of Augustus) was bamslied for her licentiousness 
thirteen years bel'ore this event took place. 
Tliere is indeed another Julia, cousin to the 
former (Augustus's niece), who was banished at 
the same time with Ovid ; but Augustus was at 
that period somewhat too old for love, being 
turned of seventy. Besides, if Ovid had de- 
bauched the emperor’s daughter, he would 
scarcely have recurred to the subject so fre- 
<luenUy. He wa.s evidently conscious of some 
impurities in the imperial family. He pretends, 
inoced, that what he saw was not meant to be 
seen by him ; but as he was not over nice in his 
uloxeility, he n\^t have furthered the niece’s 


With skill of their high natures and their 
powers, 

The first abusers of their useful light ; 
Profaning thus their dignities in their forms, 
And making them, like you, but counter- 
feits ? 

O, who shall follow Virtue and embrace 
her. 

When her false bosom is found nought but 
ail ? 

And yet of those embraces centaurs spring,^ 
'Phat war with human peace, and poison 
men. — 

Who .shall, with greater comforts compre- 
hend 

Her unseen being and her excellence ; 
j When you, that teach, and should eternize 
I her, 

Live as she were no law unto your lives, 

Nor lived herself but with your idle brea hs? 

If you think gods but feigned, and virme 
painted, 

Know wc sustain an actual residence, 

And with the title of an emperor, 

Retain his spirit and imperial power; 

By which, in imposition too remiss. 
Licentious Naso, for thy violent wrong, , 
In soothing the declined affections 
Of onr base daughter, we exile thy feet i 
h'rom all approach to our imperial court, 

On pain of death ; and thy inisgotten love 
(Commit to patronage of iron doors, 

Since her soft-hearted sire cannot contain 
her. 

Mcc. O, good my lord, forgive I be like 
the gods. 

Hor. Let royal bounty, Caesar, mediate. 
Cces. There is no bounty to be shewed to 
such 

As have no real goodness : bounty is 
A spice of virtue ; and what virtuous act 
Can take effect on them, that have no power 
Of equal habitude to apprehend it, 

But live in worship of that idol, vice, 


amours, and been more officious than he is 
willing to allow. After all, he attributes his 
banishment in a great degree to his indecent 
verses ; and perhaps justly. He seems to think 
this hard upon him. Other poets, it is true, had 
written grosser lines with impunity ; but the 
express purpose of Ovid, whether avowed or not, 
was to reduce licentiousness to an art, and faci- 
litate the corruption of innocence : he was, 
therefore, infinitely more dangerous than the 
coarse and disgusting writers who preceded 
him. 

^ And yet oj those embraces centaurs spring^ 
Alluding to the fable of Ixion’s embracing Juno 
in the shape of a cloud ; from which cox^tmetioa 
arose the centaurs.— Whal. 


SCENE IV*] 


THE POETASTER. 


As if there were no virtue, but in shade 
Of strong imagination, merely enforced? 
This shews their knowledge is mere igno- 
rance, 

Their far-fetcljcd dignity of soul a fancy, 
And all their square pretext of gravity 
A mere vain-glory : hence, away with 
them ! 

I will prefer for knowledge, none but such 
As rule th('ir lives by it, and can becalm 
All sea of Humour with the marble trident 
Of their strong spirits : others fight below 
With gnats and shadows ; others nothing 
know. [Excunl. 

SCENE IV. — A Street before the Palace, 

Enter Tucca, Crispinus, and Pyrgus. 

Tuc. What’s become of my little punk, 
Venus, and the poult-foot stinkard, ‘ her 
husband, ha? 

Cris, O, they are rid home in the coach, 
as fast as the wheels can run. 

Tuc, God Jupiter is banished, I hear, 
and his cockatrice Juno locked up. 'Heart, 
an all the poetry in Parnassus got me to 
be a player again, I’ll sell 'em my share for 
a sesterce. But this is Humours, Horace, 
that goat-footed envious slave ; he’s turned 
faun now an informer, the rogue I 'tis he 
has betrayed us all. Did you not see him 
with the emperor crouching? 

Cris, Yes. 

Tuc, Well, follow me. lliou shalt 
libel, and I’ll cudgel the rascal. Boy, 
provide me a tiamcheon. Revenge shall 
gmUilate him, tarn Marti, quam Mcrcurio, 

Pyr, Ay, but, master, take heed how 


^ The ^owXidooi sthikard,] i.e., lame, ox club- 
foot. Sot Mercury vindicated from the Alche- 
mists, 

^ Hes turned faun no^v;'\ The writers of 
Jonson's days seem to have connected, I know 
not why, the idea of a spy, or splenetic observer, 
with that of a faun. Marstoii calls one of his 
plays The Fawne^ in allusion to a character in 
disguise, who watches and exposes all the per- 
sons of the drama in succession. 

* In troth, they say he's valiant.] It would 
seem from this as if Jonson did not join in the 
general outcry against the cowardice of Horace. 
I confess myself to be of his opinion. If Horace 
fled at the battle of Philippi, it was not till 
courage was become unavailable, and the best 
and bravest troops of the army had fallen on the 
•pot How beautifully does he paint all this ! 

Tecum PhiKppos et celeremfugam 
Sensi, relicta non bene parmula ; 

Cum fracta virtue^ et minaces, 

Turpe i sofum Utig^ monioP 




you give this out ; Horace is a man of the 
sword. 

Cris, 'Tis true, in troth ; they say he’s 

valiant. 3 

Tuc, Valiant? so is mine a—. Gods 
and fiends ! I'll blow him into air when I 
meet him next ; he dares not fight with a 
puck-fist. 

[Horace passes over the stage. 
Pyr. Master, he comes ! 

Tuc. Where? Jupiter save thee, my 
good poet, my noble prophet, my little fat 
Horace. — I scorn to beat the rogue in the 
court ; and I saluted him thus fair, be- 
cause he should suspect nothing, the 
rascal. Come, we’ll go see how far for- 
ward our journeyman is toward the un- 
trussing of him."* 

Cris. Do your hear, captain? I’ll write 
nothing in it but innocence, because I may 
swear I am innocent. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

Enter Horace, Mecaenas, Lupus, Ilistrio, 
and Lictors. 

Hor, Nay, why pursue you not the 

emperor 

For your reward now, Lupus? 

Mec. Stay, Asinius ; 

You and your stager, and your band of 
lictors : 

I hope your service merits more respect, 
Than thus, without a thanks, to be sent 
hence. 

His. Well, well, jest on, jest on. 

Hor. 'Fhou base, unworthy groom ! 

Lnp. Ay, ay, 'tis good. 


Was Pompeius Varus a coward ? yet he too fled. 
Surely the non bene, the fracta virtus, and the 
turpe, all bear the same meaning, and allude to 
the decisive defeat, not to the ill-conduct of the 
patriotic army. It argues as little good sense as 
liberality, to take advantage of a poetical ex- 
pression, and, without considering the circum- 
stances under which it was used, to stigmatize 
the writer to all ages. 

As for Ben, the Horace of the Poetaster, he 
was undoubtedly valiant. He had given fatal 
proofs of courage in a duel, in which he killed 
his antagonist ; and he had acquitted himself 
with honour in his Flemish campaigns. 

* Come, well ^o see how far ferrward our 
jourtieyman is tenvard the iintrussing of kim.'\ 
More proof that Demetrius is Decker ; for Cris- 
pinus is now on the stage ! — A man with the 
spleen of a wren,’* might be gratified at seeing 
how the critics, like Dmg-dong’s sheep, blindly 
leap after one another. 


THE POETASTER. 


[act tv. 


Hor, Was this the treason, this the 
dangerous plot, 

Thy clamorous tongue so bellowed 
through the court? 

Hadst thou no other project to enerease 
Thy grace with Ccesar but this wolfish 
train, 

To prey upon the life of innocent mirth 
And harmless pleasures, bred of noble wit? 
Away I I loathe thy presence ; sudi as 
thou. 

They are the moths and scarabs of a state, ^ 
The bane of empires, and the dregs of 
courts ; 

Who, to endear themselves to an em- 
ployment. 

Care not whose fame they blast, whose life 
they endanger ; 

And, under a disguised and cobweb mask 
Of love unto their sovereign, vomit forth 
Their own prodigious malice ; and pre- 
tending 

To be the props and columns of their 
safety, I 

The guards unto his person and his peace, 
Disturb it most, with their false, lapwing- ; 
cries. 2 

Lup, Good 1 Caesar shall know of tins, 
believe it. 

Mec[ Cnosar doth know it, wolf, and to 
his knowledge, 

He will, I hope, reward your base en- 
deavours. 

Princes that will but hear, or give access 
To such officious spies, can ne'er be safe : 
They take in poison with an open ear, 

And, free from danger, become slaves to 
fear. [^Exeunt, 

SCENE VI . — An open Space before the 
Palace, 

Enter Ovid. 

Banished the court ! Let me be banished 
life, 

Since the chief end of life is there con- 
cluded 'P 

Within the court is all the kingdom 
bounded. 

And as her sacred sphere doth comprehend 
Ten thousand times so much, as so much 
place 

In any part of all the empire else ; 


^ Thgy are the moths and scarabs of a state.] 
Moths arc small winged insects that eat 
clothes/' Scarabs are beetles. I mention this 


So every body, moving in her sphere, 
Contains ten thousand times as much in 
him, 

As any other her choice orb excludes. 

As in a circle, a magician then 
Is s.ifc i»<;<iinst the spirit he excites ; 

I'ut, out of it, is subject to his lage, 

And loscth all the virtue of his art : 

So I, exiled the circle of the court, 

Lose all the good gifts that in it I joyed. 
No virtue current is, but with her stamp, 
And no vice vicious, blanched with her 
white hand. 

The court’s the abstract of all Rome’s 
desert, 

And my dear Julia the abstract of the 
court. 

IVTethinks, now I come near her, I respire 
Some air of that late comfort I received ; 
And while the evening, with her modest 
veil, 

Gives leave to such poor shadows as myself 
lb steal abroad, I, like a heartless ghost, 
Without the living body of my love, 

Will here walk and attend her : for I know 
Not far from hence she is imprisoned, 

And hopes of her strict guardian, to bribe 
So much admittance, as to speak to me, 
And cheer my fainting spirits with her 
breath. 

Julia, [appears above at her charnber 
wifidozv,] 

Ovid ? my love ? 

Ovid. Here, heavenly Julia. 

Jul. Here I and not here ! O, how that 
word doth play 

With both our fortunes, differing, like our- 
selves, 

Both one ; and yet divided, as opposed 1 
1 high, thou low : O, this our plight of 
place 

Doubly presents the two lets of our love, 
Local and ceremonial height, and lowness : 
Both ways, I am too high, and thou too 
low. 

Our minds are even yet ; O, why should 
our bodies, 

That are their slaves, be so without their 
rule? 

ril cast myself down to thee ; if I die, 

I'll ever live with thee : no height of birth, 
Of place, of duty, or of cruel power, 

Shall keep me from thee ; should my 
father lock 


* With their false, lapwing cries.] See 
Sejanm, p. 325 a. 

* Is there conefuded :] ie., included or con- 


hec^use I am told that ^e i^ormation may be fined : there is a terrible number of Latinisms in 
tAselul to some readers. [£, Rev. of Massinger.] ' this play. 
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This body up within a tomb of brass, 

Yet ril be with thee. If the forms I hold 
Now in my soul, be made one substance 
with it ; 

Thai soul immortal, and the same 'tis now ; 
Death cannot raze the affects she now re- 
taineth : 

And then, may she be anywhere she will. 
The souls of parents rule not children s 
souls. 

When death sets both in their dissolved 
estates ; 

Then is no child nor father ; then eternity 
Frees all from any temporal respect. 

I come, my Ovid, take me in thine arms. 
And let me breathe my soul into thy breast. 

Ovid, O stay, my love ; the hopes thou 
dost conceive 

Of thy quick death, and of thy futun* life. 
Art not authentical. Thou chooses! death. 
So thou might'st joy thy love in the other 
life : 

But know, my princely love, when thou 
art dead, 

Thou only must survive in perfect soul ; 
And in the soul are no affections. 

We pour out our affections with our blood, 
And, with our blood’s affections, fade our 
loves. 

No life hath love in such sweet state as 
this ; 

No essence is so dear to moody sense 
As flesh and blood, whose quintessence is 
sense. 

Beauty, composed of blood and flesh, 
moves more, 

And is more plausible to blood and flesh, 
I'han spiritual beauty can he to the spirit. 
Such apprehension as we have in dreams. 
When, sleep, the bond of senses, locks 
them up. 

Such shall we have, when death destroys 
them quite. 

If love be then thy object, change not life ; 
Live high and happy still : I still below. 
Close with my fortunes, in thy height shall 
joy. 

JuL Ah me, that virtue, whose brave 
eagle’s wings 

With every stroke blow stars in burning 
heaven, 

Should, like a swallow, preying towards 
storms. 

Fly close to earth, and with an eager 
plume. 

Pursue those objects which none else can 
see, 

Mt seem to all the world the empty air I 
Thus thou, poor Ovid, and all virtuous men, 


Must prey, like swallows, on invisible food. 
Pursuing flies, or nothing : and thus love. 
And every worldly fancy, is transposed 
By worldly tyranny to what plight it list. 

0 father, since thou gav’st me not my 

mind. 

Strive not to rule it ; take but what thou 
gav'st 

To thy disposure : thy affections 
Rule not in me ; I must bear all my griefs, 
Let me use all my ple^isures ; virtuous love 
Was never scandal to a goddess’ state. — 
But he’s inflexible ! and, my dear love. 
Thy life may chance be shortened by the 
length 

Of my unwilling speeches to depart. 
Farewell, sweet life ; though thou be yet 
exiled 

I'he olheious court, enjoy me amply still ; 
My soul, in this my breath, enters thine 
ears, 

And on this turret's floor will I lie dead, 
Till we may meet again. In this proud 
height, 

1 kneel beneath thee in my prostrate love, 
And kiss the happy sands that kiss thy 

feet. 

Great Jove submits a sceptre to a cell, 

And lo\ers, ero they part, will meet in hell. 

Ovid, Farewell all company, and, if I 
could, 

All light with thee ! hell’s shade should 
hide my brows, 

Till Ihy dear beauty’s beams redeemed my 
vows. [Going, 

Jul, Ovid, my love ; alas ! may we not 
stay 

A little longer, think’st thou, undiscerned ? 

Ovid, For tliineown good, fair goddess, 
do not stay. 

Who would engage a firmament of fires 
Shining in thee, for me, a falling star? 
Begone, sweet life-blood ; if I should 
discern 

Thyself but touched for my sake, I should 
die. 

Jul. I will begone, then ; and not 
heaven itself 

Shall draw me back. [Going, 

Ovid, Yet, Julia, if thou wilt, 

A little longer stay. 

Jul, I am content. 

, Ovid, O, mighty Ovid I what the sway 
[ of heaven 

Could not retire, my breath hath turned 
back. 

Jul, Who shall go first, my love ? ray 
passionate eyes 

Will not endure to see thee turn from me. 
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Ovid. If thou go first, my soul will 
follow thee. 

yul. Then we must stay. 

Ovid. Ah me, there is no stay 

In amorous pleasures ; if both stay, both 
die. 

I hear thy father ; hence, my deity. 

[Juha retires from the window. 

Fear forgeth sounds in my deluded cars ; 

1 did not hear him : I am mad with love. 

There is no spirit under heaven, that 
works 

With such illusion ; yet such w'itchcraft 
kill me. 

Ere a sound mind, witliout it, save my 
life ! 

Here, on my knees, I worship the blest 
place 

That held my goddess ; and the loving air. 

That closed her body m his silktm arms. 

Vain Ovid I kneel not to the place, nor air ; 

She’s in thy heart; rise then, and woiship 
there. 

The truest wisdom silly men can have. 

Is dotage on the follies of their flesh d 

{Exit. 


' ACT V. 

SCENE I . — An Apartment in the 
Palace. 

Enter Caesar, Mecrenas, Gallus, Tibullus, 
Horace, and Equites Romani. 

0(Bs, We, that have conquered still, to 
save the conquered. 

And loved to make inflictions feared, not 
felt ; 

Grieved to reprove, and joyful to rew'ard ; 
More proud of reconcilement than revenge ; 
Resume into the late state of our love. 
Worthy Cornelius Gallus, and Tibullus ; 
You both are gentlemen : and you, Cor- 
nelius, 

A soldier of renown, and the first provost 
That ever let our Roman eagles fly 
On swarthy .dEgypt, quarried with her 
spoils. 

Yet (not to bear cold forms, nor men’s 
out-terms,* 

Without the inward fires, and lives of men) 


You both have virtues, shining through 
your shapes ; 

To shew your titles are not writ on posts. 

Or hollow statues which the best men are, 
Without Promethean stuffings reached from 
heaven ! 

Sweet poesy’s sacred garlands crown your 
gentry : 

Which is, of all the faculties on earth, 
d'he most abstract and perfect ; if she be 
True-born, and nursed with all the 
sciences. 

She can so mould Rome, and her monu- 
ments. 

Within the liquid marble of her lines, 

'1 hat they shall stand fresh and miraculous, 
Isven when they mix with innovating 
dust ; 

In her sweet streams sluill our brave Roman 
spirits 

Chase, and swim after death, with their 
choice deeds 

Shining on their white shoulders ; and 
therein 

Shall 'byber, and oiir famous rivers fill 
With such attraction, that the ambitious 
line 

Of the round world shall to her center 
shiink. 

To hear their music : and, for these high 
parts, 

Caesar shall reverence the Fieri nn arts. 

Mec. Your majesty’s high giace to poesy. 
Shall stand ’gainst all the dujl detractions 
Of leaden souls ; who, for the vain assum- 
ings 

Of some, quite worthless of her sovereign 
wreaths. 

Contain her worthiest prophets in con- 
tempt. 

Gal. llappy is Rome of all earth’s other 
states, 

To have so true and great a president. 

For her inferior spiiits to imitate, 

As Ca*sar is ; who addeth to the sun 
Influence and lustre; in incieasing thus 
His inspirations, kindling fire in us. 

Har. Phoebus himself shall kneel at 
Caesar’s shrine, 

And deck it with bay garlands dewed with 
wine. 

To quit the worship Caesar does to him : 


' I am afraid that this ridiculous love scene 
will not strike the reader as much in the manner 
of Ovid : there is neither pathos nor passion, nor 
ini^est in it, but a kind of metaphysical hurly- 
, burly, of which it is not easy to discover the 
pur|^ or end 

1 


* Yet not to hear cold forms ^ ttor menls out- 
terms,] Merely the figures and outlines of men, 
A metaphor from painting. — W hal. 

Is It not rather from sculpture ? Jonson 
adhered closely to history in the character which 
he gives of th^ eaninent writers. 


SCENE I.] 
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Where other princes, hoisted to their 
thrones 

By Fortunes passionate and disordered 
power, 

Sit in their height, like clouds before the 
sun, 

Hindering his comforts ; and, by their 
excess 

Of cold in virtue, and cross heat in vice, 
Thunder and tempest on those learned 
heads, ^ 

Whom Caesar with such honour doth ad- 
vance. 

Tib. All human business fortune doth 
command 

Without all order ; and with herblind hand, 
She, blind, bestows blind gifts, that still 
have nurst, 

They see not who, nor how, but still, the 
worst. 

Ctvs. Caesar, for his rule, and for so 
much stutT 

As Fortune puts in his hand, shall dispose 
it, 

As if his hand had eyes and soul in it. 

With worth and judgment. Hands, that 
part with gift^, 

Or will restrain their use, without desert, 

Or with a misery numbed to virtue’s right. 
Work, as they had no soul to govern them. 
And quite reject her ; severing their estates 
From human order. Whosoever can. 

And will not cherish virtue, is no man. 

Enter some of the Equestrian order. 

Eques. Virgil is now at hand, imperial 
Caesar. 

Cces. Rome's honour is at hand then. 
Fetch a chair, 

And set it on our right hand, where 'tis fit 
Rome’s honour and our own should ever sit. 
Now he is come out of C'ampania, 

I doubt not he hath finished all his Triieids, 
Which, like another soul, I long to enjoy. 
What think you three of Virgil, gentlemen, 
That are of his profession, though ranked 
higher ; 


[ Or, Horace, what say’st thou, that art the 
poorest, 

I And likeliest to envy, or to detract ? 

Hor. Coesar speaks after common men 
in this. 

To make a difference of me for my poorness; 
As if the filth of poverty sunk as deep 
Into a knowing spirit, as the bane 
Of riches doth into an ignorant soul. 

No, Cyesar, they be pathless, moorish 
minds. 

That being once made rotten with the dung 
Of damned riches, ever after sink 
Beneath the steps of any villainy. 

But knowledge is the nectar that keeps 
sweet 

A perfect soul, even in this grave of sin ; 
And for my soul, it is as free as Cesar’s, 
For what 1 know is due I’ll give to all. 

He that detracts or envies virtuous merit, 

Is still the covetous and the ignorant spirit 

Cics. Thanks, Horace, for thy free and 
wholesome sharpness, 

Which pleaseth Cajsar more than servile 
fawns. 

A flattered prince soon turns the prince of 
fools. 

And for thy sake, we’ll put no difference 
more 

Between the great and good, for being poor. 
Say then, loved Horace, thy true thought 
of Virgil. 

Hor. I judge him of a rectified spirit. 

By many revolutions of discourse, 

(In his bright reason’s influence,) refined 
From all the tartarous moods of common 
men ; 

Bearing the nature and similitude 
Of a right heavenly body ; most severe 
In fashion and collection of himself ; 

And, then, as clear and confident as Jove. 

Gal. And yet so chaste and tender is hi- 
ear. 

In suflcring any syllable to pass, 

'Hiat he thinks may become the honoured 
name 

Of issue to his so examined self. 

That all the lasting fruits of his full merit. 


1 Thunder and tempest on those learned 
heads,] This expression is adopted by Milton : 

‘‘Part, huge of bulk, 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempests the ocean.'* 

And one of his commentatoi*s compliments him 
on the service rendered to the English language | 
by the introduction ojf such a verb from the 
Italian. With submission to so much erudition, | 


the word was introduced into our language long 
before Milton was born ; though Jou>(m, to 
whom none of the critics refer, was the first, i 
believe, who used it in poetry : — and, now I virn 
on the subject, I will just hint to those who may 
undertake hereafter the unprofitable drudg^o y of 
tracing out the property of every word ami 
phrase and idea in Milton, that, next to the 
translators of the Bible, Jonson will be found 
more to their purpose than all the writers of Uie 
age put together. 
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In his own poems, he doth still distaste ; 

As if his mmd's piece, wliich he strove to 
paint. 

Could not with fleshly pencils have her 
right. 

Tib. But to approve his works of sove- 
reign worth, I 

This observation, methinks, more than 
serves, 

And is not vulgar. That which he hath 
writ 

Is with such judgment laboured, and dis- 
tilled 

Through all the needful uses of our lives, 
That could a man remember but his lines, 
He should not touch at any serious point, 
But he might breathe his spirit out of him. 

Cm. You mean, he might repeat part of 
his works, 

As fit for any conference he can use ? 

Tib* True, royal Caesar. 

CcBS. Worthily observed ; 

And a most worthy virtue in his works. 
What thinks material Horace of his learn- 
ing?* 

Hor. His learning savours not the school- 
like gloss, 

That most consists in echoing words and 
, terms, 

And soonest wins a man an empty name ; 
Nor any long or far-fetched circumstance 
Wrapped in the curious generalties of arts ; 
But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of arts. 
And for his poesy, ’tis so rammed with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life with 
being, 

And live hereafter more admired than now. 

Cm. This one consent in all your dooms 
of him. 

And mutual loves of all your several merits, 
Argues a truth of merit in you all. 


^ But to a^rove his works of severely 
worth, &c.] The great and glorious character 
of Virgil, given in the two preceding ^peeches, 
is at once discriminative and just. What follows, 
however, is of a different description, and can by 
DO means be applied to him. It is evident that 
throughout the whole of this drama Jonson 
maintains a constant allusion to himself and his 
contemporaries : and were it not that it is fully 
settled by the critics, from Theobald to Chalmers, 
that the whole purport of his writings was to 
“malign** Shakspeare, I should incline to bekeve 
that this speech, and that of Horace, which im- 
mediately follows, were both intended for him. 
Jonson could not think that Virgil was the poet 
of common life, as Tibullus affirms ; or, as 
Horace, that he was unostentatious of iitera- 
tmt, ana avex$t from tchoing the terms of others : 




Enter Virgil. 

See, here comes Virgil; we will rise and 
greet him. 

Welcome to Caesar, Virgil! Caesar and 
Virgil 

Shall differ but in sound ; to Caesar, Virgil, 
Of his expressed greatness, shall be made 
A second sirname, and to Virgil, Caesar. 
Where are thy famous .^neids ? do us grace 
To let us see, and surfeit on their sight. 

Virg, Worthless they are of Caesar’s 
gracious eyes. 

If they were perfect ; much more with their 
wants, 

Which are yet more than my time could 
supply. 

And, could great Caesar s expectation 
Be satisfied with any other service, 

I would not shew them. 

Cm. Virgil is too modest ; 

Or seeks, in vain, to make our longings 
more : 

Shew them, sweet Virgil. 

Virg. T hen, in such due fear 
As fits presenters of great works to Caesar, 
I humbly shew them. 

Cces. Let us now behold 
A human soul made visible in life ; 

And more refulgent in a senseless paper 
I'han in the sensual complement of kings. 
Read, read thyself, dear Virgil ; let not me 
Profane one accent with an untuned 
tongue : 

Best matter, badly shewn, shews worse 
than bad. 

Sec then this chair, of purpose set for thee 
To read thy poem in ; refuse it not. 

Virtue, without presumption, place may 
take 

Above best kings, whom only she should 
make. 


whereas all this is as undoubtedly tru$ of Shak- 
speare, as if it were pointedly written to describe 
him. Indeed, the speech of Tibullus is so cha- 
racteristic of our great poet, that I am persuaded 
nothing but the ignorance of his numerous 
editors of the existence of such a passage has 
prevented its being taken for the motto to his 
works. 

* Wkat thinks material Horace of his learn- 
ing^\ Material, i.e., full of solid sense and 
observation. I love,'* says the Duke, speaking 
of Jaques, 

“ I love to cope him in these sullen fits, 

For then hc^s full of mat ter f 

And Jaques himself calls Touchstone "a 
terial fool i.e., as Jonson explains it, a fool 
stocked with notions. 
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It will be thought a thing ridiculous 
To present eyes, and to all future times 
A gross untruth, that any poet, void 
Ol birth, or wealth, or temporal dignity, 
Should, with decorum, transcend Caesars 
chair. 

Poor virtue raised, high birth and wealth 
set under, 

Crosseth heaven’s courses, and makes 
worldlings wonder. 

Cces, The course of heaven, and fate 
itself, in this. 

Will Caesar cross ; much more all worldly 
custom. 

Hor. Custom, in course of honour, ever 
errs ; 

And they are best whom fortune least pre- 
fers. 

CcES. Horace hath but more stnctly 
spoke our thoughts. 

The vast rude swing of geneial confluence 
Is, in particular ends, exempt fioin sense : 
And therefore reason (which in right should 
be 

The special rector of all harmony) 

Shall shew we are a man distinct by it, 
From those, whom custom rapteth in her 
press. 

Ascend then, Virgil; and where first by 
chance 

We here have turned thy book, do thou 
first read. 

Virg. Great Caesar hath his will ; I will 
ascend. 

'Twere simple injury to his free hand, 

That sweej)s the cobwebs from unused 
virtue, 

And makes her shine proportioned to her 
worth. 

To be more nice to entertain his grace, 
Than he is choice, and liberal to afford it.^ 

Cc^s, Gentlemen of our chamber, guard 
the doors, 

And let none enter ; [Exeunt Equites.] 
peace. Begin, good Virgil. 

Virg, “ Meanwhile the skies 'gan thun- 
der, and in tail 

Of that, fell pouring storms of sleet and 
hail : 


The Tyrian lords and Trojan youth, each 
where 

With Venus’ Dardane nephew, now, in fear, 
Seek out for several shelter^ through the 
plain, 

Whilst floods come rolling from the hills 
amain. 

Dido a cave, the Trojan prince the same 
Lighted upon. There earth and heaven’s 
great dame, 

That hath the charge of marriage, first gave 
sign 

Unto his contract ; fire and air did shine, 
As guilty of the match ; and from the hill 
I'he nymphs with shrickings do the region 
fill. 

Here first began their bane; this day was 
ground 

Of all their ills ; for now, nor rumour’s 
sound, 

Nor nice respect of state, moves Dido 
ouglit ; 

Her love no longer now by stealth is sought : 
She calls this wedlock, and with that fair 
name 

Covers her fault. Forthwith the bruit and 
fame, 

Through all the greatest Libyan towns is 
gone ; 

Fame, a fleet evil, than which is swifter 
none. 

That moving grows, and living gathers 
strength ; 

Little at first, and fearful ; but at length 
She dares attempt the skies, and stalking 
proud 

With feet on ground, her hea<l doth pierce 
a cloud I 

This child, our parent earth, stirred up 
with spite 

Of all the gods, brought forth ; and, as 
some w'rite. 

She was last sister of that giant race, 

That thought to scale Jove’s court; right 
swift of pace, 

And swifter far of wing ; a monster vast, 
And dreadful. Look, how many plumes 
are placed 

On her huge corps, so many waking eyes 


ITiis is expressed with great beauty and I 
propriety, and shows Virgil to be a man of per- 1 
feet good breeding. 

* See^ out for several stielter, &c.J i.e., for 
u^rate places of shelter. I have little to 
observe on this version: it probably cost Jonson 
•onie trouble; and, according to the ancient 
notion of what translation should be, must be 
allowed some merit. It was not a general view 
of an authors sense which contented the writers < 


of those times : they aspired to give his precise 
words, without addition or diminution ; and un- 
fortunately attempted to do it within the compass 
of the original. It is to Jonson’s praise perhaps 
that he moves in his awkward trammels with 
more facility than his rivals; still, however, 
there is little grace in his steps, and he more 
frequently excites wonder than communi- 
cates pleasure. The text is from the jiSneid, 
lib. iv. 
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Stick underneath ; and, which may stranger 
rise 

In the report, as many tongues she bears, 
As many mouths, as many listening ears. 

M in midst of all the heaven, she flies, 
lOugh the earth's dark shadow 
shrieking cries ; 

Nor do her eyes once bend to taste sweet 
sleep ; 

By day on tops of houses she doth keep, 

Or on high towers ; and doth thence 
affright 

Cities and towns of most conspicuous site : 
As covetous she is of tales and lies. 

As prodigal of truth : this monster " 

Lup, [wi/k/n.] Come, follow me, assist 
me, second me ! Where's the emperor? 

I Eques. [within.'] Sir, you must pardon 
us, 

2 Eques. [within.] Caesar is private now ; ; 
you may not enter. 

Tuc. [7uithin.] Not enter! Charge them 
upon their allegiance, cropshin. 

I Eques. [within.] We have a charge to 
the contrary, sir. 

Lup, [within.] I pronounce you all 
traitors, horrible traitors. What, do you 
^now my affairs ? 1 have matter of danger 
and state to impart to Csesar. 

Cces, What noise is there? who's that 
names Caesar ? 

Lup. [within !\ A friend to Caesar. 

One that, for Caesar’s good, would speak 
with Caesar. 

CcBs. Who is it? look, Cornelius. 

I Eques. [ivithin?^ Asinius Lupus. 

Cces. O, bid the turbulent informer 
hence ; 

We have no vacant ear now, to receive 
The unseasoned fruits of h is officious tongue. 
Mec. You must avoid him there. 

Lup. [within?^ I conjure thee, as thou 
art Caesar, or respectest thine own safety, 
or the safety of the state, Caesar, hear me, 
speak with me, Caesar ; 'tis no common 
business I come about, but such, as being 
neglected, may concern the life of Caesar. 

Cces. The life of Caesar I Let him enter. 
Virgil, keep thy seat. 


1 He will squeeze you, Poet pucVfist.] Sec 

p, 75 h. 

* Remember to beg their land betimes^ &c.] 
It was the practice of the greedy courtiers at 
the Reformation to scent out such lands as 
became forfeited to the crown, and beg the 
grant of them. Thus, in Jack Drum's Enter- 
tainment: I have followed ordinaries this 

tWelvemoath, onely to find a foole that had 
hadzz, or a' fellow that woulde talhe treason, 


Equites. [within.] Bear back, there : 
whither will you ? keep back ! 

Enter Lupus, Tucca, and Lictors. 

Tuc. By thy leave, good man usher : ! 
mend thy peruke ; so. 

Lup. I^ayhold on Horace (here; and on 
Mecaenas, lictors. Romans, offer no 
rescue, upon your allegiance : read, royal 
Ccesar. [Gives a paper.] I’ll tickle you, 
Satyr. 

Tuc. He will, Humours, he will; he will 
squeeze you, poet puck-fist.' 

Lup. I’ll lop you off for an unprofitable 
branch, you satirical vi,r‘et. 

Tuc. Ay, and Epaininondas your patron 
here, with his flagon chain ; come, resign : 
[takes off Mecaenas' chaui] though ’twere 
your great-grandfather's, the lawluis made 
it mine now, sir. Look to him, my party- 
coloured rascals ; look to him. 

Cces. What is this, Asinius Lupus ? I 
understand it not. 

Lup. Not understand it ! A libel, Caesar; 
a dangerous, seditious libel ; a libel in pic- 
ture. 

Cces. A libel I 

Lup. Ay ; I found it in this Horace his 
study, in Mecaenas his house, here ; I 
challenge the penalty of the laws against 
them. 

Tuc. Ay, and remember to beg their 
land betimes ;* before some of these hungry 
court hounds scent it out. 

Cces. Shew it to Horace : ask him if he 
know it. I 

Lup. Know it 1 his hand is at it, Caesar, i 

Cces. Then 'tis no libel. | 

Hor. It is the imperfect body of an em- \ 
blem, Caesar, I began for Mecaenas. I 

Liip. An emblem I right : that's Greek 
for a libel. Do but mark how confident 
he is. 

Hor. A just man cannot fear, thou foolish 
tribune ; 

Not though the malice of traducing 
tongues. 

The open vastness of a tyrant’s ear,^ 

The senseless rigour of the wrested laws, 


that I might be^ him.'' Some remarkable in- 
stances are mentioned in history. This practice 
was not worn out in Elizabeth’s days, particu- 
larly with respect to what were called concealed 
lands. See p. 40 a. 

* The open vastness of a tf/ranfs ear.] I - 
know not where Jonson got this idea ; pernaps « 
he has some allusion to the auriform cavity of ^ 
the Syracusian dungeon : the expression, how* ^ 
ever, ts very noble. | 
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Or the red eyes of strained authority, 
Should, in a point, meet all to take his life: 
His innocence is armour 'gainst all these. 

Lup, Innocence 1 O impudence I let me 
see, let me see. Is not here an eagle ! and 
is not that eagle meant by Caesar, ha?^ 
Does not Caesar give the eagle? answer 
me ; what sayest thou ? 

Tuc, Hast thou any evasion, stinkard? 
Lup. Now he's turned dumb. I'll tickle 
you, Satyr. 

Hor. Pish : ha, ha { 

Lup, Dost thou pish me? Give me my 
long sword. 

Hor, With reverence to great Caesar, 
worthy Romans, 

Observe but this ridiculous commenter ; 
I'he soul to my device was in this distich : 

“ Thus oft, the base and ravenous multi- 
tude 

Survive, to share the spoils of fortitude." 

Which in this body I have figured here, 

A vulture 

Lup. A vulture I Ay, now, 'tis a vulture. 
O abominable 1 monstrous ! monstrous ! 
Has not your vulture a beak ? has it not 
legs, and talons, and wings, and feathers? 
Touch him, old buskins. 

Hor, And therefore must it be an eagle? 
Mec, Respect him not, good Horace : 
say your device. 

Hor, A vulture and a wolf— 

Lup, A wolf ! good : that's I ; lam the 
wolf : my name’s Lupus ; I am meant by 
the wolf. On, on ; a vulture and a wolf. 

Hor, Preying upon the carcass of an 
ass 


1 And is not that eagle meant by Casar^ 
l.e., q/ Caesar. See p. 52 a, 

** Stewart tharwith all bolnyt in to baill, 
Wallace, he sed, be the I tell a taill ; 

Say furth, quoth he, &c. 

That taill ful meit thou has tald he thi sell.” 

Wallace^ lib. x. 130, 149. 

The excellent compiler of the Scottish Diet, says 
that he (by) is used here rather in an uncommon 
sense. It is used simply for of; a sense perfectly 
familiar to the old writers of both countries. 
Give is a term in heraldry ; in common language 
it means, to take or assume, as a particular bear- 
in tne escutcheon. 

* / am the ass, 6r*c.'} Here and above the 
fionest tribune alludes to his name, Asinius 
Lupus. 

* Ay, OH honest sycophant-like slave, and a 
politician hesuhs,] This is beyond question an 
Elusion to a piece of private history. Perhaps 

the politician nere meant, and who is 
eshaagtd with the discovery of this notable piece 


Lup, An ass ! good still : that's I too ; I 
am the ass.‘-^ You mean me by the ass. 

Mec, Prithee leave braying then. 

Hor, If you will needs take it, I cannot 
with modesty give it from you. 

Mec. But, by that beast, the old Egyp- 
tians 

Were wont to figure, in their hieroglyphics, 
Patience, frugality, and fortitude ; 

For none of which we can suspect you, 
tribune. 

Ccps. Who was it. Lupus, that informed 
you first, 

This slmuld be meant by us? Or was't 
your comment? 

lAip, No, Qesar; a player gave me the 
first light of it indeed. 

Tuc, Ay, an honest sycoplianLlike slave, 
and a politician besides.^ 

C(ES, Where is that player? 

Tuc, He is without here. 

Cevs, Call him in. 

Tuc, Call in the player there. Master 
iEsop ; call him. 

Equites, [^vlfkiu.'] Player! where is the 
player ? bear back : none but the player 
enter. 

Enter JEsop, followed by Crispinus and 
Demetrius. 

Tuc, Yes, this gentleman and his Achates 
must. 

Cris, Pray you, master usher: — we'll 
stand close here. 

Tuc, 'Tis a gentleman of quality, this p 
though he be somewhat out of clothes, I 
tell ye. — Come, .^Esop, hast a bay-leaf in 
thy mouth ?^ Well said; be not out, stin- 


of treason, had actually framed some plot or laid 
some information against Jonson. He was an 
actor at the Fortune play-house, which is all 
that I can say of him. Our autnor treats him 
with marked dislike : he merely allows him to 
make his appearance, and then hurries him off 
the stage to undergo a servile punishment. 

*Tis a gentleman of quality, this This is 
Marston (Crispinus), who was born and educated 
a gentleman. Jonson carefully distinguishes 
him from Decker (Demetrius) throughout the 
whole of this drama. 

5 Come, AEsop, hast a bay-leaf in thy mouth f] 
The bay was sacred to Apollo ; hence perhaps 
the notion of the ancients, that a bay-leaf placed 
under the tongue was conducive to eloquence. 
But, indeed, the bay-leaf in all ages has been 
subservient to a number of petty superstitions. 
Absolon, in the Milleres Tale, among^ other 
amatory artifices to captivate the affections of 
the carpenter’s wife, 

** Under his tonge a trewe love here, 

For therby wend he to ben gradoua.** 
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kard. Them shalt have a monopoly of 
playing confirmed to thee and thy covey,' 
under the emperor’s broad seal, for this 
service. 

C(Bs. Is this he ? 

Lup, Ay, Caesar, this is he. 

C(ss. Let him be whipped. Lictors, go 
take him hence. 

And, Lupus, for your fierce credulity, 2 
One fit him with a pair of larger ears : 

'Tis Caesar’s doom, and must not be re- 
voked. 

We hate to have our court and peace dis- 
turbed 

With these quotidian clamours. See it done. I 
Lup, Caesar 1 

[Exeunt some of the Lictors, with 
Lupus and i^^sop. 

Cees. Gag him, [that] we may have his 
silence. 

Virg. Caesar hath done like Caesar. Fair 
and just 

Is his award against these brainless crea- 
tures. 

*Tis not the wholesome sharp morality, 

Or modest anger of a satiric spirit, 

That hurts or wounds the body of the state; 
But the sinister application 
Of the malicious, ignorant, and base 
Interpreter ; who will distort, and strain 
The general scope and purpose of an anchor 
To his particular and private spleen. 

Cces. We know it, our dear Virgil, and 
esteem it 

A most dishonest practice in that man. 

Will seem too witty in another's work. 
What would Cornelius Gallus, and Tibul- 
lus ? [ They whisper Caesar. 

Tmc, [ /i?Mecasnas.] Nay, but as thou 
art a man, dost hear? a man of worship 
and honourable: hold, here, take thy chain 
again. Resume, mad Mecasnas. What! 
dost thou think I meant to have kept it, 
old boy? no : I did it but to fright thee, I, 


Of this passage Tyrwhitt says that he can make 
nothing. I have little doubt but that it was a 
bay leaf which Absolon here in his mouth, of 
which the imaginary virtue was to render his 
lajiguage at once bold and persuasive. Cart- 
wright, a close follower of Jonson, alludes to this 
circumstan^ in his Lady-Errant ^ where Phi- 
laenis describes the mode in which she proposes 
to humanize the pigmiei : 

Teach them good language by cleft sticks and 
bay-leaves, 

And civilize them finally by puppet-plays.” 

1 do not suppose that Voltaire ever looked into 
Cartwright : hut this is nearly the way in which 


to try how thou wouldst take it. What ! 
will I turn shark upon my friends, or my 
friends’ friends ? I scorn it with my three 
souls.3 Come, I love bully Horace as well 
as thou dost, I : 'tis an honest hieroglyphic. 
Give me thy wrist. Helicon. Dost thou 
think I'll second e’er a rhinoceros of them 
all against thee, ha? or thy noble Hip- 
pocrene, here? I'll turn stager first, and 
be whipt too : dost thou see, bully ? 

Cces. You have your will of Csesar : use 
it, Romans. 

Virgil shall be your praetor ; and ourself 
Will here sit by, spectator of your sports ; 
And think it no impeach of royalty. 

Our ear is now too much profaned, grave 
Maro, 

With these distastes, to take thy sacred 
lines : 

Put up thy book, till both the time and we 
Be fitted with more hallowed circumstance 
For the receiving so divine a work. 

Proceed with your design. 

Mec. GaL Tib. Tluxnks to great Caesar. 
Gal. Tibullus, draw you the indictment 
then, whilst Horace arrests them on the 
statute of Calumny. Mecoenas and I will 
take our places here. Lictors, assist him. 
Hor. I am the worst accuser under 
heaven. 

Gal. Tut, you must do it ; 'twill be noble 
mirth. 

Hor. I take no knowledge that they do 
malign me. 

Tib. Ay, but the world takes know- 
ledge. 

Hor. Would the world knew. 

How heartily I wish a fool should hate 
me ! 

Ttic, Body of Jupiter! what 1 will they 
arraign my brisk Poetaster and his poor 
journeyman, ha? Would I were abroad 
skeldering for a drachm, so I were out of 
this labyrinth again ! I do feel myself turn 


he recommended us to treat the revolted Caraibs. 
“ There is nothing new under the sun.” 

' Thou shalt luive a monopoly 0 / playing con- 
firmed to thee and thy covey,] Here is a slight 
gird at the practice of monopolies, now growing 
into fashion. — W hal. 

Growing 1 It had attained a pretty consider- 
able bulk Tong before this was written, 

* And, Lupus, for your fierce credulity 
Fierce is rash, inconsiderate, and violent ; the 
word occurs again in Sejanus. — Whal. 

* Will I turn shark upon my friends, or my 
friends* friends^ I scorft it with my three 
souls.] The Peripatetic philosophy gave every 
man three souls; a plastic, an animal, and a 
rational soul— W hal. 
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stinkard already : but I must set the best 
face I have upou't now. [Aside,] Well 
said, my divine, deft Horace, bring the 
whoreson detracting slaves to the bar, do ; 
make them hold up their spread golls III 
give in evidence for thee, if thou wilt. Take 
courage, Crispinus ; would thy man had a 
clean band 1 

Cris, What must we do, captain ? 

Thou shalt see anon : do not make 
division with thy legs so. 

Cas. What’s he, Horace ? 

Nok I only know him for a motion, 
Caesar. 

Tuc. I am one of thy commanders, 
Caesar ; a man of service and action : my 
name is Pantilius Tucca ; I have served in 
thy wars against Mark Antony, I. 

Cces, Do you know him, Cornelius ? 

Gai, He’s one that hath had the mus- 
tering, or convoy of a company now and 
then ; I never noted him by any other em- 
ployment. 

Cess. We will observe him belter, 

Tid, Lictor, proclaim silence in the court. 

Lict, In the name of Caesar, silence I 

Tid, Let the parties, the accuser and the 
accused, present themselves. 

Lict. The accuser and the accused, pre- 
sent yourselves in court. 

Cris, Dent, Here. 

Virg, Read the indictment. 

Tib. “Rufus Laberius Crispinus, and 
Demetrius Fannius, hold up your hands. 
You are, before this time, jointly and 
severally indicted, and here presently to be 
arraigned upon the statute of calumny, or 
Lex Remmia,^ the one by the name of 
Rufus Laberius Crispinus, alias Cri-spinas, 
poetaster and plagiary; the other by the 
name of Demetrius Fannius, play-dresser 
and plagiary. That you (not having the 
•fear of Phoebus, or his shafts, before your 
eyes) contrary to the peace of our liege 
lord, Augustus Caesar, his crown and 
dignity, and against the form of a statute, 
in that case made and provided, have most 
ignorantly, foolishly, and, more like your- 
selves, maliciously, gone about to deprave 
and calumniate the person and writings of 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, here present, 
poet, and priest to the Muses ; and to that 
end have mutually conspired and plotted. 


^ Make them hold up their spread golls:] 
Their hands. Thus Decker: “ Hold up thy 
hands: I have seen the time thou didst not 
•com to hold up thy galls,** — Satiram, De/t^ 
which occurs just Ufnre, is adroit, clever, handy. 
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at sundry times, as by several means, and 
in sundry places, for the better accomplish- 
ing your base and envious purpose ; taxing 
him falsely, of self-love, arrogancy, impu- 
dence, railing, filching by translation, &c. 
Of all which calumnies, and every of them, 
in manner and form aforesaid ; what answer 
you ? Are you guilty, or not guilty ?” 

Tuc, Not guilty, say. 

Cris, Dem, Not guilty. 

Tib, How will you be tried ? 

Tuc, By the Roman gods, and the no- 
blest Romans. [Aside to Cris. 

Cris, Dem, By the Roman gods, and the 
noblest Romans. 

Virg, Here sits Mecaenas, and Cornelius 
Gallus, 

Are you contented to be tried by these ? 

Tuc, Ay, so the noble captain may be 
joined with them in commission, say. 

[Aside, 

C7'is, Dem, Ay, so the noble captain 
may be joined with them in commission, 
Virg, What says the plaintiff? 

Hor, I am content. 

Vhg, Captain, then take your place. 
Tuc, Alas, my worshipful prjetor ! ’tis 
more of thy gentleness than of my deserv- 
ing, I wusse. But since it hath pleased 
the court to make choice of my wisdom 
and gravity, come, my calumnious varlets ; 
let’s hear you talk for yourselves, now, an 
hour or two. What can you say? Make 
a noise. Act, act ! 

Vir, Stay, turn, and take an oath first. 
“ You shall swear, 

By thunder-darting Jove, the king of gods, 
And by the genius of Augustus Caesar ; 

By your own while and uncorrupted souls, 
And the deep reverence of our Roman 
justice ; 

To judge this case with truth and equity ; 
As bound, by your religion, and your 
laws.” 

Now read the evidence : but first demand 
Of either prisoner, if that writ be theii's. 

[Gives him two papers. 
Tib, Shew this unto Ciispinus. Is it 
yours ? 

Tuc, Say ay : [Aside.] What I dost 
thou stand upon it, pimp? Do not deny 
thine own Minerva, thy Pallas, the issue of 
thy brain. 


* On the statute of calumny^ or Lex Remmia. ] 
By this Law persons convicted of calumny were to 
be branded on the forehead with the letter C, 

Whau 




' 2 s6 the poetaster. [act v. 


Cris. Yes, it is mine. 

Tii. Shew that unto Demetrius. Is it 
yours? 

D^m, It is. 

Tur, There’s a father will not deny his 
own bastard now, I warrant thee. 
yirg. Read them aloud. ^ 

7V^. ** Ramp up my genius,^ be not re- 
trograde ; 

But boldly nominate a spade a spade. 
What, shall thy lubrical and glibbery 
muse^ 


* Read them aloudy I have already ob- 

served, in opposition to the whole string of com- 
mentators, that Crispinus is Marston : if any 
doubts of it should remain after what has been 
advanced, the lines which follow will be more tlian 
sufficient to remove them. In these, Jonson has 
accumulated many of the uncouth and barbarous 
terms which characterize Marston’s poetry. Such 
of them as I could readily call to mind, are here 
thrown together : an attentive perusal of his 
works might probably furnish others ; but the 
labour would be neither pleasant nor profitable. 
As Holofemes justly observes, satis quod sufficit. 
The works which our author had chietly in 
view, were the Scourge of I 'illainUy and the two 
parts of Antonio and Mellida, In the former of 
these Jonson is ridiculed under the name of 
Torquatus, for his affected use of new-minted 
words, such as real, intrinsicatCy and delphicke** 
which are all found in his earliest comedies : so 
that we have here, in fact, little more than “ the 
retort courteous.'* 

** CadimuSy inque vicem preebemus crura 
sagittis.** 

But, indeed, Marston deserved some reprehen- 
sion. He boasts, and his boasts have been re - 1 
peated by the commentators who generally take 
all upon trust, that he is “ free from licentious- 
ness of language.” The fact is not so; he is 
extremely gross and impure. 'I'his is what Jon- 
son means, when he niakc^ him “ boldly nomi- 
nate a spade a spade and this too is the just 
object of the attack upon him, in the old play of 
the Return from Parnassus : 

** Tut I what cares he for modest, close-couched 
terms, 

Cleanly to gird our looser libertines ? 

Give him plain naked words, stripped of their 
shirts, 

That might beseem plain-dealing Aretine.’* 

I will not affirm that MarstoiVs manner is very 
correctly imitated in this collection of his words 
and phra^s ; yet those who read his Satires 
cannot fail to be struck with the arrogance, 
pedantry^ and harshness (qualities here attempted 
to be cancatur^) which pervade every part of 
them : while his dramatic works, more particu- 
larly those noticed by Jonson, are distinguished 
by nothing so much as a perpetual bluster, an 
overstrained reaching after sublimity of expres- 
sion» which ends in abnipt and unintelligible 
starts, and l^mbast anomalies of language. It 


Live, as she were defunct, like punk in 
stews 1” 

Tuc. Excellent ! 

“Alas I that were no modem consequence. 
To have cothurnal buskins^ frighted hence. 
No, teach thy Incubus to poetize 
And throw abroad thy spurious snotteries,® 
Upon that puft-up lump of balmy froth," 

Tuc, Ah, ha I 

“Or clumsy chilblained judgment ;7 that 
with oath 


is but fair to add, that whatever Marston might 
think of the present castigation, he had the good 
sense to profit by it, since his latter works ex- 
hibit but few of the terms here ridiculed. 

* Ramp up my genius y drc.] 

“ The rawish danke of clumzie winter ranipes 
The fluent summer's vein,” &c. 

This is taken from the Prologue to the Second 
Part of Antonio, which is very much in the style 
of this burlesque. 

* VVhaty skull thy lubrical and glibbery muse] 
There is no word of which Marston seems more 
fond tlian of this ; ho introduces it on all occa- 
sions : 

“ His love is glibbery y there's no hold on't, 
wench.” — Antonio and Mellida. 

Again : 

“Milke, milke, yow glibbery urchin, 

Is food for infants.” — Id. 

^ Alas ! that were no modern consequencCy 
To have coi\\\xrr[‘Ci\ buskins, Modem is 

slight, trivial : this word, though much affected 
by Marston, is not peculiar to him. Cothurnal 
buskins is parodied from an absurd expression in 
Antonio and Mellida, part 2, act ii. sC. 5. 

“ O now tragedia cothumata mounts 1” 

^ No. teach thy incubus to poetize.] 

“ I would have told you of the incubus 
That rides your bosom.” 

Antonio and MellidUy 2nd part.r 

“ Then death, like to a stifling incubus. 

Lie on my bosom.” — Id. 

* And throw abroad thy spurious snotteries,] 
“To purge the snotterie of our sUmie time.” 

Scourge of Villainie, 

1 Upon that puft-up lump of hurray froth. 

Or clumzie chilblained judgment.] 

“ Shall each odde puisne of the Lawyers Inne, 
Each barmy froth, that last day did beginne 
To read his nere a whit,*' &c. 

Scourge of Villainie, 

Again : “ That, like some rotten stick in troubled 
water, hath gott a great deal of barmie froth to 
stick to his sides.” — Preface to Satires. 

The rawish danke of clumzie winter, &c. 
This absurd fuStian has been already quoted : 
from the forced application of this epithet, well 
might Jonson observe (as he does below) “ that 
cli0hizie stuck terribly." 



SCENE 1.1 


THE POETASTER. 


Magnificates his merit and bespawls 
The conscious time with humourous foam 
and brawls, 

As if his organons of sense would crack 
The sinews of my patience. Break his 
back, 

O poets all and some ! for now we list 
Of strenuous vengeance to clutch the 

Crispjnus.” 

Tuc. Ay, marry, this was written like a 
Ib'rcules in poetry, now. 

Cces. Excellently well threatened I 
Virg, And as strangely worded, Caesar. 
CcBs. We observe it. 

Virg. 'bhe other now.^ 

Tuc, I'his is a fellow of a good prodigal 
tongue too; this will do well. 


^ Mvihjnificates his >nerit i\ This, like luinftte 
froihj IS a favuuiitc expression with Marston : 

cannot with swohi lines )UiXoniJhati 
Mine owne poor worth." — Sat. 

Again : 

“ Shall a tienchcr slave extenuate 
Some Lucrece lape, and straight utaguificate 
Lewd Jovian lust," 

2 Fo 7‘ uaii) ive list 

Of strenuous vengeance to clutch the fist ] 
Steevens, with his customary disregard of tiuth 
in everything which relates to our author, de- 
dates, in his final leinarks on Hamlety that 
Jonson has more than once, in the Poetaster^ 
pointed Ins ndirule at some of Shakspeare’s de- 
scriptions and char.icleis, and frequently sneered 
at his choice of words, of which he instances 
clutch. I will take upon me to airiim that the 
play does not cent an a single allusion to any 
character that Shakspoarc ever drew, nor an ex- 
pression that can, by any ingenuity, however 
malicious, be toituied into a sneer at his lan- 
guage. Clutch, indeed, is used by him (as well 
as others), and with strict propriety ; which can 
scarcely be said of it, as employed by Maiston : 
let the reader judge : 

** Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is cbdx hed 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring slecpc." 

A7ito7tio'^ Reve7ige, act i. sc. t. 

Seize on revenge, graspe the sterne-bended 
front 

Of frowning vengea^ice with unpaized clutchT 
Id. act ui. sc. i. 

Is it yet clear? To come to the point, however, 
at once, — not only this woid, but the whole line, 
is taken literatim from a bombastic speech in 
Antonio s Reve^ige, act v. sc. i : 

“ The fist of strenuous ve7igeance is clutchtl^ 

* The other 7io^t>.] The lines which follow, 
and which are signed Demetrius, are most 
assuredly meant to ridicule the loose and desul- 
tory style of Decker ; though here too some- 
tbing of Mar«.ton is suffered to appear. Indeed 
' it is more than probable that other poets besides 
( VOL. 1. 
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Tib, “ Our Muse is in mind for tlV un- 
trussing a poet ; 

I slip by his name, for most men do know it: 

A critic that all the world bescumbers^ 

With satirical humours and lyrical numbers: 

Tuc, Art thou there, boy? 

And for the most part, himself doth ad- 
vance 

With much self-love, and more arrogance." 

Tuc, Good again ! 

And, but that I would not be thought a 
prater, 

I could tell you he were a translator. 

1 know the authors from whence he has 
stole, 

And could trace him too, but that I under- 
stand them not full and whole. 


^'Cnspimis and his Achates" aie included in the 
Akkaignment. 

^ A critic that all the rcorld bescumbers.] 
This woid IS also in Marston’s Satiivs, and is 
deservedly stigmatized. Yet I should not have 
noticed it but for the opportunity winch it gives 
me of setting right the learned and ingenious 
author of that stupendous monument ot success- 
ful indu ^try, the Rtyiiiological Dictiofiaiy o{ the 
Scottish Language : 

“ better thou gams to leid a dog to skoiner 
Pynd pyck-purse pelour, than w'l’ thy master 
pingle." 

This seems to mean cater for thee," or to 
“ smell where there is provision " Voce SL07uer. 
Very different is the sense : — but a passage from 
Massinger will explain it nifficieiuly : 

I/il II ow do yon like 
Your airing? Is it not a favour? 

Ric. Yes ; 

Just such a one as you use to a brace of grey- 
hounds, 

When they are led out of their kennels to 
scu)7il'er, 

But our case is ten times harder, we have 
nothing 

In our bellies to be vented." 

The Picture, act v. sc i. 

If Dr. Jamieson will turn to his witty country- 
man's tr.anslation of Rabelais, he will find moie 
than one instance of the use of this word in its 
proper sense. To leid a dog to sko7ner, implies 
to submit to the lowest and most dcgiading 
offices. 

* But that I U7iderstand the77i not full afid 
whole. ^ This could in no sense be .said of Mar* 
ston, who had received an University education, 
and was, indeed, a very considerable scholar; 
but was probably true of Decker, who seems to 
have no great stock of literature, and w'hose 
history, as far at least as it is known, is little 
more than a hopeless struggle with poverty. 
Much of his life was spent m confinement for 
debt, though he had talents sufficient, in ordi- 
nary times, to have secured not only freedom, 
but independence. 



THE POETASTER. 


[act V. 


as8 

Tnc. That line is broke loose from all 
his fellows : chain him up shorter, do. 

“ The best note I can give you to know 
him by, 

Is, that he keeps gallants’ company ; 

Whom I could wish, in time should him 
fear, 

after they buy repentance too dear. 

Deme. Fannius.” 

Tuc, Well said ! this carries palm with 
it.‘ 

Hok And why, thou motley gull, why 
should they fear ? 

When hast thou known us wrong or tax a 
friend ? 

I dare thy malice to betray it. Speak. 
Now thou curl'st up, thou poor and nasty 
snake, 

And shrink'st thy poisonous head into thy 
bosom: 

Out, viper ! thou that eat'st thy parents, 
hence I 

Rather such speckled creatures as thyself, 
Should be eschewed,^ and shunned: such 
as will bite 

And gnaw their absent friends, not cure 
their fame ; 

Catch at the loosest laughters, and affect 
To be thought jesters ; such as can devise 
Things never seen, or heard, t' impair men’s 
names. 

And gratify their credulous adversaries ; 
Will cariy tales, do basest offices, 

Cherish divided fires, and still encrease 
New flames out of old embers ; will reveal 
Each secret that’s committed to their trust : 
These be black slaves ; Romans, take heed 
of these. 

Ti4c. Thoutwang’st right, little Horace: 
they be indeed a couple of chap-fallen curs. 
Come, we of the bench, ^ let’s rise to the 
um, and condemn them quickly. 

Before you go together, worthy 
Romans, 


* This carries f^alm %vith it. ^ A Latin form 
of peaking, equivalent to our English phrase, 
*‘Tnis bears the bell.” — Whal. 

It is so, though the one expression be as mean 
as the other is degant and noble ; both, however, 
mean victory. I'he word is used with great 
beauty in Julius Ccesar : 

•‘In the most high and palmy state of Rome.*' 

And again, in Trailus and Cressida : 

* No ; this thrice worthy and right valiant lord 
Must not so stale his Pcslm, nobly acquired." 


We are to tender our opinion ; 

And give you those instructions that may 
add 

Unto your even judgment in the cause : 
Which thus we do commence. First, you 
must know. 

That where there is a true and perfect 
merit, 

There can be no dejection ; and the scorn 
Of humble baseness, oftentimes so works 
In a high soul, upon the grosser spirit, 

That to his bleared and offended sense. 
There seems a hideous fault blazed in the 
object ; 

When only the disease is in his eyes. 
Here-hence it comes our Horace now stands 
taxed 

Of impudence, self-love, and arrogance, 

By those who share no merit in themselves. 
And therefore think his portion is as small. 
For they, from their own guilt, assure their 
souls, 

If they should confidently praise their works, 
In them it would appear inflation : 

Which, in a full and well digested man, 
Cannot receive that foul abusive name, 

But the fair title of erection. 

And, for his true use of translating men, 

It still hath been a work of as much palm, 
In clearest judgments, as to invent or 
make. 

His sharpness, — that is most excusable; 

As being forced out of a suffering virtue, 
Oppressed with the licence of the time : 

And howsoever fools or jerking pedants, 
Players, or such like buffoon barking wits,^ 
May with their beggarly and barren trash. 
Tickle base vulgar ears, in their despite ; 
This, like Jove's thunder, shall their pride 
control, 

** The honest satire hath the happiest soul." 
Now, Romans, you have heard our 
thoughts ; withdraw when you please. 

Tib, Remove the accused from the bar. 
Tuc, Who holds the urn to us, ha? 


• Rather suck sbeckled creatures as thyself 
Should be eschewed^ ^c. ] 

Absentem gut rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit^ alio culpante^ solutes 
Qui captat iHsus kominum, famamgue dketcis, 
Fingere qui non visa potest, commissa facers 
Qui nequit, hie niger est, hunc tu, Romani, 
cave to,** — Lib. i. Sat. 4. 

* Come, we of the bench, lefs rise to the um. 

Sec my translation of Juvenal, Sat. xiv. v. 6. 

^ Players, or such like buffoon barking wits.] 
This is from the folio, the quarto reads buffoonary 
wits, which is just as good. 




SCENE I.] 


THE POETASTER. 
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Fear nothing, 111 quit you, mine honest 
pitiful stinkards ; III do’t. 

Cris, Captain, you shall eternally girt 
me to you, as I am generous. 

Tuc. Go to. 

Cces. Tibullus, let there be a case of 
vizards privately provided we have found 
a subject to bestow them on. 

Tib, It shall be done, Cossar. 

Cces, Here be words, Horace, able to 
bastinado a man’s ears. 

Hor. Ay, 

Please it great Caesar, I have pills a])out me, 
Mixt with the whitest kind of hellt'bore, 
Would give him a light vomit- that should 
purge 

His brain and stomach of those tumorous 
heats : 

Might I have leave to minister unto him. 
Ca\<;. O, be his Aesculapius, gentle 
Horace 1 

You shall have leave, and he shall be your | 
patient. 

Virgil. 

Use your authority, command him forth. 

Caesar is careful of your health, 
Clispinus ; 

And hath himself chose a physician 
To minister unto you : take his pills. 

Hor, They are somewhat bitter, sir, but 
very wholesome. 

Take yet another ; so ; stand by, they 11 
work anon. i 

Tib, Romans, return to your several 
seats : lictors, bring forward the urn ; and 
set the accused to tiie bar. 

Tuc. Quickly, you whoreson egregious 
varlets ; come forward. What I sliall we 
sic all day upon you ? You make no more 
haste now than a beggar upon pattens ; 
or a physician to a patient that has no 
money, you pilchers. 

Tib, *' Rufus Laberius Crispinus, and 
Deuictrius Fannins, hold up your hands. 
You have, according to the Roman custom. 


’ Let there be a case of vizards privately 
Provided A case is a pair : so in Tam Alley : 

What, my case of justices I 
What, arc you eavesdropping?'' — W hal. 

* Hor. Please it, great Ccesar, I have pills 
about me, 

IVould give him a light vomit ^ What 

follows IS an imitation of the Lexiphanes of 
Lucian, as Whalley has observed. It might 
have been omitted without much injury to the 
lot, as most of the words about to be noticed j 
ave already been stigmatized ; and the poe- j 
tasters tried and condemned on a separate in- i 
dictment. The maaageineut of the patient, I 


put yourselves upon trial to the um, for 
divers and sundry calumnies, whereof you 
have, before this time, been indicted, and 
are now presently arraigned : prepare 
yourselves to hearken to the verdict of your 
tryers. Caius Cilnius Mecaenas pro- 
nounceth you, by this hand-writing, 
guilty. Cornelius Gallus, guilty. Pantilius 
Tucca ” 

Tuc. Parcel-guilty, 1.3 

Dem. He means himself; fork was he 
indeed 

Suborned us to the calumny. 

Tuc, I, you whoreson cantharides I was 
it I? 

Dem, I appeal to your conscience, captain. 

Tib, Then you confess it now ? 

Dem, I do, and crave the mercy of the 
court. 

Tib. What saith Crispinus? 

Cris. O, the captain, the captain 

Hor. My physic begins to work with my 
patient, I see. 

Virg, Captain, stand forth and answer. 

Tuc. Hold thy peace, poet praetor: I 
appeal from thee to Ciesar, I. Do me 
right, royal C:vsar. 

Cces. Marry, and I will, sir.-- Lictors, 
gag him ; do. 

And put a case of vizards o'er his head, 
That he may look bifronted, as he speaks. 

Tuc, Gods and fiends ! Caesar I thou 
wilt not, Caesar, wilt thou? Away, you 
whoreson vultures ; away. You think I 
am a dead corps now, because Caesar is dis- 
posed to jest with a man of mark, or so. 
Hold your hooked talons out of my flesh, 
you inhuman harpies. Go to, do't. What I 
will the royal Augustus cast away a gen- 
tleman of worship, a captain and a com- 
mander, for a couple of condemned caitiff 
calumnious cargos 

Cces, Dispatch, lictors, 

Tuc, Caesar 1 

[The vizards are put upon him. 


however, is ingenious ; and certainly well calcu- 
lated to provoke mirth among a people not over- 
delicate in their notions of humour. 

* Parcel-^;////y, /.] i.e., partly guilty: non 
liquet, 

* A couple of calumnious cargos fj i.e., bullies, 
bravoes, or whatever the reader pleases, of a 
kindred import. It is useless to attempt to 
as'^ign a precise meaning to such cant vulga- 
risms. Cargo is used by our old poets as an 
interjection. Reed pronounces it to be a cor- 

I ruption of coragio. His word will not go far in 
j Italian ; but it may be as he says. What is 
I more certain, is that it was a military term, and 
I signified charge I 
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THfi POETASTER. [act v. 


Cces, Forward, Tibullus. 

Virg', Demand what cause they had to 
n^ign Horace. 

Dim. In troth, no great cause, not I, I 
must confess ; but that he kept better com- 
pany, for the most part, than I; and that better 
men loved him than loved me ; and that 
his writings thrived better than mine, and 
were better liked and graced : nothing else. 
Virg. Thus envious souls reinne at 
others’ good. 

Nor. If this be all,^ faith, I forgive thee 
freely. 

Envy me still, so long as Virgil loves me, 
Gcdlus, d'lbullus, and the best-best Caesar, 
My dear Mecaenas ; wliile tliese, with many 
more. 

Whose names I wisely slip, shall think me 
worthy 

Their honoured and adored society, 

And read and love, prove and applaud my 
poems ; 

1 W'ould not wisli but such as you should 
spite them. 

Ovr. O ! 

7'id. How now, Crispinus ? 

Cris. O, I am sick ! 

Hur, A bason, a bason, quickly ; our 
physic works. Faint not, man. 

Cris. O — retrograde — reciprocal — in- 
cubus. 

Cces. What’s that, Horace? 

Hor. Retrograde, reciprocal, and 
bus, are come up. 

Gal. Thanks be to Jupiter ! 

Cris. O glibbeyy- -luhrical — defuyict 

— 0—1 

Hor, Well said ; here's some store. 
What are they ? 

Hor. Glibbe?y, lubrical, and defunct. 
Gal. O, they came up easy. 

Cris. O O I 

Tib. What’s that? 

Hor. Nothing yet. 

Cris, Magnificat e — — 

Mec. Magnificate / That came up some- 
what hard. 

Hor. Ay. What cheer, Crispinus? 


^ 7/ this he all, ^c.] Immediately from 
Horace : 

Fannius Hermoginis Icedat conviva Tigelli f 
Plctim et Varius, Meecenas, Virgilinsque 
V atgius, ft probet luec Octavius optimus — 
Con^lures alios, doctos ego quos et amicos 
Prudens pratereo;' <27^r.-~Lib. i. Sat. x. 

* What a tumult he had in his belly, \ 4»ev, 
fovTo; «roAv$ < — Ceje. 

^ Force yourself u little with your finger, \ 


Cris. O ! I shall cast up my — spurious — 
snotteries — 

71 or. Good. Again. 

Cris. Ch ilhla ined—O — O — clumsie — 
Hor. That clumsie stuck terribly. 

Alec. What’s all that, Horace? 

Hor. Spurious, snotteries, chilblained, 
clumsie. 

'Tib. O Jupiter! 

Gal. Who would have thought there 
should have becu such a deal of tilth in a poet ? 
Cm. O— barmy froth — — 

Ccds. What’s that ? 

Cris. Piijfie — inflate — turgidous — ven- 
tosity. 

lior. Barmy froth, picfifie, inflate, tur- 
gidous, and ventosity are come up. 

7'ib. O terrible wnndy words. 

Gal. A sign of a windy brain. 

Cris. O - -- oblatrant—furibund—fatuate 
— streii nous. 

Hor. Here’s a deal : ohlatrnnt, furihtind, 
fatuate, strenuous. 

Cds. Now all's come up, I trow. What 
a tumult he had in his belly ?- 
Hor. No, there's the often conscious 
damp behind still. 

Cns. O —conscious — damp. j 

Hor. It is come up, thanks to Apollo ; 
and yKsculapius : yet there’s another ; you ! 
were best take a pill more. 

Cris. O, no ; O -O — 0—0 — O 1 
Hor. Force yourself then a little with 
your finger.^ 

Cris. O — O — prorznnped . 

Tib. Prorumped f What a noise it made ! 
as if his spirit would ha\e prorumpt with it.^ 
Cris. O —O — O I 

J^i/g. Help him, it sticks strangely, 
whatever it is. 

Cris. O — clutcht. 

Hor. Now it is come ; clutcht. 

Cces. Clutcht / it is well that’s come up ; 
it had but a narrow passage. 

Cris. O ! 

Virg. Again ! hold him, hold his hencl 
there. 

Cris. Snarling gusts —quaking custard^ 


^laaai B* xai KaBes ets rrjv ^^apvyya TOVf 

5axTvAov9. — Bear. 

J Prorumped ! IFhat a noise it made / as if 
his spirit ivould have prorumpt with it.^ H 
yow criXi^Tropfiia, Tov cpyacriTou 

<rvv€K7r€<rovcra /uieT«i rov TTvevptaros. — Lex. 

5 Cris. quaking custard.] A ridiculo 

of this line in Marston : 

“ Let custards quake, my rage must freely 
name.*— Lib. I Sat. a. 
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Hor. How now, Crispinus? 

Cris, O — ohstupefact, 

Tib. Nay, that are all we, I assure you. 
FJor. How do you feel yoiirbe]l.<^ 

Cris. Pretty and well, I thank you. 

Virg. These pills^ can but restore him 
for a time, 

Not cure him quite of such a malady, 
Caught by so many surfeits, which have 
filled 

His blood and brain thus full of crudities : 
’Tis necessary therefore he observe 
A strict and wholesome diet. I .ook you take 
Each morning of old Cato’s principles 
A good draught next your heart ; that 
walk upon, 

Till it be well digested : then come home. 
And taste a piece of Terence, suck his 
phrase 

Instead of liquorice ; and, at any hand. 
Shun Plautus and old Ennius ; they are 
meats 

Too harsh for a weak stomach. Use to 
read 

(But not without a tutor) the best Greeks, 
As Orpheus, Musceus, Pindarus, 

Hesiod, Callimachus, and Theocrite, 

High Plomer ; but beware of Iwcopliron, 
He is too dark and dangerous a dish. 

You must not hunt for wild outlandish 
terms, 

To stuff out a peculiar dialect ; 

But let your matter run before your words. 
And if at any time you chance to meet 
Some Gallo-Belgic phrase,* you shall not I 
straight 

Rack your poor verse to give it enter- 
tainment. 

But let it pass ; and do not think yourself 
Much damnified, if you do leave it out. 
When nor your understanding, nor the 
sense 

Could well receive it. This fair abstinence, 
In time, will render you more sound and 
clear : 


And this have t prescribed to you, in place 
Of a strict sentence ; which till he perform, 
Attire him in that robe. And henceforth 
learn 

To bear yourself more humbly ; not to swell. 
Or breathe your insolent and idle spite 
On him whose laughter can your worst 
affright. 

Tib. Take him away. 

Cm. Jupiter guard Cuesar I 

Virg. And for a week or two see him 
locked up 

In some dark place, removed from com- 
p;my; 

He will talk idly else after his physic. 

Now to you, sir. [To Demetrius. J The 
extremity of law 

Aw<irds you to be branded in the front, 

For this your calumny : but since it pleaselh 
lIora('e, the parly wronged, t’ intreat of 
C'aesar 

A mitigation of that jusler doom. 

With Cnesar’s tongue thus wc pronounce 
your sentence. 

Demetrius Fannius, thou shalt here put on 
That coat and enj), and henceforth think 
thyself 

No other than they make thee ; vow to 
wear them 

In every fair and generous assembly, 

Till the best .sort ol minds shall take tu 
knowledge 

As well thy satisfaction, as thy wrongs. 

Hor. Only, grave pnetor, here, in open 
court, 

I cra\c the oath foi good hcliavioiir 
May be administered unto them botli. 

Vng. Horace, it shall ; Fibullus, give it 
them. 

Tib. “ Rufus Labenus Crispinus, and 
Demetrius Fannius, lay your hands on your 
hearts. You shall here solemnly attest and 
swear, that never, after this instant, either 
at booksellers’ stalls, in taverns, two-penny 
rooms, tyring-houses, noblemen’s but- 


I Virg. These pills, &c.l The whole of this 
^ccch, mutaiis mutandis, i.s taken from the 
vtry excellent advice whicn Tyycinus gives to 
Lexiphancs. It will not be an unprofitable 
amusement to the learrted reader to follow our 
author through this part of Lucian, and observe 
with what happy dexterity he has contrived to 
avail himself ot 1^ sentiments and exemplify his 
precepts. 

* Same GAWo-BeXpe phrase.] This alludes to 
the Latinity of this celebrated political “ Re- 
gister/* as Mr. Chalmers aptly terms it, which 
was now much read. Mention of it is made by 
almost all the writers of Jonson's age. As it 


I treated of contemporary events, treaties, sieges, 
8:c. in a dead language, it was necessarily driven 
to the use of awkward and unwarranted terms, 
which Crispinus is here judiciously advised to 
*Het pass.’' This is all levelled at Marston, 
who has too many of these Gallo-Belgic phrases 
in his Plays and Satires. Affectation of wild 
outlandish terms cannot be charged on Decker, 
whose crying sins are roughness and vulgarity. 

* Two-penny rooms, tyring-houses, noolemen’s 
puisnFs chambers, the best and farthest 
places where you are admitted to come.] Mr. 
Malone thinks the observation of Pope, namely, 
that ** players m Shakspcare*s time were led 
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teries, puisn& chambers (the best and 
farthest places where you are admitted to 
come), you shall once offer or dare (thereby 
to endear yourself the more to any player, 
enghle, or guilty gull in your company) to 
m^ign, traduce, or detract the person or 
writings of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, or 
any other eminent man, transcending you 
in merit, whom your envy shall find cause 
to work upon, either for that, or for keep- 
ing himself in better acquaintance, or en- 
j joying better friends ; or if, transported by 
any sudden and desperate resolution, you 
do, that then you shall not under the 
batoon, or in the next presence, being an 
honourable assembly of his favourers, be 
brought as voluntary gentlemen to under- 
take the forswearing ot it. Neither shall 
you, at any time, ambitiously alTccting the 
title of the Untrussers or Whippers of the 
age, suffer the itch of writing to over-run 
your performance in libel, upon pain of 
being taken up for lepers in wit, and, losing 
both your time and your papers, be irre- 
coverably forfeited to the hospital of fools. 
So help you our Roman gods, and the 
Genius of great Caesar ! ’ 

So ! now dissolve the court. 

//ok Tib, Gal, Mcc, And thanks to 
Csesar, 

That thus hath exercised his patience. 

C<2s, We have, indeed, you worthiest 
friends of Caesar. 

It is the banc and torment of our ears. 

To hear the discords of those jangling 
rhymers, 

That with their bad and scandalous prac- 
tices 


Bring all true arts and learning in contempt 
But let not your high thoughts descend so 
low 

As these despised objects ; let them fall. ' 
With their fiat grovelling souls : be you 
yourselves ; 

And as with our best favours you stand 
crowned, 

So let your mutual loves be still renowned. 
Envy will dwell where there is want of meot, 
Though the deserving man should crack 
his spirit. 

“ Blush, folly, blush : here’s none that fears 
The wagging of an ass’s ears. 

Although a wolfish case he wears. 
Delractioii is but baseness' varlet ; 

And apes are apes, though clothed in 
scarlet." [^Exeunt, 


Rumpatur, quisquis rumpitur invidiA. 


^^Here, reader, in place of the epilojjue, was 
meant to thee an apology from tlic author, with 
his reasons for the puhLsliJiig of this hook : hut, 
since he is no less restrained, tliau tliou He lOVL-i 
of it by authority, he prays thee to think di.ui- 
tably of what thou ha^t read, till thou mayest 
hear him speak what he hath written.”^ 


Horace and Trebatius. 

A Dialogue.^ 

Sat, I, Lib, 2. 

Hor. There are to whom I seem exces- 
sive sour. 

And past a satire’s law t’ extend my power : 


into the buttery by the steward, not placed at 
the lord's table," originated from an expression 
in the Taming of the Shre^v : 

sirrah, take them to the buttery," 8 cc. 

I But there can, I think, be little doubt that Pope 
had this very passage of Jonson, which has so 
itrangely escaped the commentators, in his 
thoughts ; at any rate, it is fully sufficient to 
Justify the assertion. With great deference to 
Mr. Malone, I conceive that even the respect- 
able names which he mentions, Heminge, Bur- 
bage, {tnd Lowin, were seldom to be found at 
“my lord's table or my ladie’s toilette." Shak- 
speareand, above all, Jonson were, it is to be 
pesumed^ free of both ; not, however, as players, 
but as distinguished writers : indeed Jonson’s 
£miHar friends arc well known to have been 
among the first for rank and talents in the state, 
i l^is is overlooked or forgotten by the calum- 
niators of the present day, who enjoy a mali^- 
rwGit pleastire in talking of this great poet, as iT, 

, iilti Master St^hen, lie had “kept company 


with none but the archers of Finsbury." His 
contemporaries, however, were well acquainted 
with the fact ; to which they have many envious 
allusions. It is for this reason that Ciispiiius is 
made to say (p. 226 b) : ‘‘Troth, Horace, thou art 
exceeding happy in thy friends, they are all 
most choice spirits, and of the first rank of 
Romans and that he and Demetrius are in 
tlie “ oath" below compelled to abjure “ma- 
ligning him for keeping better acquaintance 
than themselves." Decker, however, often re- 
turned to the charge in the Satiromastix ; 
which, as Jonson had anticipated it in the 
present piece, argues no great felicity of in- 
vention. 

^ This was subjoined to the first edition of the 
Poetaster, It does not appear why the restraint 
of which Jonson complains was imposed ; but 
such was tnen the servile and dependent state of 
the stage, that the actors were at the mercy of 
any man of fashion who thought it worth his 
while to complain of them. 

* Tins Dialogue, which b not in the quarto 
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Others, that think whatever I have writ 
Wants pith and matter to eternize it ; 

And that they could, in one day’s light, 
disclose 

A thousand verses, such as I compose. 
What shall I do, Trebatius ? say. 

Trcb. Surcease. 

Hor. And shall my muse admit no more 
increase ? 

Trcb. So I advise. 

Hor, An ill death let me die, 

If 'twere not best ; but sleep avoids mine 
eye, 

And I use these, lest nights should tedious 
seem. 

Trcb, Rather, contend to sleep, and live 
like them. 

That, holding golden sleep in special price, 
Rubbed with sweet oils, swim silver Tyber 
thrice. 

And every even with neat wine steeped be : 
Or, if such love of writing ravish thee, 

Then dare to sing unconquered Caesar s 
deeds ; 

Who cheers such actions with abundant 
meeds. 

Hor, That, father, I desire; but, when 
I try, 

I feel defects in every faculty : 

Nor is‘t a labour fit for every pen, 

To paint the horrid troops of armed men, 
Tiie lances burst, in Gallia’s slaughtered 
forces ; 

Or wounded Parthians, tumbled from their 
horses : 

Great Caesar’s wars cannot be fought with 
words. 

Trcb. Yet, what his virtue in his peace 
affords. 

His fortitude and justice thou canst show. 
As wise Lucilius honoured Scipio. 

Hor, Of that, my powers shall suffer no 
neglect, 

When such slight labours may aspire re- 
spect: 

But, if I watch not a most chosen time. 
The humble words of Flaccus cannot climb 
Th* attentive ear of Caesar ; nor must I 
With less observance shun gross flattery; 
For he, reposed safe in his own merit, 
Spurns back the gloses of a fawning spirit. 

Treh, But how much better would such 
accents soimd 


(see p. 236 a,) bears no appearance ofhavin^ been 
spoken on the stage; though it stands m the 
folio as the concluding scene of the third act. I 
have nothing to add on its merits ; nor does it 
teem to call tor any particular notice. 


Than with a sad and serious verse to wound 
Pantolabus, railing in his saucy jests. 

Or Nomentanus spent in riotous feasts ? 

In satires, each man, though untouched, 
complains 

As he were hurt; and hates such biting 
strains. 

Hor, What shall I do ? Milonius shakes 
his heels 

In ceaseless dances, when his brain once 
feels 

The stirring fervour of the wine ascend ; 
And that his eyes false numbers apprehend. 
Castor his horse, Pollux loves handy-fights : 
A thousand heads, a thousand choice de- 
lights. 

My pleasure is in feet my words to close, 

As, both our better, old Lucilius does : 

He, as his trusty friends, his books did trust 
With all his secrets ; nor, in things unjust, 
Or actions lawful, ran to other men : 

So that the old man’s life described, was 
seen 

As in a votive table in his lines : 

And to his steps my genius inclines ; 
Lucanian, or Apulian, I know not whether. 
For the Venusian colony ploughs either; 
Sent thitlier, when the Sabines were forced 
thence. 

As old F"ame sings, to give the place de- 
fence 

'Gainst such as, seeing it empty, might 
make road 

Upon the empire ; or there fix abode : 
Whether the Apulian borderer it were, 

Or the Lucanian violence they fear. — 

But this my style no living man shall touch, 
If first I be not forced by base reproach ; 
But like a sheathed sword it shall defend 
My innocent life ; for why should I con- 
tend 

To draw it out, when no malicious thief 
Robs my good name, the treasure of my 
life? 

O Jupiter, let it with rust be eaten, 

Before it touch, or insolently threaten 
The life of any with the least disease ; 

So much I love, and woo a general peace. 
But, he that wrongs me, better, I proclaim, 
He never had assayed to touch my fame. 
For he shall weep, and walk with every 
tongue 

Throughout the city, infamously sung. 
Servius the praetor threats the laws, and 
urn, 

If any at his deeds repine or spurn ; 

The witch Canidia, that Albutius got, 
Denounceth witchcraft, where she loreth 
not : 
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Thurius, the judge, doth thunder worlds of 
ill, 

To such as strive with his judicial will. 

All men affright their foes in what they 
may, 

Nature commands it, and men must obey. 

Observe with me: The wolf his tooth 
doth use, 

The bull his horn ; and who doth this in- ; 
fuse. 

But nature? There’s luxurious Sca:va ; 
trust 

His long-lived mother with him ; his so 
just 

And scrupulous right-h.md no mihchief will; 
No more than witli his heel a wolf will kill, 
Or ox with jaw: marry, let liim alone 
W ith tempered poison to remove the croan. 
But briefly, if to age I destined be. 

Or that quick death’s black wings environ 
me ; 

If rich, or poor ; at Rome ; or fate com- 
mand 

I shall be banished to some other land ; 
What hue soever my whole state sh ill bear, 

I will write satires still, in ^pitc of fear. 

Treb, Horace, I fear thou draw’st no 
lasting breath ; 

And that some great man’s friend will be 
thy death, 

Hor. What ! when the man that first did 
satirize 

Durst pull the skin over the ears of vice, 

And make, who stood in outward faslnon 
clear, 

Give place, as foul within ; shall I forbear? 
Did Laelius, or the man so great with fame, 
'Fhat from sacked Caitliage fetched his 
worthy name, 

Storm that Luciiiusdid Mctellus pierce, 

Ot bury Lupus quick in famous verse ? 
Rulers and subjects, by whole tribes he 
checkt. 

But virtue and her friends did still protect : 
And when from sight, or from the judg- 
ment seat, 

The virtuous Scipio and wise I^lius met. 
Unbraced, with him in all light sports they 
shared, 

Till their most frugal suppers were pre- 
pared, 

* Onfy cnce spoken upon the stage, This 
Apology was first printed in i6i6 ; so that we 
have no means of ascertaining how long the 
(njunction mentioned above continued in force ; 
it could not, however, be many weeks. It 
appears that Jonson himself took the part of 
^ Author;^’ and no one could do it more 

justice, for he, was a most excellent declaimer. 


Whate'er I am, though both for wealth 
and wit 

Beneath Luciliiis I am pleased to sit ; 

Yet Pmvy, spite of her empoisoned breast, 
Shall say, I lived in grace here with the 
best ; 

And seeking in weak trash to make her 
wound, 

Sliall find me solid, and her tcetli unsound: 
’Lcs^ learned d'reb<itins’ censaie disagree. 

yyrb. No, Horace, I of force must yield 
to tliec ; 

Only t-dcc heed, as bcins; .'uhiscd by me, 
Lest thou incur some daiig^m . better psusc, 
Thau ru(‘ thy ignorsnce ol tlu‘ sacred laws; 
'1 here’s justice, and great action may be 
sued 

’Gainst such as wrong men’s fames u ith 
vewses lewd. 

//<)r. Ay, witli lewd verses, such as hbcla 
be, 

And aimed at persons of good quality: 

I reverence and adore that just decree. 

Rut if they shall be sharp, yet modest 
rh lines, 

Thalspare men’s persons, and but tax their 
crimes, 

Such shall in open court find current pass, 
Were Cmsar judge, and with the makers 
grace. 

7'rcb, Nay, I'll add moie; if thou tliy- 
self, being clear, 

Shall tax in person a man tit to bear 
Shame and reproach, his salt shall qniclJy 
; be 

[ Dissolved in laughter, and thou thence set 
free. 


TO THE READER, 

If, by looking on what is past, thou hast 
deserved that name, I am walling thou 
shouldst yet know more, by that which 
follows, an Apologp:ticai. Dialoguk ; 
which was only once spoken upon the 
stage, 1 and all the answer I ever gave to 
sundry impotent libels then cast out (and 
some yet remaining) against me, and this 
play. Wherein I take no pleasure to revive 
the times ; but that posterity may make a 

But how little did he Know of himself! He 
talks of negUcting his enemies at the very 
moment that he is pouring out his utmost indig- 
nation upon them. There is, however, much 
merit in this little piece. What credit was given 
to the author s declaration.s, I know not ; but if 
he expected to silence his detractors by them, he 
was evidently disappointed. 
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! difference between their manners that pro- 
* voked me then, and mine that neglected 
them ever. For, in tln'se strifes, and on 
such persons, were as wretched to affect a 
victory, as it is unhappy to be committed 
with them. Non an^iorum canities est 
laudanda, sed morurn. 

SCENh', The Author's T.odgings^ 

Enter Nasutiu and Polyposus. 

Nas, I pray you, let’s go see him, how 
he looks 

After these ]i{)c]s. 

PoL O, vexed, vexed, T warrant you. 
Nas. Do you think so? I should he soiry 
for him. 

If I found that. 

PoL O, they arc sucli bitter tilings, 

He cannot choose. 

Nas. lEit is he guilty of tlicm? 

Put. Full ! that’s no matter. 

Nas. No! 

Pot. No. Here’s his lodging. 

I We’ll steal upon him: or, let’s lisl(?n; slay. 

I He has a humour oft to talk t' himsi'lf. 
i Nas. 'Fhey are your manners lead me, 
not mine own* 

\lliey conic Jortoard: the ^cenc opcin, 
and df^coi'crs the Author in hn 
study. 

Aut. 'The fates have not spun him the 
coarsest thread. 

That (free from knots of pertuibation) 

Doth )et so live, altliough but to him'-tdf, 
y\s he can safely scorn the tongues of slaves, 
And neglect fortune, more tlian she can 
him. 

It is the happiest thing this, not to be 
Within the reach of malice ; it provides 
A man so well, to laugh off injurjes; 

And never sends him faithcr tor his ven- 
geance. 

Than the vexed bosom of his enemv. 

I, now, but think how poor their spite sets 
off, 

Who, after all their waste of sulphurous 
terms, 

And burst-out thunder of their charged 
mouths, 

Have nothing left but the unsavoury smoke 
Of their black vomit, to upbraid them- 
selves : 


* Students of Bears-college.^ The dogs at the 
beargarden. — Wh al. 

* Tliis is from Juvenal, as are several other 
passages in this bitter satire, which need not be 


Whilst I, at whom they shot, sit here shot- 
free, 

And as unhurt of envy, as nnhit. 

[Pol. and Nas. discover thernsetves. 

Pot. Ay, but the multitude they thmk 
no( so, sir ; 

They dunk you liit, and hurt: and dare 
give out, 

Your sihmce argues it, in not rejoining 
To this or lh.it I.lIo libel. 

Ant. ’1 .MS, good rout ! 

T can nllord them leave to err so still ; 

And, like the barking students of He^rs- 
college, ' 

bo swallow up {]\(: garbage of the time 
With greedy gullets, whilst myself sit by, 
Pleased, and yet Lortiued, with their beastly 
fcs'dmg, 

'Tis a .-^vveet madness urns along with them, 
'I'o think, all that are aimed at still are 
struck ; 

Then, whcie the shaft still lights, make 
that the inmk : 

And so, each iear (m f('vei -shaken fool 
May challenge d'eiiecr’s hand in aichery. 
Good troth, if I knev\ any man so vile, 
lo act the ciimes lliesc \\ hijspers repre- 
hend, 

Or wliat their S('rvi](i apes gesticulate, 

I should not llam much muse tlieir shreds 
were lik('d , 

Since ill men hav’e a lust t’ liear others’ sins. 
And good men have a zeal to hear sin 
shamed. 

Rut when it is all exeiemcnt they vent, 

Base filth and otfal ; or thefts, notable 
As ocean piracies, or highway-stands ; 

And not a crime there taxed but is their 
own, 

Or what their own foul thoughts suggested 
lo them ; 

And that, in all Iheii heat of taxing others. 
Notone of them but lives hnnseK, if known, 
Improbior satirani scribenie cincedod 
What should I say more, than turn stone 
with wonder ! 

Nas. I never saw tliis play bred all this 
tumult : 

Wliat was there in it could so deeply offend, 
And stir so many hornets? 

Aut. Shall I tell you ? 

Nas. Yes, and ingenuously. 

Atit. Then, by the hope 
Which I prefer unto all otlier objects, 


pointed out : the names of the speakers have a 
reference to a line m Martial A more contemp- 
tuous one than Polyposus he could not easily i 
have found. 
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I can profess, I never writ that piece 
More innocent or empty of offence. 

Some salt it had, but neither tooth nor 
gall, 

Nor was there in it any circumstance 
Which, in the setting down, I could sus- 
pect 

Might be perverted by an enemy’s tongue ; 
Only it had the fault to be called mine ; 
That was the crime. 

Pol, No 1 why, they say you taxed 
The law and lawyers, captains and the 
players, 

By their particular names. 

Aut, It is not so. 

I tised no name. My books have still been 
taught 

To spare the persons and to speak the 
vices. ^ 

These are mere slanders, and enforced by 
such 

As have no safer ways to men’s disgraces, 
But their own lies and loss of honesty: 
Fellows of practised and most laxative 
tongues, 

Whose empty and eager bellies, in the 
year, 

Compel their brains to many desperate 
shifts, 

(I spare to name them, for their wretched- 
ness 

Fury itself would pardon.) These, or such, 
Whether of malice, or of ignorance, 

Or itch t’ have me their adversary, I know 
not, 

Or all these mixt ; but sure I am, three 
years 

They did provoke me with their petulant 
styles 

On every stage : and I at last, unwilling, 
But weary, I confess, of so much trouble, 
Thought I would try if shame could win 
upon ’em ; 

And therefore chose Augustus Caesar’s 
times, 

When wit and arts were at their height in 
Rome, 

To shew that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great master-spirits, did not want 
Detractors then, or practicers against them : 


' Parcirn personis^ dicerc de vitiis, — Mart. 
Whal. 

• And like so many screaming grasshoppers, 
Sec the Fox^ p. 365 a, 

® Renounce this thriftless trade, my father 
ciied: 

Mseonides himself— a beggar died. 

* Tnst, lib. iv. cleg. lo. 


I 


And by this line, although no parallel, 

I hoped at hist they would sit down and 
blush ; 

But nothing I could find more contrary. 
And though the impudence of flies be 
great, 

Yet this hath so provoked the angry wasps, 
Or, as you said, of the next nest, the 
hornets, 

That they fly buzzing, mad, about my 
nostrils. 

And, like so many screaming grasshoppers^ 
Held by the wings, fill every ear with 
noise. 

And what? those former calumnies you 
mentioned. 

First, of the law : indeed I brought in 
Ovid 

Chid by his angry father for neglecting 
llie study of their laws for poetry : 

And I am warranted by his own words : 

Scope pater dixit, stadium quid inutile 
tent as ? 

Mcconides nullas ipse reliquit opes.^ 

And in far harsher terms elsewhere, as 
these : 

Non me verbosas leg^s ediscere, non me 
Ingrato votes proUituisse foro,^ 

But how this should relate unto our laws, 
Or the just ministers, with least abuse, 

I reverence both too much lo understand 1 
Then, for the captain, I will only speak 
An epigram I here have made : it is 

Unto true Soldiers. That’s the 
lemma P mark it. 

Strength of my country, whilst I bring to 
view 

Such as are mis-called captains, and wrong 
you, 

And your high names ; I do desire, that 
thence. 

Be nor put on you, nor you take, offence : 

I swear by your true friend, my muse, I 
love 

Your great profession which I once did 
prove 'p 

And did not shame it with my actions then, 


* To learn the wrangling law was ne’er my choice, 

Nor, at tlie hateful bar, lo sell my voice. 

Amor, lib. i. eleg. 15. 

* Thai's the lemma.] The subject proposed, 
or title of the epigram. — Whal. 

« I love ^ 

Your great profession; which I once did 
prove;] Jonson bore arms in FUnder^ wher« 
he acquitted himself with reputation.— Whal. 
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No more than I dare now do with my pen. 

He that not trusts me, having vowed thus 
much, 

Buts angry for the captain, still: is siich.”^ 
Now for the players, it is true, I taxed 
them, 

And yet but some ; and those so sparingly, 

As all the rest might have sat still un- 
questioned. 

Had they but had the wit or conscience 

To think well of themselves. But, im- 
potent, they 

Thought each man’s vice belonged to their 
whole tribe 

And much good do't them ! Wliat they 
have done 'gainst me, 

I am not moved with : if it gave them meat, 

Or got them clothes, 'tis well ; that v\ as 
their end. 

Only amongst them, I am sorry for 

Some better natures, by the rest so drawn. 

To run in that vile line.^ 

Pol. And is this all ! 

Will you not answer then the libels? 

AuL No. 

Pol. Nor the Untrussers? 


1 /s suck.] i.e., such as are miscalled captains. 
~Whal. 

This little piece Jonson afterwards reprinted 
among his Epigrams. [No. CVllI.] 

3 impotent they^ One might almost 

suspect that Gay had this passage in his thoughts 
when he wrote the Beggar s Opera : 

** If you mention gift or bribe, 

’Tis so pat to all the tribe, 

Each cries — that was levelled at me I** 

* / am sorry for 

Some better natures^ by the rest ^o Ura^vn 

To run in that vile lineal It has been thought 
that Shakspeare was here alluded to, under the 
expression of better natures. But I see no 
reason to confine the phrase to so particular a 
restriction. It makes good sense to take it in 
the most obvious meaning : nor does it appear 
there was any difference now subsisting between 
Shakspeare and our author. — Whal. 

Thus far Whalley is right. He might have 
added, to the confusion of the thinkers, that if 
their ingenious supposition were true, it would 
go near to prove — not that Jonson was hostile to 
Shakspeare, but that Shakspeare was captiously 
disinclined to Jonson. But, in fact, there is no 
allusion whatever to Shakspeare. or to the com- 
pany with which he was connected. The com- 
mentators are absolutely mad : they will allow 
Jonson neither to compliment nor criticize any 
one but our great poet ; and this merely for the 
“pleasure of taxing him with hypocrisy in the one 
case and envy in the other. I have already 
observed that the actors ridiculed belonged to 
the Fortune playhouse : and the critics must 
hav^ diacovered^ if their judgment had been 
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Aut. Neither. 

Pol. Y’are undone then. 

Aut. With whom? 

Pol. The world. 

Aut. The bawd ! 

Pol. It will be taken 

To be stupidity or tameness in you. 

Auf. But they that have incensed me, 
can in soul 

Acquit me of that guilt. They know I 
dare 

To s[)urn or baffle them, or squirt their 
eyes 

With ink or urine; or I could do worse, 

Armed with Archilochus’ fury, write Iam- 
bics, 

Should make the desperate lashers hang 
themselves , 

Rhimc them to death, as they do Irish rats^ 

In diumming tunes. Or, living, I could 
stamp 

Their foreheads with those deep and public 
brands, 

That the whole company of barber-surgeons 

Should not take off,^ with all their art and 
plasters. 


half as active as their enmiiy, a veiy frccpicnt 
rccuricnce throughout die Peeia^ur^ aiul the 
Apology, to the puveityand low e^umauun of 
this unfoitunate company. 

“ If it gave them meat, 

Or got them clothes, 'ns well ; that was their 
end.’^ 

Could this he said of Allen and Shakspeare, of 
Burbage, Lowin, and Taylor? Without ques* 
tiou the Fortune possessed more actors than the 
lean Foluohagus’' and the “politic /Esop,*' 
and to sc e of those the poet might allude: 
“ the bet n natures"' were not confined, 1 trust, 
111 Jonsoii’s days any more than in our own, to a 
.single person, or even a single theatre. 

* K kifNc them to death, as they do Irish rats, 
^e.j The fatal effects of poetry on these 
Opici, these Hibernian vermin, iu*e noticed by 
many of our old dramatists. 1 hus Shakspeare : 
** I was never so be-rhimed since Pythagoras' 
time, that I was an /wA ra/." — As You Like 
It. And Randolph : 

“My poets 

Shall with a satire, steeped in vinegar, 

Khime them to death, as tliey do rats in 
Ireland:* 

* That the whole company 0 / barber surgeons 
Should not take off, 6r*c.] Tliis sentiment, 

which Jonsou repeats in his dedication of tho 
Pox, is from Martial : 

** At si quid nostra Hhi bilis inusserit ardor ^ 
Vivet, et harebit, totoque legeiur in urbe ; 
Stigmata nec vafra delebit Cinnamus arteP 

Lib. vi« 6w 
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And these my prints should last, still to be 
read 

In their pale fronts ; wlien, what they write 
gainst me 

Shall, l)ke a figure drawn in water, fleet, 
And the poor wretched papers be em- 
ployed 

To clothe tobacco, or some cheaper 
drug : 

This I could do, and make them infa- 
mous. 

But, to what end? when their owm deeds 
have marked ’em ; 

And that I know, wuiiin his guilty breast 
Each slanderer bears a whip that shall tor- 
ment him 

Woise than a million of these temporal 
plagues : 

Which to pursue, were but a feminine hu- 
mour, 

And far beneath the dignity of man. 

Nas. ’Tis true ; for to revenge their in- 
juries, 

Were to confcc^s you felt them. Let them 
go, 

And use the treasure of the fool, their 
tongues, 

Who makes his gain by speaking worst of 
best. 

Pol. O, but they lay particular impu- 
tations — 

Aul. As what ? 

Pol. That all your writing is mere 
railing. 

Auf. Ha? 

If all the salt in the old comedy 
Should be so censured, or the sharper wit 
Of the bold satire termed scolding rage, 
What age could then compare wadi those 
for buffoons ? 

What should be said of Aristophanes, 
Persius, or Juvenal, whose names we now 
So glorify in schools, at least pretend it ? — 
Have they no other? 

Pol. Yes ; they say you are slow. 

And scarce biing forth a play a year. 

Aul. ’Tis true. 

I W'ould they could not say that I did 
that 1 


There’s all the joy that I take in their 
trade. 

Unless such scribes as these might be pro- 
scribed 

Th’ abused theatres. They would think it 
strange, now, 

A man should take but colts-foot for one 
day. 

And, betw^een whiles, spit out a better 
poem 

Than e’er the master of art,* or giver of 
wit, 

Their belly, made. Yet, this is possible, 

If a free mind had but the patience. 

To think so mucli together, and so vile. 

PaU that these base and beggarly conceits 
Should carry it, by tlie nuiliitude of voices. 
Against the most abstracted work, oppostd 
To the St lifted nostrils of the drunken 
rout 1 

O, this would make a learned and liberal 
soul 

To rive his stained quill up to the back. 
And damn his long watched labours to the 
fire ; 

Things that were born when none but the 
still night 

And his dumb candle, saw his pinching 
throes ; 

Were not his own free merit a more crown 
Unto his ti avails than their reeling claps. 
This 'tis that strikes me silent, seals my 
lips, 

And apts me rather to sleep out my time, 
'Than 1 would waste it in contemned 
St) ifrs 

With tliese vile I bides, these unclean birds, 
That make their mouths their clysters, and 
still purge 

From their hot entrails. But I leave the 
monsters 

To their own fate. And, since the Comic 
Muse 

Hath proved so ominous to me, I will tiy 
If T RAGEDY have a more kind aspect; 

Her favours in my next I will pursue, 
Where, if I prove the pleasure but of 
one. 

So he judicious be, he shall be alone 


What follows is from Juvenal : 

Piri conscia facii 

Mens habet aitonitoSy et surdo verberc crpdity 
Occult um quatienie animo tor tore flagellum." 

Sat. XIV. 

Again : 

" Continub sic colligCy quod vindicia 
^Hemo magis gaudet quant fmminal* — Ibid. 


^ Than e*er the master of art, Our 

industrious bee is ever on the search after 
stores : just above he lighted on Horace ; here 
he visits Persius : 

** Mo^ister arti^^ ingentque largiior 
VenterJ' — Prol. v. lo. 

And finally he settles on JuvenaL See his 
seventh Satire, 
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f A theatre unto me.' Once I'll say'-^ 

To strike the ear of time in those fresh 
strains, 

As shall, beside the cunning of their 
^ ground, 

f Give cause to some of wonder, some de- 
spite, 

j And more despair, to imitate their sound. 

! I, that spend'^ half my nights, and all my 
j days, 

I Here in a cell, to get a daik pale face, 


To come forth worth the ivy or the bays, 
And in this age can hope no other 
grace — 

Leave me ! There’s something come into 
my thought, 

That nmst and shall be sung high and 
aloof. 

Safe from the wolf’s black jaw, and the dull 
ass’s hoof. 

Nirs. I reverence these raptures, and 
obey them. [7Vie scene closei>.^ 


^ IV /ter e, if I prove t/ie pleasure but of ojie^ 

So he ji^d I cions be, he shall be alone 

I A theatre unto me ;\ I his pas^agt^, says Mr. 

I Malone, Jonson imitaLed fiuiu Shak'.peaic, --the 
censure of “ which one (judRiuiis must, in your j 
allowance, o’erweigh a whole theatre ol others ” j 
— Hamlet. I'he thought is not so deep hut that | 
it nnglit have occurred to less inventive faculties , 
than eithei of th(j,e great poets possessed If, 
ho'Acver, one ol them mint hot row from the I 
olhei, 1 sliould uKhue to set down Shaksp(*aie 
as the obliged pei^oii; for thougli we do not 
know the ex.ua ilate of the Apologetical Dia- 
logue, yet we are suie tliat it cannot be later 
limu iOo.', siiiLC It alludes to the design of com- 
posing a tragedy on the tall of Sejanus, which 
was effected ui tliat yeai, or in the beginning of 
the next. Ailei all, Jonson’s wouls are little 
r more than a tiausLitioii fiom Cicero, to whom 

1 he was much more bkel> to be indebted than to 

any contcinpoiary whatever: '' Hcec e^o non 
multiSy sed iibi satis magnum alter alteri 
theatmm sumus.** Cicero himself alludes to a 
story told of Plato. 

2 Ome 77/ say ] i.e , try. Once is used here 
in a sense in which it fiequently occurs with our 
old writers- that is, emphatically, Once for all, 

3 7, that spend , Sj^c J d'hese are truly noble 
lines; and cannot be lead w’lthout exciting feel- 
ings of respect and tendeniess lor the author. 
Let it never be forgotten that in every condition 
of life, ill poveit^' and neglect, in competence 
and case, m sicKiiess and in soirow, m youth 
and ill age, Jonson steadily maintained the lugh 
character of the poet. If lie failed to exein- 

, plify it in himself, it must be attributed to 
^ natural deficiencies ; for he w.is fully sensible of 
what was required, and declined no toil which 
promised to facilitate its attainment. There is a 
lofty moral tone which constantly accompanies 
all his definitions and descriptions of true poetry, 
and which may be sought 111 vain iu any other 
writer in the English language, except perhaps 
Milton, who sanctified what he borrowed from 
Jonson, by inspiration from a source not to be 
named here without irreverence. 

* Nothing can so strikingly manifest the vast 
superiority of Jonson, as a comparison of this 
lively and interesting comedy with that of 
Decker, which was meant to rival and eclipse it. 
The plot is well arranged, and the dramatis 
personae admirably supported. Augustus and the 
eminent men of his court maintain, on all serious 
occasions, a dignity of thought and expression 
highly decorous, and in strict consonance with 


their established characters. Amidst all tlic en- 
comiums Lc'^tow^ed on the poets, his fi lends, a 
perceptible advantage is adroitly given to 
Horace, which is faither heightened by the 
aijsurd malice of his pcisecutois. The comic 
part of the play is pleasantly conducted, and 
the conspirators happily set off the defects of 
one another. Mr Davies, with whose perspi- 
cacity the leader is ah cad y ac.quamted, is 
pleased to affirm that the Poetaster is one of the 
lowest prodiK.tiuiis, and that d'iicca is a vv retailed 
copy ol Ealstaff. This stuff would not be worth 
repeating, if the grovelling malice of the poet’s 
eiicimcs had not led them to stoop to it. We 
have seen that the auth(>i has intci woven an in- 
genious satire of l^iician m his scenes ; but the 
chief object of his imitatimi was the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. That ancient comedy was the 
Rehearsal of Athens, as this undoubtedly was 
of the age of Jonson , and tliough much of the 
praise to which, perhaps, it is entitled, is lost , 
from our imperfect knowledge of the piecisc ob- ' 
jects of ridicule, we can still discover tliat its 
satire was at once iiigeinous and powerful, and 
its justice sufficiently obvious to some of those for 
whom it was meant 'I'hat Tucca is a zvretthed 
copy, or indeetl any cop> at all of Falstaftj could 
be maintained by none but D.tvies, or those w'ho 
affirmed he tells us) “ bn Ispicuie iHammon 
also to be a copy of Falstaff and who, per- 
haps, vveie equally piepaied to swear that Cap- 
tain Otter stolen fiumllie same inimitable 
personage. That this extiaoidinaiy character, 
this compound of impudence and ai title c, of 
meanness and arrogance, this inifiortiinate 
beggai, who insults the ehurit) winch feeds him, 
and whose quaint veiSiitdity of style and manner | 
is at i.>iice so lepulsive and so amusing, is not ' 
original must be granted ; and Decker {though 
Davies was ignorant of it) has pointed out the 
archetype; “ I wonder," says he, “what lan- 
guage Tucca would have spoken, if honest 
Capcain llannam had been bom without a 
tongue." Decker, however, c onfesses that Tucca 
was received with decided approbation ; and he 
expresses great anxiety to ensiiie to himself 
some portion of the popular favour. “ It can- 
not be much improper," he adds, “ to set the 
same dog upon Horace whom Horace had set 
to w'urry others and the unfortunate captain, 
m consequence of this happy thought, is again 
brought forward. But Decker had overrated 
his own poweis. Tucca, in his hands, becomes 
absolutely disgusting ; his impudent familiarity 
degenerates into low scurrility, and he is thrown 
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into situations, which, from his utter unfitness 
for them, alternately subject him to displeasure 
and contempt. Nor is this the only instance of 
Decker's want of judgment in borrowing his 
characters from the Poetaster, He ou^t to 
have considered that the demerits of Crispinus 
I and Demetrius have been so universally acknow- 
I ledged, and so strongly fixed in the mind of 
every reader, since Horace first recorded them, 
that no efforts can raise their names to respec- 
tability, or redeem their poetiy from the ridi- 
cule under which it has so long suffered. But, 
indeed, the whole plot of the Saiiromastix is 
absurd. 


This, as Jonson says, was the only answer 
which he gave to his libellers. He was hourly 
growing in reputation with the wise and good ; 
and in his three succeeding comedies soared to a 
height which his persecutors never reached, and 
where he consequently suffered but little moles- 
tation from their hostility. We hear no more of 
Decker ; Marstoii probably acknowledged the 
justice of the poet's recrimination, for he joined 
in the applause of his next piece : and the 
soldiers, lawyers, and players," who at first 
took umbrage, seem to have discovered that their 
resentment was unjustifiable, and fto have been 
cordially reconciled. 












Sejanus, his Fall 


Sejanus.] This “ Tragedy’* was first acted in 1603, hy the company at the Globe ; 
and Shakspeare, Burbage, Lowin, Hemings, Condel, Philips, Cooke, and Sly, had 
parts in it. Though much applauded by the fashionable part of the audience, it 
proved “ caviare to the general,” and experienced considerable opposition. Sejanus 
was not published till 1605 ; when it appeared in quarto, without a dedication, but 
accompanied by several copies of commendatory verses. Subsequently it seems to 
have acquired some degree of popularity. Jonson says that it had outlived the malice 
of its enemies, when he republished it in folio, in 1616 ; and it was one of the first plays 
revived after the Restoration. Sejanus is not divided into scenes in any of the editions; 
it has neither exits or entrances ; and is, upon the whole, the most involved and 
puzzling drama, in its internal arrangement, that was ever produced. The motto both 
to the quarto and folio is the same : — 

Non Me centauros, non gorgonas, harpyiasque 
Invenies : ho 7 ninem pagina nostra sapit. 

It is taken from Martial, and had already furnished the groundwork for the admirable 
prologue to Every Ma^i in his Humour^ 


TO THE 

NO LESS NOBLE BY VIRTUE THAN BLOOD, 

ESME, LORD AUBIGNE.' 


** My Lord, — I f ever any ruin were so great as to survive, I think this be one I send 
you, The Fall of S(‘janus. It is a poem, that, if I well remember, in your lordship s 
sight, suffered no less violence from our people here,^ than the subject of it did from the 
rage of the people of Home ; but with a different fate, as, I hope, merit ; for this hath 
outlived their malice, and begot itself a greater favour than he lost, the love of good 
men. Amongst whom, if I make your lordship the first it thanks, it is not without a 
just confession of the bond your benefits have, and ever shall hold upon me, 

** Your Lordsliip’s most faithful honourer, BEN. JONSON/* 


^ See Epig. 127. [He was afterwards Duke of Lenox.] 

* Suffered no less inoleuce from people, The opposition made to Sejanus (of which 

Jonson here puts his patron in mind) is noticed in a poem by Icnnor, which appeared about the 
time of this Dedication, 16x6. 

** .Sweet poesie 

Is oft convict, condemned, and judged to die 
Without just triall by a multitude^ 

Whose judgment.s are illiterate and rude. 

Witnesse Sejanus^ whose approved worth 
Sounds from the calme South to the free^^ing North. 

With more than human art it was bedewd. 

Vet to the multitude it nothing shewd. 

They screwed their scurvy jawes, and lookt awry, 

Like hissing snakes adjudging it to die ; 

When wits of gentry did afplandP Slc* 


TO THE 


READERS. 


The following and voluntary labours' of my friends, prefixed to my book, have 
relieved me in much wliereat, without them, 1 should necessarily have touched. Now 
I will only use three or four short and need ul notes, and so rest. 

First, if it be objected, that what I publish is no true poem, in the strict laws of 
time, I conftrss it : as also in the want of a proper chorus ; whose habit and moods are 
such and so difficult, as not any, whom I have seen, since the ancients, no, not they 
who have most presently ahcc ted laws, have yet come in the way of. Nor is it needful, 
or almost possible in these our tini-s, and to such auditors as commonly thini;4S are 
presented, to observe the old state and splendor of dramatic poems, with preservation 
of any popular delight. But of this I shall take more seasonable cause to speak, in my 
observations upon Horace his Art of Poetry, wh ch, with the text fianslated, I intend 
shortly to publish.^ In the imMiunne, if m truth of aigument, dignity of pel sons, 
gravity and height of elocution, fulness and fiequency of sentence, I have discharged 
the other oflices of a tragic writer, let ihjt the absence of these forms be imputed to me, 
wherein I shall give you oc'cabion h Teaher, and without my bocst, to think I could 
better prescribe, than omit the due use for want of a convenient k.nowledge. 

The next is, lest in som * nice nostril the quotations miglu savour affi*ct<'d, I do lei 
you know, that I abhor not t dug moie ; and I have only done it to shew my integrity in 
the story, and save myself in those common lortuiers that Vjring all wit to the rack ; 
whose noses are evei like swine spoiling and rooting up the Muses’ gardens ; and their 
whole bodies like moles, as blindly working under earth, to cast any, the least, hills 
upon virtue. 

Whereas they are in Latin, and the work in Lnglish, it was p^esllppos^‘d none but 
the learned wmuld take the pains to confer them ; the authors them-.elvei being all in 
the learned tongues, save one, watli whose English side I have had litih^ lo do. To 
which it may be required, since 1 have quoted the page, to name what editions 1 
followed : Tacit, Lips, in quarto^ Antwerp, edit. i6oo Dio. joUo, Hen. Sfeph, 1592. 
For the rest, as Sueton. Se/una, &c., the chapter doth sufhciently diiect, or the vdiiion 
is not varied. 

Lastly, '! would inform >ou, tliat this book, m all numb u'S, is nut the same with that 
which was acted on the public stage ; wherein a second pen had good ire : m place 
of which, I have laiher chosen to put w'eaker, and, no doubt, le^s plf^a-mig, of mine 
own, than to defiaud so happy a geiuus of his right by my loailu d usurpation.^ 


The/ollowing cduI z^oluntu ^ y labours of my //'lends.] Cumnieiidatory copies of verses, which 
the reader will find in the beginning of this vulurne : they amount to eight, of wliit.h Whalley 
reprinted but two. 'I'liis address is only in the quarto, 1605. 

* I'hc learned world has reason to regret the loss of tliO'.e obse/vations to which Jonson frequently 
alludes. They were burnt in the fire which consumed his study, as appears from the Execration 
upon Vulcan : 

“ All the old Venuslne in poetry 
And lighted by the Stagyrite, could spy, 

Was there made English,” &c. 

* Defraud so happy a genius of his right by my loathed usurpation.] The genius here alluded 
to undoubtedly was Shakspeare, who was also a performer in the play : but, I believe, posterity 
wishes that Jonson had rather have let them stood with some note of distinction than have substi- 
tuted his own in their room, from a false point of modesty, or to render the whole more uniform 
and of a piece. — Whal. 

In evil hour did Jonson write the manly passage to which Whalley 's note refers. It has drawn 
upon him a world of obloquy from the commentators of Shakspeare, couched in language which 
the vocabulary of Billingsgate must have been narrowly ransacked to supply. ‘ ‘ Mean,” “haughty,” 

malignant/' ‘^envious/' “ungrateful,” “treacherous,” &c. &c. are among the gentlest epithets 
which the righteous indignation of these gentlemen can afford. ‘ ‘ He af&r ms, with a sneer, (says 
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Fare you well, and if you read farther of me, and like, I shall not be afraid of it, 
though you praise me out. 

Neque enim mihi cornea fibra cstA 

But that I should plant my felicity in your general saying, j^ood, or webl, «&c., weve a 
weakness which the better sort of you might worthily contemn, if not absolutely hate 
me for. 

BEN. JONSON ; 
and no such, 

Quern 

Palma negata macrum^ donata rcducit opi?nurn» 


one of them), ** that he would not join his inferior matter to that of the great poet ; but wrote over 
again those scenes which had been wrought into the piece by his pen. Who does not wish that 
Shakspeate had put as high a value upon his true brilliants as Hen upon Iiis jewels of paste, and 
preserved the rejected scenes? I have had some little suspicion that Shakvpeare’s part might 
possibly be that alone which escaped public censure ; as the play was universally exploded.'" And 
thus Shakspeare is honoured ! 

Whallcy wishes that Jonson had marked the lines furnished by Shakspeare : but this, besides 
being a most invidious mode of distinction, was directly contr.ary to the established practice of the 
times. But why must the poet’s assi-xtant be Shakspeare? I know that all the critics are positive 
on the subject : but of this 1 make no great account ; having had frequent opportunities of observ- 
ing that where Jonson is to be coiulemned, it is not thought at all necessary to establish the validity 
of whatever tends to criminate hirn. 

Why mi^ht not Chapman or Middleton be intended here? they, like Shakspeare, were living in 
habits of kindness with the poet : they wrote in conjunction with him ; they were both men of 
learning ; and no great violation seems offered to language (at least no greater than courtesy 
would excuse) in terming them happy i^eniuses. ^ Beaumont was perhaps too young ; but Flelchj^r, 
who loved Jonson, and was greatly l)eloved in his turn, was extremely well qualified to assist him ; 
and, not to keep the reader in suspense, was in my opinion the person actually meant. — Shak- 
speare seems to be almost the last eminent writer to whom our author would look for assistance on 
tne present occasion. Sejattus is entirely founded on tlie Greek and l/alln historians, who are 
carefully quoted in the margin of the first copy: and the author values himself on the closeness 
with which he has followed his originals. Shakspeare, as Jonson well knew, derived all his know- 
ledge of Roman story from translations, and this was scarcely sufTiciently accurate or extensive to 
induce our author to solicit his aid in the production of his meditated IVagcdy, which he certainly 
intended to be palm.arian work,” as to its fidelity. The author to whom Jonson alludes as 
being “ in English,” is Tacitus, whose Annals (the only work from winch an unlearned reader 
could derive any knowledge of the subject of this tragedy) were translated by one Grenaway a 
few years before. 

Enough perhaps on the subject — yet I am still inclined to ask, What is Jonson’s offence? and 
(even supposing, for the sake of argument, that Shakspeare was really the person meant) why has 
ne been visited with such severity ? He speaks of his coadjutor with respect, and of himself witk 
modesty ; he addresses those who were well acquainted with the play as it was acted, and who, if 
the cause of poet^ had sustained any very serious loss by his alterations, were not unlikely to 
have reproached him with it. That he should be anxious to render a drama which seemed con- 
demned by its want of popularity to the closet of the learned, uniform and of a piece, is by no 
means singular: and it may be fairly questioned, whether it was not altogether as honourable in 
the author to talce on himself the demerits of the whole, thus made his own, as to purloin a portion 
of fame from the secret appropriation of what the critics arc now pleased to assure us was the only 
valuable part of the piece. 

As Jonson is very profuse in his explanatory references, I have contented myself with bringing 
them back (for Whalley omitted them altogether), and again left the play, as the author left it, to 
the judgment of the learned.” I can much easier excuse Whalley for suppressing Jonson’s notes 
and taking the merit of his quotations, than for introducing the namp of Simpson, Seward, and 
Grey, the opprobrium of criticism, with fulsome compliments to their ingenuity, for discovering 
allusions which Jonson himself had pointed out more than a century before. The whole of thit 
officious impertinence is now removed. ^ , , . . ^ 

i This is from Persius, as are the allusions in the following line : the conclusion is from Horace. 


VOb. T, 


THE ARGUMENT. 

iELius Sejanus, son to Seius Strabo, a gentleman of Rome, and bom at Vulsinium; 
after his long service in court, first under Augustus ; afterward, Tiberius ; grew into 
that favour with the latter, and won him by those arts, as there wanted nothing but the 
name to make him a co-partner of the empire. Which neatness of his, Drusus, the 
Emperor's son, not brooking ; after many smothered dislikes, it one day breaking out, 
the prince stnick him publicly on the face. To revenge which disgrace, Livia, the 
wife of Drusus (being before corrupted by him to her dishonour, and the discovery of her 
husband’s counsels) Sejanus practiseth with, together with her physician, called 
Eudemus, and one Lygdus, an eunuch, to poison Dmsus. This their inhuman act 
having successful and unsuspected passage, it emboldeneth Sejanus to further and more 
insolent projects, even the ambition of the empire ; where finding the lets he must 
encounter to be many and hard, in respect of the issue of German icus, who were next 
in hof^ for the succession, Mie deviseth to make Tiberius’ self his means, and instils 
into his ears many doubts and suspicions, both against the princes, and their mother 
Agrippina ; which Caesar jealously hearkening to, as covetously consenteth to their 
min, and their friends. In this time, the better to mature and strengthen his design, 
Sejanus labours to marry Livia, and worketh with all his ingine, to remove Tiberius 
from the knowledge of public business, with allurements of a quiet and retired life ; the 
latter of which, Tiberius, out of a proneness to lust, and a desire to hide those 
unnatural pleasures which he could not so publicly practise, embraceth : the former 
enkindleth his fears, and there gives him first cause of doubt or suspect towards Sejanus: 
against whom he raiseth in private a new instrument, one Sertorius Macro, and by him 
underworketh, discovers the other's counsels, his means, his ends, sounds the affections 
of the senators, divides, distracts them : at last, when Sejanus least looketh, and is most 
secure ; with pretext of doing him an unwonted honour in the senate, he trains him 
from his guards, and with a long doubtful letter, in one day hath him suspected, 
accused, condemned, and torn m pieces by the rage of the people.^ 


DRAMATIS persona:. 


Tiberius. 

Dmsus senior. 
Nero. 

Dmsus junior. 
Cali^la. 

LUcius Armntius.^ 
Caius Silius. 

Titius Sabinus. 
Marcus Lepidus. 
Cremutius Cordus. 
Asinius Gallus. 
Regulus. 


Terentius. 

Sanquinius. 

Gracinus Laco. 

Pomponius. 

Kudemus. 

Julius Posthumus. 

Rufus. 

Fulcinius Trio. 

Sejanus. 

Minutius. 

Latiaris. 

Satrius Secundus. 

Varro. 

Pinnarius Natta. 

Sertorius Macro. 

Opsius. 

Cotta. 


Domitius Afer. 

Tribuni. 

Haterius. 

Praecones* 


Flamen, 

Tubicines. 

Nuntius. 

Lictores. 

Ministri. 

7'ibicines. 

Servi, &c. 

Agrippina. 

Livia. 

Sosia. 


The SCENE,— Rome. 


^ For tho succession.] These words, wanting in the quarto of 1605, were added in the folio, 
1616, to complete the sense. — Whal. 

* By the rage of the people.] After this the quarto has the following : This do we advance, as 
a mark of terror to all traitors, and treasons ; to shew how just the heavens are, in pouring and 
thundering down a weighty vengeance on their unnatural intents, even to the worst princes ; much 
more to those, for guard of \^ose piety and virtue the angels arc in continual watch, and God 
mmself miraculously working. '' 

This seems to have been added, in compliment to K. James, on the discovery of the powder* 
VA^/.-^WhaIn 

• LUcitis ArrunHuSt I have added the cognomen or pronomen to many of the characters 

M M necessary help for the English reader, since Jonson, without noticing the circumstance^ fome* 
tfmes uses the one and sometimes the other, as suits the convenience of his verse* 


Sej anu s 


ACT L 

SCENE I . — A State Room in the Palace. 

Enter SaV^inus and Silius, followed by 
Latiarib. 

Sab. Hail, Caius Silius !* 

SiL 'ritius Sabiiiub.f hail ! 

You’re rarely met in court. 

Sab. Therefore, well met. 

SiL 'Tis true : indeed, this place is not 
our sphere. 

Sab. No, Silius, we are no good in- 
giners. 

We want their fine arts, and their thriving 
use 

Should make us graced, or favoured of the 
times : 

We have no shift of faces, no cleft tongues, 
No soft and glutinous bodies, that can 
stick. 

Like snails on painted walls ; or, on our 
breasts. 

Creep up, to fall from that proud height, 
to which 

We did by slavery, not by service climb. 
We are no guilty men, and then no great ; 
We have no place in court, office in state. 
That we can say,§ we owe unto our 
crimes : 

^ A Poor and idle stUy] That is, barren, un- 
profitable. The word is so used by Shakspeare; 

“ Of antres vast, and desarts idle.” — Othello. 

So, in the first chapter of Genesis : ‘'The earth 
was without form, and voidf is rendered in the 
Saxon, “The earth was ydael,”7~WHAL. 

Mr. Pope changed idle for wild^ at which Dr. 
Johnson expresses his surprise. Mr. Malone 
taxes the eoitor of the second folio (where Pope 
found the word) with ignorance of Shakspeare’s 
meaning ; and idle is triumphantly reinstated in 
the text. It does not seem to have occurred to 
the commentators that wild might add a feature 
of some import, event to a desert; whereas 
Mtfrile leaves it just as it found it, and is (with- 
out a pun) the Idlest epithet which could be 
applied. Mr. Pope too had an ear for rhythm ; 
and as his reading has some touch of Shakspeare, 
which the other has not, and is besides better 
poetry, I should hope that it will one day 
resume its proper place in the text. Idle in the 


We burn with no black secrets, |j which can 
make 

Us dear to the pale authors ; or live feared 
Of their still waking jealousies, to raise 
Ourselves a fortune, by subverting theirs. 
We stand not in the lines, that do advance 
To that so courted point. 

Enter Satrius and Natta at a distance. 

SiL But yonder lean 
A pair that do. 

Sab. [salutes Latiaris.] Good cousin 
Latiaris.f 

SiL wSatrius Secundus,** and Pinnarius 
Natta, tt 

The great Sejanus’ clients : there be two, 
Know more than honest counsels ; whose 
close breasts, 

Were they ripped up to light, it would be 
found 

A pcor and idle sin,^ to which their 
trunks 

Had not been made fit organs. These can 
lie, 

Flatter, and swear, forswear, deprave, tt in- 
form, 

Smile, and betray; make guilty men ; then 
beg 

The forfeit lives, lo get their livings ; cut 
Men’s throats with whisperings ; sell to 
gaping suitors 

line above quoted signifies, not “ barren, un- 
profitable,” but trifling, insignificant. It would 
be a sin of a very paltry nature indeed, which had 
not engaged their attention, and been deemed 
worthy of their practice. In other words, no 
vice has escaped them. 


• De Cato Silio, vid. Tacit. Lips. edit, quarto. 
Ann. Lib. i. pag. ii, Lib. ii p. 28 et 33. 'I'his, 
together with every .succeeding note not distin- 
guished by a numeral, is from the pen of Jonson. 
t De Titio Sabino, vid. Tacit. Lib. iv. p. 79. 
t Tacit. Ann. Lib. i. p. 2. 

H Jteo. Sat. iii. v. 49, &c. 
if De Latiari^ cons. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. 
p. 94, et Dion. Step edit. fol. Lib. IviiL p. 71X, 
DeSairio Secundo^et Pinnario Natta^ 

ie^. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p, 83. £t de Satrio 
cons. Settee. Consol, ad Marciam. 

Jt P id. Sen. de Bene/. Lib. lit. cap. a 6 . 
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The empty smoke, that flies about the 
palace ; 

Laugh when their patron laughs; sweat 
when he sweats ; 

Be hot and cold with him ; change every 
mood, 

Habit, and garb, as often as he varies; 
Observe him, as his watch observes his 
clock 

And, true as turquoise in the dear lord’s 
ring,'^ 

T.,ook well or ill with him :* ready to praise 
His lordship, if he spit, or but p — fair, 
Have an inditfcrent stool, or break wind 
well ; 

Nothing can scape their catch. 

Alas 1 these things 

Deserve no note, conffjrred with other vile 
And filthier flatteiiob.t that corrupt the 
times ; 

When, not alone our gentries chief are 
fain 

To make their safety from such sordid acts ; 
But all our consuls, t and no little part 
Of such as have been prretors, yea, the 
most 

Of senators,} that else not use their voices,*^ 
Start up in public senate, a;id there strive 
Who shall propound most abject things, 
and base. 

So much, as oft Tiberius hath been heard, 
Leaving the court, to cry,ll O race of men, 

^ Observe him ns his watch ohseyves his clock 
Steevens, who is supported by Whalley, main- 
tains that this line refers to the figure of a 
watchman, which was placed on tlie dial-plnto of 
our ancient clocks, with a lantern and pule to 
point out the hour. I have many doubts 
whether such a personage was ever so em- 
ployed ; but none as to the fallacy of the ex- 
planation.^ The speaker alludes to the pocket- 
watch, w'hich in Jonson's days was not so inde- 
pendent of correction as at present, but was 
constantly regulated by the motion of the clock, 
at that time the more accurate machine of the 
two. 

* trutf as turquoise in the dear lord's 
Hng, 

Look 'well or ill with htrn ;] Alluding to the 
fable of the turquoise, which is said to change 
its colour as the wearer is in good or bad health. 
To this supposed quality of the stone, our old 
writers have innumerable allusions: Turcois 
is a compassionate stone— if the wearer of it be 
not well it changeth colour and lookethpalc and 
dim; but increaseth to his perfectnessc as the 
wearer recovereth to his health.” — Swan's 6*^^- 
culum mnndi. 

Again : 

, ** Ot faithful turquoises, which heaven sent 

, Ftwr a discovery not a punishment ; 


Prepared for servitude ! — which shewed 
that he, 

Who least the public liberty could like. 

As lothiy brooked their flat servility. 

A7/. Well, all is worthy of us, were it more. 
Who with our riots, pride, and civil hate, 
Have so provoked the justice of the gods : 
We, that, within these fourscore years, were 
born 

Free, equal lords of the triumphed world, ^ 
And knew no masters but affections ; 

To which betraying first our liberties, 

We since became the slaves to one man’s 
lusts ; 

And now to many:^ every minist’ring spy 
That will accuse and swear, is lord of you, 
Of me, of all our fortunes and our lives. 

Our looks are called to question,** and our 
words, 

How innocent soever, are made crimes; 

We shall not shortly dare to tell our 
dreams. 

Or think, but ’twill be treason. 

Sab, Tyrants' arts 

Are to give flatterers grace ; accusers, power ; 
'Fhat tliosc may seem to kill whom they 
devour. 

Enter Cord us a7id A mini i us. 

Now, good Crennitius (‘ordus.1t 

Cor. \sahiics Sabinus.] Hail to your 
lordship ! 

To show the ill, not make it, and to tell, 

By their pale looks, the bearer was not well.'' 

Cartwright. 

* Senators, that else not use their 7 'oices,'\ 
The poet has here .idded the word Pedarii. It 
is the classical expression for those who never 
spoke in the senate, but only went over to the 
side for which they voted : hence they were said 
pedibus ire i?i sententtam. — Whal. 

* Equal lords of the triwnfhed world,] i.e., 
the Roman empire. The expression is fine, and 
gives us an admirable idea of what every private 
citizen of Rome esteemed himself in the times of 
the republic. — Whal, 

* fuv. Sat. iii. ver. 105, &c. 

t Vid, Tacit. Ann. Lib. i. p. 3. 
j Tacit. Ann. Lib. iii. p. 69. § Pedariu 

11 Tacit. Ann. Lib. iii. p. 69. 

^ Lege Tacit. Ann. Lib. 1 . p. 2^. de Romano^ 
Hispano, et certeris, ibid, et Lib. iii. Ann. p. 6 x 
etfrz. juv. Sat. x. v. S7. Suet. Tib. cap. 61. 

♦* Vid. Tacit. Ann. i. p. 4, et Lib. iii. p. 62. 
Suet. Tib. cap. 61. Senec. de Benef Lit), iii. 
cap. 26. 

it De Crem. Cordo, vid. Tacit. Atm. Lib. iv* 
p. 83, 84. Senec. Cons, ad Marciam. Dio. 
Lib, Ivii. p. 71a Suet. Aug. c. 35. Tib. c. 6t. 
CaL c. x6. 
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SCENE I.] 


SEJANUa 
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Nat. [whispers Latiaris.] Who’s that 
salutes your cousin ? 

Lut, "I'is one Cordus, 

A gentleman of Rome ; one that has writ 
Annals of lute, they say, and very well. 

Nut. Annals! of what times ? 

Lut. I think of Fompey’s,* 

And Cains Cjjesar's ; and so down to tljese. 

N(7t. Flow stands lie affected to tlie pre- 
sent state ? 

Is he or Drusian.f or Germanican, 

Or ours, or ncaitral ? 

Lilt. 1 know him not so far. 

Nat. Those times are somewhat queasy 
to be touched^ 

Have you or seen, or heard part of his woik ? 

Lat. Not I ; he means they shall be public 

shortly. 

Nat. O, Coulns do you call him ? 

Lat. Ay. Natta Satrins. 

Sab. But tliese our times 
Are not t)ie same, ArruntiusT 

Arr. Times I the men, 

The men are not tlie same ! ’tis we are 
base, 

Poor, and degenerate from the exalted 
strain 

Of our great fathers. Where is now the 
soul 

Of god-like Cato? he, that durst be good, 
When Coesar durst be evil ; and had power. 
As not to live his slave, to die his master? 
Or where’s the constant Brutus, that being 
proof 

Against all charm of benefits, did strike 
So brave a blow into the monster's lieait 
That sought unkindly'-^ to captive his 
country ? 

O, they are fled the light 1 Those miglity 
spirits 

Lie raked up with their ashes in their urns. 


^ Queasy to he touched.^ Nice, tender, deli- 
cate. Thus Shakspearc : 

“And I have one thing of queasy question." 

Kin§^ Lear^ act ii. sc. i. 

* Unkindly /i? captive his country ^ i.e., 
naturally ; for the word kind signifying nature, 
with its compounds and derivatives, was thus 
used by the writers of that age. — W hal. 

“Let any candid judged says one of the com- 
mentators, ‘‘compare Sejanus with the third-rate 
tragedies of Shakspearc, and he will find it far 
inferior to the worst of them." The critic had 
1 probably just got up from this speech of Arrun- 
tius, when he exhibited so notable a specimen of 
his own candour and judgment. 

* He was a man, ^c.] Jonson has borrowed 
the noble character which Paterculus hath given 
CatO^ and applies it with great propriety to Ger- 


And not a spark of their eternal fire 
Glows in a present bosom. All's but blaze, 
Flashes and smoke, wherewith we labour so, 
There’s nothing Roman in us ; nothing 
good. 

Gallant, or great : 'tis true that Cordus says, 
“ brave Cassius was the last of all that 
race." 

[Drusus passes over the stage^ at- 
tended by Flaterius, &c. 

Sab. Stand by ! Lord Drusus. § 

Hat. I'he emperor’s son ! give place. 
Sil. I like the prince well. 

Arr. A riotous youth ;11 
There’s little hope of him. 

Sab. d'hat fault his age 
W’lll, as it grows, correct. Methinks he 
bears 

Himself cacli day more nobly than other; 
And wins no less on men's affections, 

'I'han doth Ins father lose. Believe me, I 
love him ; 

And chiefly for opposing to Sejanus. 1 
Sil. And I, for gracing his young kins- 
men so,^* 

I'he sons! t of prince Germanicus it shews 

A gallant cleainess in liim, a straight mind, 
lliat envies not, in them, their father’s 
name. 

Arr. His name was, while he lived, 
above all envy ; 

And, being dead, without it. O, that man ! 
If there were seeds of the old virtue left, 
They lived in him. 

Sil. He had the fruits, Arruntius, 

More than the seeds :§§ Sabinus, and myself 
Had means to know him within; and can 
report him. 

We were his followers, he would call us 
friends ; 

Ffe was a man* most like to virtue ; in all, 


mauicus. Hoifto virtuii simillituuSf et per 
omnia ingenio dlis quam hominibus propior^ 


* Suet. Aug. cap, 35. 

t Vid. de faction. Tacit. Ann. Lib. ik p. 39 
et Lib. iv. p. 79. 

J De Lu. Ary-un. isto vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. 1 . 
p. 6, et Lib. iii. p. 60, et Dion. Rom. Hist. 

Lib. 58. 

§ Lege de Dyniso Tacit. Ann. Lib. i. p. 9. Sitet. 
Tib. c. 52. Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Ivii. p, 699. 

II Tacit. Ann. Lib. iii. p. 62. 

^ Vid. Tacit. Atm. Lib. iv. p. 74. 

Ann. Lib. iv. p. 75, 76. 
tt Nero^ Drusus, Cains, qui in castrisgenitus, 
et Caligula nominatus. Tacit. Ann. Lib. i. 

X% De Germanico cons. Tacit. Ann. Lib i. 
p. 14, et Dion, Rom. Hist. Lib. Ivii, p. 694. 

§§ Vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. w. p. 79*. 
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And every action, nearer to the gods, 

Than men, in nature ; of a body as fair 
As was his mind ; and no less reverend 
in face than fame he could so use his 
state,' 

Tempering his greatness with his gravity, 
As it avoided all self-love in him. 

And spite in others. What his funerals 
lacked 

In images and pomp, they had supplied 
With honourable sorrow, soldiers’ sadness, 
A kind of silent mourning, such as men, 
Who know no tears but from their cap- 
tives, use 

To shew in so great losses. 

Cor, I thought once. 

Considering their forms, age, manner of 
deaths. 

The nearness of the places where they fell, 
To have paralleled him with great 
Alexander 

For both were of best feature, of high race, 
Yeared but to thirty, and, in foreign 
lands, 

By their own people alike made away. 

Sad, I know not, for his death, how you 
might wrest it : 

But, for his life, it did as much disdain 
Comparison with that voluptuous, rash, 
Giddy, and drunken Macedon’s, as mine 
Doth with my bondman's. All the good 
in him, 

llis valour, and his fortune, he made his ; 
But he had other touches of late Romans, 
T hat more did speak him :f Pompey s 
dignity, 

The innocence of Cato, Caesar’s spirit, 
Wise Bnitus’ temperance : and every 
virtue, 

Which, parted unto others, gave them 
name, 


1 . ii. c. 35. His references to the Roman his- 
torians are chiefly brought as vouchers for the 
facts alluded to, or the descriptions which he 
gives of the persons concerned. When he 
borrows the sentiment or thought, he is fre- 
quently silent ; and particularly, he takes no 
notice of being here indebted to Paterculus. — 
Whal. 

Whalley should have read a few lines farther. 
Jonaon refers expressly to the passage. 

* I thought once ■■ ■■ ■■ 

To have paralleled him %vith great Alexan^ 
der:] This observation comes with great decorum 
of character from the mouth of Cordus: but 
Tacitus, from whom it is taken, assigns nojparti- 
«cttlar person as the author of the parallel : Erant 
gut jormotm, mtatem, genus mortis ^ oh pro- 
pmguitatem stiam locorum in quibus interiit, 


Flowed mixed in him. He was the soul 
of goodness ; 

And all our praises of him are like streams 
Drawn from a spring, that still rise full, 
and leave 

The part remaining greatest. 

Arr, lam sure 

He was too great for us,t and that they 
knew 

Who did remove him hence. 

Sab, When men grow fast 
Honoured and loved, there is a trick in 
I state, 

I Which jealous princes never fail to use, 
How to decline that growth, with fair 
I pretext, 

And honourable colours of employment, 
Either by embassy, the war, or such, 

To shift them forth into another air. 

Where they may purge, and lessen ; so was 
he :§ 

And had his seconds there, sent by Ti- 
berius, 

And his more subtile dam, to discontent 
him ; 

To breed and cherish mutinies ; detract 
His greatest actions ; give audacious check 
To his commands ; and work to put him 
out 

In open act of treason. All which snares 
When his wise cares prevented, 1| a tine 
poison 

Was thought on, to mature their practices. 

Enter Sejanus, talking to Terentius ; 
followed by Satriiis, Natta, &c. 

Cor, Here comes Sejanus. if 
Si I, Now observe the stoops, 

The bendings, and the falls. 

Arr, Most creeping base I 

magni Alexandri fatis adequarent, Annal. 1 . ii. 
c. 73.— Whal. 

* Tacit. Ann. Lib. ii. p. 47, et Dion. Rom, 
Hist. Lib. Ivii. p. 705. 

t Vid. apud Veil. Paterc. Lips. 410. p. 35 — 47, 
istorum hominum charactercs. 

^ Vid. Tacit, Lib. ii. Ann, p, 28 et p. 34. 
Dio, Rom, Hist, Lib. Ivii. p. 705, 

§ Con. Tacit. Ann. Lib. li. p. 39, de occuliis 
mandatis Pisoniy et ^osteOy p. 42, 43, 48, Orat, 
D. Celeris. Est Till Augusta conscientiay est 
Casaris favor y sed in occulto, &*c. Leg, Suet, 
Tib. c. $2. Dio. p. 706. 

II Via. Tacit. Ann. Lib. ii. p. 46, 47, Lib. iii, 
p. ^4, et Suet. Cal. c. i et a. 

% De Sejano vid. Tacit, Ann, Lib. i. p. p. 
Lib. iv, pritu'ip. et per tot. Suet, Tib. Dto, 
Lib. Ivii. Iviii. et Plm. et Sense, 
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Sej. [to Natta.] I note them well : no 
more. 

Say you? 

Sat. My lord, 

There is a gentleman of Rome would 
buy 

Sej. How call you him you talked with ? 

Sat. Please your lordship, 

It is Eudemus,* the physician 

To Livia, Drusus' wife. 

Sej. On with your suit. 

Would buy, you said 

Sat. A tribune’s place, my lord. 

Sej. What will he give ? 

Sat. Fifty sestertia.f 

Sej. Livia’s physician, say you, is that 
fellow ? 

Sat. It is, my lord. Your lordship’s 
answer. 

Sej. To what ? 

Sat. The place, my lord. 'Tis for a 
gentleman 

Your lordship will well like of, when you 
see him ; 

And one that you may make yours, by the 
grant. 

Sej. Well, let him bring his money, and 
his name. 

Sat. ’Thank your lordship. He shall, 
my lord. 

Sej, Come hither. 

Know you this same Eudemus ? is he learned ? 

Sat. Reputed so, my lord, and of deep 
practice. 

Sej. Bring him in to me, in the gallery ; 

And take you cause to leave us there 
together : 

I would confer with him, about a grief— 

On. 

[Exeunt Sejanus, Satrius, Terentius, &c. 

Arr. Sol yet another? yet? O des- 
perate state 

Of grovelling honour ! seest thou this, O 
sun, 

And do we see thee after? Methinks, day 

Should lose his light, when men do lose 
their shames, 

And for the empty circumstance of life,' 

Betray their cause of living. 

SiL Nothing so.J 


1 And for the empty circumstance of life^ 
Betray their cause of living^. \ 

** Et propter vitam^ vivendi perdere causam. ** 
Juv. Sat. viii. v. 84. 


^ De Eudemo isto vid* Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. 
VIA- 


Sejanus can repair, if Jove should ruin. 

He is now the court god ; and well applied 
With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes ; 

He will do more than all the house of 
heaven 

Can for a thousand hecatombs. 'Tis he 
Makes us our day, or night ; hell and 
elysium 

Are in his look : we talk of Rhadamanth, 
Furies, and firebrands ; but it is his frown 
That is all these ; where, on the adverse 
part, 

His smile is more than e’er yet poets 
feigned 

Of bliss, and shades, nectar 

A rr. A serving boy I 

I knew him, at Caius' trencher,} when for 
hire 

He prostituted his abused body 
To that great gormond, fat Apicius : 

And was the noted pathic of the tiiue. 

Sab. And, now, ll the second face of the 
whole world 1 

The partner of the empire, hath his image 
Reared equal with Tiberius, bom in 
ensigns ; 

Commands, disposes every dignity. 
Centurions, tribunes, heads of provinces. 
Praetors, and consuls ; all that heretofore 
Rome’s general suffrage gave, is now his 
sale. 

The gain, or rather spoil of all the earth. 
One, and his house, receives. 

Sil. He hath of late 

Made him a strength too, strangely, by 
reducing 

All the praetorian bands into one camp, 
Which he commands ; pretending that the 
soldiers. 

By living loose and scattered, fell to riot ; 
And that if any sudden enterprise 
Should be attempted, their united strength 
Would be far more than severed ; and their 
life 

More strict, if from the city more removed. * 
Sab. Where now he builds what kind of 
forts he please, 

Is heard to court the soldier by his name, 
Woos, feasts the chiefest men of action, 


t Monetce nostros 375 lih. vid. Budoeum de 
assCf Lib. ii. p. 64. 

{ De ingenio^ momhus^ et potentia Sejant, 
teg Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 74. Dio. Rom. 
Mist. Lib. Ivii. p. 708. 

§ Caius divt Augusti n^os. Cons. Totcii. 
Ann. Lib. iv. p. 74, et Dio, Lib. Ivu. p. 706. 

[1 Juv. Sat. X. V. 63, &C. Tacit, ihid. Dion, 
ihtd. et sic passim. 



SEJANUS, 


Whose wants, not loves, compel them to 
be his. 

And though he ne’er were liberal by kind,' 
Yet to his own dark ends, he's most pro- 
fuse, 

I^avish, and letting fly, he cares not what 
( To his ambition. 

Arr, Yet, hath he ambition? 

Is there that step in state can make him 
higher, 

Or more, or anything he is, but less? 

SiL Nothing but emperor. 

Arr, The name Tiberius, 

1 hope, will keep, howe’er he hath fore 
gone 

The dignity and power. 

SiL Sure, while he lives. 

Arr, And dead, it comes to Dnisus. 
Should he fail, 

To the brave issue of Germanicus ; 

And they are three:* too many— ha? for 
him 

To have a plot upon ? 

Sab. I do not know 

The heart of his designs ; but sure their 
face 

Looks farther than the present. 

Arr. By the gods, 

If I could guess he had but such a thought. 
My sword should cleave him down from 
head to heart. 

But I would find it out : and with my 
hand 

I’d hurl his panting brain about the air 
In mites as small as atomi, to undo 

The knotted bed 

Sab. You are observed, Arruntius. 

Arr. {Turns to Natta, Terentius, 

Death I 1 dare tell him so ; and all his 
spies : 

You, sir, I would, do you look? and you. 
Sab. Forbear. 

SCENE II . — (The former Scene 
continued.) 

A Gallery discovered opening into the 
State Room. 

Enter Satrius with Euderaus. 

Sat. Here he will instant be ; let’s walk 
I a turn ; 


[ACT I. 


You’re in a muse, Eudemus ? 

Eud. Not I, sir. 

I wonder he should mark me out so ! well, 
Jove and Apollo form it for the best. 

{A side. 

Sat. Yourf fortune's made unto you now, 
Eudemus, 

If you can but lay hold upon the means ; 
Do but observe his humour, and — believe 
it— 

He is the noblest Roman, where he takes — 

Enter Sejanus. 

Here comes his lordship. 

Sej. Now, good Satrius. 

Sat. This is the gentleman, my lord. 

Sej. Is this ? 

Give me your hand, we must be more ac- 
quainted. 

Report, sir, hath spoke out your art and 
learning : 

And I am glad I have so needful cause, 
However in itself painful and hard, 

To make me known to so great virtue.— 
Look, 

Who is that, Satrius? {Exit Sat.] I have 
a grief, sir. 

That will desire your help. Your name's 
Eudemus? 

Eud. Yes. 

Sej. Sir? 

Eud. It is, my lord. 

I Sej. 1 hear you are 
Physician to Livia,f the princess. 

Eud. I minister unto her, my good lord. 
Sej. You minister to a royal lady, then. 
Eud. She is, my lord, and fair. 

Sej. That's understood 
Of all their sex, who are or would be so ; 
And those that would be, physic soon can 
make them : 

For those that are, their beauties fear no 
colours. 

Eud. Your lordship is conceited.^ 

Sej. Sir, you know it, 

And can, if need be, read a learned lec- 
ture 

On this, and other secrets. 'Pray you, tell 
me, 

What more of ladies, besides Livia, 

Have you your patients ? 

I End. Many, my good lord. 


^ he ne'er were liberal by kind.] By nature. 

Sec p. a77 a.—WHAL. 

* Your lordship is conceited.] Merry, dis- 
p6sed to Joke. So in Every Man in his Humour^ 
‘‘You arc conceited, sir," — ^W hal. 


* Nero, DrusuSt et Caligula. — Tacit, ibid. 
t Le^e Terentii de/ensionem. Tacit. Ann. 
Lib. vL p. 102. 

t Germanici soror^ Uxor Drusi. Vid. Tatit. 
Ann. Lib. iv. p, 74. 
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The great Augusta/ Urgulania,t 
Mutilia Prisca.t and Plancina } clivers — 

Sej. And, a?i these tell you the particu- 
lars 

Of every several grief? how first it grew, 
And then increased ; what action caused 
that ; 

What passion that ; and answer to each 
point 

That you will put them? 

Eud. Else, my lord, we know not 
How to prescribe the remedies. 

Sej. Go to, 

You are a subtile nation, you physicians ! 
And grown the only cabinets m court, 1| 

I'o ladies’ privacies. Faith, wliicli of these 
Is the most pleasant lady in her physic? 
Come, you are modest now. 

Eud, 'Tis fit, my lord. 

Sej. Why, sir, I do not ask you of their 
urines, 

Whose smell’s most violet, or whose siege is 
best, ^ 

Or who makes liardest faces on her stool? 
Which lady sleeps with her own face a 
nights ? 

Which puts her teeth off, with her clothes, 
in court ? 

Or, which her hair, which her complexion. 
And, in which box she puts it ? I'hese 
were ciuestions, 

That might, perhaps, have put your gravity 
To some defence of blush. But, I en- 
quired. 

Which was the wittiest, merriest, wanton- 
est? 

Harmless interrogatories, but conceits. 

Methinks Augusta should be most per- 
verse, 

And froward in her fit. 

Eud, She's so, my lord. 

Sej, I knew it: and Mutilia the most 
jocund. 

Eud. ’Tis very true, my lord. 

Sej, And why would you 
Conceal this from me, now ? Come, what 
is Livia? 

I know she's quick and quaintly spirited, 


And will have strange thoughts, when she 
is at leisure : 

She tells them all to you. 

Eud, My noblest lord, 

He breathes not in the empire, or on earth, 
Whom 1 would be ambitious to serve 
In any act, that may preserve mine honour, 
Before your lordship. 

Sej. Sir, you can lose no honour. 

By trusting aught to me. The coarsest act 
Done to my service, I can so requite, 

As all the world shall style it honourable: 
Your idle, virtuous definitions, 

Keep honour poor, and are as scorned as 
vain : 

Those deeds breathe honour that do suck 
in gain. 

E'ud. But, good my lord, if I should 
tlius betray 

The counsels of my patient, and a lady’s 
Of her high place and worth ; what iiiight 
your lordship, 

Who presently are to tmst me with your 
own, 

Judge of my faith ? 

Sej. Only tlie best, I swear. 

Say now that 1 should utter you my grief, 
And with it the true cause ; that it were 
love, 

And love to Livia you should tell her 
this : 

Should she suspect your faith ? I would 
you could 

Tell me as much from her ; see if my brain 
Could be turned jealous. 

Eud. Happily, my lord, 

I could in time tell you as much and more ; 
So I might safely jnomise but the first 
To her from you. 

Sej, As safely, my Eudemiis, 

I now dare call thee so, as I liave put 
The secret into thee. 

Eud. My lord 

Sej. Piotest not, 

Thy looks are vows to me ; use only speed, 
And but aOect her with Sejanus’ love,** 
I'hou art a man, made to make consuls. 
Go. 


^ Whose siege is best ji This word, which was vioritur 5. Suet, Tib. Dio, Rom. Hist. 
growing out of use in Jonson’s time, is found in 57, 58. 

Eclogues : \ Delictum Angnsice, Tacit. Ann. Lib. ii. 

» For sure the lord’s and the rural man’s XAdulUra. JhIU Posthumi. Tacit Akh. 
Is of like savour. Lib. iv. p. 77. 

It is also used by Shakspeare, Tempest^ act ii. § Pisonis uxor Tacit. Ann. Lib. ii iii. iv. 

1C, 2, where it is well explained by Steevens. II Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 74, et PUh,. 

Nat. Hist. Lib. xxix. c. i. 

Cons. Tacit, Ann, Lib. iv. p. 74. 

• Mater Tiberii, vid. Tacit, Ann, i, 2, 3, 4, ♦♦ Tacit, ibid. 




SEJANUS. 


[act I. 


Eud, My lord, I’ll promise you a private 
meeting 

This day together. 

Sej. Canst thou ? 

Eud, Yes. 

Sej, The place? 

Eud, My gardens, whither I shall fetch 
' your lordship. 

Sej, Let me adore my -^sculapius. 

Why, this indeed is physic ! and outspeaks 
The knowledge of cheap drugs, or any use 
Can be made out of it I more comforting 
Than all your opiates, juleps, apozems, 

Magistral syrups, or Begone, my friend, 

Not barely styled, but created so; 

Expect things greater than thy largest hopes. 
To overtake thee : Fortune shall be taught 
To know how ill she hath deserved thus 
long, 

To come behind thy wishes. Go, and 
speed. \^Exit Eudemus.^ 

Ambition makes more trusty slaves than 
need. 

These fellows,* by the favour of their art, 
Have still the means to tempt ; oft-times 
the power. 

If Livia will be now corrupted, then 
Thou hast the way, Sejanus, to work out 
His secrets, who, thou know'st, endures 
thee not. 

Her husband, Drusus : and to work against 
them. 

Prosper it, Pallas, thou that betterest wit ; 
For Venus hath the smallest share in it. 

Enter Tiberius and Drusus, attended, 
Tib, [to Haterius, who kneels to him,] 
We notf endure these flatteries; let 
him stand ; 

Our empire, ensigns, axes, rods, and state 
Take not away our human nature from us : 
Look up on us, and fall before the gods. 
Sej, How like a god speaks Caesar I 
Arr, There, observe 1 
He can endure that second, that’s no 
flattery. 


O, what is it, proud slime* will not believe 
Of his own worth, to hear it equal praised 
Thus with the gods I 

Cor, He did not hear it, sir. 

Arr, He did not I Tut, he must not, 
we think meanly. 

'Tis your most courtly known confederacy. 
To have your private parasite redeem 
What he, in public, subtiley will lose, 

To making him a name. 

Hat, Right mighty lord 

[Gives him letters, 
Tib, We must make up our ears gainst 
these assaults 

Of charming tongues ;t we pray you use no 
more 

These contumelies to us ; style not us 
Or lord, or mighty, who profess ourself 
The servant of the senate, and are proud 
T’ enjoy them our good, just, and favouring 
lords. 

Cor, Rarely} dissembled ! 

Arr, Prince-like to the life. 

Sab, When power that may command, 
so much descends. 

Their bondage, whom it stoops to, it in- 
tends. 

Tib, Whence are these letters ? 

Hat, From the senate. 

Tib, So. [Lat. gives him letters. 

Whence these ? 

Lat, From thence too. 

Tib, Are they sitting now? 

Lat, They stay thy answer, Caesar. 

Sil, If this man 

Had but a mind allied unto his words, 
How blest a fate were it to us, and Rome 1 
We could not think that state for which to 
change. 

Although the aim were our old liberty : 
The ghostsll of those that fell for that, 
would grieve 

Their bodies lived not, now, again to serve. 
Men are deceived, who think there can be 
thrall 

Beneath a virtuous prince. Wished liberty^ 


^ Exit Eudemus.] Sejanus plays on the 
vanity of this man with singular cunning and 
dexterity. 

• O, what is it, proud slime, &*c.\ 

^ Nihil est quod credere de se 
Nonpossit, cum laudatur Diis aqua poles tas V* 

Juv. Sat. iv. 

• Wished liberty, ^c,] 

Nunquam libertas gratior exstat, 
Q$tam eub rege Ho,** 

Claud de laud. Stil. Lib. iil. 


* Eud. specie artis frequens secretis. Tacit, 
ibid, Vid. Plin, Nat, Hist, Lib. xxix. c. i. in 
criminal, medicofum, 

t De initio Tiber it principatus vid. Tacit, 
Ann. Lib. i. p. 23, Lib. iv. p. jk, et Suet. Tib. 
c. 27. De Haterio vid. Tacit, Ann, Lib. i. 

p. 6. 

I Cons, Tacit, Ann, Lib. il p. 50, et Suet, 
Tib, c. 27 et 29, 

§ Nuliam aque Tiberius ex virtuiihus suis 

f uam dissimuiattonem diligebat. Tacit, Ann, 
db. iv. p. 95. 

H Bruti, Cassii, Catonis, 6 rc, 


SCENE II.] 


SEJANUS. 


Ne'er lovelier looks, than under such a 
crown. ^ 

But, when his grace* is merely but lip-good, 
And that, no longer than he airs himself 
Abroad in public, there, to seem to shun 
The strokes and stripes of flatterers, which 
within 

Are lechery unto him, and so feed 
His brutish sense with their afflicting sound, 
As, dead to virtue, he permits himself 
Be carried like a pitcher by the ears, 

To every act of vice : this is a case 
Deserves our fear, and doth presage the 
nigh 

And close approach of blood and tyranny. 
Flattery is midwifef unto prince's rage : 
And nothing sooner doth help forth a 
tyrant, 

Than that and whisperers' grace, who have 
the time, 

The place, the power, to make all men 
offenders. 

Arr. He should be told this ; and be bid 
dissemble 

With fools and blind men : we that know 
the evil. 

Should hunt the palace-rats, J or give them 
bane; 

Fright hence these worse than ravens, that i 
devour 

The quick, where they but prey upon the 
dead : 

He shall be told it. i 

Sab, Stay, Arruntius, 

We must aoide our opportunity ; 

And practise what is fit, as what is needful. 
It is not safe t’ enforce a sovereign’s ear : 
Princes hear well, if they at all will hear. 

Arr, Ha, say you so? well I In the 
mean time, Jove, 

{Say not but I do call upon thee now,) 

Of all wild beasts preserve me from a 
tyrant ; 

And of all tame, a flatterer. 

Sil, 'Tis well prayed. 

Tib, [having read the letters^ Return 
the lords this voice, We are their 
creature. 

And it is fit a good and honest prince. 
Whom they, out of their bounty, have in- 
structed} 

• Vid, Dio, Hist Lib. Ivil. de moribus 
Tiherii, 

t Tyrannis fere oritur ex nimia procerum 
adulatione in principent, Arist, Pol, Lib. v. 
c. lo, XI, et delatorum auctoritate. Leg. Tacit 
Dio, Suet Tib. per to turn. Sub ^uo decreta 
accusatorihus ^aciptia prcetnia, Vid, Suet. 
Tib, c. 6x, et Sen, Benif, Lib. iil c. 6. 


With so dilate and absolute a power. 
Should owe the office of it to their service, 
And good of all and every citizen. 

Nor shall it e'er repent us to have wished 
The senate just, and favouring lords unto 
us, 

Since their free loves do yield no less de- 
fence 

To a prince's state, than his own innocence. 
Say then, there can be nothing in their 
thought 

Shall want to please us, that hath pleased 
them ; 

Our suffrage rather shall prevent, than stay 
Behind their wills : 'tis empire to obey. 
Where such, so great, so grave, so good 
determine. 

Yet, for the suit of Spain, 11 to erect a temple 
In honour of our mother and our self. 

We must, with pardon of the senate, not 
Assent thereto. Their lordships may object 
Our not denying the same late request 
Unto the Asian cities : we desire 
That our defence for suffering that be 
known 

In these brief reasons, with our after pur- 
pose. 

Since deified Augustus hindered not 
A temple to be built at Pergamum, 

In honour of himself and sacred Rome; 
We, that have all his deeds^T and words 
observed 

Ever, in place of laws, the rather followed 
That pleasing precedent, because with ours, 
The senate's reverence, also, there was 
joined. 

But as, t’ have once received it, may de- 
serve 

The gain of pardon ; so, to be adored 
With the continued style, and note of gods, 
Through all the provinces, were wild am- 
bition, 

And no less pride: yea, even Augustus* 
name 

Would early vanish, should it be profaned 
With such promiscuous flatteries. For our 
part, 

We here protest it, and are covetous 
Posterity should know it, we are mortal ; 
And can but deeds of men: 'twere gloiy 
enough, 

X Tineas soricesque Palatii vocat istos Sex, 
Aurel. Viet, et Tacit. Hist. Lib. i. p. 233, qui 
secretis criminat. infamant ignarum^ et quo 
incautior deciperetur^ palam laudatum, 4 b*c, 

§ Vid. Suet. Tib. c, 20, et Dio. Hist Lib. 
Ivii. p. 696. 

11 Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 84 // 85. 

T Cons, Strab, Lib. vL de Tib, 
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Could we be truly a prince. And, they 
shall add 

Abounding grace unto our memory, 

That shall report us worthy our fore- 
fathers, 

Careful of your affairs, constant in dangers, 
t And not afraid of any private frown 
; For public good. These things shall be 
to us 

I Temples and statues, reared in your minds, 

! The fairest, and most during imagery : 

For those of stone or brass, if they become 
Odious in judgment of posterity, 

Are more contemned as dying sepulchres, 
Than ta’en for living monuments. We 
then 

Make here our suit, alike to gods and men ; 
The one, until the period of our race. 

To inspire us with a free and quiet mind, 
Discerning both divine and human laws; 
The other, to vouchsafe us after death. 

An honourable mention, and fair praise, 

To accompany our actions and our name : 
The rest of greatness princes may com- 
mand, 

And, therefore, may neglect ; only, a long, 
A lasting, high, and happy memory 
They should, without being satisfied, 
pursue : 

Contempt of fame begets contempt of 
virtue. 

Nat. Rare! 

Sat, Most divine I 

SeJ. The oracles are ceased, 

That only Ciesar, with their tongue, might 
speak. 

Arr. Ivet me be gone: most felt and 
open this ! 

Cor, Stay. 

Arr, What 1 to hear more cunning and 
fine words, 

With their sound flattered ere their sense 
be meant ? 

Titf, I'heir choice of Antium,*** there to 
place the gift 

Vowed to the goddessf for our mother's 
health, 

We will the senate know, we fairly like ; 

As also of their grants to Lepidus, 

For his repairing the /Emilian place, 

And restoration of those monuments : 
Their grace} too in confining of Silanus 
To the other isle Cithera, at the suit 

♦ Tacit, Lib. iii. p. 71. 
t Fortuna equestriSf ibid, 
s % Tacit, ibid, 

5 Tacit, Ann. Lib. iii. p. 170. 

I Tarquata ^irgo vesta Us, ettjus memoriam 


Of his ndigiousl! sister, much commends 
Their policy, so tempered with their mercy. 
But for the honours which they have de- 
creed 

To our Sejanus,^ to advance his statue 
In Pompey’s theatre, (whose ruining fire 
His vigilance and labour kept restrained 
In that one loss,) they have therein out- 
gone 

Their own great wisdoms, by their skilful 
clioice, 

And placing of their bounties on a man, 
Whose uK'rit more adoins the dignity, 
Than tluit can him ; and gives a benefit, 

In taking, greater than it can receive, 
blush not, Sejanus, + * thou great aid of 
Rome, 

Associate of our labours, our chief helper ; 
Let us not force thy simple modesty 
With offering at tJiy praise, for more we 
cannot, 

Since there’s no voice can take it. No man 
here 

Receive our speeches as hyperboles : 

For we are far from flattering our friend, 
Let envy know, as from the need to fiatter. 
N(n* l(d them ask the causes of our praise : 
Princes have still their grounds reared with 
themselves, 

Above the poor low flats of common 
m»m ; 

And who will searcli tlie reasons of their 
acts, 

Must stand on equal bases. Lead, away : 
Our loves unto the senatt*. 

, \Exeu7it Tib. Sejan. Natta, Hat. I-*at, 

I Officers, 

A rr, Ccesar I 
j Sab. Peace. 

Cor. Great Pompey's theatrett was never 
ruined 

Till now, that proud Sejanus hath a statue 
Reared on his allies. 

Arr. Place the shame of soldiers 
Above the best of generals? crack the 
woild, 

And bruise the name of Romans into dust, 
Ere we behold it ! 

Sil. Check your passion ; 

Lord Drusus tarries. 

Dni. Is my father mad,tl 
Weary of life, and rule, lords? thus to 
heave 


sei'vat marmor Romcp^ vid. Lips, comment, in 
Tacit. 

Tacit. Ann. Lib. iii. p. 71. 

** Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 74-76. 
tt yid. Sen, Cons. ad. Marc. c. sa. 

XX Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 76, 
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SCENE I.] SEJANUS. fi8s 


1 An idol up with praise I make him his mate, 
His rival in the empire! 

Arr. O, good prince. 

Dru. Allow him statues, * titles, honours, 
such 

As he himself refuseth ! 

Ary, Brave, brave Drusus ! 

Dru. The first ascents to sovereignty are 
liard ; 

But, entered once, there never wants or 
means, 

Or ministers, to help the aspircr on. 

Arr. True, gallant Drusus. 

Dru. We must shortly pray 
To Modesty, that he will rest contented — 
Arr. Ay, where he is, and not write 
emperor. 

Re-enter Scjaniis, Satrius, T^atiaris, 
Clients, ^c. 

Scj. There is your bill, and yours ; bring 
you your man. [To Salriiis.] 

I have moved for you, too, Latiaris. 

Dru. What I 

Is your vast greatness grown so blindly bold. 
That you will over us ? 

Sej. Why then give way. 

Dru. Ciive way, Colossus! do you lift? 
advance you ? 

Take that !t [Strikes him. 

Arr. Good! brave! excellent, brave 
prince ! 

Dru. Nay, come, approach. [Draws his 
sword.'] What, .stand you ott? at gaze? 
It looks too full of death for tliy cold spirits. 
Avoid mine eye, dull camel, or my sword 
Shall make thy bravery fitter for a grave. 
Than for a triumph. I’ll advance a statue 
O' your own bulk; but t shall be on the 
cross ;t 

Where I will nail your pride at breadth 
and length, 

i And crack those sinews, which are yet but 
stretched 

With your swoln fortune’s rage. 

Arr, A noble prince ! 

Ali. A Castor, § a Castor, a Castor, a 
Castor. [Exeunt all but Scj anus. 

1 There is something very striking in the 
j silence of Sejanus. After this speech the 
quarto has, Mu. Chorus, which is repeated at 
I me end of every succeeding act. As it seems to 
I mean, in plain English, merely the music be- 
i tween the acts, I nave not thought it worth 
preserving. 

j ^ Tacit* ibid. 

t Tacit, seguimur Ahh. Lib. iv. p. 74. ^uan- 
' fuam a/ud Vioncm it Zonaram aliUr Ugitur. 


Sej. He that, with such wrong moved, 
can bear it through 

With patience, and an even mind, knows 
how 

To turn it back. Wrath covered carries 
fate : 

Revenge is lost, if I profess my hate. 

What was my practice late, I’ll now pursue, 

As iriy fell justice : this hath styled it new.^ 

[Exit. 


ACT II. 

SCI-NE I. — The Garden ^yEudemus. 

Filter Sejanus, Livia, and Eudemus. 

Scj. Pliysician, thou art worthy of a pro- 
vince, 

For the great favours done unto our loves ; 
And, l>ut that greatest Livia bears a part 
In the requital of thy services, 

I slioiild alone despair of aught, like means. 
To give them worthy satisfaction. 

Iav, Eudemus, I will see it, shall receive 
A fit and full reward for his large merit. — 
But for this potionll we intend to Drusus, 
No more our husband now, whom shall we 
choose 

As tlie most apt and abled instrument, 

To minister it to him ? 

Eud. I say, T^ygdus.f 
Sej. Lygdus? what’s he? 

Iav. An eunuch Drusus loves. 

Eud. Ay, and his cup-bearer. 

Scj. Name not a second. , 

If Drusus love him, and he have that place, 
We cannot think a fitter. 

Eud. 'Lrue, my lord. 

For free access and trust are two main aids. 
Scj. Skilful physician ! 

Iav. But he must be wrought 
To tlie undertaking, with some laboured 
art. 

Scj. Is he ambitious ? 

Liv. No. 

Scj. Or covetous? 

Liv. Neither. 

t Servile^ apud Romanos ^ ei i^orntniostssi^ 
mum mortis genus eratsupplicium ertiois, utex 
Liv. ipso. Tacit. Dio. et omnibus fere antiquis^ 
prcpsertim historicis consfet. yid. Plant, in Mil. 
Amph. Aulii. Hor. Lib. i. Ser. 3, et Juv. 
Sat. vi. Pone crucem servo, 

§ Sic Drusus ob violentiam cognominatwf^ 
vid. Dion. Rom. Hist. Lib. IviL p. jot. 

II Vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv^ p. 74-76. 

1 Tacit, ibidem. 
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Eud, Yet, gold is a good general charm. 

Stj, What is he, then ? 

Liv. Faith, only wanton, light. 

Scj. How I is he young and fair ? 

Eud, A delicate youth. 

Sej, Send him to me,* III work him. — 
Royal lady, 

Though I have loved you long, and with 
that height 

Of zeal and duty, like the fire, which more 
It mounts it trembles, thinking nought 
could add 

Unto the fervour which your eye had 
kindled ; 

Yet, now I see your wisdom, judgment, 
strength, | 

Quickness, and will, to apprehend the 
means 

To your own good and greatness, I protest 
Myself through rarified, and turned all 
flame 

In your affection : such a spirit as yours, 
Was not created for the idle second 
To a poor flash, as Drusus ; but to shine 
Bright as the moon among the lesser lights. 
And share the sov'reignty of all the world. 
Then Livia triumphs in her proper sphere. 
When she and her Sejanus shall divide 
The name of Caesar, and Augusta’s star 
Be dimmed with glory of a brighter beam : 
When Agrippina’s! fires are quite extinct, 
And the scarce-seen Tiberius borrows all 
His little light from us, whose folded arms 
Shall make one perfect orb. {^Knocking 
within^ Who's that ? Eudemus, 
Look. [Exit Eudemus.] 'Tis not Drusus, 
lady, do not fear. 

Liv, Not I, my lord : my fear and love 
of him 

Left me at once. 

Sej, Illustrious lady, stay 

Eud. \within.'\ I’ll tell his lordship. 

Re-enter Eudemus. 

Sej. Who is it, Eudemus ? 

Eud. One of your lordship’s servants 
brings you word 
The emperor hath sent for you. 

Sej. O I where is he ? 

With your fair leave, dear princess, I’ll but 
ask 

A question, and return* {Exit. 


Eud. Fortunate princess I 
How are you blest in the fruition 
Of this unequalled man, the soul of Rome, 
The empire’s life, and voice of Caesar’s 
world ! 

Liv. So blessed, my Eudemus, as to 
know 

The bliss I have, with what I ought to owe 
The means that wrought it. How do I 
look to-day ? 

Eud. Excellent clear, believe it. This 
same fucus 
Was well laid on. 

Liv, Methinks ’tis here not white. 

Eud. Lend me your scarlet, lady. ’Tis 
the sun. 

Hath giv’n some little taint unto the 
ceruse ;t 

You should have used of the white oil I 
gave you. 

Sejanus, for your love ! his very name 

Commandeth above Cupid or his shafts 

[Paints her cheeks. 

Liv. Nay, now you’ve made it worse. 

Eud. I’ll help it straight 

And but pronounced, is a sufficient charm 
Against all rumour ; and of absolute power 
’Bo satisfy for any lady’s honour. 

Liv, What do you now, Eudemus ? 

Eud. Make a light fucus. 

To touch you o’er withal. Honoured 
Sejanus ! 

What act, though ne’er so strange and in- 
solent, 

But that addition will at least bear out, 

If ’t do not expiate ? 

Liv. Here, good physician. 

Eud, I like this study to preserve the love 
Of such a man, that comes not every hour 
To greet the world. — ’Tis now well, lady, 
you should 

Use of the dentrifice I prescribed you too, 
To clear your teeth, and the prepared 
pomatum. 

To smooth the skin : — A lady cannot be 
Too curious of her form, that still would 
hold 

The heart of such a person, made her 
captive. 

As you have his : who, to endear him more 
In your clear eye, hath put away his wife,§ 
The trouble of his bed, and your delights, 


• Spadonis animum siupro devinxit. Tacit, 
ibid 

t Germanici vidua, 

1 Cerusia {afud Romanos) inter petitions 
eolom erai et solem ob calorem timebat. 
vuL Mart. Lib. il Epig. 41 : 


Qua cretaia timet Fabulla nisHbum, 
Cerussata timet Sabelld solem. 

i Ex qua ires liberos genuerat, ns 
lici susj^taretur. Tacit. Ann. iM. hr. 
p. 76. 
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Fair Apicata, and made spacious room 
To your new pleasures. 

Liv, Have not we returned 
That with our hate to Drusus, and dis- 
covery* 

Of all his counsels ^ 

Eud. Yes, and wisely, lady. 

The ages that succeed, and stand far off 
To gaze at your high prudence, shall ad- 
mire, 

And reckon it an act without your sex 
It hath that rare appearance. Some will 
think 

Your fortune could not yield a deeper sound, 
Than mixed with Drusus ; but, when they 
shall hear 

That, and the thunder of Sejanus meet, 
Sejanus, whose high name doth strike the 
stars, 

And rings about the concave ; great Sejanus, 
Whose glories, style, and titles are himself. 
The often iterating of Sejanus : 

They then will lose their thoughts, and be 
ashamed 

To take acquaintance of them. 

Re-enter Sejanus. 

Sej, I must make 

A rude departure, lady ; Caesar sends 
With all his haste both of command and 
prayer. 

Be resolute in our plot ; you have inysoul, 
As certain yours as it is my body's. | 

And, wise physician, f so prepare the poison, 

1 As you may lay the subtile operation 
Upon some natural disease of his : 

Your eunuch send to me . I kiss your hands, 
Glory of ladies, and commend my love 
To your best faith and memory. 

Liv, My lord, 

I shall but change your words. Farewell. 
Yet, this 

Remember for your heed, he loves you not ; 
You know what I have told you ; his designs 
Are full of grudge and danger ; we must use 
More than a common speed, 

Sej. Excellent lady, 

How you do fire my blood 1 
Liv. Well, you must go ? 

The thoughts be best, are least set forth to 
show. {^Exit Sejanus. 

Eud. When will you take some physic, 
lady? 


A ft act without your sex ;] i. c. , an act be- 
yond the weakness or fears of your sex. 

Whal. 

• Were Lygdus mviditt i.c., prepared for 
llie busixKess. See p. 54 a. 
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Liv. When 

I shall, Eudemus : but let Drusus' drug 
Be first prepared. 

Eud. Were Lygdus made,* that’s done; 

I have it ready. And to-morrow morning 
ril send you a perfume, first to resolve 
And procure sweat, and then prepare a 
bath 

To cleanse and clear the cutis ; against 
when 

ril have an excellent new fucus made. 
Resistive gainst the sun, the rain, or wind, 
Which you shall lay on with a breath, or 
oil, 

As you best like, and last some fourteen 
hours. 

This change came timely, lady, for your 
health. 

And the restoring your complexion. 

Which Drusus' choler had almost burnt up; 
Wherein your fortune hath t)rescribed you 
better 

Than art could do. 

Liv. Thanks, good physician. 

I'll use my fortune, you shall see, with re- 
verence. 

Is my coach ready ? 

Eud. It attends your highness. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — An Apartment in the 
Palace. 

Enter Sejanus. 

If this be not revenge, when I have done 
And made it perfect, let Egyptian slaves, t 
Parthians, and barefoot Hebrews brand my 
face. 

And print my body full of injuries. 

Thou lost thyself, child Drusus, when thou 
thoughts! 

Thou couldst outskip my vengeance, or 
outstand 

The power I had to crush thee into air. 
Thy follies now shall taste what kind of 
man 

They have provoked, and this thy father’s 
house 

Crack in the flame of my incensed rage, 
Whose fury shall admit no shame or 
mean. — 

Adultery ! it is the lightest ill 
I will commit. A race of wicked acts 


♦ Leg. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 76. 
t Tacit, ibid, ei Dion. Rom. Hist. Lib. Ivi*. 
p. 709. 

t Hi apnd Romanos barbariet vilissimiafsii- j 
mab. Juv. Mari. 
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Shall flow out of my anger, and o'erspread 

The world’s wide face, which no posterity * 

Shall e*er approve, nor yet keep silent : 
things 

I'hat for their cunning, close, and cruel 
mark. 

Thy father would wish his, and shall, per- 
haps, 

Carry the empty name, but wc the prize. 

On, then, my soul, and start not ii\ thy 
course ; 

Though heaven drop sulphur, and hell 
belch out fire, 

Laugh at the idle terrors : tell proud Jove, 

Between his power and Ihinc there is no 
odds : 

'Twas only fear first in the world made 

gods.* 

Enter Tiberius attended, 

Tib, Is yet Sejanus come ? 

Sej. He’s here, dread Caesar. 

Tib, Let all depart tliat chamber, and 
the next. [Exeunt Attendants. 

Sit down, my comfort, t When the master 
prince 

Of all the world, Sejanus, saith he fears. 

Is it not fatal ? 

Sej, Yes, to those are feared. 

Tib, And not to him ? 

Sej, Not if he wisely turn 

That part of fate he holdelh, first on them. 

Tib, That nature, blood, and laws of 
kind forbid. 

Sej, Do policy and state forbid it ? 

Tib, No. 

Sej, The rest of poor respects, then let 
go by; 

Starte is enough to make the act just, them 
guilty. 

Tib, Long hate pursues such acta. 

Sej, Whom hatred frights, 

Let h im not dream of sovereignty. 


1 Which nc posterity 

Shall e'er approve ^ nor yet keep silent 
This sentiment, with what precedes and follows 
it, is from ^^Tkyesies of Seneca ; 

'' Age^ anime,/ac quod nulla poster itas probet, 
Sed nulla taceat: aliquoa audettdum est 
nefas 

Atrojt, cruentunt; tale quod /rater me us 
Suum esse malit/ act ii. v. 192 . — Whal. 

WhOy than to fail, would their aivn thought 
hilUve,\ i.c., who, rather than fail of proof, 
would believe the mere evidence of their own 
thoughts. Jonson affects great brevity in his 


Tib, Are rites 

Of faith, love, piety, to be trod down 

Forgotten, and made vain ? 

Sej, All for a crown. 

The prince who shames a tyrant’s name to 
bear, 

Shall never dare do anything but fear ; 

All the command of sceptres quite doth 
perish, 

If it begin religious thoughts to cherish : 

Whole empires fall, swayed by those nice 
respects ; 

It is the licence of dark deeds protects 

Even states most hated, when no laws 
resist 

The sword, but that it acteth what it list. 

Tib. Yet so, we may do all things cruelly, 

Not safely. 

Sej. Yes, and do them thoroughly. 

Tib, Knows yet Sejanus whom we point 
at ? 

Sej. Ay, 

Or else my thought, my sense, or both do 
err : 

Tis Agrippina, t 

Tib. She, and her proud race. 

Sej. Proud ! clangeious,§ Coesar : for in 
them apace 

The fatlier's spirit shoots up. Germanicusli 

Lives in tlieir looks, their gait, their form, 
t’ upbraid us 

With his close death, if not revenge the 
same. 

Tib. 'I'he act’s not known. 

Sej. Not proved ; but whispering Fame 

Knowledge and proof doth to the jealous 
give, 

Who, than to fail, would their own thought 
believe.^ 

It is not safe, the children draw long breath, 

I’hat are provoked by a parent's death. 

Tib. It is as dangerous to make them 
hence, 

If nothing but their birth be their offence. 


expression, and, in consequence of that, is not 
always so clear as he might be. — Whal. 


* Idem, et Petra. A rbiter, Sat. ei Statius, 
Lib. iii. 

t Ve kac consultatione y vid. Suet. Tib. c. 55. 

J De A grip. vid. Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Ivii^. 6g, 

§ De Sejani cofisil, in A grip. leg. Tacti. 
Ann. Lib. i. 33, et Lib. iv. p. 77-79, <U 
Tib. susp. Lib. iii. p. 52. 

II Gnaris omnibus loeiam Tiberio Germanici 
mortem male dissimuiari. Tacit. Lib. iii. ibid. 
Hue confer Tacit, narrat, de marts Pisanis^ 
P- 55 » et Lib. iv. p. 74. Germanici mortem intsf 
prospera ducebat. 
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SeJ, Stay, till they strike at Caesar ; then 
their crime 

Will be enough ; but late and out of time 
For him to punish. 

Tib, Do they purpose it ? 

SeJ, You know, sir, thunder speaks not 
till it hit. 

Be not secure ; none swiftlier are opprest, 
Than they whom confidence betrays to 
rest. 

Let not your daring make your danger 
such : 

All power is to be feared, where 'tis too 
much. 

The youths are of themselves hot, violent, 
Full of great thought ; and that male- 
spirited dame,* 

Their mother, slacks no means to put them 
on. 

By large allowance, popular present ings. 
Increase of train and state, suing for titles ; 
Hath them commended with like prayers,! j 
like vows, I 

To the same gods, with Caesar : days and I 
nights 

She spends in banquets and ambitious 
feasts 

For the nobility ; wliere Caius Silius, 

Titius Sabinus, old Arruntius, 

Asinius Callus, Furnius, Regulus, 

And others of that discontented list. 

Are the prime guests. There, and to these, 
she tells 

Whose niece she was,1: whose daughter, 
and whose wife. 

And then must they compare her with 
Augusta, 

Ay, and prefer her too ; commend her form. 
Extol her§ fruitfulness, at which a shower 
Falls for the memory of Germanicus. 

Which they blow over straight with windy 
praise 

And puffing hopes of her aspiring sons ; 
Who, with these hourly ticklings, grow so 
pleased. 

And wantonly conceited of themselves. 

As now they stick not to believe they re 
such 

As these do give them out ; and would be 
thought 


^ IVhere ^utU is, 

** Nihil est audacius tilts 
Dtprensis : iram et animosa crimine sumunt.'* 
Juv. Sat. vi. 

♦ De anim. virili A grip. cons. Tacit. Ann. 
Lib. i. p. I a et aa. Lib. ii. p. 47. 
t Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 79. 
t Erat snim neptis Augusti, A grippes ft 
VOL. L 


More than competitors, immediate heirs. 
Whilst to their thirst of rule, they win the 
rout 

(That’s still the friend of novelty), 11 with 
hope 

Of future freedom, which on every change 
That greedily, though emptily expects. 
Caesar, ’tis age in all things breeds neglects. 
And princes that will keep old dignity 
Must not admit too youthful heirs stand 
by; 

Not their own issue ; but so darkly set 
As shadows are in picture, to give height 
And lustre to themselves. 

Tib. We will command^ 

Their rank thoughts down, and with a 
stricter hand 

Than we have yet put forth ; their trains 
must bate. 

Their titles, feasts, and factions. 

Sej. Or your state. 

But how, sir, will you work? 

Tib. Confine them. 

Sej. No. 

They are too great, and that too faint a 
blow 

To give them now ; it would have served 
at first. 

When with the weakest touch their knot 
had burst. 

But now, your care must be, not to detect 
The smallest cord, or line of your suspect ; 
For such, who know the weight of princes’ 
fear. 

Will, when they find themselves discovered, 
rear 

Their forces, like seen snakes, that else 
would lie 

Rolled in their circles, close : nought is 
more high, 

Daring, or desperate, than offenders 
found ; 

Where guilt is, ^ rage and courage both 
abound. 

The course must be, to let them still swell 
up. 

Riot, and surfeit on blind fortune’s cup ; 
Give them more place, more dignities, 
more style. 

Call them to court, to senate ; in the while. 


ynlia /ilia, Germanici uxor. Suet. Aug. 
c. 64. 

§ De /(ecund. ejus. vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iL 
P* 39i P* 77* 

II Displtcere regnant ihus civilia filiomm 
ingenia : neque oh aliud intercepios guam quia 
Pop. Rom. cequojure complecti^ reddita liber* 
fate, agitaverint. Nat. Tacit. Lib. ii. Ann. p, 49 

% Vid. Suet. Tib. c. 54. 
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Take from their strength some one or 
twain or more, 

Of the main fautors, (it will fright the store,) 
And, by some by-occasion. Thus, with 
slight 

You shall disarm them first ; and they, in 
night 

Of their ambition, not perceive the train, 
Till in the engine they are caught and slain. 

Tib. We would not kill, if we knew how 
to save ; 

Yet, than a throne, 'tis cheaper give a grave. 
Is there no way to bind them by deserts ? 

Sej. Sir, wolves do change their hair, but 
not their hearts. 

While thus your thought unto a mean is 
tied. 

You neither dare enough, nor do provide. 
All modesty is fond, and chiefly where 
The subject is no less compelled to bear. 
Than praise his sovereign’s acts. 

Tib. We can no longer* 

Keep on our mask to thee, our dear 
Sejanus ; 

Thy thoughts are ours, in all, and we but 
proved 

Their voice, in our designs, which by 
assenting 

Hath more confirmed us, than if hearten- 
ing Jove 

Had, from his hundred statues, bid us 
strike, 

And at the stroke clicked all his marble 
thumbs, t 

But who shall first be struck ? 

Sej. First, Caius Silius ; 

He is the most of mark, and most of 
danger : 

In power and reputation equal strong. 
Having commanded? an imperial army 
Seven years together, vanquished Sacrovir 
In Germany, and thence obtained to wear 
The ornaments triumphal. His steep fall, 
By how much it doth give the weightier 
crack. 

Will send more wounding terror to the rest, 
Command them stand aloof, and give more 
way 

To our surprising of the principal. 


Tib. But what,§ Sabinus? 

Sej. Let him grow awhile, 

His fate is not yet ripe : we must not pluck 
At all together, lest we catch ourselves. 
And there's Arruntius too, he only talks. 
But Sosia,|l Silius' wife, would be wound in 
Now, for she hath a fury in her breast, 
More than hell ever knew ; and would be 
sent 

Thither in time. Then is there one Cremu- 
tiusIT 

Cordus, a writing fellow, they have got 
To gather notes of the precedent times, 
And make them into Annals ; a most tart 
And bitter spirit, I hear : who, under colour 
Of praising those, doth tax the present 
state. 

Censures the men, the actions, leaves no 
trick, 

No practice unexamined, parallels 
The times, the governments ; a profest 
champion 

For the old liberty 

Tib. A perishing wretch ! 

As if there were that chaos bred in things, 
That laws and liberty would not rather 
choose 

To be quite broken, and ta’cn hence by us. 
Than have the stain to be preserved by 
such. 

Have we the means to make these guilty 
first? 

Sej. Trust that to me: let Caesar, by his 
power. 

But cause a formal meeting of the senate, 

I will have matter and accusers ready, 

Tib. But how? let us consult. 

Sej. We shall misspend 
The time of action. Counsels are unfit 
In business, where all rest is more perni- 
cious 

Than rashness can be. Acts of this close 
kind 

Thrive more by execution than advice. 
There is no lingering in that work begun, 
Which cannot praised be, until through 
done. 

Tib, Our edict shall forthwith command 
a court,** 


* Tiberium variis artihus devinxit adeo 
SejoHus-t ut obscurum adversum alios, sibinni 
incaututHt intec tumque efficeret. Tacit. Ann. 
lib. iv. p. 74. Vid. Dio. Hist. Rom. Lib. Ivii. 


afnd Romanos, maximi 
^avoris eratsignum. horat, Epist. ad Lollium. 
Fautor ntn^ue horum laudabit pollice ludum. 
Mi PUn. Hat. Hist. Lib. xxviii. cap. 2. Pol- 
Hess, cum faveam^, premere etiam Proverbio 


juhemur. De interp. loci, vid. Ang. Pol. Miscell, 
cap. xlii. et Turti. Adver.jj^. xi. cap. 6. 

i Tacit, Lib, Ann. iii, p. 63, et Lib. iv, 
p. 79. 

§ Tacit, ibid. H Tacit, ibid. 

^ Vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 83. Dio, Hist, 
Rom, Lib. Ivii. p. 710, et Sen. Cons, ad Marc. 
cap. I, et fusius, cap. 22. 

** Edteto ut plurimum Senatores in Cftrian* 
vocados constat. Tacit. Ann. Lib. L p. 3. 
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While I can live, I will prevent earth’s fury: 
'BfAov davovTOs yala iiLx^rir ui nvpL* \^Exit, 

Enter ]mY\\\s Posthumus. 

Pos, My lord Sejanus 

Sej. Juliust Posthumus ! 

Come with my wish I What news from 
Agrippina’s ? 

Pos. Faith, none. They all lock up them- 
selves a’ late, 

Or talk in character ; I have not seen 
A company so changed. Except they held 
Intelligence by augury of our practice. i 
Sej. When were you tliere ? 

Pos. Last night. I 

Sej. And what guests found you ? 

Pos. Sabinus, Silius, the old list, Ar- 
runtius, 

Fumius, and Gallus. 

Sej, Would not these talk ? 

Pos, Little. 

And yet we offered choice of argument. 
Satrius was with me. 

Sej. Well : ’tis guilt enough 
Their often meeting. You forgot to extoU 
The hospitable lady ? 

Pos. No ; that trick 

Was well put home, and had succeeded 
too, 

But that Sabinus coughed a caution out ; 
For she began to swell. 

Sej. And may she burst I 
Julius, I would have you go instantly 
Unto the palace of the great Augusta, 

And, by your} kindest friend, get swift 
access ; 

Acquaint her with these meetings ; tell the 
wordsB 

You brought me the other day, of Silius, 
Add somewhat to them. Make her under- 
stand 

The danger of Sabinus, and the times, 

Out of his closeness. Give Arruntius' words 
Of malice against Caesar ; so, to Gallus : 
But, above all, to Agrippina. Say, 

As you may truly, that her infinite pride, S 
Propt with the hopes of her too fruitful 
womb. 

With popular studies gapes for sovereignty, 


^ Vulgaris quidam versus, quern scepe Tiber, 
recitasse memoratur. Dion, Hist. Rom. Lib. 
Iviii. p. 739. — [Equivalent to Apris moi U 
lugx, — F. C.] 

T De Julio Postkumo, vid. Tacit, Ann, 
Lib. iv. p. 77. 

X Proximi Agrip. inliciehantur pravis ser^ 
monihus tumidos spiritus persHmutare, Tacit, 
U4d. 


And threatens Caesar. Pray Augusta then, 
That for her own, great Caesar's, and Ihe 
pub- 

Lic safety, she be pleased to urge these 
dangers. 

Caesar is too secure, he must be told, 

And best he’ll take it from a mother’s 
tongue. 

Alas ! what is’t for us to sound, to explore. 
To watch, oppose, plot, practise, or pre- 
vent, 

If he, for whom it is so strongly laboured. 
Shall, out of greatness and free spirit, be 
Supinely negligent ? our city’s now**" 
Divided as in time o' the civil war. 

And men forbear not to declare them- 
selves 

Of Agrippina s party. Every day 
The faction multiplies ; and will do more. 
If not resisted : you can best enlarge it, 

As you find audience. Noble Postbumus, 
Commend me to your Prisca: and pray 
her. 

She will solicit this great business, 

To earnest and most present execution, 
With all her utmost credit with Augusta. 

Pos, I shall not fail in my instructions. 

\Exit, 

Sej. This second, from his mother, will 
well urge 

Our late design, and spur on Caesar s rage ; 
Which else might grow remiss. The way 
to put 

A prince in blood, is to present the shapes 
Of dangers greater than they are, like late 
Or early shadows ; and, sometimes, to 
feign 

Where there are none, only to make him 
fear ; 

His fear will make him cruel: and once 
entered. 

He doth not easily learn to stop, or spare 
Where he may doubt. This have I made 
my rule. 

To thrust Tiberius into tyranny, 

And make him toil, to turn aside those 
blocks. 

Which I alone could not remove with 
safety. 

Dnisus once gone, Germanicus’ three sonstt 


§ Mutilia Prisca, quee in animum Augustm 
valida. Tacit, ibid. 

II Verba Silii tKemodice jactata, vid, apud 
Tac, Ann, Lib. iv. p. 79. 
y Tacit. Ann. Lio. iv. p. 77. 

*• Hcec apud Tacit, leg. Ann. Lib, Iv, p. 79^ 
ft Quorum non dubia sweessio, neque sjf^rgi 
venenum in tres poterat,^, vid Tacit, Ann, 
Lib. iv. p. 77. 
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Would clog my way ; whose guards have 
too much faith 

To be corrupted : and their mother known 
Of too too unreproved a chastity, 

To be attempted, as light Livia was. 

Work then, my art, on Caesar’s fears, as 
they 

On those they fear, till all my lets be 
cleared. 

And he in mins of his house, and hate 
Of all his subjects, bury his own state ; 
When with my peace, and safety, I will rise. 
By making him the public sacrifice. 

SCENE II L — A Roo)n in Agrippina's 
House. 

Satriiis and Natta. 

Sat. They're grown exceeding circum- 
spect, and wary. 

Nat. They have us in the wind : and yet 
Arruntius 

Cannot contain himself. 

Sat. Tut, he’s not yet 
Looked after; there arc others more de- 
sired,^ 

That are more silent. 

Nat. Here he comes. Away. 

\Rxcunt. 

Enter Sabinus, Arruntius, and Cordus. 

Sab. How is it, that these beagles haunt 
the house 
Of Agrippina? 

Arr. O, they hunt,f they hunt ! 

There is some game here lodged, which 
they must rouse, 

To make the great ones sport. 

Cor. Did you observe 
How they inveighed 'gainst Caesar ? 

Arr. Ay, baits, baits, 

' For us to bite at : would I have my flesh 
Torn by the public hook, these qualified 
hangmen 

[ Should be my company. 

^ Cor, Here comes another, 
i [Dom. Afer passes over the stage. 

I Arr. Ay, there’s a man, I Afer the orator ! 
One that hath phrases, figures, and fine 
flowers, 


♦ Siiius, Sabinus, de quibus supra. 
t Tib. tempor. delatores genus hominum 
pi 4 hlico exitio repertum, et pcenis guidem nun- 
quant satis co'ircitum, per preemia eliciebantur, 
Tac. Ann, Lib. iv. p. 82. 
t O0 Domit, Aj, vid. Tac, Ann. Lib. iv. 


To strew his rhetoric with,? and doth make 
haste, 

To get him note, or name by any ofler 
Where blood or gain be objects ; steeps his 
words, 

When he would kill, in artificial tears: 

The crocodile of I'yber ! him I love, 

That man is mine ; he bath my heart and 
voice 

When I would curse! he, he. 

Sab. Contemn the slaves, 

Their present lives will be their future 
graves. {Exeunt. 

SCENE IV . — Another Apartment in the 
same. 

Enter Slims, Agrippina, Nero, andSosm. 

Sit. May’t p]e<isc your highness not for- 
get yourself ; 

I dare not, wiLli my manners, to attempt 
Your trouble fartlier. 

^tgr. Jmrewell, noble Silius 1 

SV/. Most loyal princess. 

Agr, Sosia stays with us? 

Sil. She IS your servant, and doth owe 
your grace 

An honest, but unprofitable love. 

Agr. How can tliat be, when there's no 
gain but virtue's ? 

Sit. You take the moral, not the politic 
sense. 

I meant, as she is bold, and free of speech, 
Karnestil to utter what her zealous thought 
Travails withal, in honour of yoiir house ; 
Which act, as it is simply bom in her, 
Partakes of love and honesty ; but may, 

By the over-often, and imsejisoned use, 
Turn to your loss and danger for your 
state 

Is waited on by envies, as by eyes; 

And every second guest your tables take 
Is a fee’d spy, to observe who goes, who 
comes ; 

What conference you- have, with whom, 
where, when, 

What the discourse is, what the looks, the 
thoughts 

Of every person there, they do extract, 
And make into a substance. 

Agr. Hear me, Silius. 


% Quo^o/acinore properns clarescert. Tacit, 
ibid. Et infra, prosperiore eloguenii{P quant 
morumjamd/uit. Et p. 93. diuegens, et pat to 
nuper preemto male usus, piura ad fiagtha 
accingeretur, 

t Vid. Tac. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 79. 

Ibid. p. 77. 
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J Were all Tiberius’ body stuck with eyes, 
And every wall and hanging in my house 
Transparent, as this lawn I wear, or air; 
Yea, had Sejanus both his ears as long 
As to iny inmost closet, 1 would hate 
To whisper any thought, or change an 
act, 

To be made Juno’s rival. Virtue’s forces 
Shew ever noblest in conspicuous courses. 
Si/. 'Tis great, and bravel)^ spoken, like 
the spiiit 

Of Agrippina : yet, your liigliness knows, 
There is nor loss nor shame in provi* 
dence ; 

Few can, what all sliould do, beware 
enough. 

You may perceive* witli what officious 
face, 

Satriiis, and Natta, Afer, and the rest 
Visit your house, of late, to emiuire the 
secrets ; 

And with what bold and privileged art, 
they rail 

Against Augusta, yea, and at TiIxtIus; 

I'ell tricks of Livia, and Sejanus; all 
To excite, and call your indignation on. 
That they might Insir it at moi(‘ hbeity. 
Yoii'ie too sus})i('ion^, Sdins. 

S//. Pray lh(‘ [’,ods, 

I be so, Agri|)[u:ia; but I fear 
Some subtile piactice.f They that durst 
to strike 

At so exampless, and unblanu’d a life,t 
As tliat of tlu' renowned t lei manuals, 

Will not sit down with that e\ph)it alone : 
He threatiais iminy that hath injured 
one.*-^ 

r^ero. 'Tw’cre best ripfuitli tlieir tongues ,' 
sear out their eyes. 

When next tliey come. 

Sos. A fit rew ard for spies. 

E7iter Drtisu.s jun. 

Dru. jun. Hear you the lumour? 

Agi\ What? 


^ Ai so evann)!es«;, i47ib!ai)ted a life ] At | 
a life that had nu parallel ; was beyond all ex- j 
ample, or imitation. is a ttini of' 

the author’s coining : and by the same poetical 
preioealive, Chapman, in his verses on this 
tragedy, uses the word exainpling. 

“ Our Phoebus may with his exampling beams.’* 

Whal. 

• He threatens many that hath injured one.] 

** Multis minatur, qm uni facit injuriam.** 

Pub. Sybus. 


Dru, jun. Drusus is dying, f 
Aqr. Dying ! 

A^ero. That's strange 1 
Agr. You were with him yesternight. 
Dru. jun. One met Eudemus the phy- 
sician. 

Sent for, but now ; who thinks he cannot 
live. 

Sil. d'hinks ! if it be arrived at that, he 
knows, 

Or none. 

Agr. 'Tis quick ! what should be his 
disease? 

Sil. Poison, poison 

Agr. How, Silius ! 

Nero. What’s that? 

Sil. Nay, nothing. There was late a 
ccitain blow 
Ciiven o’ the face. 

Nero. Ay, to Sejanus. 

Sil. True. 

Dru. ju?7. And wliat of that? 

Sil. I’m glad 1 gave it not. 

Nero. Ihit there is some\Hiat else? 

Sil. Yes, }3rivat(' meetings, 

With a gu^at lady— at a pliysician's. 

And a wife tunu'd away. 

Nero. 11a ! 

Sil. 'l'(jys, meie toys: 

What w'lsdom’s now in tlf streets, in the 
common mouth? 

Dm. jun. Fcais, whisperings, tumults, 
nois(% [ know' not vvliat : 

Tliey Siiy the Senate it § 

Sil. I’ll (Imhei straight ; 

And wliat’s m tlie foige. 

Agr. Hood Silius, do ; 

Sosia and 1 will in. 

Sil. Haste yon, my lords, 

I'o visit the sick prince ; tender your 
loves, 

And sorrow's to the people. This Se- 
jamis, 

Tiust my divining soul, hath plots on all : 
No tree, that stops his prospect, but must 
fall. \Exeunt. 


In this fulness and frequency nf sentence, as he 
calls It in preface, Jonson placeih one part of 
the office of a tiugic poet : and the learned reader 
will perceive, horn die brevity and numbei of 
these maxims, th.U instead of copying after th« 
models of ancient (heece, he hath conformed to 
the practice of Seneca the tiageilian. — Whal. 


* Tacit, did. et pp. go et 92. 
t Suet. Tib. c. 2, Dion. Kom. Hist. Lib. Ivii 

P* 7^5- ^ , . 

X Tac. Ann. Lib. iv. pp. 74, 75, 76, 77. 

§ Vdd. Tac. Ann. Lib iv. p. 76. 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I . — The Senate House. 

Enter Praecones, Lictores, Sejaniis, Varro, 
Latiaris, Cotta, and Afer. 

Sey\ 'Tis only* you must urge against 
him, Varro ; 

Nor I, nor Caesar may appear therein, 
Except in your defence, who are the consul; 
And, under colour of late enmity 
Between your father and his, may better do 
it. I 

As free from all suspicion of a practice. i 
Here be your notes, what points to touch 
at; read: 

Be cunning in them. Afer has them too. 

Var. But is he summoned ? 

S^. No. It was debated 
By Caesar, and concluded as most fit 
To take him unprepared. 

Afer. And prosecute 
All under name of treason.f 

Var. I conceive. 

Enter Sabinus, Gallus, Lepidus, and 
Arruntius. 

Sab. Drusus being dead, Csesar will not 
be here. 

Gal. What should the business of this 
senate be ? 

Arr. That can my subtle whisperers tell 
you: we 

That are the good-dull-noble lookers on. 
Are only call^ to keep the marble warm. 
What should we do with those deep mys- 
teries, 

Proper to these fine heads ? let them alone. 
Our ignorance may, perchance, help us be 
saved 

From whips and furies. 

Gal. See, see, see their action! 

Arr. Ay, now their heads do travail, 
now they work; 

Their faces run like shittles; they are weav- 
ing 

Some curious cobweb to catch flies. 

Sab. Observe, 

They take their places. 


^ That communicate our lassJ\ Share in our 
loss, a Latinism. — Whal. 


* TaHt. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 79. 
t Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 79. Sed cuncta 
fuastione majestaiis exercita. 

I Tacit, tod. Lib. iv. p. 76. Consnltsqut cede 
vuhsari ^tr s^ecitm tmestitia stdenies. 


Arr. Whatjt so low! 

Gal. O yes. 

They must be seen to flatter Ccesar’s grief, 
Though but in sitting. 

Var. Bid us silence. 

FrcB. Silence! 

Var. “ Fathers: conscript,} may this oui 
present meeting 

Turn fair, and fortunate to the common- 
wealth 1" 

Enter Silius, and other Senators. 

Sej. See, Silius enters. 

Sil. Hail, grave fathers I 
I Lie. Stand, 
i Silius, forbear thy place. 

I Sen. Howl 

Free. Silius, stand forth. 

The consul hath to charge thee. 

Lie. Room for Caesar. 

Arr. Is he come too! nay then expect 
a trick. 

Sab. Silius accused ! sure he will answer 
nobly. 

Tiberius attended. 

Tib. We stand amazed, fathers, to be- 
hold 

This general dejection. Wherefore sit 
Rome’s consuls thus dissolved, (I as they 
had lost 

All the remembrance both of style and 
place? 

It not becomes. No woes are of fit weight, 
To make the honour of the empire stoop: 
Though I, in my peculiar self may meet 
Just reprehension, that so suddenly. 

And, in so fresh a grief, would greet the 
senate. 

When private tongues, of kinsmen and 
allies, 

Inspired with comforts, lothly are endured. 
The face of men not seen, and scarce the 
day. 

To thousands that communicate our loss.^ 
Nor can I argue these of weakness; since 
They take but natural ways ; yet I must 
seek 


§ Prafatio solennis Consulum Rom. vid Bar, \ 
Briss. at for. Lib. ii. 

(I Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 76.— J0N8. 

[Gallus had just before taken notice of the Con- 
suls descendinjs from their proper places to an 
inferior seat, in complaisance to Caesar's grief 
for the death of Drusus. Tiberius, on his en- 
trance, reproves them for this dispiritedness. 

Whal.] 
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For stronger aids, and those fair helps draw 
out 

From warm embraces of the common- 
wealth. 

Our mother, great Augusta, 's struck with 
time, 

Our self imprest with aged characters, 
Drusus is gone, his children young and 
babes; 

Our aims must now reflect on those that 
may 

Give timely succour to these present ills, 
And are our only glad-surviving hopes. 

The noble issue of Germanicus, 

Nero and Drusus: might it please the 
consul 

Honour them in, they both attend without. 
I would present them to the senate s care. 
And raise those suns of joy that should 
drink up* 

These floods of sorrow in your drowned 
eyes. 

Arr. By Jove, I am not CEdipus enough 
To understand this Sphinx. 

Sad, The princes come. 

Enier Nero and Drusus junior, 

Tib. Approach you, noble Nero, noble 
Drusus. 

These princes, fathers, when their parent 
died, 

I gave unto their uncle, with this prayer, 
That though he had proper issue of his 
own. 

He would no less bring up, and foster 
these, 

Than that self-blood; and by that act con- 
firm 

Their worths to him, and to posterity. 
Drusus ta'en hence, I turn my prayers to 
you. 

And 'fore our country and our gods, be- 
seech 

You take, and rule Augustus* nephew's 
sons, 

Sprung of the noblest ancestors; and so 
Accomplish both my duty, and your own. 
Nero, and Drusus, these shall be to you 


^ And raise those suns of jov that should 
drink uj^f ^c.] The quarto reacfs ; 

And raise those springs of joy that should ex- 
haust/* &C. 

• And may th^ know no rivals but them- 
selves.] In the Vouhle Falsehood, brought out 
by Mr. Theobald as written by Snakspeare, is 
this line 

None but himself can be his parcel/' 


In place of parents, these your fathers, 
these; 

And not unfitly: for you are so born, 

As all your good, or ill’s the common- 
wealth's. 

Receive them, you strong guardians; and 
blest gods. 

Make all their actions answer to their 
bloods : 

Let their great titles find increase by them, 
Not they by titles. Set them, as in place. 
So in example, above all the Romans: 

And may they know no rivals but them- 
selves.^ 

Let Fortune give them nothing; but attend 
Upon their virtue: and that still come forth 
Greater than hope, and better than their 
fame. 

Relieve me, fathers, with your general 
voice. 

Senators. “ May all the gods consent to 
Csesar’s wish, 

And add to any honours that may crown 
The hopeful issue of Germanicus !” 

Tib. We thank you, reverend fathers, in 
their right. 

Arr. If this were true now 1 but the space, 
the space 

Between the breast and lips — Tiberius* 
heart 

Lies a thought farther than another man's. 

[Aside. 

Tib, My comforts are so flowing in my 
joys. 

As, in them, all my streams of grief are lost, 
No less than are land waters in the sea, 

Or showers in rivers; though their cause 
was such, 

As might have sprinkled ev’n the gods with 
tears : 

Yet, since the greater doth embrace the 
less. 

We covetously obey. 

Arr. Well acted, Caesar. [Aside, 

Tib. And now I am the happy witness 
made 

Of your so much desired affections 
To this great issue, I could wish, the Fates 
Would here set peaceful period to my days; 


a mode of expression which drew on him the 
ridicule of wits and critics. In vindication of 
himself he produced many similar passages from 
the classics, &c., and against this verse ofjonson. 
in the margin of his copy, he hath written jfaralleL 
as an instance of the like kind. I will add 
another from the Dumb Knight ^ 1608, act t. sc. x : 

** She is herself, compared with herself, 

For but herself she hath no companion.** 

Whal. 
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However to my labours, I entreat, 

And beg it of this senate, some fit ease. 
Arr. Laugh, fathers, laugh:* have you 
no ^leens about you ? [Aside, 

ltd. The burden is too heavy I sustain 
On my unwilling shoulders; and I pray 
It may be taken oif, and reconferred 
Upon the consuls, or some other Roman, 
More able, and more worthy. 

Arr, Laugh on still [Aside, 

Sad, Why, this doth render all the rest 
suspected ! 

Gal, It poisons all. 

Arr. O, do you taste it then? 

Sad. It takes away my faith to anything 
He shall hereafter speak. 

Arr, Ay, to pray that, 

Which would be to his head as hot as 
thunder, 

'Gainst which he wears that charm, t should 
but the court 
Receive him at his word. 

Gal. Hear! 

Tid. For myself 

I know my weakness, and so little covet. 
Like some gone past, the weight that will 
oppress me. 

As my ambition is the counter-point. 

Arr. Finely maintained ; good still! 

Se/. But Rome, whose blood, 

Whose nerves, whose life, whose very frame 
relies 

On Ccesar's strength, no less than heaven 
on Atlas, 

Cannot admit it but with general ruin. 

Arr, Ah I are you there to bring him off? 

[Aside. 

Sej. Let Caesar 

No more then urge a point so contrary 
To Caesar’s greatness, the grieved senate’s 
vows, 

Or Rome's necessity. 

Gal, He comes about 

Arr, More nimbly than Vertumnus. 

Tid, For the public, 

I may be drawn to shew I can neglect 


* Tac. Lib. iv, p. 76. Ad vana ei toties 
inrisa revolutus de reddenda utque con- 
suleSf seu quit alius regimen susctperent. 

[It may be added that Jonson is perfectly 
justified in putting this language into the mouth 
of Arrunttus ; as both he and nis friend Asinius 
Gallus, were well known to be hostile to the new 
order of tHngs, and indeed had been pointed out 
as detcrtained republicans by Augustus, in one of 
htft last conversations with Tibenus. They had 
also detected the hypocrisy of the latter, when, 
, on another occasion, he had expressed a wish, as 
here, to share the burden of the empire with the 
aenaUr; and bluntly demanded wnat part he 


All private aims, though I affect my rest ; 
But if the senate still command me serve, 

I must be glad to practise my obedience.! 
Arr. You must and will, sir. We do 
know it. [Aside, 

Senators. ** Csesar, 

Live long and happy, great and royal 
Caesar ; 

The gods preserve thee and thy modesty, 
Thy wisdom and thy innocence 1” 

Arr. Where is't? 

The prayer is made before the subject. 

[Aside, 

Senators, Guard 

His meekness, Jove, his piety, his care, 

His bounty ” 

Arr. And his subtilty, I’ll put in : 

Yet he’ll keep that himself, without the gods. 
All prayers are vain for him. [Aside. 

Tib. We will not hold 
Your patience, fathers, with long answer ; 
but 

Shall still contend to be what you desire, 
And work to satisfy so great a hope. 
Proceed to your affairs. 

Arr. Now, Silius, guard thee ; 

The curtain’s drawing. Afer advanceth. 

[Aside. 

Free. Silence I 

Afer. Cite} Caius Silius, 

Free. Caius Silius ! 

Sil. Here. 

Afer. The triumph that thou hadst in 
Germany 

For thy late victory on Sacrovir, 

Thou hast enjoyed so freely, Caius Silius, 
As no man it envied thee ; nor would 
Caesar, 

Or Rome admit, that thou wert then 
defrauded 

Of any honours thy deserts could claim 
In the fair service of the common-wealth ; 
But now, if after all their loves and graces, 
(Thy actions, and their courses being 
discovered) 

It shall appear to Caesar and this senate, 


would choose to take on himself: a question 
which completely silenced Tiberius, and which, 
though he openly expressed no displeasure at it, 
he neither forgot nor forgave.— Gifford.] 
t 'Gainst which he wears that charm. Toni* 
trua prater modum expavescehai ; et turhaiiore 
Casio nunquam non coronam lauream capite 
gestavit, quodfulmine afflari negetur id genus 
frondis. Suet. Tib. c. 69. Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. 
XV. c. 20. 

% Semper PetpUxa et obscura orat. Tid. vid. 
Tacit. Ann. Lib. i. p. 5. 

§ Citabatur reus i tribunali voce preeconi*^ 
via. Bar, Brisson. Lib. s, deform. 
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Thou hast defiled those glories with thy 
crimes— — 

5/7. Crimes I 
Afer, Patience, Siliiis. 

5/7. Tell thy mule of patience ; 

1 am a Roman. What are my crimes? 
proclaim them. 

Am 1 too rich, too honest for the times? 
Have I or treasure, jewels, land, or houses 
That some mtormer gapes for? is my 
strength 

Too mucli to be admitted, or my know- 
ledge ? 

These now are criTues.* 

Afer, Nay, Silius, if the name 
Of crime so touch tiiee, with what impotence 
Wilt thou endure the matter to be searched? 
5/7. I tell thee, Afer, with more scorn 
than fear : 

Employ your mercenary tongue and art. 
Wij(ire’s my accuser? 

Var, Here. 

A rr. Varro, the consul ! 

Is he thrust in? [Aside. 

Var, ’d'is I accuse thee, Silius. 

Against the majesty of Rome, and Caesar, 

I do pronounce thee here a guilty cause, 
First of beginningt and occasioning, 

Ne.Kt, drawing out the war int Gallia, 
Forwhich thou late triumph’st ; dissembling 
long 

That Sacrovir to be an enemy, 

Only to make thy entertainment more. 
Whilst thou, and thy wife Sosia, polled the 
province ; 

Wherein, with sordid, base desii'e of gain. 
Thou hast discredited thy actions’ worth. 
And been a traitor to the state. 

5/7. Thou liest. 

Arr. I thank thee, Silius, sjx'ak so still 
and often. 

Var, If I not prove it, Cresar,§ but un- 
justly 

Have called him into trial ; here I bind 
Myself to suffer, what I claim against him; 
And yield to have what 1 have spoke, con- 
firmed 

By judgment of the court, and all good men. 
SiL Csesar, 1 crave to have my cause | 
deferred, . 

Till this man’s consulship be out. 


^ Are interessed therein,^ i.e., deeply impli- 
cated. See Massinger, vol. i. p. 239. 


• Vid. Suet Tib. Tacit Dio, Senec. 
t Tacit. Lib. iv. p. 79. Cofiscieutid belli, 
Sacrovir diu dissimulatus, victoria per ainiri- 
Ham foedata, et uxor Sosia arguebantur. 

X Bellum Sacrovirianum in Gall, erat. 


Tib, We cannot, 

Nor may we grant it. 

5/7. Why ? shall he design 
My day of trial ? Is he my accuser, 

And must he be my judge ? 

Tib. It hath been usual. 

And is a right that custom hath allowed 
The magistrate,!! to call forth private men ; 
And to appoint their day : which privilege 
We may not in the consul see infringed, 

By whose deep watches, and industrious 
care 

It is so laboured, as the common- wealth 
Receive no loss, by any oblique course. 

5//. Caesar, thy fraud is worse than vio- 
lence. 

Tib. Silius, mistake us not, we dare not 
use 

The credit of the consul to thy wrong ; 

But only do preserve his place and power, 
So far as it concerns the dignity 
And honour of the state. 

Arr. Believe him, Silius. 

Cot. Why, so he may, Arruntius. 

Arr. 1 say so. 

And he may choose too. 

Tib. By the C'apitol, 

And all our gods, but that the dear re- 
public, 

Our sacred laws, and just authority 
Are interessed tlimein,* I should be silent. 
Afer. ’ Please C’ctsar to give way unto his 
tiial. 

He shall have justice. 

Sil. Nay, 1 shall have law; 

Shall I not, Ah'r? speak. 

Afer. Would yon have more? 

5/7 No, my well-spoken man, I would 
no more ; 

Nor less • might I enjoy it natural. 

Not taught to speak unto your present 
ends, 

Free from thine, his, and all your unkind 
handling. 

Furious enforcing, most unjust presuming, 
Malicious, and manifold applying, 

P'oul wresting, and impossible construction. 
AJer, He raves, he raves. 

5/7. Thou durst not tell me so, 

Hadst thou not Cmsar s warrant. I can see 
Whose power condemns me. 


Triumph, in Germ. vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iii. 

p. 63. 

§ Vid, accusandi formulam apud Bttsson, 
Lit). V. de fonn. 

II Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. jg. Adversatus est 
Ccesar, solitum qnifpe magtstratibus diem pri* 
vat is dicere, nec tnfrifigendum Consulis jut, 
cujus vigiliis, 
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Var, This betrays his spirit ; 

This doth enough declare him what he is. 
SiL What am I ? speak. 

Far. An enemy to the state. 

SiL Because I am an enemy to thee, 

And such corrupted ministers o’ the state, 
That here art made a present instrument 
To* ** gratify it with thine own disgrace. 

Sej. This, to the consul, is most insolent. 
And impious I 

St/. Ay, take part. Reveal yourselves, 
Alas I I scent not your confederacies. 

Your plots, and combinations ! I not know 
Minion Sejanus hates me ; and that all 
This boast of law, and law, is but a form, 

A net of Vulcan’s filing, a mere ingine. 

To take that life by a pretext of justice, ; 

Which you pursue in malice ! I want brain, 
Or nostril to persuade me, that your ends 
And purposes are made to what they are, 

I Before my answer 1 O, you equal gods, 
Whose justice not a world of wolf-turned 
men 

Shall make me to accuse, howe’er pro- 
voked ; 

Have I for this so oft engaged myself? 
Stood in the heat and fervour of a fight, 
When Phoebus sooner hath forsook the day 
Than I the field, against the blue-eyed 
Gauls, 

And crisps Germans ? when our Roman 
eagles 

Have fanned the fire with their labouring 
wings, 

And no blow dealt, that left not death be- 
hind it ? 

When I have charged, alone, into the troops 
Of curled Sicambrians,t routed them, and 
came 

Not off with backward ensigns of a slave ; 
But forward marks, wounds on my breast 
and face, 

Were meant to thee, O Caesar, and thy 
Rome? 

And have I this return! did I, for this, 
Perform so noble, and so brave defeat, 

On Sacrovir 1 O T ove, let it become me 
To boast my deeds, when he, whom they 
concern, 

Shall thus forget them. 


• Tacit Ann. Lib. iv. p. 79. Immissusque 
yarn) comtd gui patertias inimicitias obten- 
dens^ odiis Sejani per dedeens suum gratifi- 
cahaiur. 

t Germ, hodie Geldri in Bel^a sunt 

inter mesam et Rhenum, guos celebrat Mart. 
Speet 3; 

** Crmihus in Hodum tort is venere Sicambri.'* 


Afer. Silius, Silius, 

These are the common customs of thy 
blood, 

When it is high with wine, as now with 
rage : 

This well agrees with that intemperate 
vaunt, 

Thou lately mad’stj at Agrippina’s table, 
I'hat, when all other of the troops were 
prone 

To fall into rebellion, only thine 
Remained in their obedience. Thou wert he 
I'hat saved the empire, which had then 
been lost 

Had but thy legions there rebelled, or 
mutined ; 

Thy virtue met, and fronted every peril. 
Thou oav’st to Caisar, and to Rome their 
surety ; 

Their name, their strength, their spirit, and 
their state. 

Their being was a donative from thee. 

Arr. W ell worded, and most like an 
orator. 

Jib. Is this true, Silius? 

Sil. Save thy question, Caesar, 

Thy spy of famous credit hath affirmed it. 

Arr. Excellent Roman! 

Sab. He doth answer stoutly. 

Sej. If this be so, there needs no farther 
cause 

Of crime against him. 

Var. What can more impeach 
The royal dignity and state of Caesar, 

Than to be urged with a benefit 
He cannot pay. 

Cot. In this, all Caesar’s fortune 
Is made unequal to the courtesy. 

Lat. His means are clean destroyed that 
should requite. 

Gal, Nothing is great enough for Silius* 
merit. 

Arr. Gallus on that side too I \Aside. 

Sil, Come, do not hunt, 

And labour so about for circumstance, 

To make him guilty, whom you have fore- 
doomed : 

Take shorter ways. I’ll meet your purposes. 
The words were mine, and more t now will 
say; 


riTie blue eyes and crisped locks of the Ger- 
mans, mentioned above, are from Juvenal : 

Carula guis stupuit Germant lutnina^flavam 
Casariem, et madido torguantem comuct 
cirro/* — Sat. 13, 164,— Gifford.] 

X Tacit. Ann. lib. iv. p. 79, 
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Since I have done thee that great service, 
Caesar, 

Thou still hast feared me ; and, in place of 
grace, 

Returned me hatred : so soon all best turns, 
With doubtful princes, turn deep injuries 
In estimation, when they greater rise 
Than can be answered. Benefits, with you. 
Are of no longer pleasure, than you can 
With ease restore them ; that transcended 
once, 

Your studies are not how to thank, but kill. 
It is your nature, to have all men slaves 
To you, but you acknowledging to none. 
The means that make your greatness, must 
not come 

In mention of it ; if it do, it takes 
So much away, you think : and that which 
helped, 

Shall soonest perish, if it stand in eye, 
Where it may front, or but upbraid the 
high. 

Cot. Suffer him speak no more. 

Var. Note but his spirit. 

Afer. This shews him in the rest. 

Lat. Let him be censured. 

He hath spoke enough to prove him 
Caesar’s foe. 

Cot. H is thoughts look through his words. 

Sej. A censure. 

Sil Stay, 

Stay, most officious senate, I shall straight 
Delude thy fury. Silius hath not placed 
His guards within him, against fortune’s 
spite, 

So weakly but he can escape your gripe 
That are but hands of fortune : she herself. 
When virtue doth oppose, must lose her 
threats. 

All that can happen in humanity, 

The frown of Caesar, proud Sejanus* 
hatred. 

Base Varro’s spleen, and Afer’s bloodying 
tongue, 

The senate’s servile flattery, and these 
Mustered to kill, I’m fortified against ; 
And can look down upon : they are beneath 
me. 


^ Look Silius^ and so learn to die. ] ilius 
(says the historian) imminentem damnationem 
voluntario fine preevertit. Ann. 1 . iv. c. 19. It 
doth not appear, however, that this happened in 
the lenate^ouse, or at the immediate time of his 
accusation : yet the liberty which the poet hath 
taken Is easily allowable. Afer has a part in 
this transaction not assigned him by Tacitus: 
but it is given him with the utmost probability, 
and with the cxactest preservation of character. 
For we may remark, to the honour of Jonson's 


! It is not life whereof I stand enamoured 
Nor shall my end make me accuse my 
fate. 

The coward and the valiant man must fall, 
Only the cause, and manner how, discerns 
them : 

Which then are gladdest, when they cost 
us dearest. 

Romans, if any here be in this senate, 
Would know to mock Tiberius’ tyranny. 
Look upon Silius, and so learn to die.^ 

[Stabs himself. 

Var. O desperate act ! 

Arr. An honourable hand! 

Tib. Look, is he dead ? 

I Sab. 'Twas nobly struck, and home. 
Arr. My thought did prompt him to it. 
Farewell, Silius. 

Be famous ever for thy great example. 

Tib. We are not pleased in this sad 
accident, 

That thus hath stalled, and abused our 
mercy, 

Intended to preserve thee, noble Roman, 
And to prevent thy hopes. 

Arr. Excellent wolf ! 

Now he is full he howls. [Aside. 

SeJ. Caesar doth wrong 
His dignity and safety thus to mourn 
The deserved end of so profcst a traitor 
And doth, by this his lenity, instmct 
Others as factious to the like offence. 

Tib. The confiscation merely of his state 
Had been enough. 

Arr. O , that was gaped for then ? [./I side, 
Var, Remove the body. 

Sej. Let citation 
Go out for Sosia. 

Gal. Let her be proscribed : 

And for the goods, I think it fit that half 
Go to the treasure, half unto the children. 
Lep. With leave of Caesar, I would think 
that fourth, 

The which the law doth cast on the in- 
formers, 

Should be enough ; the rest go to the chil- 
dren. 

Wherein the prince shall shew humanity, 

judgment, that whenever he departs from the 
thread of the narration, it is always with an ixor 
provement of the subject, and upon the strongest 
grounds of presumption. Thus, by introducing 
Afer as a manager of the impeachment against 
Silius, he hath a proper opportunity of display- 
ing the mercenary oratory and art of the in- 
formers, prevalent in the reign of Tiberius,^ which 
are finely contrasted by the truly honest and 
spirited replies of Silius. — Whal. 
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And bounty ; not to force them by their Cot. How ! what are we then ? 


want, 

Which in their parent’s trespass they de- 
served,' 

To take ill courses. 

Tid. It shall please us. 

Arr, Ay, 

Out of necessity. This Lepidus^ 

Is grave and honest, and 1 have observed 
A moderation still in all his censures. 

Safi. And bending to the better Stay, 

who's this ? 

Enter Satrius and Natta, with Cremutius 
Cordus, guarded. 

Cremutius Cordus ! What ! is he brought 
in? 

Arr. More blood into the banquet 1 
Noble Cordus, t 

I wish thee good : be as thy writings, free 
And honest. 

Tifi. What is he ? 

Sej. For the Annals, Caesar. 

PrcB. Cremutius Cordus ! 

Cor. Here. 

Free. Satrius Secundns, 

Pinnarius Natta, you are his accusers. 

Arr. Two of Sejanus' blood-hounds, 
whom he breeds 

With human flesh, to bay at citizens. 

Afer. Stand forth before the Senate, and 
confront him. 

Sat. I do accuse thee here, Cremutius 
Cordus, 

To be a man factious and dangerous, 

A sower of sedition in the state, 

A turbulent and discontented spirit. 

Which I will prove from thine own writings, 
here. 

The Annals thou hast published; where 
thou bit’st 

The present age, and with a viper’s tooth. 
Being a member of it, dar’st that ill 
Which never yet degenerous bastard did 
Upon his parent. 

Nat. To this I subscribe ; 

And, forth a world of more particulars. 
Instance in only one : comparing men, 

And times, thou praisest Brutus, and af- 
firm’st 

That Cassius was the last of all the 
Romans.^ 


Var. What is Ccesar ? nothing ? 

Afer. My lords, this strikes at every 
Roman’s private. 

In whom reigns gentry, and estate of spirit. 
To have a Brutus brought in parallel, 

A parricide, an enemy of his country, 
Ranked, and preferred to any real worth 
That Rome now liolds. This is most 
strangely invective, 

Most full of spite, and insolent upbraiding. 
Nor is 't the time alone is liere disprised. 
But the wliole man of time, yea, Cuesar's 
self 

Brouglit in disvalue ; and he aimed at most, 
By oblique glance ot Ins licentious pen. 
Caesar, if C'assius were the last of Romans, 
I'hou hast no name. 

Tib. Let’s hear him answer. Silence! 

Cor. So innocent I am of fact, my lords, 
As but my words are argued : yet those 
words 

Not reaching either prince or prince’s 
parent ; 

The which your law of treason compre- 
hends. 

Brutus and (dassius I am charged to have 
praised ; 

Whose deeds, when many more, besides 
myself. 

Have wiit, not one hath mentioned without 
honour. 

Great d'itus Livius, great for elo(jiicnce, 
And faith amongst us, in his History, 

With so great piaist^s Pompey did extol, 

As oft Augustus cnll(‘d him a Pompeian : 
Yet this not hurt their friendship. In his 
book 

lie often names Scipio, Afranius, 

Yea, the same Cassius, and this Brutus too. 
As worthiest men ; not thieves and par- 
ricides. 

Which notes upon their fames are now 
imposed. 

Asinius Pollio’s writings quite throughout 
Give them a noble memory ; sot Messala 
Renowned liis general Cassius : yet both 
these 

Lived with Augustus, full of wealth and 
honours. 

To Cicero’s book, where Cato was heaved 
up 


® Tkou praisest Brutus ^ and affirm' st 

That Cassius was the last of all the 
EomaHS.] Ofijiectum est historico (Cremutio 
Cordo. Tacit. Ann. 1 . ir. c. 34) quod Brutum 
Cassimmque ulHmos Romanorum dixisset. 
Suet Tto€r, c. 61. 


* Tacit. Ann, Lib. iv. p. 80. 

t Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p, 83, 84. Dio. HisU 
Rom. Lib. Ivii. p. 710. 

t Sep tern dec. lib. Hist, scripsit. vid. Suuk 
Suet. 
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Equal with heaven, what else did Caesar 
answer, ' 

Being then dictator, but with a penned 
oration, 

As if before the judge's? Do but sec 
Antonins’ letters ; lead but Brutus’ plead- 
ings : 

What vile reproach they hold against 
Augustus, 

False, I confess, but with much bitterness. 
The epigrams of Bih.iculus and Catullus 
Are read, full stutt with spite of both the 
Cnesars ; 

Yet deified Julius, and no less Augustus, 
Both bore them, and contemned them : I 
not know, 

Promptly to speak it, whether done with 
more 

Temper, or wisdom ; for such obloquies 
If they despised be, tliey die supprest ; 

But if with rage acknowledged, they are 
confest. 

The Greeks I slip, whose licence not alone, 
But also lust did scape unpun ishc'd : 

Or where some one, by chance, exception 
took. 

He words with words revenged. But, in 
my work, 

What could be aimed more free, or farther 
off 

From the time’s scandal, than to write of 
those. 

Whom death from grace or hatred had 
exempted ? 

Did I, with Brutus and with ( \issius. 
Armed, and possessed of the l’hilij>[>i fields, 
Incense the people in the ci\il cause. 

With dangerous speeches? Or do they, 
being slain 

Seventy years since, as by their images, 
Which not the conqueror hath defaced, 
appears. 

Retain that guilty memory with writers? 
Posterity pays every man his honour : 

Nor shall there want, though I condemned 
am, 

That will not only Cassius well approve, 
And of great Brutus’ honour mindful be, 
But that will also mention make of me. 

A rr. Freely and nobly spoken ! 

Sah, With good temper ; 


^ To Cicero's booky where Cato was heaved up 
I Equal with heaven ^ what else did Ccesar 
' answer y Cicero published an essay upon 

the character of Cato ; and Caesar, who perhaps 
mi^ht be reflected upon in it, wrote an answer, 
which he called Anti-Cato: both these pieces 
MXt lost — W hal. 


I like him, that he is not moved with 
passion. 

Arr. He puts them to their whisper. 

Tib. Take him hence 
We shall determine of him at next sitting. 

{Exeunt Officers lottJi Cordus. 
Cot. Mean time, give order, that his 
books be burnt, 

I'o the aediies. 

Scj. You have well advised. 

Afer. It fits not such licentious things 
should live 
T' upbraid the age. 

Arr. If the age were good, they might. 
Lat. Let them be burnt. 

Gal. All sought, and burnt to-day. 

Prer. 'I'he court is up ; lictors, resume 
the fasces. 

\^Excii7it all but Arriintius, 
Sabinus, and Lepidus. 
Arr. Let them be burnt ! O, how ridi- 
culous 

Appears tlie senate’s brainless diligence, 
\Vho think they can, with present power, 
extinguish 

The memory of all succeeding times ! 

Sab. ’Tis true ; when, contrary, the 
punishment 

Of wit, doth make the authority increase. 
Nor do they aught, that use this cnielty 
Of intei diction, and this rage of burning, 
l^ut purchase to themselves rebuke and 
sliame, 

And to the wadtersf an etoinal name. 

Lcp. It is an argument the times are sore, 
When virtue cannot safely be advanced ; 
Nor vice reproved. 

Arr. Ay, noble lepidus ; 

Augustus well foresaw what we should suffer 
Under Tiberius, when he did pronounce 
'I’he Roman race most wretched, J that 
should live 

Between so slow jaws, and so long a 
bruising. {Exeunt, 

SCENE II . — A Room in the Palace, 

Enter Tiberius and Sejanus. 

Tib. This business hath succeeded well, 
Sejanus ; 

And quite removed all jealousy of practice 


* Egressus dein senatu vitam abstinentih 
finivit. Tacit, ibid. Gene rasa 711 ejus mortem 
vid. apud Se7i. Cons, cui Marc. cap. 22 . 

f Mamerunt ejus libri occultati et ediH, 
Tacit, ibid. ScHpserat his Crem^it. Bella civilian 
et res A extantgue fra^nunta in SuasotiA 
sextA Senec. 

X Vid. Suet. Tib. c. ai. 
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'Gainst Agrippina, and our nephews. 
Now, 

We must bethink us how to plant our 
ingines 

For th’ other pair, Sabinus and Arruntius, 
And Gallus* too ; howe’er he flatter us, 

His heart we know. 

Sej. Give it some respite, Caesar. 

Time shall mature, and bring to perfect 
crown, 

What we, with so good vultures have 
begun 

Sabinus shall be next. 

Tib, Rather Arruntius. 

Sej. By any means, preserve him. His 
frank tongue 

Being lent the reins, would take away all 
thought 

Of malice, in your course against the rest : 
We must keep him to stalk with.^ 

Tib. Dearest head, 

To thy most fortunate design I yield it. 

Sej. Sir,f I have been so long trained up 
in grace, 

First with your father, great Augustus ; 
since, 

With your most happy bounties so fa- 
miliar 

As I not sooner would commit my hopes 
Or wishes to the Gods, than to your ears. 
Nor have I ever yet been covetous 
Of over-bright and dazzling honours ; 
rather 

To watch and travail in great Caesar’s 
safety, 

With the most common soldier. 

Tib. ’Tis contest. 

Sej. The only gain, and which I count 
most fair 

Of all my fortunes, is, that mighty Caesar 
Has thought me worthy his alliance. t 
Hence 

Begin my hopes. 

7 ib. tj mph I 

Sej. I have heard, Augustus, 

In the bestowing of his daughter, thought 
But even of gentlemen of Rome ; if so, — 


^ What we with so good vultures have begun ;] 
The expression is ambiguous and satirical. The 
Roman phrase, bonis avihus^ signified prospe- 
rously, or with a good omen : he uses the word 
vultures in reference to the bloodthirsty nature 
of the informers, whom he represents as so many 
Hrds of prey. — hal. 

Whafley is, I believe, mistaken; Ac expres- 
sion seems raAer pedantic than satirical How- 
ever. 1 have retained his note. 

* We must hee;^ him to stalk with.^ i.e., as a 
Stalking horse, under cover of which wc may 
securely aim at our game. 


I know not how to hope so great a favour— 
But if a husband should be .sought for 
Livia, 

And I be had in mind, as Caesar’s friend, 

I would but use the glory of the kindred : 

It should not make me slothful, or less 
caring 

For Caesar's state ; it were enough to me 
It did confirm, and strengthen my weak 
house, 

Against the now unequal opposition 
Of Agrippina ; and for dear regard 
Unto my children, this I wish : myself 
Have no ambition farther than to end 
My days in service of so dear a masier. 

Tib. We cannot but commend thy piety ; 
Most loved Sejanus, in acknowledging 
Those bounties ; which we, faintly, such 
remember — 

But to thy suit. The rest of mortal men, 
In all their drifts and counsels, pursue 
profit ; 

Princes alone are of a different sort, 
Directing their main actions still to fame : 
We therefore will take time to think and 
answer. 

For TJvia she can best, herself, resolve 
If she will marry, after Drusus, or 
Continue in the family ; besides. 

She hath a mother, and a grandam yet, 
i Whose nearer counsels she may guide 
t her by: 

i But I will simply deal. That enmity 
j Thou fear'st in Agrippina, would bum 
more, 

If Livia’s marriage should, as 'twere in 
parts. 

Divide the imperial house ; an emulation 
Between the women might break forth ; 
and discord 

Ruin the sons and nephews on both hands. 
What if it cause some present difference? 
Thou art not safe, Sejanus, if thou prove it. 
Caiist thou believe, that Livia, first the 
wife 

To Caius Caesar,} then my Drusus, now 
Will be contented to grow old with thee, 


• With your most happy bounties^ the 
quarto reads ; 

To your most happy bounties so inuredT 
The skill and judgment displayed in this 
scene,* where two mighty artificers of fraud seek 
to circumvent each other, arc above all praise. 


♦ Vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. i. p. 6, Lib. il p. 8s. 
t Tacit. Ann, Lib, iv. p. 8j. 
t Filia ejus Claudiifilio desponsa. 

§ Aufust. neboti et M. Vapsanii Agrippm 
Jilio ex Julia. 
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Born but a private gentleman of Rome, 

And raise thee with her loss, if not her 
shame ? 

Or say that I should wish it, canst thou 
think 

The senate, or the people (who have seen 
Her brother, father, and our ancestors. 

In highest place of empire) will endure it? 
The state thou hold st already, is in talk ; 
Men murmur at thy greatness ; and the 
nobles 

Stick not, in public, to upbraid thy climbing 
Above our lather’s favours, or thy scale : 
And dare accuse me, from their hate to 
thee. 

Be wise, dear friend. We would not hide 
these things, 

For friendship's dear respect : nor will we 
stand 

Adverse to thine, or Livia’s designments. 
What we have purposed to thee, in our 
thought. 

And with what near degrees of love to 
bind thee, 

And make thee equal to us ; for the 
present, 

We will forbear to speak. Only, thus 
much 

Believe, our loved Sejanus, we not know 
That height in blood or honour, which thy 
virtue 

And mind to us, may not aspire with 
merit. 

And this we’ll publish, on all watched 
occasion 

The senate or the people shall present. 

Sej. I am restored, and to my sense 
again, 

Which I had lost in this so blinding suit. 
Caesar hath taught me better to refuse, 
Than I knew how to ask. How pleaseth* 
Caesar 

V embrace my late advice for leaving 
Rome? 

Tib, We are resolved. 

Sej. Here are some motives more, 

[^Gives him a paper. 
Which I have thought on since, may more 
confirm. 

Tib, Careful Sejanus! we will straight 
peruse them : 

Go forward in our main design, and 
prosper. {Exit, 

Sej, If those but take, I shall. Dull, 
heavy Caesar I 

Wouldst thou tell me, thy favours were 
made crimes, 

And that my fortunes were esteemed thy 
faults, 


That thou for me wert hated, and not 
think 

I would with winged haste prevent that 
change. 

When thou might'st win all to thyself 
again. 

By forfeiture of me? Did those fond 
words 

Fly swifter from thy lips, than this my 
brain, 

This sparkling forge, created me an ar- 
mour 

T’ encounter chance and thee ? Well, read 
my charms, 

And may they lay that hold upon thy 
senses. 

As thou hadst snuft up hemlock, or ta’en 
down 

The juice of poppy and of mandrakes. 
Sleep, 

Voluptuous Caesar, and security 
Seize on thy stupid powers, and leave them 
dead 

To public cares ; awake but to thy lusts, 
The strength of which makes thy libidinous 
soul 

Itch to leave Rome ! and I have thrust 
it on ; 

With blaming of the city business. 

The multitude of suits, the confluence 
Of suitors : then their importunacies, 

The manifold distractions he must suffer, 
Besides ill-rumours, envies, and reproaches, 
All which a quiet and retired life. 

Larded with ease and pleasure,! did 
avoid : 

And yet for any weighty and great affair. 
The fittest place to give the soundest 
counsels. 

j By this I shall remove him both from 
thought 

And knowledge of his own most dear 
affairs ; 

Draw all dispatches through my private 
hands ; 

Know his designments, and pursue mine 
own ; 

Make mine own strengths by giving suits 
and places. 

Conferring dignities and offices ; 

And these that hate me now, w'anting 
access 

To him, will make their envy none, or less: 
For when they see me arbiter of all, 

They must observe ; or else with Cresar 
fall. [Exit, 


* Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 85, Dio, Lib, Iviu. 
t Tacit, ibid. 
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SCENE III. — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Tiberius. 

Tib, To marry Livia 1 will no less, Se- 
janus, 

Content thy aims ? no lower object ? well ! 
Thou know ‘st how thou art wrought into 
our trust ; 

Woven in our design ; and think’st wc 
must 

Now use thee, whatsoe’er thy projects are: 
'Tis true. But yet with caution and fit care. 
And, now we better think — who’s there 
within ? 

E^itcr an Officer. 

Off, Caesar! 

Tib, To leave our journey off, w^rc sin 
’Gainst our decreed delights ; and would 
appear 

Doubt ; or, what less becomes a prince, 
low fear. 

Yet doubt hath law, and fears have their 
excuse, 

Where princes' states plead necess.iry use; 
As ours doth now: more in Sejanus' pride, 
Than all fell Agrippina’s hates beside. 
Those are the dreadful enemies, w'c raise 
With favours, and make dangerous with 
praise; 

The injured by us may have will alike, 

But 'tis the favourite hath the powder to 
strike; 

And fury ever boils more high and strong, 
Heat with ambition, than revenge of wrong. 
'Tis then a part of supreme skill, to grace 
No man too much ; but hold a certain 
space 

Between the ascender’s rise and thine own 
flat, j 

Lest, when all rounds be reached, his aim 
be that. 

'Tis thought \ A side]. Is Macro* in the 
palace? see: 

If not, go seek him, to come to us. [Exit 
Officer.] He 

Must be the organ we must work by now; i 
Though none less apt for trust : need doth 
allow 

What choice would not. I have heard that 
aconite, 

Being timely taken, hath a healing mighO 
Against the scorpion’s stroke ; the proof 
we'll give : 

That, while two poisons wrestle, we may 
live. 

He hath a spirit too working to be used 

But to the encounter of his like; excused 

Are wiser sov'reigns then, that raise one ill 
Against another, and both safely kill: 

'I’he prince that feeds great natures, they 
will sway him; 

Who nourishetli a lion, must obey him. — 

Re-en ter 0 ffi ce r w i th ^ 1 aero. 

Macro, wc sent for you. 

\fac. 1 heard so, Cu'sar. 

Tib. Leave us a wluh'. \FL\it Officer.] 
When you shall know, good Macro, 

The causes of our sending, aiul tlie ends, 

You will then hearken nearer ; and bo 
pleased 

You stand so high both in our choice and 
trust. 

Mac. The humblest place in Caesar’s 
choice or tnist, 

May make glad Macro proud ; without 
ambition, 

Save to do Ca'sar service. 

Tib. Leave your com (mgs. 

We are in purpc>se, Macio,t to depart 

The city for a time, and see ( 'ampania; 

Not for our pleasures, but to d(nhcate 

A pair of temples, one to Jupiter 

At Capua; th’ other at Nola,t to Augus- 
tus: 

In which great work, perhaps our stay will 
be 

Beyond our will produced. Now, since we 
are 

Not ignorant what danger may he born 

Out of our shortest absence in a state 

So subject unto envy, and embroiled 

With hate and faction; we have thought on 
thee, 

Amongst a field of Romans, worthiest 
Macro, 

To be our eye and ear: to keep strict 
watch 

On Agrippina, Nero, Drusus; ay, 

And on Sejanus: not that we distrust 

His loyalty, or do repent one grace. 

' / have heard that aconite^ 

timely takenj hath a healing might 
Against the scorpion's strohe;] Hoc qnoque 
ianien in usus humana salutis vertere ; scor- 
pioHum ictibns adversari experiendo, datum in 
vino calidc, Plm. Nat. Hist. 1 . xxvii. c. a. — 
Whau 

* De Macrone isto^ vid. Dio. Rom. Hist, 

Lib. Hi. p. 718, et Tacit. Ann. Lib. vi. p. 109, 
^€. 

t Suet. Tib. c. 4. Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib, Iviii, 
p. 711. 

t Suet. Tib, Q. 43. Tacit, Ann. Lib, iv. j 
p. 91. 
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Of all that heap we have conferred on 
him ; 

For that were to disparage our election, 

And call that judgment nowin doubt, which 
then 

Seemed as unquestioned as an oracle— 

But greatness hath his cankers. Worms 
and motlis 

Breed out of too much humour,' in the 
things 

Which after they consume, transferring 
quite 

The substance of their makers into them- 
selves. 

Macro is sharp, and apprehends: besides, 

I know him subtle, close, wise, and well 
read 

In man, and his large nature; he hath 
studied 

Affections, passions, knows their springs, 
their ends, 

Which way, and whether they will work : 
'tis proof 

Enough of his great merit that we trust him. 
Then to a point, because our conference 
Cannot be long without suspicion — 

Here, Macro, we assign thee both to spy. 
Inform, and chastise; think, and use thy 
means. 

Thy ministers, what, where, on whom thou 
wilt; I 

Explore, plot, practise: all tlioudost in this 
Shall be, as if the senate or the laws 
Had given it privilege, and thou thence 
styled 

The saviour both of Caesar and of Rome. 
We will not take thy answer but in act: 
Whereto, as thou proceeds!, we hope to 
hear 

By trusted messengers. If 't be enquired 
Wherefore we called you, say you have in 
charge 

To see our chariots ready, and our horse. 

Be still our loved and, shortly, honoured 
Macro. {Exit. 

Mac, I will not ask why Cmsar bids do 
this; 

But joy, that he bids me.* It is the bliss 
Of courts to be employed, no matter how; 


' Breed out of too much humour, &c.] This 
k agreeable to the notion of equivocal genera- 
tion received in that age. — W hal. 

^ It is no uncouth things 6 t*c.] i.e., strange, 
unknown^ unproved. Thus Spenser, E, Q,, 
B. 1, c. u. 20 : 

The ^rcing Steele there wrought a wound 
full wyde, 

That with the uncouth smart the monster 
loudly cryde.** 
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A prince’s power makes all his actions 
virtue. 

We, whom he works by, are dumb instriv 
ments, 

To do, but not enquire: his great intents 
Are to be served, not searched. Yet, as 
that bow 

Is most in hand whose owner best doth 
know 

To affect his aims; so let that statesman hope 
Most use, most price, can hit his prince's 
scope. 

Nor must he look at what or whom to 
strike, 

But loose at all; each mark must be alike. 
Were it to plot against the fame, the life 
Of one with whom I twinned; remove a 
wife 

From my warm side, as loved as is the air; 
Practise away each parent; draw mine heir 
In compass, though but one; work all my 
kin 

To swift perdition ; leave no untrained 
engin. 

For friendship, or for innocence; nay, make 
The gods all guilty; I would undertake 
This, being imposed me, both with gai* 
and case : 

The way to rise is to obey and please. 

He that will thrive in state, he must neglect 
The trodden paths that truth and right re- 
spect; 

And prove new, wilder ways : for virtue there 
Is not that narrow thing, she is elsewhere; 
Men's fortune there is virtue; reason their 
will; 

Their licence, law; and their observance, 
skill. 

Occasion is their foil ; conscience, their 
stain; 

Profit their lustre; and what else is, vain. 
If then it be the lust of Caesar’s power, f 
To have raised Sejanus up, and in an hour 
O’erturn him, tumbling down, from height 
of all; 

We are his ready engine: and his fall 
May be our rise. It is no uncouth things 
To see fresh buildings from old ruins spring. 

[Exit. 


And Milton, the constant follower of our poet: 

** And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way.'' — Par, Lost, B. 2, 404. 


* Ve Macrons tt ingenio ejus, cons. Tacit 
Ann. Lib. vi. pp. 114, 125. 

t yids Dio, Rom, Hist, Lib. Iviil p. 718, 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I . — An Apartment in 
Agrippina's House, 

Enter Gallus and Agrippina, 

GaL You must have patience,* royal 
Agrippina. 

Agr, I must have vengeance first; and 
that were nectar 

Unto my famished spirits. O, my fortune, 
Let it be sudden thou prepar’st against me; 
Strike all my powers of understanding 
blind, 

And ignorant of destiny to come I 

Let me not fear, that cannot hope. i 

Gal. Dear princess, 

These tyrannies on yourself are worse than 
Caesar’s. 

Agr. Is this the happiness of being born 
great ? 

Still to be aimed at? still to be suspected? 
To live the subject of all jealousies? 

At least the colour made, if not the ground 
To every painted danger? who would not 
Choose once to fall, than thus to hang for 
ever? 

Gal. You might be safe if you would 

Agr. What, my Gallus ! 

Be lewd Sejanus’ strumpet, or the bawd 
To Caesar's lusts, he now is gone to prac- 
tise? 

Not these are safe, where nothing is. Your- 
self, 

While thus you stand but by me, are not 
safe. 

Was Silius safe ? or the good Sosia safe ? 

Or was my niece, dear Claudia Pulchra,t 
safe, 

Or innocent Fumius? they that latest have 
^y being made guilty) added reputation^ 
To Afer’s eloquence? O, foolish friends. 
Could not so fresh example warn your 
loves. 

But you must buy my favours with that 
loss 

Unto yourselves; and when you might per- 
ceive 

That Caesar's cause of raging must forsake 
him, 

Before his will ! Away, good Gallus, leave 
me. 


♦ Agrippina semper atroxy turn et periculo 
prcpinqiue accensa. Tacit, Ann. Lib. iv. p. 89. 
t Pulchra et Fumius damnat. Tacit. Ann, 
' ibid. 

t A/er primoribus oratorum addiius, divul- 
goto wgenio, Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 89. 


Here to be seen, is danger; to speak, trea- 
son: 

To do me least observance, is called fac- 
tion. 

You are unhappy in me, and I in all. 
Where are my sons Nero and Drusus? We 
Are they be shot at ; let us fall apart ; 

Not in our ruins, sepulchre our friends. 

Or shall we do some action like offence, 

To mock their studies that would make us 
faulty. 

And frustrate practice by preventing it? 
The danger’s like: for what they can con- 
trive, 

They will make good. No innocence is 
safe. 

When power contests: nor can they tres- 
pass more, 

Whose only being was all cilme before. 

Enter Nero, Drusus, and Caligula. 

Ner. You hear Sejanus is come back 
from Caesar? 

Gal. No. How ? disgraced ? 

Dm. More graced now than ever. 

Gal. By what mischance ? 

Cal. A fortune like enough 
Once to be bad. 

Dru. But turned too good to both. 

Gal. Whatwas’t? 

Ner. Tiberius§ sitting at his meat, 

In a farm-house they call Spelunca.H sited 
By the sea-side, among the Fundane hills, 
Within a natural cave; part of the grot, 
About the entry, fell, and overwhelmed 
Some of the waiters; others ran away: 
Only Sejanus with his knees, hands, face, 
O’erhanging Caesar, did oppose himself 
To the remaining ruins, and was found 
In that so labouring posture by the soldiers 
That came to succour him. With which 
adventure. 

He hath^ so fixed himself in Caesar’s trust, 
As thunder cannot move him, and is come 
With all the height of Caesar 's praise to 
Rome. 

Agr. And power to turn those ruins all 
on us; 

And bury whole posterities beneath them. 
Nero, and Drusus, and Caligula, 

Your places are the next, and therefore 
most 


§ Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 91. 

II Preetorium Suet, appellat. Tib. c. 39. 

T[ Prcebuitque ipsi maieriem cur amicitim 
constantieeque Sejani magis pideret. Tacit. 
Ann. Lib. iv. p. 91. 
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In their offence. Think on your birth and 
blood, 

Awake your spirits, meet their violence; 
*Tis princely when a tyrant doth oppose, 
And is a fortune sent to exercise 
Your virtue, as the wind doth try strong 
trees, 

Who by vexation grow more sound and 
firm. 

After your father's fall, and uncle’s fate, 
What can you hope, but all the change of 
stroke 

I That force or sleight can give ? then stand 
upright; 

And though you do not act, yet suffer 
nobly: 

Be worthy of my womb, and take strong 
cheer; 

What we do know will come, we should 
not fear. {^Exeunt. 

SCENE he Street. 

E 71 ter Macro. 

Mac. Returned so soon ! renewed in 
trust and grace ! 

Is Coesar then so weak, or hath the place 
But wrought this alteration with the air; 
And he, on next remove, will all repair ? 
Macro, thou art engaged: and what before 
Was public ; now, must be thy private, 
more. 

The weal of Caesar, fitness did imply; 

But thine own fate confers necessity 
On thy employment; and the thoughts bom 
nearest 

Unto ourselves, move swiftest still, and 
dearest. 

If he recover, thou art lost; yea, all 
The weight of preparation to his fall 
Will turn on thee, and crush thee: there- 
fore strike 

Before he settle, to prevent the like 
Upon thyself. He doth his vantage know. 
That m^es it home, and gives the fore- 
most blow, {Exit. 

SCENE III . — An Upper Room of 
Agrippina's House. 

Enter Latiaris, Rufus, a7id Opsius. 

Lat. It is a service Lord Sejanus* will 
See well requited, and accept of nobly. 


^ Sahinum aggrediimtitr cupidhie consula- 
tiis, ad queiti /wa tiisi per Sejanuiit nditns^ 
tteqne Sejimi vohmtas 7 nsi sceiere qtuxrebatur. 
Tacit. Lib. iv. p. 94. Dio. Hist. Rom. Lib. 
Iviii, p. 71 X. 


Here place yourselves between the roof and 
cieling; 

And when I bring him to his words of 
danger. 

Reveal yourselves, and take him. 

Ruf Is he come ? 

Lat. I’ll now go fetch him. {Exit. 
Ops. With good speed. — I long 
To merit from the state in such an action. 

Ruf. I hope it will obtain the consulship 
For one of us. 

Ops. We cannot think of less, 

To bring in one so dangerous as Sabinus. 

Ruf He was a follower of Germanicus, 
And still is an observer of his wife 
And children,! though they be declined in 
grace ; 

A daily visitant, keeps them company 
In private and in public, and is noted 
To be the only client of the house: 

Pray Jove, he will be free to Latiaris. 

Ops. He’s allied to him, and doth trust 
him well. 

Ruf. And he’ll requite his trust ! 

Ops. To do an office 
So grateful to the state, I know no man 
But would strain nearer bands than kin- 
dred — 

R7if. List ! 

I hear them come. 

Ops. Shift to our holesj with silence. 

{They retire. 

Re-enter Latiaris with Sabinus. 

Lat. It is a noble constancy you shew 
To this afflicted house; that not like others, 
The friends of season, you do follow for- 
tune, 

And, in the winter of their fate, forsake 
The place whose glories warmed you. You 
are just, 

And worthy such a princely patron’s love, 
As was the world’s renowned Germanicus, 
Whose ample merit when I call to thought, 
And see his wife and issue, objects made 
To so much envy, jealousy, and hate ; 

It makes me ready to accxise the goda 
Of negligence, as men of tyranny. 

Sab. They must be patient, so must we. 
Lat. OJove, 

What will become of us or of the times. 
When, to be high or noble, are made 
crimes. 


t Eoqtu apud bonos laudatus, et gravis 
iniquis. Tacit. Lib. iv. p. 94. 

I Hand fnmus turpi la telmtquain dctesiandtk 
frandcy sese absirndunt ' forauii?Libus ei rimU 
aurtvi (uUnQve 7 it, Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. c, 69. 
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When land and treasure are most dangerous 
faults ? 

Nay* when our table, yea our bed,* 
assaults 

Our peace and safety ? when our writings 
are, 

By any envious instruments, that dare 
Apply them to the guilty, made to speak 
What they will have to fit their tyrannous 
wreak? 

When ignorance is scarcely innocence ; 

And knowledge made a capital offence ? 
When notso much,but the bare emptyshade 
Of liberty is reft us ; and we made 
The prey to greedy vultures and vile spies, 
That first transfix us with their murdering 
eyes? 

Lat, Methinks the genius of the Roman 
race 

Should not be so extinct, but that bright 
flame 

Of liberty might be revived again, 

(Which no good man but with his life should 
lose) 

And we not sit like spent and patient fools. 
Still puffing in the dark at one poor coal, 
Held on by hope till the last spark is out. 
The cause is public, and the honour, name, 
The immortality of every soul, 

That is not bastard or a slave in Rome, 
Therein concerned : whereto, if men would 
change 

The wearied arm, and for the weighty shield 
So long sustained, employ the facile sword. 
We might have soon assurance of our vows. 
This ass's fortitude doth tire us all : 

It must be active valour must redeem 
Our loss, or none. The rock and our hard 
steel 

Should meet to enforce those glorious fires 
again. 

Whose splendour cheered the world, and 
heat gave life, 

No less than doth the sun’s. 


* ATtf mx quidem secura, cum uxor [Neronis) 
somnos, smpiria matri Livia^ atque 
ilia S^ano patefacenU Tacit Ann, Lib. iv. 
p. pa. 

T Focus ulcerosa ac plerumqtte Tnedicamini^ 
bus inters tine 1 ^ Tacit, A fin. Lib, iv. p. 91. 

X Tacit ibid, Et RJwdi secreto, viiare 
coetns, recondere voluMates insuer at, 

(Whalley observes Uiat Jonson has confounded 
two events very distinct in time. The residence 
of Tiberius at Khodes took place during the life 
of AJOgustus, and he was now at Capua, as the 
author well knew, and u^ideed expressly mentions 
Just below. Either this is one of the inadver- 
tencies to which the corrcctest minds are occa- 
aUmaitty subi^ ; or^ as 1 ratb^ thiuk^ a line has 


Sah, *Twere better stay 
In lasting darkness, and despair of day. 

No ill should force the subject under- 
take 

Against tlie sovereign, more than hell 
should make 

The gods do wrong. A good man should 
and must 

Sit rather down with loss than rise unjust. 
Though, when the Romans first did yield 
themselves 

To one man’s power, they did not mean 
their lives, 

Their fortunes and their liberties should be 
His absolute spoil, as purchased by the 
sword. 

Lat, Why, we are worse, if to be slaves, 
and bond 

To Caesar's slave, be such, the proud 
Sejanus ! 

He that is all, does all, gives Caesar leave 
To hide his ulceroust and anointed face. 
With his bald crown at Rhodes, t while he 
here stalks 

Upon the heads of Romans, and their 
princes, 

Familiarly to empire. 

Sub, Now you touch 
A point indeed, wherein he shews his art, 
As well as power. 

Lat, And villainy in both. 

Do you observe where Livia loc’ges? how 
Drusus came dead ? what men have been 
cut off? 

Sah, Yes, those are things removed. I 
nearer looked 

Into his later practice, where he stands 
Declared a master in his mystery. 

First, ere Tiberius went, he wrought his 
fear 

lb think that Agrippina sought his death. 
Then put those doubts in her ; sent her oft 
word, 

Under the show of friendship, to beware 


dropped out, and been subsequently overlooked. 
Perhaps the passage might originally have stood 
somewhat in this way : 

“Gives Caesar leave 
To hide his ulcerous and anointed face. 

With his bald crown, oftd ply his secret lusts, 
As once he did^ at Rhodes,” ^c, 

Whalley adds that Tacitus, from whom Jonson 
derived most of his facts, is prejudiced against 
Tiberius. It cannot be denied ; but, after full 
allowance is made for this, more tham enough 
will remain to prove that at this period of his 
life he was one of the most detestable and dan^ 
gerous characters with which the old world was 
acquainted.— Gifford.] 
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Of Caesar, for he laid to poison* her : 
Drave them to frowns, to mutual jealousies, 
Which, now, in visible hatred are burst 
out. 

Since, he hath had his hired instruments 
To workt on Nero, and to heave him up ; 
To tell him Caesars old, that all the 
people. 

Yea, all the army have their eyes on him ; 
That both do long to have him undertake 
Something of worth, to give the world a 
hope ; 

Bids him to court their grace: the easy 
youth 

Perhaps gives ear, which straight he writes 
to Caesar ; 

And with this comment: '^See yon dan- 
geious boy ; 

Note but tlie practice of the mother, there ; 
She’s tying him for purposes at hand, 

With men of sword." Here's Caesar put in 
fright 

'Gainst son and mother. Yet he leaves 
not thus. 

The second brother, Drusus, a fierce 
nature. 

And fitter for his snares, because ambi- 
tious 

And full of envy, himt he clasps and 
, hugs, 

Poisons with praise, tells him what hearts 
he wears. 

How bright he stands in popular expec- 
tance ; 

That Rome doth suffer with him in the 
wrong 

His mother does him, by preferring Nero : 
Thus sets he them asunder, each 'gainst 
other, 

Projects the course that serves him to con- 
demn. 

Keeps in opinion of a friend to all, 

And all drives on to ruin. 

Lai, Cfiesar sleeps. 

And nods at this. 

Sad. Would he might ever sleep. 
Bogged in his filthy lusts ! 

[Ops i us and Rufus rush in. 
Ops. Treason to Caesar ! 

JRi^. Lay hands upon the traitor, 
Latiaris, 

Or take the name thyself. 


^ Cinder him with his garments ^ &c.] Allud- 
ing to the form by which a criminal was con- 
demned to death: **/, lictor, colliga manus^ 
caput obnubito** &c. 


♦ Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p, 90, 


Lat. I am for Caesar. 

Sab. Ami then catched? 

jRu/. How think you, sir? you are. 

Sab. Spies of this head, so white, so full 
of years ! 

Well, my most reverend monsters, you may 
live 

To see yourselves thus snared. 

Ops. Away with him 1 

Lat. Hale him away. 

Ruf. To be a spy for traitors, 

Is honourable vigilance. 

Sab. You do well,} 

My most officious instruments of state; 

Men of all uses: drag me hence, away. 

The year is well begun, and I fall fit 

To be an offering to Sejanus. Go ! 

Ops. Cover him with his garments, hide 
his face.^ 

Sab. It shall not need. Forbear your 
rude assault. 

The fault’s not shameful, villainy makes a 
fault. [Exeunt, 

SCENE W.-^The Street before 
Agrippina’s House. 

Enter Macro and Caligula. 

Mac. Sir, but observe how thick your 
dangers meet 

In his clear diifts ! your motherll and your 
brotliers. 

Now cited to the senate; tlieir friend Gal- 
lus,^ 

Feasted to-day by Caesar, since com- 
mitted ! 

Sabinus here we meet, hurried to fetters: 

The senators all strook with fear and 
silence, 

Save those whose hopes depend not on 
good means, 

But force their private prey from public 
spoil. 

And you must know, if here you stay, your 
state 

Is sure to be the subject of his hate, 

As now the object. 

Cal. What would you advise me? 

Mac. To go for Caprese presently; and 
there 

Give up yourself entirely to your uncle. 


t Tacit. Lib. eod. pp. 91, 92. 
i Tacit. Ann. lab. iv. pp. 91, 92. 

§ Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. pp. 94,95. 

H Tacit, Ann. Lib. iv. p. 08. 

% Asinium Gal. eodem ate ei convivam Ti- 
ber it fuisse et eo subomante damnatum ftarrai 
Dw. Lib. Iviii. p. 713. 
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Tell Csesstr (since your mother* is accused 
To fly for succours to Augustus' statue, 
And to the army, with your brethren) you 
Have rather chose to place your aids in 
him, 

Than live suspected; or in hourly fear 
To be thrust out, by bold Sejanus' plots: 
Which you shall confidently urge to be 
Most full of peril to the state, and Caesar, 
As being laid to his peculiar ends, 

And not to be let run with common safety. 
All which, upon the second, I’ll make plain, 
So both shall love and trust with Caesar 
gain. 

CaL Away then, let’s prepare us for our 
journey. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — Another Part of the Street, 
Enter Arruntius. 

Still dost thou suffer, heaven ! will 
no flame. 

No heat of sin, make thy just wrath to 
boil 

In thy distempered bosom, and o’erflow 
The pitchy blazes of impiety, 

Kindled beneath thy throne! Still canst 
thou sleep. 

Patient, while vice doth make an antick 
face 

At thy dread power, and blow dust and 
smoke 

Into thy nostrils I Jove, will nothing wake 
thee? 

Must vile Sejanus pull thee by the beard, ^ 
Ere thou wilt open thy black-lidded eye, 
And look him dead ? Well ! snore on, 
dreaming gods ; 

And let this last of that proud giant-race 
Heave mountain upon mountain 'gainst 
your state — 

Be good unto me, Fortune and you powers. 
Whom I, expostulating, have profaned; 

I see, what’s equal with a prodigy, 

A great, a noble Roman, and an honest, 
Live an old man! — 


* Muet vile Sejanus pull thee by the beard f} 

Idctrcc stohdam Preehet iibi vellere barbam 

yupiiert'—^^ts. Sat. ii. v, 28, Whal. 

• Never stretch 

These artns agavtst the torrent y er^c,'\ This 
is (h)m Juvenal, as are many other short pas- 
sages in this scene ; to which Persius .also con- 
* tributes. Jonson seems almost afraid to trust 
himself out of the classics. 


Enter Lepidus. 

O Marcus Lepidus, t 

When is our turn to bleed ? Thyself and L 
Without our boast, are almost all the few 
Left to be honest in these impious times. 

Lep. What we are left to be, we will be, 
Lucius; 

Though tyranny did stare as wide as death. 
To fnght us from it. 

Arr, T hath so on Sabinus. 

Lep. I saw him now drawn from the 
Gemonies,t 

And what increased the direness of the 
fact, 

His faithful dog,§ upbraiding all us Ro- 
mans, 

Never forsook the corps, but, seeing it 
thrown 

Into tlie stream, leaped in, and drowned 
with it. 

Arr. O act, to be envied him of us men! 
We arc the next the hook lays hold on, 
Marcus: 

What are thy arts, good patriot, (each 
them me, 

That have picserved tliy hair to this white 
dye. 

And kept so reverend and so dear a head 
Safe on his comely shoulders? 

Lep, Arts, Arruutius ! 

None, II but the plain and passive fortitude, 
To suffer and be silent; never stretch 
These arms against the torrent live at 
home, 

With my own thoughts and innocence 
about me, 

Not tempting the wolves' jaws: these are my 
arts. 

Arr, I would begin to study ’em, if I 
thought 

They would secure me. May I pray to 
Jove 

In secret and be safe ? ay, or aloud, 

With open wishes, so I do not mention 
Tiberius or Sejanus ? yes 1 must, 


t De Lepido isio vid. Tacit, Ann. Lib. i, 
p. 6, Lib. in. pp. 60, 65, ct Lib. iv, p. 81. 

t Scales Ge monice fuertmt in A ventino, prope 
templum Junonis regifuea Camillo captis Veiis 
dicatum: a planctu et gemitu dictas vuli 
Rhodig. In quas contumelice causd cadavera 
projecta; aliquando a camijlce unco trahe-^ 
j bantur, Vid. Tac. Suet, Dio. Setiec. Juvenal, 

§ Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii. p. Et 

I Tacit, Ann, Lib. iv. p. 94. 


^ V$d* Tacit, Lib. v, p. 94. Suet, Tib, c 53. 


I Tacit, Ann. Lib. iv. p. 8 q. 
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If I speak out, 'Tis hard that. May I 
think, 

And not be racked? What danger is't to 1 
dream, 

Talk in one's sleep, or cough? Who knows 
the law ? 

May I shake my head without a comment? 
say 

It rains, or it holds up, and not be thrown J 
Upon the Gemonies? These now are 
things, 

Whereon men’s fortune, yea, their fate < 
depends. 

Nothing hath privilege 'gainst the violent 
ear. 

No place, no day, no hour, we see, is free, 
Not our religious and most sacred times,* 
From some one kind of cruelty : all matter, 
Nay, all occasion pleaseth. Madmen’s 
rage. 

The idleness of drunkards, women’s no- 
thing, 

Jester’s simplicity, all, all is good 
I'hat can be catcht at. Nor is now the 
event 

Of any person, or for any crime. 

To be expected ; for ’tis always one : 

Deatli, with some little difference of place, 

Or time What’s this? Prince Nero, 

guarded 1 

Enter Laco* and Nero, with Guards. 

Lac. On, lictors, keep your way. My 
lords, forbear. 

On pain of Caesar’s wrath, no man attempt 
Speech with the prisoner. 

Ner. Noble friends, be safe ; 

To lose yourselves for words, were as vain ; 
hazard. 

As unto me small comfort : fare you well. 
Would all Rome's sufferings in my fate did 
dwell ! 

Lac. Lictors, away. 

Lep. Where goes he, Laco ? 

Lac. Sir, 

He’s banished into Pontiat by the senate. 

Arr. Do I see, hear, and feel? May I 
trust sense, 

Or doth my phant’sie form it? 

Lep. Where’s his brother ? 


What danger is’t to 


1 Not our relMous and most sacred times,'] 
Alluding to the fate of Sabinus, who was accused 
upon the calends of January, and suffered death 
soon after. — Whal. 


* Lif Lacon. vid. Die. Rom. Hist. Lib. IvilL 

D. 7i8. 


Lac. Drusust is prisoner in the palace. 

Arr. 11a! 

I smell it now : 'tis rank. Where’s Agrip- 
pina ? 

Lac. I'he princess is confined to Pan- 
datarin.§ 

Arr. Bolts, Vulcan; bolts for Jove! 
Phoebus, thy bow ; 

Stern Mars, thy sword; and, blue-eyed 
maid, thy spear ; 

Thy chib, Alcides ; all the armoury 
Of heaven is too little I — Ha ! to guard 
The gods, I meant. Fine, rare dispatch! 
this same 

Was swiftly born ! Confined, imprisoned, 
banished ? 

Most tripartite 1 the cause, sir ? 

Lac. Treason. 

Arr. O ! 

Then complement of all accusings 1 that 
Will hit, when all else fails. 

Lep. This turn is strange ! 

But yesterday the people would not hear, 
Far less objected, but cried^ Caesar’s letters 
Were false and forged ; that all these plots 
were malice ; 

And that the ruin of the prince s house 
Was practised 'gainst his knowledge. 
Where are now 

Their voices, now that they behold his heirs 
Locked up, disgraced, led into exile ? 

Arr. Hushed, 

Drowned in their bellies. Wild Sejanus* 
breath 

Hath, like a whirlwind, scattered that poor 
dust. 

With this rude blast. — We’ll talk no trea- 
son, sir, [Turns to Laco and the rest. 
If that be it you stand for. Fare you well. 
We have no need of horse-leeches. Good 

spy, 

Now you are spied, be gone. 

[Exeunt Laco, Nero, and Guards. 

Lep. I fear you wrong him : 

He has the voice to be an honest Roman. 

Arr. And trusted to this office ! Lepidus, 
I’d sooner trust Greek Sinon than a man 
Our state employs. He's gone : and being 
gone, 

I dare tell you, whom I dare better trust, 
That our night-eyed"** Tiberius doth not sec 


t Suet. Tih. c. 54, 

% Suet. ibid. 

§ Suet. ibid. 

H Tacit. Ann. Lib. ill p. 62. 
if Tacit. Lib. v. p. 08. 

** Tiberius in tenebris videreti iestibus Dio. 
Hist. Rom. Lib. Ivii. p. 691. Et Plin. Nat. 
Hist. Lib. il c. 37* 
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His minion’s drifts ; or, if he do, he’s not 
So arrant subtile, as we fools do take him ; 
To breed a mongrel up, in his own house, 
With his own blood, and, if the good gods 
please, 

At his own throat flesh him to take a leap, 

I do not beg it, heaven ; but if the fates 
Grant it these eyes, they must not wink. 

Lep, They must 
Not see it, Lucius. 

Arr, Who should let them ? 

Lep, Zeal, 

And duty ; with the thought he is our 
prince. 

Arr, He is our monster : forfeited to vice 
So far, as no racked virtue can redeem 
him. 

His loathed person* fouler than all crimes : 
An emperor only in his lusts. Retired, 
j From all regard of his own fame, or Rome’s, 
Into an obscure island;! where he lives 
Acting his tragedies with a comic face, 
Amidst his rout of Chaldees ;t spending 
hours. 

Days, weeks, and months, in the unkind 
abuse 

Of grave astrology, to the bane of men, 
Casting the scope of men’s nativities, 

And having found aught worthy in their 
fortune, 

Kill, or precipitate them in the sea, 

And boast he can mock fate. Nay, muse 
not: these 

Are far from ends of evil, scarce degrees, 
lie hath his slaughter-house at Caprex' ; 
Where he doth study murder as an art ; 
And they are dearest in his grace, that can 
Devise the deepest tortures. Thither, too. 
He hath his boys, and beauteous girls 
ta’en up 

Out of our noblest houses, the best formed, 
Best nurtured, and most modest ; what’s 
their good, 

Serves to provoke his bad. Some are§ 
allured, 

Some threatened ; others, by their friends 
detained, 

Are ravished hence, like captives, and, in 
sight 

Of their most grieved parents, dealt away 
Unto his spintries, sellaries, and slaves, 


* Cons, Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 91, ( 7 uv. 

Sat. 

t yiJ. Suet. Tib. th secessti Capremi, c. 43. 
715. yiiv. Sat. 10. 

t Tacit. Ann. Lib. vi. p. 106. Dio. Rom. 
% PTist- Lib. Ivii. p. 706. Suet. Tib, c. 62, 

44. 
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Masters of strange and new commented 
lusts. 

For which wise nature hath not left a name. 

To this (what most strikes us, and bleeding 
Rome) 

He is, with all his craft, becomell the ward 

To his own vassal, a stale catamite : 

Whom he, upon our low and suffering 
necks. 

Hath raised from excrement to side the 
gods, 

And have his proper sacrifice in Rome : 

Which Jove beholds, and yet will sooner 
rive 

A senseless oak with thunder than his 
trunk 1 

Re-enter Laco,^ with Pomponlus and 
Tvlinutius. 

Lac. These** letters make men doubtful 
what t’ expect, 

Whether his coming, or his death. 

Pom. Troth, l}oth : 

And which comes soonest, thank the gods 
for. 

Arr, List I 

Their talk is Ccesar ; I would hear all voices. 

[Arrunt. and Lepidiis stand aside, 

Min. One day, ft he’s well ; and will re- 
turn to Rome ; 

The next day, sick ; and knows not when 
to hope it. 

Lac. True ; and to-day, one of Sejanus’ 
friends 

Honoured by special writ ; and on the 
morrow 

Another punished 

Po??t. By more special writ. 

Min. This manJt receives his praises of 
Sejanus, 

A second but slight mention, a third none, 

A fourth rebukes : and thus he leaves the 
senate 

Divided and suspended, all uncertain. 

Lac. These forked tricks, I understand 
them not : 

Would he would tell us whom he loves or 
hates, 

That we might follow, without fear or 
doubt. 


§ Tacit. A nn. Lib. iv. p. 100. Suet. Tib. c. 43. 
I) Leg. Dio, Rom. Hist. Lib, Iviii. p. 7x4. 

^ De Pomfonio et Minuiio 'aid. Tacit. Ann, 
Lib. vi. 

Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii, p. 716. 
ft Dio. Rotn. Hist, Lib. Iviii, p. 7x6. 

Dio, ibid 
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Arr. Good Heliotrope ! Is this your 
holiest man ? 

Let him be yours so still ; he is my knave. 

Pom. I cannot tell, ^ Sejanus still goes on, 
And mounts, we see new statues are ad- 
vanced, 

Fresh leaves of titles, large inscriptions 
read. 

His fortune sworn by,t himself new gone 
out 

Csesar’sf colleague in the fifth consulship ; 
More altars smoke to him than all the gods : 
What would we more ? 

Arr. That the dear smoke would choke 
him. 

That would I more. 

Lep. Peace, good Arruntiiis. 

Lat. But there are§ letters come, they 
say, ev’n now, 

Which do forbid that last. 

Min. Do you hear so ? 

Lac. Yes. 

Pom. By Castor that’s the worst. 

Arr. By Pollux, best. 

Min. I did not like the sign, whenll 
Regulus, 

Whom all we know no friend unto Sejanus, 
Did, by Tiberius’ so precise command. 
Succeed a fellow in the consulship : 

It boded somewhat. 

Pom. Not a mote. His^ partner, 
Fulcmius Trio, is his own, and sure.— 

Here comes lercntius. 

Enter Terentius. 

lie can give us more. 
\Thcy zuhisper with 'Perentius. 
Lep. I’ll ne’er believe but Caesar hath 
some scent 

Of bold Sejanus’ footing. ♦♦ These cross 
points ! 

Of varying letters, and opposing consuls, 
Mingling his honours and his punishments, 
Feigning now ill, now well, tl raising Se- 
janus, 

And then depressing him, as now of late 
In all reports we have it, cannot be 
Empty of practise : 'tis Tiberius’ art. 

For having found his favourite grown too 
great, 


* I cannot telip\ i.e., I know not what to 
think of it. See p. 47 a. This phrase, of which 
the sense is now, I presume, siitficieiuly esta- 
blished, is here noticed for the last time. 


* Le^. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 96. 
t Adulationis pieni omnos ejus Foriunam 
Jurabant^ Dio. Hist, Rom. Lib. Iviii. p. 714. 


And with his greatnesstt strong ; that all the 
soldiers 

Are, with their leaders, made at his devo- 
tion; 

That almost all the senate are his creatures, 
Or hold on him their main dependencies, 
Either for benefit, or hope, or fear; 

And that himself hath lost much of his own, 
By parting unto him ; and, by th' increase 
Of his rank lusts and rages, quite disarmed 
Himself of love, or other public means, 

To dare an open contestation ; 

Plis subtilty hath chose this doubling line, 
To hold him even in: not so to fear him, 
As wholly put him out, and yet give check 
Unto his farther boldness. In mean time, 
By his employments, makes him odious 
Unto the staggering rout, whose aid in fine 
He hopes to use, as sure, who, when they 
sway, 

Bear down, o ertum all objects in thei^* way. 
Arr. You may be a Lynceus, Lepidus : 
yet I 

See no such cause, but that a politic tyrant, 
Who can so well disguise it, should have 
ta'en 

A nearer way : feigned honest, and come 
home 

To cut his throat, by law. 

Lep. Ay, but his fear 

Would ne’er be masked, allbe his vices 
were. 

Pom. His lordship then is still in grace ? 
Ter. Assure you, 

Never in more, either of grace or power. 
Po7n. The gods arc wise and just. 

Arr. I'he fiends they are, 

To suffer thee belie ’em. 

Ter. I have here 

His last and present letters, where he writes 
him, 

“The partner of his cares,” and ‘Hiis 
Sejanus.*' — 

Lac. But is that truc,§§ it is prohibited 
To sacrifice unto him ? 

Ter, Some sucli tiling 
Ciusar makes scruple of, but forbids it not; 
No more than to himself : says he could 
wish 

It were forborn to all. 


t Dio. p. 714. Suet. Tib. c. 65, 

§ Dio. Lib. Iviii. p. 718. 

II De Reg lit o cons. Dio. ibid, 
if Dio. ibid. 

Suet. Tib. c. 65. 
tt Dio. p. 726. 

It Dio. p. 714. 

§1 Dio. Hist. Rom. Lib. Iviii. p. 718. 
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Lac, Is it no other ? 

Ter, No other, on iny trust. For your 
more surety, 

Here is that letter too. 

Arr, How easily 

Do wretched men believe what they would 
have ! 

Looks this like plot? 

Lep, Noble Arrimlius, stay. 

Lac. He names him here* without his 
titles. 

-Note ! 

Arr Yes, and come off your notable 
f®ol. 1 will. 

Lac. No other than Sejanus. 

Pom. That’s but haste 
In him that writes: here he gives large 
amends. 

Mar. And wdth his own hand written? 

Pom, Yes. 

Lac, Indeed ? 

Ter. Believe it, gentlemen, Sejanus’ 
breast 

Never received more full contentments in, 
Than at this present. 

Pom. Takes lie w'c'ht I lie escape 
Of young Caligula, witli Macro? 

i'er. Faith, 

At the first air it somewhat troubled him. 

Lcp. Observe yon ? 

Arr. Nothhig ; rehlles. Till T S('e 
Sejanus struck, no sound thereof sinkes me. 

( f^x^nni Arrun. mid Lepidus. 

Pom. I like it not. I muse he would 
not attemju 

Somewhat against him in the consulship, | 
Seeing the people ’gin to favour him. 

Ter. He doth repent it now ; but he has 
employed 

Pagonianus after him :§ and he holds 
That correspondence there, with all that 
are 

Near about Cresar, as no thought can 
pass 

Without his knowledge, thence in act to 
front him. 

Pom. I gratulate the news. 

Lac. But liow comes Macro 
So in trust and favour with Caligula ? 

Pom, O, sir, he has a wife ;ll and the 
young prince 

An appetite : he can look up and spy 
Flies in the roof, when there are fleas i’ the 
bed ; 


* Dio. ibid. t Dio. p. 717. 

t Pio. p. 717. 

§ De 7 >id. Tacit. A^ni. Lib. vi. 

p. loi, alibi Pacofiiano. 


And hath a learned nose to assure his 
sleeps. , 

Who to be favoured of the rising sun, 
Would not lend little of his waning moon?^ ^ 
It is the saf'st ambition. Noble Terentius ! ^ 
Ter, The night grow’S fast upon us. At 
your service. [Exeunt„ 


ACT V. I 

SCENE 1 . — An Apartment iu Sejanus ’s ' 
Home. 

Enter Sejanus. 

Sej. Sw'ell, swell, my joys ; and faint not 
to declare 

Yourselvas as ample as your causes are. 

I did not live till iuav : tins my first hour ; 

Wherein I see my thoughts reached by my 
pow er. 

But this, and gripe my wishes. If Great 
and higk, 

I'he world knows only two, that’s Rome 
and 1. 

My roof receives me not ; 'lis air I tread ; 

And, at each step, T feel my advanced lieed 

Knock out a star in heaven 1 reared to this 1 
height, 

All my desires seem modest, poor, and 
slight, 

Tliat did before sound impudent : ’tis place, 

Not blood, discerns the noble and tlie base, j 

Is there not sometiung more than to be 
Caesar ? 

Must we rest there ? it irks f have come so 
far. 

To be so near a stay. C’aligula, 

Wouhl thou stood si slitf, and many in our 
way ! 

Winds lose their strength, when they do 
empty fly. 

Unmet of woods or buildings ; great fires 
die, 

That want their matter to withstand them ; 
so, 

It is our grief, and w ill be our loss, to 
know 

Our powTr shall want opposites ; unless 

The gods, by mixing in the cause, would 
bless 

Our fortune with their conquest. That 
were w’orth 


II Tacit, cons. Ann. Lib. vi. p. 114. 

^ De fasfu Sejani leg. Dio. Hist. Rom, Lib. 
Iviii. p. 715, et Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 96. 
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Sejanus’ strife; durst fates but bring it 
forth. 

Enter Terentius. 

Ter. Safety to great Sejanus ! 

Sej, Now, Terentius? 

Ter. Hears not my lord the wonder? 

Sej. Speak it ; no. 

Ter. I meet it violent in the people's 
mouths, 

Who run in routs to Pompey’s theatre. 

To view your statue,* which, they say, 
sends forth 

A smoke, as from a furnace, black and 
dreadful. 

Sej. Some traitor hatli put fire in : you, 
go see. 

And let the head be taken off, to look 
Wliat 'tis. \_Iixit I'erentius.f Some slave 
hath ]:)ractised an imposture 
To stir the people. — How now ! why re- 
turn you ? 

Terentius, ivith Satrius 
and Natta. 

Sat. The head,t my lord, already is 
ta'en off, 

I saw it ; and, at opening, there leapt out 
A great and monstrous serpent. 

Sij. Monstrous! why? 

Had it a beard, and horns? no heart? a 
tongue 

/ I'orked as flattery? looked it of the hue, 

1 I'o such as live in great men’s bosoms? 
was 

The spirit of it Macro’s? 

Nat. May it please 
The most divine Sejanus, in my days, 

(And by his sacred fortune, I afifirm it,) 

I have not seen a more extended, grown. 

Foul, spotted, venomous, ugly 

Sej. O, the fates I 

What a wild muster s here of attributes, 

T’ express a worm, a snake ! 

Ter. But how that should 
Come there, my lord I 
Sej. What, and you too, Terentius 1 
I think you mean to make 't a prodigy 
In your reporting. 

Ter. Can the wise Sejanus 
Think heaven hath meant it less ? 

Sej. O, superstition 1 


^ declining their way,] Turning out of 

the way. This is from the folio, 1616 : the 
quarto reads ditferting; but as declining seems 
to have been the poet’s own choice, and the 
language of that age, 1 have given it the prefe- 
rence. So the autnor of A ulicus Coquinariu\ 
speaking of Sir Walter Raleigh, when out of j 
place, says that, when it fell out to be so, he I 


Why, then the falling^ of our bed, that 
brake 

This morning, burdened with the populous 
weight 

Of our expecting clients, to salute us ; 

Or running of the cat§ betwixt our legs, 

As we set forth unto the Capitol, 

Were prodigies. 

'Ter. I think them ominous : 

And would they had not happened I As, to- 
day, 

The fate of some your servants :|( who 
declining 

Their w'ay, ^ not able, for the throng, to 
follow, 

Slipt down the Gemonies, and brake their 
necks ! 

Besides, in taking your last augury, ^ 

No prosperous bird appeared ; but croak- 
ing ravens 

Flagged up and down, and from the 
sacrifice 

Flew to the prison, where they sat all 
night, 

Beating the air with their obstreperous 
beaks ! 

I dare not counsel, but I could entreat, 
That great Sejanus would attempt the gods 
Once more with sacrifice. 

Sej. What excellent fools 
Religion makes of men ! Believes Teren- 
tius, 

If these were dangers, as I shame to think 
them, 

The gods could change the certain course 
of fate ? 

Or, if they could they w'ould, now in a 
moment, 

For a beeve's fat, or less, be bribed to 
I invert 

Those long decrees ? Then think the gods, 
like flies, 

Are to be taken with the steam of flesh, 

Or blood, diffused about their altars : 
think 

Their power as cheap as I esteem it 
small. 

Of all the throng that fill th’ Olympian 
hall, 

And, without pity, lade poor Atlas' back, 

I know not that one deity, but Fortune, 


would wisely decline himself out of the court- 
road.”— Wir a l. 


** Dio. Hist. Ro 7 n. Lib. Iviii. p. 717. 
t Dio ibid. | Dio. ibid. p. 715. 

§ Dio ibid, p 716. 11 Dio. tbtd. 

Dio ibid. 
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To whom I would throw up, in begging 
smoke, 

One grain of incense or whose ear Td buy 
With thus much oil. Her I indeed adore ; 
And keep her grateful imagef in my house, 
Sometime belonging to a Roman king, 

But now called mine, as by the better style : 
To her I care not, if, for satisfying 
Your scrupulous phant ’sies, I go offer. Bid 
Our priest prepare us honey, t milk, and 
poppy. 

His masculine odours, and night-vest- 
ments : say 

Our rites are instant ; which performed, 
you’ll see 

How vain, and worthy laughter, your fears 
be. [Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — A?! other Room in the same. 

Enter Cotta and Pomponius. 

Cot, Pomponius, whither in such speed? 
Pom, I go 

To give my lord Sejanus notice 

Cot, What? 

Pom, Of Macro. 

Cot, Is he come ? 

Pom, Entered but now 
Ibe house of Regulus.§ 

Cot, The opposite consul ! 

Pom, Some half hour since. 

Cot, And by night too ! Stay, sir ; 
ril bear you company. 

Pom, Along then. [Exeunt, 

SCENE HI. — A Room in Regulus's 
House, 

Enter Macro, Regulus, and Attendant. 

Mac, Tis Caesar’s will to have a frequent 
senate ; 

And therefore must your edict|| lay deep 
mulct 

On such as shall be absent. 

Reg, So it doth. 

Bear it my fellow consul to adscribe. 

Mac, And tell him it must early be pro- 
claimed : 

The place Apollo’s temple, T 

[Exit Attendant, 

* Gram turis. Plant, Pcenu, act I sc. i, et 
Ovid, Fast, Lib. iv. 
t Dio, Hist, Rom, Lib. Iviii, p. 717. 
t De sacris Fort uf ter , idJ. Lit. Ore, Gyr. 
Synt 17, et Stuck, lib. de Sncrif Gent. p. 48. 

I Dio, Hist. Roth. Lib. Iviii, p. 718, 
y Edicto ut plurimum sena tores in curiam 
pocatos eonstatt ex Tacit, Ahh, lab. t. et Liv, 


Reg, That’s remembered. 

Mac, And at what hour ? 

Reg, Yes. 

Mac, You do** forget 
To send one for the provost of the watch. 

Reg, I have not : here he comes. 

Enter Laco. 

Mac, Gracinus Laco, 

You are a friend most welcome ; by and by, 

I'll speak with you. You must procure 
this list 

Of the praetorian cohorts, with the names 
Of the centurions, and their tribunes. 

Reg. Ay. 

Mac, I bring you letters, ft and a health 
from Caesar. 

Lac, Sir, both come well. 

Mac. And hear you ? with your note, 
Which are the eminent men, and most of 
action. 

Reg, That shall be done you too. 

Mac, Most worthy Laco, 

Caesar salutes you. [Exit Regulus.] Con- 
sul 1 death and furies I 
Gone now 1 The argument will please you, 
sir, 

Ho ! Regulus ! The anger of the gods , 
Follow your diligent legs, and overtake 
’em, 

In likeness of the gout 1 

Re-enter Regulus, 

O, my good lord, 
We lacked you present ; I would pray you 
send 

Another to Fulcinius Trio, straight, 

To tell him you will come, and speak with 
him : 

The matter we’ll devise, to stay him there, 
While I with I^aco do surv^ the watch. 

X^Exit Regulus, 

What are your strengths, Gracinus? 

Lac, Seven cohorts. It 
Mac, You see what Caesar writes ; and— 
Gone again I 

H’ has sure a vein of mercury in his feet. 
Know you what store of the praetorian 
soldiers 

Sejanus holds about him, for his guard? 

Lib. ii. Fest,^ Pon. lib. xv. vid. Bar. BrUs, d$ 
Fonrr, Lib. i. et Lips. Sat Men ip, 

^ Dio. Rom, Hist. Lib. Ivii. p. 718, 

»» Dio. ibid, 

ft Dio, Rom, Hist. Lib. Iviii, p. 7x8, 
tt De prefectovigilumvid. Ros. Antiq, Rom, 
Lib. vii. et Dio, Rom, Hist, Lib. Iv. 
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Lac. I cannot the just number ; but I 
think 

Three centuries. 

Mac, Three ! good. 

Lac, At most not four. 

Mac. And who be those centurions? 
Lac. That the consul 
Can best deliver you. 

Mac. When he’s away ! 

Spite on his nimble industry — Gracinus, 
You find what place you hold, there, in 
the trust 
Of royal Caesar ? 

Lac. Ay, and I am 

Mac, Sir, 

The honours there proposed are but begin- 
nings 

Of his great favours, 

Lac. They are more— — 

Mac. I heal'd him 
When he did study what to add. 

Lac. My life, 

And all I hold 

Mac. You were his own first choice ! 
Which doth confirm as much as you can 
speak ; 

And will, if we succeed, make more 

Your guards 

Are seven cohorts, you say ? 

Lac, Yes. 

Mac. Those we must 
Hold still in readiness* and undischarged. 
Lac. I understand so much. But how 
it can 

Mac, Be done without suspicion, you’ll 
object? 

Re-enter Regulus. 

Reg. Whaf s that ? 

Lac. The keeping of the watch in arms, 
When morning comes. 

Mac. The senate shall be met, and set 
So early in the temple, as all mark 
Of that shall be avoided. 

Reg. If we need. 

We have commission to possess! the 
palace. 

Enlarge Prince Drusus, and make him our 
chief. 


* Dio. Rom, Hist, Lib. Iviii. p. 718. 
t Vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. vi. p. 107, it Suet. 
Tih. c. 65. 

t Pracones, Flamen, hi omnibus sacrificiis 
intertsse soUbant. Ros, Ant. Rom, Lib. iii. 
Stuck, di Sac, p. 72. 

% Ex Us, qut Flamims Curiales dicerentur, 
vid. Lil, Or^. Gyr, Synt. ij,it OnuF Panvin. 
Rom. Comment, a. 

fl Moric antiqui erat^ Prcecones froecedcrt^ 


Mac. That secret would have burnt his 
reverend mouth, 

Had he not spit it out now : by the gods, 

You carry things too Let me borrow a 

man 

Or two, to bear these That of freeing 

Drusus, 

Caesar projected as the last and utmost ; 

Not else to be remembered. 

Enter Servants. 

Reg, Here are servants. 

Mac. These to Arruntius, these to Lepi- 
dus. 

This bear to Cotta, this to Latiaris. 

If they demand you of me, say I have ta’en 

Fresh horse, and am departed. [Exeunt 
Servants.] You, my lord, 

To your colleague, and be you sure to hold 
him 

With long narration of the new iresh 
favours. 

Meant to Sejanus, his great patron ; I, 

With trusted Laco, here, are for the 
guards : 

Then to divide. For night hath many 

eyes, 

Whereof, though most do sleep, yet some 
are spies. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV.— ^ Sacelhim (or Chapel) 
in Sejanus’s House, 

Enter Proecones,! Flamen,} Tubicines, 
Tibicines, Ministri, Sejanus, Terentius, 
Satrius, Natta, b^c. 

Free, 11 “ Be all profane far hence ; fly, 
fly far off : 

Be absent far; far hence be all profane V* 
[Tub. and Tib.^ sound while the 
Flamen washeth. 

Fla, We have been faulty, but repent us 
now. 

And bring pure** hands, pure vestmentai, 
and pure minds. 

1 Min, Pure vessels. 

2 Min, And pure offerings. 

3 Min. Garlands pure. 


et sacris arcere profanos. Cons. Briss. Ross. 
Stuck. Lil. Gyr, &c. 

*0 Observatum antiquis invenimus, ut qui 
rem divinam facturus erat, lautus, ac mundus 
accederet, et ad suas levandas culpas, se imjpru 
mis reunt dicere soli turn, et noxce poenitutsse. 
Lil. Gjn^. Synt. 17. 

** in sacris puras manus, ^uras vesies,pura 
vasa, ^sr*c, antiqui desiderahunt ; ut ex rirg. 
Plant. Tibul. Ovid. ^c. plurihus locis constat. \ 
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Fla, Bestow your garlands :* and, with j 
reverence, place j 

The vervin on the altar. | 

Pr<z, Favourt your tongues. I 

\While they sound again, X the Flamen 
takes of the honey with his Jinger, 
and tastes, then ministers to all the 
rest: so of the 7 nilk\ in an earthen 
vessel, he deals about ; which done, 
he sprinkleth upon the altar, milk ; 
then imposeth the ho7iey, a^/d 
kindleth his gums, a /id after cens- 
ing about the altar, flaccth his 
censer thereon, into which they put 
several branchesW of poppy, a/id the 
music ceasing, proceeds. 

Fla, “ Great mother Fortune, ^ queen of 
human state, 

Rectress of action, arbi tress of fate, 

To whom all sway, all power, all empite 
bows. 

Be present, and propitious to our vows T 
Free, Favour*^ it with your tongues. 
Min, Be present, and propitious to our 
vows! 

Omnes. Accept our offering,!! and be 
pleased, great goddess. 

Ter. See, see, tlie image stirs 1 
Sat, And turns away ! 

Nat, Fortune!! averts her face 1 
Fla. Avert, you gods, 
llie prodigy. Still! still! some pious rite 
We have neglected. Yet, heaven be ap- 
peased, 

And be all tokens false and void, that speak 
Thy present wrath ’ 

Sej. Be thou dumb, scrupulous priest : 
And gather up thyself, with tlu^se thy wares, 
Which I, in spight of thy blind mistress, or 


1 I be hrone^hf in do 

A peevish giglot, . J O/tgot is a wanton 
girl : so Shakspeare ; 

** Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of agi^lot wench.” — Whal. 

* A Hus ritus sertis aras coronaret et verbe- 
nas imponere. 

t Hujusmodi verbis silentium imperatuin 
fuisse constat. Vid. Sen. in lib. de brafa vita. 
Sera, et Don, ad eum versnm, Lib. v. rJ^dteid : 

** Ore favete omnes, et cingite tempo^a ramis.'* 

t Voenhatur hie ritiis Libatio, L'gr Rosin, 
Ant. Lib. iii. Bar. Brisson. de form. Lib. i. 
Stuchium de Sacrif. et Lil. Synt. 17 
§ In sacris Fortunes lacte non vino libahnnt. 
iiidem test. T alia sacrificia aoiva et vri<^d\t.a 

dicta. Hoc est sobria, et vino car* en fin. 

^ Hoc reddert erat et litare, id est propitiare. 


Thy juggling mystery, religion, throw 
j Thus scorned on the earth. 

[Overturns the statue and the altar. 
Nay, hold thy look 
Averted till I woo thee turn again ; 

[ And thou shalt stand to all posterity, 

The eternal game and laughter, with thy 
neck 

Writhed to thy tail, like a ridiculous cat. 
Avoid these fumes, these superstitious 
lights, 

And all these cosening ceremonies ; you, 

Your pure and spiced conscience 1 

[Exeunt all but Sejauus, Terent. 
Satri. and Natta. 

I, the slave 

And mock of fools, scorn on rny worthy 
head ! 

That have been titled§§ and adored a god. 
Yea sacrificedllll unto, myself, 111 Rome, 

No less than Jove : and I be brought to do' 

A peevish giglot,rites ! perhaps the thought 
And .shame of that, made Fortune turn her 
face, 

Knowing herself the lesser deity, 

And but my servant. — Bashful queen, if so, 
Sejanus thanks thy modesty, \\dio’s that? 

Enter Pomponius and Minutius.^^ 

Pom, His fortune suffers, till he hears i 
my news : j 

I have waited here too long. Macro, my ! 

lord j 

Sej, Speak lower and withdraw. 1 

[Takes him aside. 

Ter. Are these things true ? I 

Min. Thousands are gazing at it in the * ** 
streets. I 


et votum impetrare ; secundum Nonium Mar' 
celluni. Lilare enim Mac. Lib. iii. c. 5, explkat, 
sacrificio facto placare 7tumen. J/i quo sens, 
leg. apud Plant. Senec. Suet. Ib^c. 

//is solemnibus preefationibus in sacris 
utebantur. 

** Quibus, in clausu, populus velcoetus a pree^ 
conibus favere jubebatur ; id est, bona verba 
fari. Palis enim altera hujus forma' inierpre- 
tatio aptid Briss. Lib. i. extat. Ovid. Lib. i, 
F'ast, Linguis animisque favete. Mt Me tarn. 
Lib. XV. 

** Piumque 

ARneadhe prtestant et mente, et voce favorem/* 

ft Solennis formula in donis cuivis nomiui 
ojferendis. 

!! Leg. Dio. Rom. Hist, Lib. Iviii. p. 717, de 
hoc sacrificio. 

§§ Taxit. Ann. ILih. iv. p. 96. 

nil Dio. Lib. Iviii. p. 716. 

De Minutio vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib, vi 


SCENE IV.] 


SEJANUS. 


Scj. Wliat'sthat? 

Ter, Minutiiis tells us here, my lord, 


Whom fates have let go on, so far in 
breath, 


That a new head being set upon your Unchecked or unreproved? I,§ that did 
statue, help 

A rope* is since found wreathed about it ! To fell the lofty cedar of the world 


But nowt a fiery meteor in the form 
Of a great ball was seen to roll along 


Germanicus ; that at one strokell cut down 
Drusus, that upright elm ; withered his 


The troubled air, where yet it hangs un- Laid Silius^ and Sabinus,** two strong 
perfect, oaks. 

The amazing wonder of the multitiul(‘ ! Flat on the earth; besides those other 
Sej. No more. That Macro's come, is shrubs, 
more than all I Cordusff and Sosia,tt Claudia Pulchra,§5 

Ter, Is Macro come ? Furniiis and Galliis, II i| which I have grubbed 

Pom. I saw him. up; 

Ter. Where? with whom? And since, have set my axe so strong and 

Pom. With Regulus. deep 

Sej. Terentius I Into tlie root of spreading Agrippine 

Ter, My lord. Lopt off and scattered her proud branches, 

Sej. Send for the tribunes, t w^e will Nero, 

straight have up Drusus ; and Caius*** too, although re- 

More of the soldiers for our guard. [Exit planted. 

Ter.] Minutius, If you will. Destinies, that after all, 

We pray you go for Cotta, Latiaris, I faint now ere I touch my period, 

Trio the consul, or what senators You are but cruel; and I already have 

You know are sure, and ours. [Exit Min.] done 

You, my good Natta, Things great enough . All Rome hath been 

For Laco, provost of the watch. [Exit my slave ; 

Nat.] Now, Satrius, The senate sate an idle looker on. 


oaks. 

Flat on the earth ; besides those other 
shrubs, 

Cordusft and Sosia,tt Claudia Pulchra,§5 

Furniiis and Galliis,|li| which I have grubbed 
up; 

And since, have set my axe so strong and 
deep 

Into tlic root of spreading Agrippine 

Lopt off and scattered her proud branches, 
Nero, 

Drusus; and Caius*** too, although re- 
planted. 

If you will. Destinies, that after all, 

I faint now ere I touch my period, 

You are but cruel; and I already have 
done 

Things great enough . All Rome hath been 
my slave ; 

The senate sate an idle looker on. 


The time of proof comes on ; arm all our And witness of my power ; when I have 


servants, 


blushed 


And without tumult. [Exit Sat.] You, More to command than it to suffer: all 


Pomponius, 


The fathers have sate ready and prepared, 


Hold some good correspondence with the To give me empire, temples, or their 


consul : 


throats, 


Attempt him, noble friend. [Exit Pomp.] When I w'ould ask ’em ; and, what crowns 


These things begin 


the top, 


To look like dangers, now, worthy my Rome, senate, people, all the world have 
fates. seen 


Fortune, I see thy worst : let doubtful Jove 
states, s 

And things uncertain hang upon thy w ill ; ’Tis t 
Me surest death shall render certain still. c 


my equal ; C'msar 


second. 

’Tis tlum your malice, Fates, who, but your 
own, 


Yet, why is now my thought turned toward linvy and fear to have any power long 


death, 


known. 


^ That at on^ stroke cut do-wn 

Drusus, that upright ebn ; withered his 
vine.] As Drusus is here called an dm, his wife 
Livia, by a very elej^ant and easy metaphor, is 
termed his vine. The w'hole description is a 
beautiful allegory, animated with the most 
sublime spirit of true poetry. — W hal. 

Beaumont and Fletcher have closely imitated, 
or rather copied, this passage in the False Ofte. 

• Die. Hist Rom. Lib. Iviii. p. 717. 
t Vid. Senec. Nat Quest. Lib. i. c. i. 
j Dio. Hist Rom. Lib. Iviii. p. 718. 

I Vid. Tacit Ann. Lib. i. p. 23. 


II Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. pp. 74, 75, et Dio. 
Lib. Ivii. p, 70p. 

^ Tacit. Lib. iv, p. 79. 

** Ibid. p. 94. 

ft De Cretmit. Cor. vid. Dio. Rom. Hist 
Lib. Ivii. p. 710. Tacit. Ann. L,ih. iv. p. 83. 
tt De Sosia. Tacit. Ann. Lib. iv. p. 94. 

§§ De Clau. et Fumio, queere Tacit. Ann, 
Lib. iv. p. 89. 

III! De Gallo, Tacit, Lib. iv. p. 95, tt Duh 
Lib. Iviii. p. 713. 

De Agr. Ner. et Dru, leg. Suet. 
cap. 53, 4. 

De Caio. eons. Dio. Lib. Iviii. p. 727. 


390 


SEJANUS. 


[ACT V. 


SCENE V. — A Room in the same. 
Enter Terentius and Tribunes. 

Ter, Stay here: I’ll give his lordship 
you are come. 

Enter Minutius, with Cotta and Latiaris, 
Min, Marcus Terentius, pray you tell 
my lord 

Here’s Cotta, and Latiaris. 

Ter, Sir, I shall. \Exit, 

Cot, My letter is the very same with 
yours ; 

Only requires me to be present there, 

And give my voice to strengthen his design. 
Lat, Names he not what it is ? 

Cot, No, nor to you. 

Lat, Tis strange and singular doubtful I 
Cot, So it is. 

It may be all is left to lord Sejanus, 

Enter Natta and Gracinus Laco. 

Nat. Gentlemen, where's my lord ? 

Tri, We wait him here. 

Cot, The provost Laco ! what’s the news? 
IM, My lord 

E7ikr Sejanus. 

Se], Now, my right dear, noble, and 
trusted friends, 

How much I am a captive to your kindness! 
Most worthy Cotta, Latiaris, Laco, 

Your valiant hand ; and, gentlemen, your 
loves, 

I wish I could divide myself unto you ; 

Or that it lay within our narrow powers, 
To satisfy for so enlarged bounty. 

Gracinus, we must pray you, hold your 
guards 

Unquit when morning comes. Saw you 
the consul ? ^ 

Min, Trio will presently be here, my 
lord. 

Cot, They are but giving order* for the 
edict, 

To warn the senate? 

Sej, How I the senate ? 

Lac, Yes. 

This morning in Apollo’s temple— 

Cot, We 

Are charged by letter to be there, my lord. 
Sej, By letter I pray you let’s see. 

Lat, Knows not his lordship ? 

CoU It seems so ! 

Sej, A senate warned I without my know- 
ledge! 

And on this sudden I Senators by letters 
Required to be there I who brought these ? 


Cot. Macro. 

Sej. Minetenemy! and when? 

Cot. This midnight, 

Sej. Time, 

With eveiy other circumstance, doth give 

It hath some strain of engine in ’t ! — How 
now? 

Enter Satrius. 

Sat. My lord, Sertorius Macro is without. 

Alone, and prays t' have private con- ^ 
terence 

In business of high nature with your lord- 
ship, 

He says to me, and which regards you 
much. 

Sej. Let him come here. 

Sat. Better, my lord, withdraw: 

You will betray what store and strength of 
friends 

Are now about you ; which he comes to 
spy. 

Sej. Is he not armed ? 

Sat. We’ll search him. 

Sej. No ; but take. 

And lead him to some room, where you 
concealed 

May keep a guard upon us. S^Exit Sat.] 
Noble Laco, 

You are our trust ; and till our own co- 
horts 

Can be brought up, your strengths must 
be our guard. I 

Now, good Minutius, honoured Latiaris, | 
[//i? salutes them humbly. 

Most worthy and my most unwearied 
friends ; 

I return instantly. \^Exit, 

Lat. Most worthy lord I 

Cot. His lordship is turned instant kind, 
methinks ; 

I have not observed it in him heretofore. 

1 Tri. ’Tis true, and it becomes him 
nobly. 

Min. I 

Am wrapt withal. 

2 Tri. By Mars, he has my lives, 

Were they a million, for this only grace. 

Lac, Ay, and to name a man I 

Lat. As he did me I 

Min, And me ! 

Lai. Who would not spend his life and 
fortunes 

To purchase but the look of such a lord ? 

Lac. He that would nor be lord’s fool, 
nor the world’s* [Aside* 


* Vid. Dio. Rom. Hist, Lib. IviiL p* 7x9. 
t Dio, Lib. Iviii, p, 718. 



SCENE VI.] 


SEJANUS. 


zn 


SCENE VI. — Another Room in the same. 

Enter Sejanus, Macro, and Satrius. 

Sej, Macro !♦ most welcome, a most 
'•^veted friend ! 

Let me enjoy my longings. When arrived 
you? 

mac. Aboutf the noon of night. ^ 

Sej. Satrius, give leave. [Exit Sat. 
Mac, I have been, since I came, with 
both the consuls, 

On a particular design from Caesar. 

Sej. How fares it with our great and 
royal master ? 

Mac. Right plentifully well ; as with a 
prince 

That still holds outt the great proportion 
Of his large favours, where his judgment 
hath 

Made once divine election : like the god 
That wants not, nor is wearied to bestow 
Where merit meets his bounty, as it doth 
In you, already the most happy, and ere 
The sun shall climb the south, most high 
Sej anus. 

Let not my lord be amused.'-^ For to this 
end 

Was I by Caesar sent for to the isle. 

With special caution to conceal my journey; 

L And thence had my dispatch as privately 
1 Again to Rome ; charged to come here by 
I night ; 

f And only to the consuls make narration 
Of his great purpose ; that the benefit 
I Might come more full, and striking, by how 
i much 

It was less looked for, or aspired by you. 
Or least informed to the common thought. 
Sej, What may this be ? part of myself, 
dear Macro, 

If good, speak out; and share with your 
Sejanus. 

Mac, If bad, I should for ever loathe 
myself 

To be the messenger to so good a lord, 

^ About the noon of night. ^ This poetical ex- 
pression, though now common by general use, 
seems to have been first introduced into our 
language by Jopson. And he appears to have 
been diffident of the reception it might meet 
with, or whether the licence he had taken would 
be approved by custom. For he refers us in the 
margin of the quarto to the author of whom he 
borrowed it. — W hal, 

I have not, anymore than Wballey, been able 
^ to find an earlier instance of the use of this phrase. 

It was speedily adopted, however, by Drayton, 
, Crasbaw, and Herrick. Milton, wno resorted to 
j VOL I. 


I do exceed my instractions to acquaint 
Your lordship with thus much ; but tis my 
venture 

On your retentive wisdom : and because 
I would no jealous scruple should molest 
Or rack your peace of thought. For I as- 
sure 

My noble lord, no senator yet knows 
The business meant : though all by several 
letters 

Are warned to be there, and give their 
voices, 

Only to add unto the state and grace 
Of what is purposed. 

Sej. You take pleasure, Macro, 

I.ike a coy wench, in torturing your lover. 
What can be worth this suffering ? 

Mac. Tliat which follows, 

The tiibunitial§ dignity and power: 

Both which Sejanus is to have this day 
Conferred upon him, and by j)ublic senate. 
Sej. Fortune be mine again! thou hast 
satisfied 

For thy suspected loyalty. [Aside, 

Mac. My lord, 

I have no longer time, the day approacheth, 
And I must back to Cresar. 

Sej. Where’s Caligula ? 

Mac. That I forgot to tell your lordship* 
Why, 

Ho lingers yonder about Capreoe, 
Disgraced; Tiberius hath not seen him 
yet : 

He needs would thrust himself to go with 
me, 

Against my wish or will; but I have quitted 
Ills forward trouble, with as tardy note 
As my neglect or silence could afford him. 
Your lordship cannot now command me 
aught, 

Because I take no knowledge that I saw 
you ; 

But I shall boast to live to serve your lord- 
ship : 

And so take leave. 

Sej. Honest and worthy Macro; 

Jonson for poetical expressions upon all occa- 
sions, could not miss this ; though his editors, as 
usual, make no mention of his obligation to our 
author. 

2 Let not my lord < 5 ^ amused.] i.e., amazed. 
Sec the A Ichemist, 

* Dio. Hist. Rom. Lib. Iviii. p. 78. 
t Meridies noctis^ Varr, Marcipor. vid. Non, 
Mar. cap. vi. 

X Dio, Lib. Iviii. p. 78. 

$ Dio. Lib. Iviii. p. 78, vid. Suet, de ofpreet. 
Sejan, Tib, c. 65. 


SEJANUS. 


Your love and friendship. [^ExU Macro.] 
Who’s there ? Satrius, 

Attend my honourable friend forth. — O I 
How vain and vile a passion is this fear, 
What base uncomely things it makes men 
do I 

Suspect their noblest friends, as I did this, 
Flatter poor enemies, entreat their servants, 
Stoop, court, and catch at the benevolence 
Of creatures unto whom, within this hour, 

I would not have vouchsafed a quarter- 
look, 

Or piece of face I By you that fools call 
gods. 

Hang all the sky with your prodigious 
signs. 

Fill earth with monstenK drop the scorpion 
down, 

Out of the zodiac, or the fiercer lion, 

Shake off the loosened globe from her long 
hinge, 

Roll all the world in darkness, and let 
loose 

The enraged winds to turn up groves and 
towns 1 

When I do fear again, let me be struck 
With forked fire, and unpitied die : 

Who fears, is worthy of calamity. 

SCENE VII. — Another Room in the 
same. 

Enter Terentius, Minutius, Laco, Cotta, 
Latiaris, and Pomponius ; Regulus, 
Trio, and others^ on dljjerent sides, 

Pom, Is not my lord here ? 

Ter, Sir, he will be straight. 

Cot, What news, Fulcinius Trio? 

Tri, Good, good tidings; 

But keep it to yourself. My lord Sejanus 
Is to receive this day in open senate 
The tribimitial dignity. 

Cot, Is 't true ? 

Tri, No words, not to your thought: 

but, sir, believe it. 

Lat, What says the consul ? 

Cot, Speak it not again : 

He tells me that to-day my lord Sejanus 

Tri, I must entreat you, Cotta, on your 
honour 

Not to reveal it. 

Cot, On my life, sir. 

Lat, Say. 

Cot, Is to receive the tribunitial power. 
But, as you are an honourable man, 


^ Dio, Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii. p. 718. 
t Dio, Rom. Hist, Lib. Iviii. p. 718. 


[act V. I 

Let me conjure you not to utter it ; ) 

For it is trusted to me with that bond. 

Lat. I am Harpocrates. 

Ter, Can you assure it ? 

Pom, The consul told it me ; but keep A 
it close. 

Af/n, Lord Latiaris, what's the news? 

Lat. I’ll tell you; 

But you must swear to keep it secret. 

Sejanus, i 

Sej. I knew the Fates had on their dis- 
taff' left 

More of our thread, than so. 

Reg. Hail, great Sejanus ! 

Tri. Hail, the most* honoured I 

Cot. Happy I 

I,af. High S(‘Janus ! 

Sej. Do you bring prodigies too? 

Tri. May all presage 

Turn to those lair cliects, whereof we 
bring 

Your lordship news. 

I'^eg. May’t please my lord withdraw. 

Sej. Yes : — 1 will speak with you anon. 

[ To some that stand by. 

Ter. My lord, 

What is your pleasure for the tribunes ? 

Sej. Why, 

Let them be thanked and sent away. 

Alin. My lord 

Lac. Will’t please your lordship to com- 
mand me 

Sej. No: 

You are troublesome. 

Min. I'he moodf is changed. 

Tri. Not speak, 

Nor look ! 

Lac. Ay, he is wise, will make him 
friends 

Of such who never love but for their ends. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE VIII. — A Space before the Temple 
of Apollo, 

Enter Arruntius and Lepidus, divers 
Senators passing by them, 

Arr, Ay, go, make haste; take heed 
you be not last 

To tender your All Hailt in the wide hall 
Of huge Sejanus : run a lictor’s pace : 

Stay not to put your robes on ; but away 
With the pale troubled ensigns of great 
friendship 


X AvCf matutina vox salut anti propria ^ apud 
Romanos f vid, JSriss, deform.hih. viii. 




SCENE X.] 


SEJANUS. 


Stamped in your face 1* Now, Marcus 
Lepidus, 

You still believe your former augury ! 
Sejanus must go downward ! You perceive 
His wane approaching fast ! 

Lep. Believe me, Lucius, 

I wonder at this rising. 

Arr. Ay, and that we 
Must give our suffrage to it. You will say, 
It is to make his fall more steep and 
grievous : 

It may be so. But think it, they that can 
With idle wishes 'say to bring back time : 
In cases desperate, all hope is crime. 

See, see I what troops of his officious 
friends 

Flock to salute my lord, and start before 
My great proud lord ! to get a lord-like nod! 
Attend my lord unto the senate-house ! 
Bring back my lord ! like servile ushers, 
make 

Way for my lord I proclaim his idol lord- 
ship, 

More than ten criers, or six noise ol 
trumpets ! 

Make legs, kiss hands, and take a scattered 
hair 

From my lord's eminent shoulder I [San- 
quinius and Haterius pass over the 
See, Snnquinius* 

With his slow belly, and his dropsy ! look. 
What toiling haste he makes I yet here's 
another 

Retarded with the gout, will be afoi'c liim. 
Get thee Liburniant porters, thou gross 
fool. 

To bear thy obsequious fatness, like thy 
peers. 

They are met ! the gout returns, and his 
great carriaf^e. 

[Lictors, Regulus, Trio, Sejanus, 
Satrius, and many other Senators 
pass over the stage. 

Lid, Give way, make place, room for 
the consul ! 

San, Hail, 

Hail, great Sejanus ! 

Hat, Hail, my honoured lord 1 


Arr. We shall be marked anon, for our 
not Hail. 

Lep, That is already done. 

Arr, It is a note^ 

Of upstart greatness, to observe and watch 
For these poor trifles, which the noble mind 
Neglects and scorns. 

Lep. Ay, and they think themselves 
Deeply dishonoured where they are omitted. 
As if they were necessities^ that helped 
To the perfection of their digpiities ; 

And hate the men that but refrain them. 
Arr. Ol 

There is a farther cause of hate. Their 
breasts 

Are guilty that we know their obscure 
springs. 

And base beginnings ; thence the anger 
grows. 

On. Follow. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IX . — Another Part of the same. 

Better Macro and Laco. 

Mac. When all are entered, shutj the 
temple doors ; 

And bring your guards up to the gate. 

Lac, I will. 

Mac, If you shall hear commotion in the 
senate, 

Present yourself : and charge on any man 
Shall offer to come forth. 

Lac, I am instructed. [ExeunU 

SCENE X . — The Temple of Apollo, 

Enter Haterius, Trio, Sanquinius, Cotta, 
Regulus, Sejanus, Poniponius, Latiaris, 
Lepidus, Arruntius, and divers other 
Senators ; Praecones and Lictores. 

Hat. How well his lordship looks to- 
day ! 

Tri. As if 

He had been bom, or made for this hour's 
state. 

Cot. Your fellow consul's come about, 
methinks? 


^ Much of this speech is copied from Juvenal : 

** Vocantur 

Ergo in concilium Proceres^ quos oderat ille^ 
In Quorum facie tniserce magneeque sedebat 
Pallor amicitiee I * — Sat. iv. v, 73. Whal. 

* It is a noUf &c.l This excellent maxim is 
expressed with great force and beauty. It 
proves Jonson to he a keen observer of men and 

manners. 


* De Saftquinio vid. Tacit. Ann. Lib. vi, et 
de HatcriOy ibid. 

t Ex Liburniay magnre et procerte statura 
fnittebantuTy qui erant Eom. Lecticarii ; test, 
Juv. Sat. ill. V, 240 ; 

** Turba cedente vehetur 
Dives, et ingen ti curret super ora Lihurno,** 

t Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii. 

I Dio. ibid. p. 718. 





SEJANUS. 


[act V, 


7W. Ay, he is wise. 

San. Sejanus trusts him well. 

Tri. Sejanus is a noble, bounteous* 
lord. 

/fat. He is so, and most valiant. 

Lat, And most wise. 

I Sen. He’s everything. 

Lat. Worthy of all, and more 
Than bounty can bestow. 

Tri. This dignity 
Will make him worthy. 

Pom. Above Caesar. 

San. Tut, 

Caesar is but the rectort of an isle, 

He of the empire. 

Tri. Now he will have power 
More to reward than ever. 

Cot. Let us look 

We be not slackt in giving him our voices, i 
Lat. Not I. I 

San. Nor I. 

Cot. The readier we seem 
To propagate his honours, will more bind 
His thoughts to ours. 

//at. 1 think right with your lordship ; 

It is the way to have us hold our places. 
San. Ay, and get more, 

Lat. More office and more titles. 

Pom. I will not lose the part I hope to 
share 

In these his fortunes, for my patrimony. 
Lat. See how Arruntius sits, and Le- 
pidus I 

Tri. Let them alone, they will be marked 
anon. 

1 Sen. ril do with others. 

2 Sen. So will I. 

3 Sen. And I. 

Men ^ow not in the state but as they are 
planted 

Warm in his favours. 

Cot. Noble Sejanus! 

//at. Honoured Sejanus ! 

Lat. Worthy and great Sejanus I 
Arr. Gods 1 how the sponges open and 
take in, 

And shut again 1 look, look I is not he 
blest 

That gets a seat in eye-reach of him? 
more 

That comes in ear, or tongue-reach ? O 
but most, 


* Vi^ acclamation, Senat. Dio. Rom. Hist. 
lab. Iviii. p. 719. 
t Dio. p. 715. 
t Dio. p. 719. 

i Pid. Brinonium eli fmnuL Lib. 11 ot 
Li/iimm Sat. Meni/. 


Can claw his subtle elbow, or with a buz 
Fly-blow his ears ? 

Prcet. Proclaim the senate’s peace. 

And give last summons by the edict. 

Pres. Silence! 

In name of Caesar, and the senate, silence ! 

‘‘Memmius Regulus, and Fulcinius 
Trio,} consuls, these present kalends of 
June, with the first light, shall hold a 
senate, in the temple of Apollo Palatine :|} 
all that are fathers, and are registered 
fathers, that have right of entering the 
senate, we warn or command you be fre- 
quently present, take knowledge the busi- 
ness is the commonwealths: whosoever is 
absent, his fine or mulct will be taken, his 
excuse will not be taken." 

Tri. Note who are absent, and record 
their names. 

Peg. Fathers conscript, T may what I am 
I to utter 

I Turn good and happy for the common- 
wealth I 

And thou, Apollo, in whose holy house 
, We here are met, inspire us all with truth, 
And liberty of censure to our thought I 
The majesty of great Tiberius Caesar 
Propounds to this grave senate, the be- 
stowing 

Upon the man he loves, honoured Sejanus, 
The tribunitial** dignity and power: 

Here are his letters, signed with his signet. 
What pleasethtt now the fathers to be done ? 
Sen. Read, read them, open, publicly 
read them. 

Cot. Caesar hath honoured his own great- 
ness much 

In thinking of this act. 

Tri. It was a thought 
Happy, and worthy Coesar. 

Lat. And the lord 

As worthy it, on whom it is directed I 
Hat. Most worthy I 
San. Rome did never boast the virtue 
That could give envy bounds, but his : Se- 
janus — 

1 Sen. Honoured and noble I 

2 Sen. Good and great Sejanus ! 

Arr. O, most tame slavery, and fierce 
flatteiy I 
Pres. Silence! 


Falaiinm^ a monte Palatine dictus. 
Solemnis^cefatioconsuluminrelatioHihmt. 
Dio. p. 718. 

y/d. Suet. Tih. cap. 65. 
tt Alia formula solemnio, vid. BrUs. lib. IL 
4 t Dio. p. 7x9. 
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** Tiberius Caesar to the Senate greeting. 

If you, conscript* fathers, with your 
children, be in health, it is abundantly 
well: we with our friends here are so. The 
care of the commonwealth, howsoever we 
are removed in person, cannot be absent 
to our thought ; altliough, oftentimes, even 
to princes most present, the truth of their 
own affairs is hid ; than which nothing falls 
out more miserable to a state, or makes the 
art of governing more difficult. But since 
it hath been our easeful happiness to enjoy 
both the aids and industry of so vigilant a 
senate, we profess to have been the more 
indulgent to our pleasures, not as being 
careless of our office, but rather secure of 
the necessity. Neither do these common 
rumours of many, and infamous libels pub- 
lished against our retirement, at all afflict us ; 
being born more out of men's ignorance than 
their malice : and will, neglected, find their 
own grave quickly ; whereas, too sensibly 
acknowledged, it would make their obloquy 
ours. Nor do we desire their authors, though 
found, be censured, since in a freet state, as 
ours, all men ought to enjoy both their 
minds and tongues free.” 

Arr, I'he lapwing, the lapwing 

“Yet in things which shall worthily and 
more near concern the majesty of a prince, 
we shall fear to be so unnaturally cruel to 
our own fame, as to neglect them. True 
it is, conscript fathers, that we have raised 
Sejanus from obscure, and almost unknown 
gentry,” 

Sen, How, how! 

* ‘ to the highest and most conspicuous point 
of greatness, and, we hope, descrvingly ; 
yet not without danger: it being a most 
bold hazard in that sovereign who, by his 


^ Tke lajf>wingy I] Sec p. 246. 

The lapwing is said to cry out at a distance 
from her nest, in order to draw the searchers 
away from her young. This is what Shakspeare 
calls, “crying, tongue far from heart;** as 
Tiberius does nere : and indeed our old writers 
are full of allusions to the same practice. Thus, 
in the Ploughman's Tale: 

“ And lafwtngesy that wel conith lie.'' 

Again : “You resemble the lafwin^y who cricth 
most where her nest is not^ — Ltnguay act iL 
sc. 3. 

And in the Old Law : 

“ He has the lapwinPs cunning, I’m afraid, 
That cries most when farthist from the 

nest"* 


? 

I 

particular love to one, dares adventure the 
hatred of all his other subjects.” 

Arr, This touches ; the blood turns. 

“ But we affy in your loves and understand- 
ings, and do no way suspect the merit of 
our Sejanus, to make our favours offensive 
to any.” 

Sen, 01 good, good. 

“ Though we could have wished his zeal 
had run a calmer course against Agrippina 
and our nephews, howsoever the openness 
of their actions declared them delinquents ; 
and that he would have remembered no 
innocence is so safe, but itrejoiceth to stand 
in the sight of mercy: the use of which in 
us he hath so quite taken away toward 
them, by his loyal fury, as now our cle- 
mency would be thought but wearied 
cruelty, 2 if we should offer to exercise it.” 

Arr, I thank him ; there I looked fc^ 't. 

A good fox I 

“Some there be that wouldj interpret this 
his public severity to be particular ambi- 
tion ; and that, under a pretext of service 
to us, he doth but remove his own lets : 
alleging the strengths he hath made to him- 
self, by tlie pi*cetorian soldiers, by his fac- 
tion in court and senate, by the offices he 
holds himself, and confers on others, his 
popularity and dependents, his urging and 
almost diiving us to this our unwilling re- 
tirement, and, lastly, his aspiring to be 
our son-in-law.” 

Sen, This is strange I 

Arr, I shall anon believe your vultures, 
Marcus.^ 

“ Your wisdoms, conscript fathers, are able 
to examine, and censure these suggestions. 

But were they left to our absolving voice, 
we durst pronounce them, as we think them, 
most malicious.” 


* Onr clemcjicy would be thought but wearied 
cruelty,] Ego vero clementiam non voco lassam 
cmdelitaiejn. Senec. de Clemen. Lib. i. c. it, 
— Whal. 

* / shall anent, believe your vultures, Afar- 
cuS;] i.e., your augury, what you conjectured. 
Lepidus, in a former scene, had foretold the 
downfall of Sejanus. 


* Solenne exordium epistolary apud Romanos, 
cons, Briss, de formul. Lib. viii. 

t Firmus et patiefts subinde jactahat, in 
civitate liberay litt^am mentemque Uteras 
esse debere. Suet. Tib. c. 38. 

\ De hoc epist, vid, Dio, Rom, Hist lib* 
Iviii p. St Jusf, Sat x. 
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Sin. O, he has restored all ; list 1 

“Yet are they offered to be averred, and 
on the lives of the informers. What we 
should say, or rather what we should 
not say, lords of the senate, if this be 
true, our gods and goddesses confound 
us if we know!^ Only we must think, 
we have placed our benefits ill ; and 
conclude, that in our choice, either we 
were w^anting to the gods, or the gods 
to us." \_The Senators shift their places. 

Arr. The place grows hot ; they shift. 

“ We have not been covetous, honourable 
fathers, to change ; neither is it now any 
new lust that alters our aftection, or old 
loathing ; but those needful jealousies of 
state, that warn wiser princes hourly to 
provide their safety;^ and do teach them 
how learned a thing it is to beware of the 
humblest enemy ; much more of those great 
ones, whom their own employed favours 
have made fit for their fears." 

1 Sen. Away. 

2 Sen. Sit farther. 

Cot. Let’s remove 

A rr. Gods ! how the leaves drop off, 
this little wind ! 

“We therefore desire, that the office he 
holds be first seized by the senate ; and 

himself suspended from all exercise of place 
or power " 

Sen. How I 

San. [Thtmsting by."] By your leave. 

Arr. Come, porpoise;^ where s Haterius? 
His gout keeps him most miserably constant 1 
Your dancing shews a tempest. 

SeJ. Read no more. 

JReg. Lords of the senate, hold your 
seats : rend on. 

SeJ, T hese letters they are forged. 

Peg. A guard ! sit still. 

Ejiter Laco, with the Guards. 

Arr. Here’s change ! 

Reg. Bid silence, and read forward. 

PrcB. Silence — “and himself suspended 
from all exercise of place or power, but till 
due and mature trial be made of his inno- 
cency, which >et we can faintly apprehend 
the necessity to doubt. If, conscript fathers, 
to your more searching wisdoms, there 
shall aj)pear farther cause — or of farther 
proceeding, either to seizure of lands, 
goods, or more— it is not our power lliat 
shall limit your authority, or our favour 
that must corrupt your justice : either were 
dishonourable in you, and both uncha- 
ritable to ourself. We would willingly* be 

1 What W€ should say^ or rather 'ivhat we 
should not sayt lords of the se?tate^ if this be 
true, our gods and goddesses confound us if 'ur 
know!} Juvenal styles the letter which Tiberius 
lent to the senate, verbosa et grand is ebistola ; 
and this before us is agreeable to that character. 
So far the judgment of Jonson is evitlent 
enough: but it seems to have failed him when 
he inserted the words above as a part of this ! 
^istle. They arc to be found, indeed, both in 
Tacitus and Suetonius ; and are very remarkable 
in themselves : but they arc reported, which 
makes thein still more remarkable, to have been 
the beginnin^f of a letter he once wrote to the 
senate ; and in that connexion they are a much 
Stronger evidence of uneasiness and perturbation 
of spirit in the emperor, arising from the con- 
sciousn^s of guilt. The poet indeed hatli added 
something, and given a different turn to the 
words, that he might introduce them in this 
e|>tstle with the greater propriety : “ Jnsigne 
visum est earum Ccesaris literarum initium : 
nam his verbis exorsus est : Quid scribam vobisy 
P.C. aut quomodo scribam ^ aut quid omnino 
non scribam hoc te^npore^ dii me de<eque pejus 
perdant guhm per ire quoiidie sentio^ si scio.** 
— Taat. Ann, Lib. vi. c. 6. Whal. 

It is with regret that I so often find myself 
obliged to differ from Whalley. I cannot pos- 
si^y think that Joiisoii's judgment failed him in 
this instance : t^ words which be has adopted 
lure oaUremely proper for the eccasioB^ smd might 

be fitly used by a Roman in any question of 
extraordinaiy doubt and dirfioulty. IIow could 
it escape the critic, that the only passage which 
gave peculiarity to the quotation from the Iti'?- 
torian (for the rest is common enough) is, ‘‘Dii 
me deaique pejus perdant qucun pcrire quotidie 
sentioP which stiongly marks the intolerable 
anguish of a guilty mind, and which Jonsun 
has wholly omitted'/ In a word, he has shown 
uncommon skill in the composition of this letter, 
and entered with matchless dexterity into tho 
cloudy and sanguinary character of Tiberius. 

^ ft 0 provide their saj'ety ;} i.e., to look to by 
anticipation. A Latinisin, like a hundred other 
expressions in this play. Whalley probably 
overlooked this sense of the word, for he in- 
serted for after it; but Jonson has it again in 
the dedication to Volpone : — “who providing* 
(foreseeing) “ the hurts these licentious spirits 
may do Ui a state,'' &c. — See p. 334. 

* Conte, porpoise, Sanquimus has been 

already described as fat and clumsy ; but the 
allusion is to a circumstance often mentioned by 
the navigators of Jonson’s days, that the gambols 
of porpoises always portended foul weather. 
Thus Webster : “ He lifts his nose like a potpus 
before a storm.''— Dutchess of Malfy. The 
awkward motion of ffiis unwieldy sycophant, in 
hastening from the side of Sejanus, is well illus- 
trated by the example. 

* Dio* Rom* Hist* Lib. Iviil ^*^lg^$tSu 4 t* Tib* | 
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present with your counsels in this business ; 
but the danger of so potent a faction, if it 
should prove so, forbids our attempting it : 
except one of the consuls would be en- 
treated for our safety, to undertake the 
guard of us home ; then we should most 
readily adventure. In the meantime, it 
shall not be fit for us to importune so 
judicious a senate, who know how much 
they hurt the innocent, that spare the 
guilty ; and how grateful a sacrifice to the 
gods is th« life of an ingrateful person. 
We reflect not in this on Scjanus, (not- 
withstanding, if you keep an eye upon 
him — and there is Latiaiis, a senator, and 
Pinnarius Natta, two of his most trusted 
ministers; and so profesbcd, wliom we 
desire not to have ap]^rehended,) but as 
the necessity of the cause exacts it/* 

A guard on Latiaris ! 

A rr. O, the spy, 

The reverend spy is caught ! who pities 
him? 

Reward, sir, for your service : now, you 
have done 

Your property, you see what use is made ! 

{^Exeunt Latiaris and guarded. 

Hang up the instrument. 

Sej, Give leave. 

Lac, Stand, stand ! 

lie comes upon his death, that doth ad- 
vance 

An inch toward my point, 

Sej, Have we no friends here ? 

Arr, Hushed ! 

Where now are all the hails and accla- 
mations ? 

Enter Macro. 

Mac. Hail to the consuls, and this noble 
senate ! 

Sej^ Is Macro here? O, thou art lost, 
Sej anus I [Aside. 

Mac. Sit still, and unaffrighted, reverend 
fathers ; 

Macro, by Caesar’s grace, the new-made 
provost, 

And now possest of the praetorian bands, 

I An honour late belonged to that proud 
I man, 

1 Bids you be safe : and to your constant 
I doom 

Of his deservings, offers you the surety 
Of all the soldiers, tribunes, and cen- 
turions, 

Received in our command. 

Reg. Sej anus, Sej anus, 

Stand forth, Sejanus ! 

Sej. Am I called 1 


3^*7 


Mac. Ay, thou. 

Thou insolent monster, art bid stand, 

Sej. Why, Macro, 

It hath been otherwise between you and I ; 
This court, that knows us both, hath seen 
a difference. 

And can, if it be pleased to speak, confirm 
Whose insolence is most. 

Mac. Come down, Typhoeus. 

If mine be most, lo ! thus I make it more ; 
Kick up thy heels in air, tear off thy 
robe. 

Play with thy beard and nostrils. Thus 
'tis fit 

(And no man take compassion of thy 
state) 

To use th’ ingrateful viper, tread his brains 
Into the earth. 

Keg, Forbear. 

Mac, If I could lose 

All my humanity now, ’twere well to 
torture 

So meriting a traitor. — Wherefore, fathers, ! 
Sit you amazed and silent ; and not censure 
'Phis wretch, who, in the hour he first 
rebelled 

'Gainst Caesar’s bounty, did condemn him- 
self? 

Phlegra, the field where all the sons of 
earth 

Mustered against the gods, did ne’er ac- 
knowledge 

So proud and huge a monster. 

^eg. Take him hence ; 

And all the gods guard Coesar I 
Tri. Take him hence. 

Hat. Hence. 

Cot. To the dungeon with him. 

San. He deserves it. 

Sen. Crown all our doors* with bay^. 

San. And let an ox. 

With gilded liorns and garlands, straight 
be led 

Unto the Capitol. 

Hat. And sacrificed 
To Jove, for Caesar's safety. 

Tri. All our gods 
Be present still to Caesar I 
Cot. Phoebus. 

San. Mars. 

Hat, Diana. 

San. Pallas. 

Sen. Juno, Mercury. 

All guard him 1 

Mac. Forth, thou prodigy of men. 

[Exit Sejanus, guarded. 
Cot. Let all the traitor’s titles be defaced. 


* Lc^. ymf. Sat. x. 
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Tri. His images and statues be pulled 
down. 

Hat. His chariot-wheels be broken. 

Arr. And the legs 

Of the poor horses, that deserved nought, 
Let them be broken too 1^ 

[Exeunt Lictors, Praecones, Macro, 
Regulus, Trio, Haterius, and San- 
quinius : manent Lepidus, Arrun- 
tius, aThd a felt) Senators. 

Lep. O violent change, 

And whirl of men's affections I 

Arr. Like, as both 

Their bulks and souls were bound on 
Fortune’s wheel. 

And must act only with her motion. 

Lcp. Who would depend upon the 
popular air, 

Or voice of men, that have to-day beheld 
That which, if all the gods had fore- 
declared, 

Would not have been believed, Sejanus’ 
fall? 

He that this mom rose proudly as tlic 
sun, 

And, breaking through a mist of clients’ 
breath, 

Came on, as gazed at and admired as he. 
When superstitious Moors salute his light 1 
That had our servile nobles waiting him 
As common grooms ; and hanging on his 
look, 

No less than human life on destiny 1 
Tliat had men’s knees as frequent as the 
gods ; 

And sacrifices^ more than Rome had 
altars : 

And this man fall! fall? ay, without a 
look 

That durst appear his friend, or lend so 
much 

Of vain relief, to his changed state, as 
pity! 

Arr. They that before, like gnats, 
played in his beams, 

And thronged to circumscribe him, now 
not seen, 

' The lees 

(Hike poor horses ^ that deserved nought ^ 

Lit them be broken too /] 

If SOS deinde rotas bigarum impacta securis 

Caedit^ et immeritis/ranguntur crura cabal 
lisT — yuv. Sat. X. v. 59. 

And the subsequent description of the insults 
and Indignities which were offered to whatever 
had the least relation to Sejanus is taken from 
the same fiatirist. — Whal. 

This indeed Jonson himself has already told 
m more tbmx once. It may, however, be ob* 


Nor deign to hold a common seat with 
him! 

Others, that waited him unto the senate, 
Now inhumanely ravish him to prison, 
Whom but this morn they followed as 
their lord ! 

Guard through the streets, bound like a 
fugitive, 

Instead of wreaths give fetters, strokes for 
stoops: 

Blind shames for honours, and black 
taunts for titles ! 

Who would tmst slippery chance ? 

Lxp. They that would make 
Tlicmselvesher spoil ; and foolishly forget, 
When she doth flatter, that she comes to 
prey. 

Fortune, thou hadst no deity, if men 
Had wisdom : we have placed thee so 
high, 

By fond belief in thy felicity. 

[Shout within ] The gods guard Csesar I 
All the gods guard Caesar ! 

Re-enter Macro, Regulus, and divers 
Senators. 

Mac. Now, great Sejanus,! you that 
awed the state, 

And sought to bring the nobles to your 
whip ; 

That would be Caesar’s tutor, and dispose 
Of dignities and offices ! that had 
The public head still bare to your designs, 
And made the general voice to echo 
yours I 

That looked for salutations twelve score 
off, 2 

And would have pyramids, yea, temples, 
reared 

To your huge greatness ; now you lie as 
flat 

As was your pride advanced ! 

Reg. Thanks to the gods ! 

Sen. And praise to Macro, that hath 
saved Rome ! 

Liberty, liberty, liberty ! Lead on, 

' served, that what he gives to the senate Juvenal, 
with more propriety, puts into the mouth of the 
rabble. 

* Thai Uoked for salutations twelve score 
off. "I Who expected to be saluted at the distance 
I of twelve score yards ; it was common in that 
age to omit the substantive. So Shakspeare : 

I know his death will be a march of twelve 
j score** — ^Whal. 

t * Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii. p. 719, &C. 

t Vid. Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. IviiL p. yao, 
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And praise to Macro, that hata saved 
Rome I 

[Exeunt all hut Arruntius 
and Lepidus.^ 

Arr. I prophesy, out of the senates 
flattery, 

That this new fellow, Macro, will become 
A greater prodigy in Rome than he 
That now is fallen. 

Enter Terentlus. 

Ter. O you, whose minds are good, 

I And have not forced all mankind from your 
breasts ; 

i That yet have so much stock of virtue left, 
I'o pity guilty states, when they are 
wretched : 

Lend your soft ears to hear, and eyes to 
j weep, 

I Deeds done by men, beyond the acts of 
j furies. 

The eager multitude (who never yet 
I Knew why to love or hate, but only pleased 
I T' express their rage of power) no sooner 
i heard 

! The murmur of Sejanus in decline, 

1 But with that speed and heat of appetite, 
i With which they greedily devour the way 
I To some great sports, or a new theatre, 
i They filled the Capitol, and Poinpey s 
Cirque 

I Where, like so many mastiffs, biting stones, 

I As if his statues now were sensitive 
Of their wild fury ; first, they tear them 
down 

Then fastening ropes, drag them along the 
streets, 

Crying in scorn, This, this was that rich 
head 

Was crowned with garlands, and with 
odours, this 

That was in Rome so reverenced ! Now 
The furnace and the bellows shall to work. 
The great Sejanus crack, and piece by 
piece 

Drop in the founder s pit. 

Lep. O popular rage ! 

^ Here p«rliaps this tragedy originally ended ; 
and here indeed is its proper close. What 
follows is merely tedious, and has more the 
appearance of a closet exercise than a dran^tic 
exhibition. All that has passed since the exit of 
Sejanus is of uncommon spirit and beauty. 

* Enquire what man he was t Jonsonhas 

repeatedly told us that all this is from Tuvenal— 
but he translates him very strangely in this place : 

I ** Qua iahra t Quis illi 

Vultui eraif* 


Ter. The whilst the senate at the templet 
of Concord 

Make haste to meet again, and thronging 
cry, 

Let us condemn him, tread him down in 
water, 

While he doth lie upon the bank ; away ! 
While some more tardy, cry unto their 
bearers. 

He will be censured ere we come ; run, 
knaves. 

And use that furious diligence, for fear 
Their bondmen should inform against 
their slackness, 

And bring their quaking flesh unto the 
hook : 

The rout they follow with confused voice, 
Crying they’re glad, say they could ne’er 
abide him ; 

Enquire what man he was,* what kind of 
face. 

What beard he had, what nose, what lips ? 
Protest 

They ever did presage he’d come to this ; 
They never thought him wise, nor valiant ; 
ask 

After his garments, when he dies, what 
death ; 

And not a beast of all the herd demands 
Wlint was his crime, or who were his 
accusers, 

Under what proof or testimony he fell ? 
There came, says one, a huge long-worded 
letter 

From Capreae against him. Did there so? 
O, they are satisfied ; no more. 

Lep. Alas ! 

They follow Fortune,! and hate men con- 
demned, 

Guilty or not. 

Arr. But had Sejanus thrived 
In his design, and prosperously opprest 
The old Tiberius; then, in that same 
minute. 

These very rascals, that now rage like 
furies, 

Would have proclaimed Sejanus emperor. 

Lep. But what hath followed ? 

is the language of contempt, not of curiosity. 
The ‘‘rout’* were jeering at his mangled and 
distorted features. Verbal translations, unless 
taste and judgment be ever on the watch, will 
lead even the learned into absurdities. 

• Vid. Juv Sat. X. 

t Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii. p. jaa 

! Juv. Sat. X. 
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Ttr. Sentence* by the senate, 

To lose his head ; which was no sooner off, 
But that and the unfortunate trunk were 
seized 

By the rude multitude ; who not content 
With what the forward justice of the state 
Officiously had done, with violent rage 
Have rent it limb from limb. A thousand 
heads, 

A thousand hands, ten thousand tongues 
and voices, 

Employed at once in several acts of malice ! 
Old men not staid with age, virgins with 
shame, 

Late wives with loss of husbands, mothers 
of children, I 

Losing all grief in joy of his sad fall, 

Run quite transported with their cruelty 1 
These mounting at his head, these at his 
face, 

These digging out his eyes, those with his 
brains 

Sprinkling themselves, their houses and 
their friends ; 

Others are met, have ravished thence an 
arm, 

And deal small pieces of the flesh for 
favours ; 

These with a tliigh, this hath cut off his 
hands, 

And this his feet; these fingers, and these 
toes ; 

That hath his liver, he his heart: there 
wants 

Nothing but room for wrath, and place for 
hatred ! 

What cannot oft be done, is now o erdone. 
The whole, and all of what was great 
Sejanus, 

And, next to Csesar, did possess the world, 
Now tom and scattered, as he needs no 
grave ; 

Each little dust covers a little part : 

So lies he nowhere, and yet often buried ! 

Enter Nuntius. 

Art. More of Sejanus ? 

Nun. Yes. 

Let. What can be added ? 

We know him dead. 

Nun. Then there begin your pity. 

'rhere is enough behind to melt ev’n Rome, 


* Dio. Rom. Hist. Lib. Iviii. p. 720. Settee. 
lit>. de Tranq. Anim. c. ii. Qtw dU ilium 
^senatusdeduxerat^populus in frusta divisit ^ &c. 
t Vid. Senec. lib. de Tratig. Ani. c. xi. 

I t Tac. Ann, Lib, v. p. gg. Et Dio. Lib. Iviii. 


And Caesar into tears ; since never slave 
Could yet sc highly offend, but tyranny, 

In torturing him, would make him worth 
lamenting. 

A son and daughter to the dead Sejanus, 
(Of whomf there is not now so much re- 
maining 

As would give fastening to the hangman’s 
hook, ) 

Have they drawn forth for fartlier sacrifice ; 
Wliose tenderness of knowledge, unripe 
years, 

And childish silly innocence was such, 

As scarce would lend them feeling of their 
danger : 

Thc$ girl so simple, as she often asked 
“Where they would lead her? for what 
cause they dragged her?” 

Cried, “ She would do no more that she 
could take 

“Warning with beating.” And because 
our laws 

Admit no virgin§ immature to die, 

I'hc wittily and strangely cruel Macro, 
Delivered her to he deflowered and spoiled. 
By the mde lust of the licentious hang- 
man. 

Then to be strangled with her harmless 
brother. 

Lep. O, act most worthy hell, and last- 
ing night, 

To hide it from the world I 
Nun. Their bodies thrown 
Into the Gemomes (I know not how, 

Or by what accident returned), the mother, 
'Ihe expulsed Apicata.ll finds them there; 
Whom when she saw lie spread on the 
degrees, IT 

After a world of fury on herself, 

Tearing her hair, defacing of her face, 
Beating her breasts and womb, kneeling 
amazed, 

Crying to heaven, then to them ; at last, 
Her drowned voice gat up above her woes, 
And with such black and bitter execrations 
As might affright the gods, and force the 
sun 

Run backward to the east ; nay, make the 
old 

Deformed chaos rise again, to o’erwhelm 
Them, us, and all the world, she fills the 
air, 


§ Lex non tarn virgmitati ignotum cautum* 
que voluit quant cetati. Cofis. Lips, comment. 
Tac. 

II Dio. Lib. Iviii. c. 720. 
if Scales Gemonia in quas erani prcdecin 
damnatOK corpora. 
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Upbraids the heavens with their partial 
dooms, 

Defies their tyrannous powers,* and de- 
mands, 

j What she, and those poor innocents have 
transgressed, 

That they must suffer such a share in ven- 
geance, 

Whilst Li via, Lygdus, and Eudemus live, 

Who, as she says, and firmly vows to prove it 

1 To Caesar and the senate, poisoned Drusus ? 

[ Confederates with her husband 1 

1 Nun, Ay. 

I Lip. Strange act I 

Air. And strangely opened ; what says 
now my monster, 

! 1 he multitude ? they reel now, do they not ? 
Nu7i. Their gall is gone, and now they 
*gin to weep 

The mischief they have done. 

I Arr. I thank ’em, rogues. 

. Nun, Part are so stupid, or so flexible. 

As they believe him innocent ; all grieve : 

And some, whose hands yet reek with his 
warm blood. 

And gripe the part which they did tear of 
him, 

: Wish him collected and created new. 


^ Much more to slighten, &c,] This form of 
the word is used by Ford and others of Jonsoii’s 
contemporaries : 

Debates already 'twixt his wife and him 

Thicken and run to head ; she, as kis said, 

S lightens his love, and he abandons hers.'' 

' T is Pity She's a Whore. 

Propriety of sentiment and decorum of cha- 
racter are what we are principally to look for in 
the plays of Jonson ; especially m those where 
the characters are known from history, and he is 
necessarily obliged to draw them like. Agreeably 
to this, the moral of the play hath an exact con- 
formity to the action of the chief person in the 
drama. Sejanus is represented without any prin- 
ciple of conscience, ambitious, and a contemner 
of all religion, with the power and providence of 
the gods. His fall therefore, considered as a 
pimishment for his neglect of the gods, must 
naturally insinuate that obedience to them is the 
only foundation of happiness; and that lawless 
and irregular ambition is constantly attended 
with destruction. ITiis moral is inculcated in 
these last lines.*^WHAL. 

This tragedy is much too lightly estimated. 
It wants indeed passion and interest for the 
general reader: but the scholar will find in it 
more to admire than blame. All the dramatis 
persona^ from the high spirited and untractable 
Agrippina to the most subtle follower of the 
favourite, are marked with truth and vigour: 
but it is in the characters of Tiberius and 
Si(iaiiu8 thal tht poet hath put ferthhU strength. 


Lip, How Fortune plies her sports, when 
she begins 

To practise them I pursues, continues, 
adds. 

Confounds with varying her impassioned 
moods I 

Arr. Dost thou hope, Fortune, to re- 
deem thy crimes. 

To make iimend for thy ill placed favours, 

With these strange punishments? For- 
bear, you things 

That stand upon the pinnacles of state, 

I'o boast your slippery height ; when you 
do fall, 

You pash yourselves in pieces, ne’er to 
rise ; 

And he that lends you pity, is not wise. 

Ter. Let this example move the insolent 
man, 

Not to grow proud and careless of the 
gods. 

It is an odious wisdom to blaspheme, 

Much more to slighten,* or deny their 
powers : 

For whom the morning saw so great and 
high, 

Thus low and little, 'fore the even doth 
lie. [^Exeunt, 


The profound art and deep dissimulation of the 
former, as contrasted with the versatile and 
shallow cunning of the latter, are portrayed 
with a most skilful and discriminating hand ; so 
fully and happily indeed has Jonson entered 
into the character of this subtle and sanguinary 
tyrant, that his drama might have been more 
appositely termed the triumph of Tiberius than 
the Fall 0/ Sejanus. 

The voluntary death of Silius in the senate- 
house, after a defence worthy of the best times 
of the republic, is an incident at once affecting 
and dramatical : nor is the justification of Cre- 
mutius Cordus, in the same scene, to be passed 
without praise. The last act is particularly 
striking, both from the lively and picturesque 
representation of the sacrifice to Fortune, and 
the artful development of the plot ag^nst 
Sejanus. Had it concluded^ as it ought, with 
the death of this personage, it might have been 
securely paralleled for spirit and effect with the 
catastrophe of many of our most celebrated 
pieces. 

Jonson has beautifully pointed out the moral 
of this drama in the concluding lines : it is but 
justice to him to add, that no play of his own or 
later times abounds so much in moral and poli- 
tical maxims of high import as Sejanus : and 
though some perhaps may incline to doubt his 
''height of elocution," yet all will acknowledge 
that in fulness and frequency of sentence. Eo 
has discharged the offices of a tragic writer." 


* Dio, Lib. IvUL p. 7 M 


Volpone ; or, The Fox. 


Volpone, This celebrated Comedy was first brought out at the Globe Theatre 

in 1605, and printed in quarto, 1607, after having been acted with great applause at 
both Universities. Jonson republished it in 1616, without alterations or additions, and 
with the former appropriate motto, from Horace, 

Simul et jucunda, et idonea dicere vita. 

The actors were the same as in Sejanus, with the exception, perhaps, of Shalcspeare, 
whose name does not appear in the list. Lowin played Volpone, which was one of his 
favourite characters ; and Cooke, who is supposed to have performed Livia in the pre- 
ceding drama, probably took the part of Lady Would-be. 

The Fox continued on the stage till the final dispersion of the players, and was one 
of the first pieces revived at the Restoration; when, as old Downes says, “it proved 
very satisfactory to the town.” Langbaine tells us that it was “in vogue” in his time ; 
as, indeed, it was for a century afterwards. 

Its last appearance, I believe, was at the Haymarket, some time before the death of 
the elder Colman, who made some trifling alterations in the disposition of the scenes. 
'Iliat it was not successful cannot be wondered at ; the age of dramatic imbecility was 
rapidly advancing upon us, and the stage already looked to jointed-dolls, water-spaniels, 
and peacocks'-tails, for its main credit and support 


TO THE 

MOST NOBLE AND MOST EQUAL SISTERS, 

THE TWO FAMOUS UNIVERSITIES, 

FOR THEIR 

LOVE AND ACCEPTANCE SHOWN TO THIS POEM 


IN THE PRESENTATION; 

BEN yONSON, 

THE GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGER, 

DEDICATES BOTH IT AND HIMSELF. 

Never, most equal Sisters, had any man a wit so presently excellent, as that it could 
raise itself ; but there must come both matter, occasion, commenders, and favourers to 
it. If this be true, and that the fortune of all writers doth daily prove it, it behoves the 
careful to provide well towards these accidents ; and, having acquired them, to preserve 
that part of reputation most tenderly, wherein the benefit of a friend is also defended. 
Hence is it, that I now render myself grateful, and am studious to justify the bounty of 
your act ; to which, though your mere authority were satisfying, yet it being an age 
wherein poetry and the professors of it hear so ill* on all sides, there will a reason be 
looked for in the subject. It is certain, nor can it with any forehead be opposed, that 
the too much licence of poetasters in tliis time, hath much deformed their mistress ; 
that every day their manifold and manifest ignorance doth stick unnatural reproaches 
upon her: but for their petulancy, it were an act of the greatest injustice, cither to let 
the learned suffer, or so divine a skill (which indeed should not be attempted with 
unclean hands) to fall under the least contempt. For if men will impartially, and not 
asquint, look toward the offices and function of a poet, they will easily conclude to 
themselves the impossibility of any man’s being the good poet, without first being a 
good man. He^ that is said to be able to inform young men to all good disciplines, 
inflame grown men to all great virtues, keep old men in their best and supreme state, 
or, as they decline to childhood, recover them to their first strength ; that comes forth 
the interpreter and arbiter of natuie, a teacher of things divine nc less than human, a 
master in manners ; and can alone, or with a few, effect the business of mankind : this. 


^ Hear so ill^l A mere Latinism (tarn male audiunt) for — are so ill spoken of. It is used by 
Spenser : 

‘‘ If old Aveugle's son so evil heari^ 

And again by Jonson, in Catiline : 

** And glad me doing well, though I hear ill. 

• He that is said to he able to inform young men, &c.] In this description of the offices and 
function of a good poet, our author, as Whalley observes, seems to have had his eye on different 
passages in Horace." Here he alludes to the Epistle to Augustus : 

** Recte faeta refert, orienfia tempora not is, 

Imtruit exempiis, inopem solatur et cegrumf &c. 

A ittlc below, to the Art of Poetry, v. 396 : 

I^uit hoc sapientia quondam 
Publica privatis secemere, sacra profanis,'* &c. 

Tlie sentence immediately preceding this, is taken almost literally from Strabo : H irot^jTov 
ewiCtvKtai rti rov ovBfMirov' nalovx oioy tc ayoiBov /aij irpoTfpoi/ avBpa 

Lib> i. p. 33. 
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I take him, is no subject for pride and ignorance to exercise their railing rhetoric upon. 
But it will here be hastily answered, that the writers of these days are other things ; 
that not only their manners, but their natures, are inverted, and nothing remaining with 
them of the dignity of poet, but the abused name, which every scribe usurps ; that now, 
especially in dramatic, or, as they term it, stage-poetry, nothing but ribaldry, profana- * 
tion, blasphemy, all licence of offence to God and man is practised. I dare not deny a 
great part of this, and am sorry I dare not, because in some men's abortive features 
[and would they had never boasted the light) it is over true: but that all are embarked 
in this bold adventure for hell, is a most uncharitable thought, and, uttered, a more 
malicious slander. For my particular, I can, and from a most clear conscience, affirm, 
that 1 have ever trembled to think toward the least profaneness ; have loathed the use 
of such foul and unwashed bawdry, as is now made the food of the scene : and, how- 
soever I cannot escape from some, the imputation of sharpness, but that they will say, 

I have taken a pride, or lust, to be bitter, and not my youngest infant but hath come 
into the world with all his teeth ; I would ask of these supercilious politics, what nation, 
society, or general order or state, I have provoked ? What public person ? Whether 
I have not in all these preserved their dignity, as mine own person, safe ? My works 
are read, allowed (I speak of those that are intirely mine,^) look into them, what broad 
reproofs have I used? where have I been particular? where personal? except to a 
mimic, cheater, bawd, or buffoon, creatures, for their insolencies, worthy to be taxed? 
yet to which of these so pointingly, as he might not either ingenuously have confest, or 
wisely dissembled his disease ? but it is not rumour can make men guilty, much less 
entitle me to other men's crimes. I know that nothing can be so innocently writ or 
carried, but may be made obnoxious to construction ; marry, whilst I bear mine inno- 
cence about me, I fear it not. Application is now grown a trade with many ; and there 
are that profess to have a key for the decyphering of everything : but let wise and noble 
persons take heed how they be too credulous, or give leave to these invading interpreters 
to be over familiar with their fames, who cunningly, and often, utter their own virulent 
malice under other men’s simplest meanings. As for those that will (by faults which 
charity hath raked up,^ or common honesty concealed) make themselves a name with 
the multitude, or, to draw their rude and beastly claps, care not whose living faces they 
intrench with their petulant styles, may they do it without a rival, for me I I choose 
rather to live graved in obscurity, than share with them in so preposterous a fame. 
Nor can I blame the wishes of those severe and wise patriots, who providing the hurts^ 
tliese licentious spirits may do in a state, desire rather to see fools and devils, and those 
antique relics of barbarism retrieved, with all other ridiculous and exploded follies, than 
behold the wounds of private men, of princes and nations: for, as Horace makes 
Trebatius speak among these, 

Sidi qiiisque timet ^ quanquam est intactus, ei odiU 

And men may justly impute such rages, if continued, to the writer, as his sports. The < 
increase of which last in liberty, together with the present trade of the stage, in all their ' 
miscelline interludes, what learned or liberal soul doth not already abhor? where 
nothing but the filth of the time is uttered, and with such impropriety of phrase, such 
plenty of solecisms, such dearth of sense, so bold prolepses, so racked metaphors, with 
brothelry able to violate the ear of a pagan, and blasphemy to turn the blood of a 
Christian to water. I cannot but be serious in a cause of this nature, wherein my fame, ; 
and the reputation of divers honest and learned are the question ; when a name so full : 
of authority, antiquity, and all great mark, is, through their insolence, become the ; 

^ My works are read, allowed — (I speak of these that are intirely mute.) This he says, ' 
because he had written in conjunction with Chettle, Decker, Chapman, and others. It appears 
from this judicious and learned composition, which in elegance and vigour stands yet unrivalled, 
that the objections subsequently urged against the stage by Prynne and Collier, were but the 
echoes of former complaints. It would not have been much amiss, if those who found themselves 
aggrieved by them had been content with referring to Jonson ; for, to speak tenderly, they have, 
after all their exculpatory efforts, added little of moment to what is to be found in this and the pre- 
ceding pages. 

* Which charity hath raked up,] i.e., smothered, hidden ; alluding to the practice of Covering 
live embers, by raking ashes over them, 

* Wh»frm<Uti^[ m hurts^ Le., fgres«eing the hurts. See p. jafi i. 
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lowest scorn of the age ; and tliose men subject to the petulancy of every vemaculous 
orator, that were wont to be the care of kings and happiest monarcbs. Thh it is that 
hath not only rapt me to present indignation, but made me studious heretofore, and 
by all my actions, to stand off from them ; which may most appear in this my latest 
work, which you, most learned Arbi tresses, have seen, judged, and to my crown, ap- 
proved ; wherein I have laboured for their instruction and amendment, to reduce not 
only the ancient forms, but manners of the scene, the easiness, the propriety, the inno- 
cence, and last, the doctrine, which is the principal end of poesie, to inform men in the 
best reason of living. And though my catastrophe may, in the strict rigour of comic 
law, meet with censure, as turning back to my promise ; I desire the learned and chari- 
table critic to have so much faith in me, to think it was done of industry : for, with what 
ease I could have varied it nearer his scale (but that I fear to boast my own faculty) I 
could here insert. But my special aim being to put the snaffle in their mouths, that cry 
out, We never punish vice in our interludes, &c., I took the more liberty; though not 
without some lines of example, drawn even in the ancients themselves, the goings out 
of vvliose comedies are not always joyful, but oft times the bawds, the servants, the 
rivals, yea, and the masters are mulcted; and fitly, it being the office of a comic poet 
to imitate justice, and instruct to life, as well as purity o( language, or stir up gentle 
affections : to which I sliall take the occasion elsewhere to speak.' 

For the present, most reverenced Sisters, as I have cared to be thankful for your 
affections past, and here made the understanding acquainted with some ground of your 
favours ; let me not despair their continuance, to the maturing of some worthier fruits : 
wherein, if my muses be true to me, I shall raise the despised head of poetry again, and 
stripping her out of those rotten and base rags wherewith the times have adulterated 
her form, restore her to her primitive habit, feature, and majesty, and render her worthy 
to be embraced and kist of all the great and master-spirits of our world. As for the 
vile and slothful, who never affected an act worthy of celebration, or are so inward ^\ith 
their own vicious natures as they worthily fear her, and think it an high point of policy 
to keep her in contempt with their declamatory and windy invectives ; she shnll out of 
just rage incite her servants (who are irrititbilc) to spout ink in their faces that 

shall eat farther than their marrow, into their fames ; and not Cinnamus the barber,^ 
with his art, shall be able to take out the brands ; but they shall live, and be read, til! 
the wretches die, as things worst deserving of themselves in chief, and then of all 
mankind. 

From my House in tJie Black- Friars ^ 
this 'Lithdoty of February, 1607. 




DRAMATIS persona:. 


VolpoiLj a Maguifico, 

Mosca, his Parasite. 

Voltore, an Advocate. 

Corbaccio, an old Gentleman. 
Corvino, a Merchant. 

Bonario, son to Corbaccio. 

Sir Politick Would-be, a Knight. 
Peregrine, a Gentleman Traveller. 
Nano, a Dwarf. 

Castrone, an Eunuch. 

Androgyno, an Hermaphrodite, 


Grege (or Mob.) 

Commandadori, Officers of justice^ 
Alcrcatori, three Merchants. 

AvocatoH, four Magistrates. 

Notario, the Register. 

Lady Would-be, Sir Politick' s Wife. 
Celia, Corvino s Wife. 

Servitor i^ Servants, two Waiting-women^ 

b^c. 


The SCENE, --Venice. 


' To which I shall take the occasion elsewhere to speak.\ In the quarto Jonson was somewhat 
more particular—** to which, upon my next opportunity toward the examining and digesting of my 
NOTES, I shall speak more wealthily, and pay the world a debt.*' He alludes to the promise in 
his former play, of publishing a translation of the Art of Poetry (p. 2X2h The** notes’' were 
written, and, as I have alrendy observed, burnt in the fire which destroyed nis library. 

* And not Cinnamus t/ic barber ^ We have had this thought before : see p. 267 h. 


Volpone ; or, The Fox^ 


THE ARGUMENT.’ 

V olpone, childless, rich, feigns sick, de- 
spairs, 

O ffers his state to hopes of seveml heirs, 

L ies languishing : his parasite receives 

P resents of all, assures, deludes ; then 
weaves 

O ther cross plots, which ope themselves, \ 
are told. 

N ew tricks for safety are sought ; they .. 
thrive : when bold, 

E acli tempts the other again, and all are 
sold. 


PROLOGUE. 

Now, luck yet send us, and a little wit 
Will serve to make our play hit ; 
(According to the palates of the season) 
Here is rhime, not empty of reason. 

This we were bid to credit from our poet. 
Whose tme scope, - if yon would know it. 


In all his poems still hath been this 
measure. 

To mix profit with your pleasure ; 

And not as some, whose throats their envy 
failing, 

Cry hoarsely, All he writes is railing 
And when his plays come forth, ^ think they 
can flout them, 

With saying, he was a year about them. 
To this there needs no lie, but this his 
creature, 

Which was two months since no featflre ; 
And though he dares give them five lives to 
mend it, 

Tis known, five weeks fully penned it. 
From his own hand, without a coadjutor, 

Novice, journeyman, or tutor. 

Yet thus mucli I can give you as a token 

Of his play's worth, no eggs are broken, 
Nor quaking custards with fierce teeth 
all righted,^ 

Wherewith your rout arc so delighted; 
Nor hales he in a gull old ends ’‘eciting, 

To stop gaps in his loose writing ; 


^ Th^ Ar^jiinent.'] It is an acrostic: and 
seems to be written in imitation of those acios* 
tical arguments, invented by Priscian or some 
later grammarians, and p.ebxed to the Comedies- 
of Plautus. — Whal. 

* Whose true scope, j)onson never for- 

gets to put the audience in mind of the ethical 
purpose of his writings. He has adverted to 
this already in Every Man out of his Htwtour, 
and he returns to it again in the Silent Woman : 
the expression itself is from Horace ; 

** Omne tulit punciutn qui miscuit utile dulci^ 

Lectorem delectando pariterque monendof 

* Cry hoarsely, Alike writes is railing, &c.] 
This alludes to the Apologetical Dialogue : 

P. O, but they lay paiticular imputations— 

A, As what? 

P. That all your writing is mere railing, 
&c. 

^ And when his ^lays come forth^ <2r*c.] 
Again : 

A, Have they no other? 

jp. Yes, they say you're slow, 

Aad Ccarce bring fo^th a flay a year. — Ibid* 


• No eg^s are hroken, 

Nor quaking custards with fl^^rce teeth 
affrighted \ In tlie Poetaster iVfarston (not 
Decker, as Whallcy has it) throw.s up *he words 
quaking custard : the allusion, howe' r, is not 
to this, but to a burlesqiie represenU on of a 
city feast, of which, in Joiison's dayj an im- 
mense custard always made a conspicuous part. 
With this custard a number of foolish tricks 
were played, at tlic Lord Mayor's table, to the 
unspeakable delight of the guests ; and some 
dramatic writer, perhaps, had transferred them, 
A|vitli improvements, to the stage, where they 
‘j.eem to have given equal pleasure. I susj^ct 
tihat j orison’s taxing did not always like 
f wild goose unclaimed of any maa yet i can- 
ijiot pretend to guess at the objects of his present 
satire. Whalley observes, in the margin of his 
r.opy, that Marston is probably meant by the 
' ‘ reciter of old ends and it must be granted that 
t hey abound, as he says, in the Malcemtenf The 
iHalcontent, however, which was inscribed to 
J onson, has no “gull” amongst its characters: 

V 'ho are all equally liberal of old ends, and all 
equally oracular. In those days the town I 
swarmed with writers for the stage : and we may j 
collect from va lous sources, that there was no 
i ncident so e aravagant and ridiculous which 
% ome or other of them did not ventuare to adopt* 
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ACIVI., SCENis I.j 


With such a deal of monstrous and forced 
action, 

As might make Bethlem a faction : 

Nor made he his play for jests stolen from 
each table, 

But makes jests to fit his fable ; 

And so presents quick comedy refined, 

As best critics have designed ; 

The laws of time, place, persons he ob- 
serveth, 

From no needful rule he swerve ih. 

All gall and copperas from his nk he 
draineth. 

Only a little salt remaineth,^ 

Wherewith he'll rub your cheeks, till red 
with laughter, 

They shall look fresh a week alter. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I. — A Room in Vclpone's House, 
Enter Volpone and Mosca. 

Volp, Good morning to the day and 
next, my gold ! 

Open the shrine, that I may sec my saint. 

[Mosca withdraws the curtain, and 
discovers piles of gold, platCy 
jewels, 

Hall the world's soul, and mine I more 
glad than is 

The teeming earth to see the longed-for 
sun 

Peep through the horns of the celestial 
Ram, 

Am I, to view thy splendour darkening 
his ; 

That lying here, amongst my other hoards, 


^ Only a little salt remaineth, From 

Horace : 

** At idem, quod sale multo 

Urbem defneuitf 

* Good mortung to the day, The reader 

cannot but perceive, says Upton, that the dic- 
tion of this opening scene rises to a tragic subli- 
mity, This expression, Shew'st like a flame by 

is from Pindar ; 

*0 6€ 

Xpv<rds, eaBo^jevov Trup 
*At€, StairpeTTct vu — 

XTi peyavopos cfoxot irXovTOV, 

* Thou being the best efthmgs, dr’C.] Ujiton 
had reason to say that the diction of this piece 
rose to a tragic sublimity; since Jonsoa has had 
recourse for it to the tragic poets. This most 
learned man, who has ** stalked for two centu- 
ries,** as Mr. Malone takes upon himself to assure 
us, ** on tlia stilts of an artificial reputation ** 

VOLt 1. 


Shew'st like a flame by night, or like the 
day 

Struck out of chaos, when all darkness 
fled 

Unto the centre. O thou son of Sol. 

But brighter than thy father, let me kiss, 

With adoration, thee, and every relick 

Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name^ 

Title that age which they w’ould hav^ the 
best : 

Thou being the best of things, ^ and far 
transcending 

All style of joy, in children, parents, 
friends, 

Or any other waking dream on earth : 

Thy looks when they to Venus did as- 
cribe. 

They should have given her twenty thou* 
sand Cupids ; 

Such are thy beauties and our loves I Dear 
saint, 

Riches, the dumb god, that gWzt all men 
tongues, 

That canst do nought, and mak'st men 
do all things ; 

The price of souls ; yq^Ttli thee to 

boot, ‘ 

Is made worth heaven. Txlou art virtue, 
fame, 

Honour, and all things else. Who can get 
tnee, 

He shall be noble, valiant, honest, wise 

JJJos, And what he will, sir. Riches are 
in fortune 

A greater good than wisdom is in nature. 

, f^olp. True, my beloved Moscr. Yet I 
glory 

More in the cunning purchase of my 
wealth, 


not only familiar with the complete dramas of 
the Athenian ^tage, but even with the minutcbt 
fragments of them, which have come down to 
us. The beautiful lines above are from the 
Bcllcropho 7 t, a lost play of Euripides. — Edit 
Beck. vcl. ii. p. 432 ; 

O 5eftw/uta xaAAtcrov /Sporoty, 

T29 ovSe prjTTjp rjSova^ TOiacrS’ ex«t, 

Ov Tratfies av0pu)iTOi<riv, ov (/x-Aos nartjPf 
Ota9 cry jx'ot tre 6u>p.acriv K€KTy)ix€VOi, 

Et 5* 17 KvTrpts TOtovTOV o<f>da\pOLS opa, 

Ov Bavpl, epwraj /lypious avnjy rpt<jt€t,p. 

The concluding lines are from Horace, Ub. ii 
j Sat. 3 : 

I Omnis enim res 

Viriu 5 , fama, decus, divitut humanaque,Pukrk 
Divitiis parent, qnas qui coftstruxerit. Hit 
C tarns crit, fortis, Justus. — Sapieftsque 
Etiam^ et rex^ 
uicqutd voUtA 


t 
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Than in the glad possession, since I gain 
No common way; I use no trade, no 
venture ; 

I wound no earth with plough-shares, fat 
no beasts 

To feed the shambles ; have no mills for 
iron, 

Oil, corn, or men, to grind them into 
powder : 

I blow no subtle glass,' expose no ships 
To threat’iiings of the furrow-faced sea ; 

I turn no monies in the public bank, ' 
Nor usure private. 

Mas. No, sir, nor devour 
Soft prodigals. You shall have some wall 
swallow 

A melting heir as glibly as your Dutch 
Will pills of butter, and ne er purge for it ; 
1 ear forth the fathers of poor families 
Out of their beds, and coffin them alive 
In some kind clasping prison, where their 
bones 

May be forthcoming, when the flesh i^ 
rotten : 

But your swe^*! nature doth abhor these 
courses 

You loathe . . o or tne orphan's tears 

Should wash your pavements, or then 
piteous cries 

Ring in your loofs, and beat the air for 
vengeance. 

Volp, Right, Mosca; I do loathe if; 

Mos, And, besides, sir. 

You are not like the thresher^ that doth 
stand 

With a huge flail, watching a heap of 
corn. 

And, hungry, dares not taste the smallest 
grain, 

But feeds on mallows, and such bitter 
herbs ; 

Nor like the merchant, who hath filled his 
vaults 

With Romagnia, and rich Candian wines. 
Yet drinks the lees of Lombard's vinegar ; 
You will not lie in straw, whilst moths and 
worms 


' 1 hl<nv no subtle glass Venice, where the 

scene is laid, and the neighbouring island of 
Murauo, being famous for their manufacture in 
whal. 

* You are not like the thresher ^ This, 

too, is imitated from Horace, but so obviously, 
as Upton truly says, as to be visible to every 
schoolboy. He takes this opportunity, however, 
of mentioning another imitation, which he 
thinks not quite so plaiu : 

** Great mother Fortune, queen of human state, 
Eectress qf action** &c.— -dV;'. act v. 


[act I. 


Feed on your sumptuous hangings and soft 
beds ; 

You know the us,e of riches, and dare give 
now 

From that bright heap, to me, your poor 
observer, 

Or to your dwarf, or your hermaphrodite, 
Your eunuch, or what other household 
trifle 

Your pleasure allows maintenance 

Volp, Hold thee, Mosca, 

\^Gives him inoJiey. 
Take of my hand ; thou sink’st on truth 
in all. 

And they are envious term thee parasite. 
Call forth my dwarf, my eunuch, and my 
fool, 

And let them make me sport. [Zci. / Mos.] 
WJiat should I do, 

But cocker up my genius, and live free 
d o all delights my fortune calls me to ? 

I have no wife, no parent, child, , 
do give my sivUstance to; but wliom I 
make 

Must be my heir ; and this mek('S men 
observe me . 

This draws new clients daily to my house, 
W'oinen and men of every sex an i age, 
That bring me presents, send me plate, 
coin, jewels, 

With hope that when I die (which they 
expect 

Each greedy minute) it shall then return 
Tenfold upon them ; whilst some, covetous 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole, 
And counter-work the one unto the other, 

I Contend in gifts, as they would seem in 
I love : 

All which I suffer, pli^>- 'ng with tlieir 
hopes, 

And am content to coin em into profit, 
And look upon their kindness, and take 
more, 

And look on that ; still bearing them in 
hand,^ 

I Letting the cherry knock against their 
lips, 


** Those, he adds, “who know anything of 
Jonson*s perpetual allusions to ancient authors, 
will plainly perceive that he wrote : 

“ Rectress of Antium I — from Horace, Lib. i. 
Od. 35 " 

There is nothing in the “ treatise on the 
Bathos quite so good ^ this. 

3 .S’/f/Z/uearing them in hand,] i.e., flattering 
their hopes, keeping them in expectation. “You 
may remember,^ says Archbishop King to Swift, 
we were home in hand in my lord Pern- 




SCENE i.J THE 

And draw it by their mouths, and back 
again. — 

How now ! 


Re-enter Mosca ivith Nano, Androgyne, 
and Castrone. 

Nan. 

“ Now, room for fresh gamesters, who 
do will you to know. 

They do bring you neither play nor 
university show 

And theiefore do intreat you that 
whatsoever they rehearse. 

May not fare a whit the worse, for the 
false pace of the verse. ^ 

broke*s time, that the Queei> .. v massed the 
grant,” &c. The phrase oceV.s perpetually ’u 
our old poets. Thus in Ratn Allcy^ act ii. : 

** Yet I will dear s^ne dozen more in hand^ 
And make them all my gulls.” 

In the preceding lines Jonson had Petronius 
in view ; — Incidiinns in turbain Jueredipetarum 
scUcitantiuin quod genus hontinumy aut unde 
veniremiis. Ex frescri^to ergo lonsilii com- 
munist e xag^erati J>rude 7 iter uudot aut qui esse- 
mus, hand dubie credentibus indicavunus. Qui 
statim opes siuis sumnto cum cet'tamine in Eu- 
molpum congesserunt: et omnes ejus graiiatn 
/pliicitant. ” 

A NoWt room for fresh gamesters y who do will 
you to knoiVy 

They do bring you neither play nor uni- 
versity show ;] This scene is a kind of anti- 
masque or jig, such as is found in many of our 
old plays. “ It is chiefly taken,” as Upton ob- 
serves, from one of Lucian’s dialogues, and is 
meant as^ a ridicule on the metempsychosis.” 
Both Lucian and Jonson, however, had better 
objects in view, than the exposure of such 
absurdities. By university shoWy is meant 
such masques and plays, as our universities used 
to exhibit to our kings and queens, and which 
were acted by the scholars in their halls.” 

* May not fare a whit the worse^forth.^idX^t, 
pace of the verse.] Upton, a man of very con- 
siderable learning, which (unaccompanied, as it 
was, with an adequate portion of judgment) fre- 
quently betrayed him into absurdities ; published, 
in 1749, “ Remarks” on this and the two folio w- 
ing plays ; of which, Mr. Whalley occasionally 
availed himself. It seems to have been Upton's 
chief object to point out Jonson 's allusions to the 
classics ; in this is generally successful ; in- 
deed, he seldom ventures beyond such as arc suffi- 
ciently trite and obvious. When he attempts to 
correct the text, he fails : whilst his explanations, 
which are given in a tone of formal gravity highly 
ludicrous^ when contrasted with the subject, 
usually aim beyond the poet, and perplex where 
they do not mislead. Jonson apologizes for the 
false pace of his doggrel. But of this Upton 
, will not hear: **We must not understand/' he 
1 1 Mtysi that he errs against the laws of metre ; 


FOX. ^ 

If you wonder at this, you will wonder 
more ere we pass, 

For know, here is inclosed the soul of 
Pythagoras,^ 

That juggler divine, as hereafter shall 
follow ; * 

Which soul, fast and loose, sir, came 
first from Apollo,^ 

And w:is breathed into iEthalides, 
Mercurius his son,<> 

Where it had the gift to remember all 
that ever was done. 

From thence it fled forth, and made 
quick transmigration 

Togoldy-locked Euphorbus,^ who was 
killed ill good fashion, 

but that the pace ol his verse may sometimes 
offend the too delicate ear.” Those who recol- 
lect that, when Shakspeare produced a few words 
of prose, such as, Where hast thou been, 
sister?” Upton pronounced that he meant to 
afford a beautiful example of the “ trochaic- 
dimetcr-brachy-catalectic, commonly called the 
ithyphallic measure ” [Observ. p. 381), will not be 
surprised to hear that the hobbling lines above 
are all good metre : they are, it seems, ''of the 
anapestic kind, consisting of anapeSts, spondees, 
dactyls, and sometimes the pes proceleusmati- 
cuSy^ and are to be scanned in this manner : 

I ' 2 3 

And therefore | do intreat you | that whatsoever 
4 

I they rehearse, 

May not fare a | whit the worse | for the false 
4 

pace I of the verse. 

" To this measure,” exclaims Upton with great 
glee, “ the reader may reduce them all.” There 
IS no doubt of it : ana so he may all the lines in 
the daily papers, if he pleases. Surely unlettered 
sense is far moie valuable than learning thus 
ridiculously abused. 

* For ktiowy here is inclosed the soul of Pytha- 
goras y] SetKTtKws, in Androgyno the herma- 
phrodite, of whose various transformations the 
dwarf gives an account. 

^ That juggler divinOy that hereafter dJtall 
follow ;] I'hat j higgler divine , as Upton observes, 
is from Lucian, yor^ra xat TCTparovpyov, as in- 
deed is much of the rest. 

* Which soul — caf?te first from Apollo.] *Os 
OL€v AiroAA(i)vo5 to nporov h \lfvxri fioi Karanra* 
fievTj et? TTjv yrjv eve 3 v e? ayBpionov or<i>/xa, 

Luc. Gall. 

^ A ftd was breathed into fEihalides, Mercu* 
rius his softy] 

'Eo/xeiao, 

2<^Ki>tT€pOlO T0K7)0f , 6? 01 llVrftTTiV ITOpf TTaVTiOV 

AijfBirov. — Apollon. Lib. i. v. 644. 

7 To goldy-locked EuphorbuSy <^.] IlXijy 
oAAa circiTrep Ev^op^o? 
lAtw xai airoi^oi'wv ^iro MeyeXo^. k. r. A. 
i Lmc. ikUL 
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At the siege of old Trpy» by the 
cuckold of Sparta. 

Hermotimus was next (I find it in my 
charta) 

To whom it did pass, where no sooner 
it was missing, 

But with one Pyrrhus of Delos it 
learned to go a fishing ; 

And thence did it enter the sophist of 
Greece. 

From Pythagore, she went into a beau- 
tiful piece, 1 

Hight Aspasio, the meretrix ; and the 
next toss of her 

Was again of a whore, she became a 
philosopher, 

Crates the cynick, as itself doth relate it: 

Since kings, knights, and beggars, 
knaves, lords, and fools gat it, 

Besides ox and ass, camel, mule, goat, 
and brock, 

In all which it hath spoke, as in the 
cobbler's cock.* 

But I come not here to discourse of 
that matter, ^ 

Or his one, two, or three, or his great 
oath. By quater I 

His musics, histrigon, his golden thigh, ^ 

Or his telling how elements shift ; but I 

Would ask, how of late thou hast suf- 
fered translation, 

And shifted thy coat in these days of 
reformation. 

And, 

Like one of the reformed, a fool, as you 
see, 

Counting all old doctrine heresie.'* 


* From Pythagore y she went into a beautiful 

Ano$v<ra}Ji€yos fie tov HvOayopaVy Tiva 
u€rrffx4fiaa‘u> fier* avrov ; KcriracrKa.v rriv €K 
'i/Ltkmnv eratpav. k, t. A. 

* The cobbler.] Mycillus, with whom the cock 
carries on the dialogue, here abridged. 

* His one, two, three, or his great oath, by 

quater, 

His musics, his trigOHy his golden thigh,} 
It would perhaps have puzzled Pythagoras him- 
self, juggler” as he was, to explain this empty 
jaigon. His scholars have written innumerable 
volumes upon it, more to their own satisfaction, 
I believe, than the edification of their readers ; 
for while It was thought worth contending about, 
no two of them were agreed upon any part of the 
subject The ‘‘great oath,” or tetractys, as Upton 
observes, “is mentioned in the Golden Verses;** 
a little poem written by one of Pythagoras's 
scholaw, and containing more wisdom perhaps 
than his master taught 

^ Counting all old doctrine heresie,} By old 
dccirim he means the doctrine commonly re> 
ceivfd befim the Reformation; which was 


Nan, 

But not on thine own forbid meats hast 
tnou ventured? 

And, 

On fish, when first a Carthusian I en- 
tered. 

Nail, 

Why, then thy dogmatical silence hath 
left thee ? 

And. 

Of that an obstreperous lawyer bereft 
me. 

Nan, 

O wonderful change, when sir lawyer 
forsook tl ee I 

For Pythagore’s salce, what body then 
took thf"' ? 

And, 

A good dull mule. 

Nan, 

And how ’ by that means 

Thou wert brought to allow of the eat- 
ing of beans ? 

And, 

Yes. 

Nan, 

But from tlie mule into whom didst 
thou pass ? 

And, 

Into a very strange beast, by some 
writers called an ass ; 

By others, a precise, pure, illuminate 
brother, 

Of those devour flesh, and sometimes 
one another 

And will drop you forth a libel, or a 
sanctified lie, 


at first opprobriously called the neiv learning. 
It is not improbable that Jonsun, when he wrote 
this, was a convert to the church of Rome ; and 
might desire to sneer at the zealots of the estab- 
lishment, as he docs soon after at the Puritans. 

Whal. 

® Of those devour flesh, and sometimes one 
another;] Wonderful is the advantage of scan- 
sion, aided by the occasional admission of the 
pes proceleusmatictis, in detecting the errors of 
copyists and printers. Upton, who measured 
the harmonious line 

I , 2 3 4 

Counting | all old [ doctrine | heresie, 
and found it perfect in all its members, imme- 
diately discovered the unmetrical pace of that 
above. “There is plainly,” says ne, “a word 
wanting which spoils both the measure and the 
sense ; we must read, 

z a 3 ^ 

Of those that | devour flesh | and sometimee | 

one aiiotber*** 
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Betwixt evety spoonful of a nativity- 
pie.^ 

Nan. 

Now quit thee, for heaven, of that pro- 
fane nation, 

And gently report thy next transmigra- 
tion. 

And. 

To the same that I am. 

Nan. 

A creature of delight, 

And, what is more than a fool, an her- 
maphrodite 1 

Now, prithee, sweet soul, in all thy 
variation, 

Which body wouldst thou choose to 
keep up thy Station? 

And. 

Troth, this I am in: even here would 
I tarry. 

Nan. 

'Cause here the delight of each sex 
thou canst vary ? 

And. 

Alas, those pleasures be stale and for- 
saken ; 

No, 'tis your fool wherewith I am so 
taken, 

The only one creature that I can call 
blessed ; 

For all other forms I have proved most 
distressed. 

Nan. 

Spoke true, as thou wert in Pythagoras 
still. 

This learned opinion we celebrate 
will, 

Fellow eunuch, as behoves us, with all 
our wit and art. 


Whalley subscribes to this assertion; and the 
verse thus happily restored to “ sense and mca- 
,surc,** is accordingly placed in his text. It is 
singular that neither 01 these critics should have 
adverted to the peculiarity of Jonson’s style, 

1 Bitwixi evety spoonful oj" a nativity pie.'\ 
i.e., of a Chris 'Ine Puritans, who 
are here ridiculed, affected to shrink with horror 
from the mention of the popish word mass^ 
tiiough in conjunction witn the most sacred 
names. Jonson alludes to this again, with ex- 
quisite humour, in the Akh€mist^ where the 
Saints are about to cozen with the philosopher's 
stone: 

And then the turning of this lawyer's 

pewter 

To j^e at Christmas 

AnaHias, Christ*/f/^j 5 f, I pray you.** 

^ And bespeaks truth free from slaughter;] 
Le., he Is indulged in speaking truth, without 
being punished or called to account for it. This 


To dignify that whereof ourselves are 
so great and special a part." 

Volp. Now, very, very pretty 1 Mosca, 
this 

Was thy invention ? 

Mos. If it please my patron, 

Not else. 

Volp. It doth, good Mosca. 

Mos. Then it was, sir. 

Nano and Castrone sing. 

** Fools, they are the only nation 
Worth men’s envy or admiration ; 

Free from care or sorrow-taking, 

Selves and others merry making: 

All they speak or do is sterling. 

Your fool he is your great man’s darling, 
And your ladies’ sport and pleasure ; 
Tongue and bauble are bis treasure. 
E’en his face begetteth laughter, 

And he speaks truth free from slaugliter;^ 
He’s the grace of every feast, 

And sometimes the chiefest guest ; 

Hath his trencher and his stool, 

When wit w'aits upon the fool. 

O, who would not be 

He, he, he?" [Knocking without. 

Volp. Who's that? Away! [Exeunt 
Nano and Castrone.] Look, Mosca. 
Fool, begone ! [Exit Androgyne. 
Mos. 'Tis Signior Voltore, the advocate ; 
I know him by his knock. 

Volp. Fetch me my gown. 

My furs, and night-caps ; say my couch is 
changing. 

And let him entertain himself awhile 
Without i’ the gallery. [Exit Mosca.] Now, 
now my clients 


impunity, however, if it really existed, did not 
long survive the period of tnis song ; as Mass 
Stone, who is mentioned in the second act, 
found to his sorrow. 

Jonson makes slaughter rhyme to laughter ; it 
seems, however, to have been considered as im- 
proper, and to have excited some degree of dis- 
approbation. In the Faune, which appeared 
shortly after this comedy. Marston speali of two 
critics, one of which had lost his flesh with 
fishing at the measure of Plautus's verses, and 
the other had vowed to get the consumption of 
the lungs, or leave to posterity the true PronuH^ 
ciation and ortho^aphy of laughin^^* act iv. 
Shakspeare spells the word lofe in Midsummer 
Nights Dreamy to accommodate it to cough, 
and it is not improlmble but that he, as well as 
Jonson, might be in Marston's thoughts: not 
that our great bard was in much danger of a con- 
sumption from his abstruse studios for the benefit: 
of posterity. To do him iustice, few cared less 
about these matters than himself. 
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Begin their visitation ! Vulture, kite, 

Raven, and gorcrow, all my birds of prey, 

That think me turning carcase, now they 
come ; 

I am not for them yet. 

J^e-enter Mosca, with the gown, 

How now I the news ? 

Mos, A piece of plate, sir. 

Volp. Of what bigness ? 

Mos. Huge, 

Massy, and antique, with your name in- 
scribed, 

And arms engraven. 

Volp, Good ! and not a fox 

Stretched on the earth, with line delusive 
sleights. 

Mocking a gaping crow?^ ha, Mosca ! 

Mos. Sharp, sir. 

Volp. Give me my furs. [Puts on his 
sick dress »'] Why dost thou laugh so, 
man? 

Mos. I cannot choose, sir, when I appre- 
hend 

j What thoughts he has without now, as he 

I walks: 

That this might be the last gift he should 
give; 

That this would fetch you ; if you died to- 
day, 

j And gave him all, what he should be to- 
morrow ; 

What large return would come of all his 
ventures ; 

How he should worshipped be, and reve- 
renced ; 

Ride with his furs, and foot-cloths ; waited 
on 

By herds of fools and clients; have clear 
way 

Made for his mule, as lettered as himself ; 

Be called the great and learned advocate : 

And then concludes, there’s nought impos- 
sible. 

Volp. Yes, to be learned, Mosca. 

Mas, O, no: rich 

Implies tt. Hood an ass with reverend 
purple. 


^ And not a/ox 

Stretched on the earth, with Jine delusive 
sleights, 

Mocking a gaping crow f] From H orace : 

Plerumgue recoctus 

Scribes ex quinqueviro corvum deludet hian- 

tern:* 

The fable is well known. 

• Hood an ass with reverend purple. 


[ACT t. ! 


So you can hide his two ambitions ears. 
And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor’'' 

Volp. My caps, my caps, good Mosca. 
Fetch him in. 

Mos, Stay, sir ; ,your ointment for your 
eyes. 

Volp, That's true; 

Dispiitch, dispatch: I long to have posses- 
sion 

Of my new present. 

Mos, That, and thousands more, 

I hope to see you lord of. 

Volp, Thanks, kind Mosca. 

Mas. And that, when I am lost in blended 
dust, 

And hundred such as lam, in succession — 

Volp, Nay, that were too much, Mosca. 

Mas, You shall live 
Still to delude these harpies. 

Volp. Loving xVIosca! 

'Tis well : my pillow now, and let him 
enter. {Exit Mosca. 

Now, my feigned cough, ^ my phtisic, and 
my gout, 

My apoplexy, palsy, and catarrhs, 

Help, with your forced functions, this my 
posture, 

Wherein, this three year, I have milked 
their hopes. 

He comes; I hear him — Uhl [coughinsA 
uh I uh 1 uh ! O— 

Re-enter Mosca, introducing V oXioxt 
with a piece of Plate. 

Mos. You still are what you were, sir. 
Only you, 

Of all the rest, are he commands his love, 
And you do wisely to preserve it thus. 
With early visitation, and kind notes 
Of your good meaning to him, which, I 
know, 

Cannot but come most grateful. Patron 1 
sir ! 

Here’s Signior Voltore is come 

Volp. [faintly.^ What say you? 

Mos. Sir, Signior Voltore is come this 
morning 
To visit you. 


So you can hide his two ambitious ears, 

A 7td he shall pass for a cathedral doctor.] 
This, as Upton well observes, is true satire, and 
very elegantly expressed . — Ambitious is 
according to Us original meaning in the Latm 
language. 

» Now my feigned cough, **Secundkm 

hancformulam imperamus Eumolpo, ut pburi* 
mum tussiat, ut sit modd salatuens stomachif 
&C.— Petron. 
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Volp. I thank him. 

Mos, Aiid hath bi ought ! 

A piece of antique plate, bought of St. j 
I Mark,* 

Wiih which he here presents you. 

Volp. He is welcome. 

Pray him to come more often. 

Mos, Yes. 

Volt. What says he? 

Mos. He thanks you, and desires you 
see him often. 

Volp. Mosca. 

Mos, My patron ! 

Volp. Bring him near, where is he? 

I long to feel his hand. 

Mos. The plate is here, sir. 

Volt. How fare you, sir ? 

Volp. I thank you, Signior Voltore ; 
Where is the plate? mine eyes are bad. 
Volt, [putting it into his hands.'] I’m 
sorry. 

To see you still thus weak. 

Mos. That he’s not weaker. [Aside. 
Volp. You arc too munificent. 

Volt. No, sir ; would to heaven, 

I could as well give health to you, as that 
plate ! 

Volp. You give, sir, what you can ; I 
thank you. Your love 
Hath taste in this, and shall not be un- 
answered : 

I pray you see me often. 

Volt. Yes, I shall, sir. 

Volp. Be not far from me. 

Mos. Do you observe that, sir? 

Volp. Hearken unto me still ; it wall 
concern you. 

Mos. You are a happy man, sir; know 
your good. 

Volp. I cannot now last long 

Mos. You are his heir, sir. 

Volt. Am I ? 

Volp. I feel me going: Uh ! uh ! uh ! 
uh I 

I’m sailing to my port, Uh ! uh ! uh ! uh ! 
And I am glad I am so near my haven. 
Mos. Ah^, kind gentleman ! Well, we 

must all go 

Volt. But, Mosca 

^ Bought of St. Markj^ The great mart of 
Venice. Whalley supposed the allusion to be to 
the treasury in St. Mark's Church : he did not 
know, perhaps, that this celebrated edifice was 
surrounded with shops of all kinds, particularly 
goldsmiths*. 

* To write me in your family. 'I This, as 
Upton says, is borrowed from Horace : Scribe 
iui gregh hunc. It may be so ; though it is 
quite as probable that it was ** borrowed ” from 
I Uie poct^ own times ; when it was customary for 


Mos. Age will conquer. 

Volt. Pray thee, hear me ; 

Am I inscribed his heir for certain ? 

Mos. Are you ! 

I do beseech you, sir, you w ill vouchsafe 
To write me in your family.-^ All my 
hopes 

Depend upon your worship : I am lost 
pLxeept the rising sun do shine on me. 

I Volt. It shall both shine, and warm thee, 
Mosca. 

Mos. Sir, 

I am a man that hath not done your love 
All the worst offices : here I wear your 
keys, 

Sec all your coffers and your caskets 
locked, 

Keep the poor inventory of your jewels, 
Your plate, and monies ; am your steward, 
sir, 

Husband your goods here. 

Volt. Hut am I sole heir? 

hdos. Without a partner, sir : confirmed 
this morning : 

The wax IS warm yet, and the ink scarce 
dry 

Upon the parchment. 

Volt. Happy, happy me 1 
B/ what good chance, sweet Mosca? 

Mos. Your desert, sir ; 

I know no second cause. 

Volt. I'hy modesty 

Is not to know it ; well, we shall requite it. 

Mos. He ever liked your course, sir ; 
that first took him. 

I oft have heard him say how he admired 
Men of your large profession, that could 
speak 

To every cause, and things mere con- 
traries, 

Till they were hoarse again, yet all be law ; 
That, wath most quick agility, could turn. 
And return ; make knots, and undo 
tliQin 

Give forked counsel ; take provoking 
gold 

On eitlier hand, and put it up : these 
men, 

He knew, would thrive with their humility. 

the names and offices of the servants and retainers 
of gi eat families to be entered in i\\t Hoiisehold 
B(\'h ; of this practice many proofs yet remain. 
I'hc conduct of this scene is above all praise. 

^ [Gifford altered this line to 

And [re] return ; [could] make knot.s, and undo 
them ; 

but surely the original is harmonious and clear 
enough. Jonson frequently lays a strong accent 
on the re of return . — F. C.] 
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And, for his part, he thought he should be 
blest 

To have his heir of such a suffering spirit, 
So wise, so grave, of so perplexed a 
tongue, 

And loud withal, that would not wag, nor 
scarce 

Lie still, without a fee ; when every word 
Your worship but lets fall, is a chequin 1 — 
[Knocking without. 
Who’s that ? one knocks ; I would not 
have you seen, sir. 

And yet — pretend you came, and went in 
haste ; 

m fashion an excuse — and, gentle sir. 
When you do come to swim in golden 
lard,i 

Up to the arms in honey, that your chin 
Is born up stiff with fatness of the flood. 
Think on your vassal ; but remember me : 
I have not been your worst of clients. 

Volt, Mosca! 

Mos, When will you have your inven- 
tory brought, sir? 

Or see a copy of the Will? — Anon I* — 

I’ll bring them to you, sir. Away, begone, 
Put business in your face. [Exit Voltore. 

Volp, [springing up, Excellent Mosca I 
Come hither, let me kiss thee. 

Mos, Keep you still, sir. 

Here is Corbaccio. 

Volp, Set the plate away : 

The vulture’s gone, and the old raven’s 
come !3 

Mos, Betake you to your silence, and 
your sleep. 

Stand there and multiply. [Puttmg the 
plate to the m/.] Now, shall we see 
A wretch who is indeed more impotent 
Than this can feign to be ; yet hopes to 
hop 

Over his grave. 

Enter Corbaccio. 

Signior Corbaccio 1 
You're vtxy welcome, sir. 

Corb, How does your patron ? 

Mos, Troth, as he did, sir ; no amends. 
Corb, What I mends he ? 

Mos, No, sir : he’s rather worse. 


^ Andy gentle sir f 

Wkenyoudocotne to siuimin ^Iden lardy 
&C.] Upton was too busy with his trite 
classical imitations to notice this bold and beau- 
tiful adoption of the eastern metaphor for a state 
of prosperity* 

» Anon /] In the margin of Whalley's copy, 
a note in the handwriting of Mr. Waldron gives 


Corb, That's well. Where is he ? 

Mos, Upon his <)Ouch, sir, newly fall’n 
asleep. 

Corb. Does he sleep well ? 

Mos. No wink, sir, all this night, 

Nor yesterday ; but slumbers. 

Corb, Good 1 he should take 
Some counsel of physicians : I have 
brought him 

An opiate here, from mine own doctor. 
Mos, He will not hear of drugs. 

Corb. Why ? I myself 
Stood by while it was made, saw all the 
ingredients ; 

And know it cannot but most gently 
work : 

My life for his, ’tis but to make him sleep. 
Volp. Ay, his last sleep, if he would 
take it. [Asidt, 

Mos, Sir, 

He has no faith in physic. 

Corb, Say you, say you ? 

Mos, He has no faith in physic : he docs 
think 

Most of your doctors are the greater 
danger. 

And worse disease, to escape. I often 
have 

Heard him protest that your physician 
Should never be his heir. 

Corb. Not I his heir? 

Mos. Not your physician, sir, 

Corb. O, no, no, no, 

I do not mean it. 

Mos. No, sir, nor their fees 
He cannot broolc ; he says they flay a 
man 

Before they kill him. 

Corb, Right, I do conceive you. 

Mos. And then they do it by experiment ; 
For which the law not only doth absolve 
them. 

But gives them great reward : and he is loth 
To hire his death so. 

Corb, It is true, they kill 
With as much licence as a judge. 

Mos, Nay, more ; 

For he but kills, sir, where the law con- 
demns. 

And these can kill him too. 


this expression to Voltore, It belongs, however, 
to Mosca^ who pretends to speak to some one 
without, m order to quicken the advocate's de- 
parture. 

^ The vulture* s gone, and the old raven* $ 
comet] In allusion to their different names. 
Corbaccio, in Italian, signifies an old raven. 

WiUi^ 
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Cor^. Ay, or me ; 

Or aT?y man. How does his apoplex ? 

Is that strong on him still? 

A^os. Most violent. 

His speech is broken, and his eyes are set, 

His face' drawn longer than 'twas wont 

Cord. How ! how 1 
Stronger than he was wont? 

Mas. No, sir: his face 
Drawn longer than 'twas wont. 

Cord. O, good 1 
Mos. His mouth 

Is ever gaping, and his eyelids hang. 

Cord. Good. 

Mos. A freezing numbness stiffens all 
his joints, 

And makes the colour of his flesh like lead. 
Cord. 'Tis good. 

A/os. His pulse beats slow, and dull, 
Co?'d. Good symptoms still. 

Mos. And from his brain 

Co?'d. I conceive you ; good. 

Mos. Flows a cold sweat, with a con- 
tinual rheum, 

Forth the resolved co^mers of his eyes. 

Cord. Is't possible? Vet I am better, ha ! 
How does he with the swimming of his 
head ? 

Mos. O, sir, 'tis past the scotomy he 
now 

Hath lost his feeling, and hath left to snort : 
You hardly can perceive him, that he 
breathes. 

Cord, Excellent, excellent 1 sure I shall 
outlast him : 

This makes me young again, a score of 
years. 

Mos. I was a coming for you, sir. 

Cord. Has he made his Will? 

What has he given me? 

Mos, No, sir. 

Cord, N othing ! ha ? 

Mos. He has not made his Will, sir. 
Cord. Oh, oh, oh ! 

What then did Voltore, the lawyer, here ? 
Afos. He smelt a carcase, sir, when he 
but heard 

My master was about his testament ; 

As I did urge him to it for your good 

Cord, He came unto him, did he? I 
thought so. 

Mos. Yes, and presented him this piece 
of plate. 

Cord, To be his heir? 

A/os, 1 do not know, sir. 


' O. sir, piut the scotomy ;] Scoto7nta is 
ttia«iaess or swimming in the head. See Mas- 
smgtt, vol. IV. sai. 


Cord, True : 

I know it too. 

Mos. By your own scale, sir. [Aside. 
Cord. Well, 

I shall prevent him yet. See, Mosca, 
look, 

Here I have brought a bag of bright 
chequines. 

Will quite weigh down his plate. 

Mos. [taking the dag.] Yea, marry, sir. 
This is true physic, this your sacred me- 
dicine ; 

No talk of opiates to this great elixir 1 
Cord. 'Tis aurum palpabile, if not po- 
labile. 

Mos. It shall be ministered to him in his 
bowl. 

Cord. Ay, do, do, do. 

Mos. Most blessed cordial I 
This will recover him. 

Cord. Yes, do, do, do. 

Mos, I think it were not best, sir. 

Cord. What? 

Mos. To recover him. 

Cord. O, no, no, no ; by no means. 

AIos. Why, sir, this 

Will work some strange effect, if he but 
feel it. 

Cord. 'Tis true, therefore forbear; I'll 
take my venture : 

Give me it again. 

Mos. At no hand ; pardon me : 

You shall not do yourself that wrong, 
sir. I 

Wili so advise you, you shall have it all. 
Cord. How? 

Mos. All, sir ; 'tis your right, your own ; 
no man 

Can claim a part ; 'tis yours without a 
rival, 

Decreed by de^stiny. 

Cord. How, how, good Mosca? 

Mos. I'll tell you, sir. This fit he shall 
recover. 

Cord, I do conceive you. 

Mos. And on fii-st advantage 
Of his gained sense, will I re-importune him 
Unto the making of his testament: 

And shew him this. 

[Pointing to the money* 
Cord. Good, good. 

AIos. 'Tis better yet, 

If you will hear, sir. 

Coi'd. Yes, with all my heart. 

AIos. Now would I counsel you, make 
home with speed ; 

There, frame a Will ; whereto you skull 
inscribe 

My master your sole heir. 
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Corb. And disinherit 
My son ! 

Mo$. O, sir, the better: for that colour 
Shall make it much more taking. 

Corb. O, but colour ? 

Mos. This Will, sir, you shall send it 
unto me. I 

Now, when I come to inforce, as I will do, 
Your cares, your watchings, and your many 
prayers, 

Your more than many gifts, your this day’s 
present. 

And last, produce your Will ; where, with- 
out thought, 

Or least regard, unto your proper issue, 

A son so brave, and highly meriting. 

The stream of your diverted love hath 
thrown you 

Upon my master, and made him your heir: 
He cannot be so stupid, or stone-dead. 

But out of conscience, and mere grati- 
tude — 

Corb, He must pronounce me his ? 

Mos, ‘Tis true. 

Corb, This plot 
Did I think on before. 

Mos. I do believe it. 

Corb. Do you not believe it ? 

Mos, Yes, sir. 

Corb, Mine own project. 

Mos. Which, when he hath done, sir 

Corb. Published me his heir? 

Mos, And you so certain to survive 

him 

Corb, Ay. 

Mos. Being so lusty a man 

Corb, 'Tis true. 

Mos. Yes, sir 

Corb. I thought on that too. See, how 
he should be 

The very organ to express my thoughts ! 
Mos, You have not only done yourself a 
good 


Corb. But nuiltipliod it on my son. 

Mos, 'Tis right, sir. 

Corb, Still, my invention. 

Mos. 'Las, sir 1 heaven knows, 

It hath been all my study, all my care, 

(I e’en grow gray withal,) how to work 
things 

Corb. 1 do conceive, sweet Mosca. 

Mos. You are he 

For whom I labour here. 

Corb, Ay, do, do, do: 

ril straight about it. \Goin^^, 

Mos. Rook go with you, raven [Asiofe, 

Corb. I know thee honest. 

Mos. You do lie, sir I 

Corb. And 

Mos. Your knowledge is no better than 
your eai*s, sir. 

Corb. I do not doubt to be a father to 
thee. 

Mos. Nor I to gull my brother of his 
blessing. 

Corb. I may have my youth restored to 
me, why not? 

Mos. Your worship is a precious ass I 

Corb. What snyst thou? 

A/os. 1 do desire your worship to make 
haste, sir. 

Corb. 'Tis done, 'tis done; I go. [Exit. 

Vo/p. {Icapins^ from /lis couch.'] O, I 
shall burst ! 

Let out my sides, let out my sides 

Mos. Contain 

Your flux of laughter, sir : you know this 
hope 

Is such a bait, it covers any hook. 

Volp. O, but thy working, and thy plac- 
ing it ! 

I cannot hold ; good rascal, let me kiss thee : 

I never knew thee in so rare a humour. 

Mas. Alas, sir, I but do as I am taught; 

Follow your grave instructions ; give them 
words 


^ Rook go with you t raven f\ May you, raven y ' 
be rooked, or cheated ! as Upton explains it. 
There never was a scene of avarice in the ex- 
tremity of old age better drawn than this, — 
Whal. 

Nor ever so well. Hurd (who had just been 
reading Congreve's letters to Dennis) terms the 
humour of it inordinate and blames Jonson 
for sporting so freely with the infirmities of Cor- 
baccio. I can see no occasion for this. If 
avarice be, in any case, a legitimate object of 
sati^, surely it is eminently so when aexom- 
panied as here with age and infirmity. Bad 
passions become more odious in proportion as 
the motives for them are weakened ; and gra- 
tuitous vice cannot be too indignantly exposed 
I# cepteheusion. 


* Give them words i.e., deceive or impose 
on them : 

An ut i^totum, dare nobis 
Verba putas ?” — Horace, L. i. Sat. 3. 

This is Upton’s remark. That dare verba 
signifies to cajole, to impose upon, is certain ; 
such, however, is not the sense of the expression 
here. By them words, Mosca simply, or 
rather arifi:lly, means that he clothes the ^‘grave 
instructions" of his patron in fitting language. 
He speaks of Volpone, not of Corbaccio and the 
rest, who are distinctly noticed in the next line, 
'i he glimpse of a classical allusion is a perfect 
ignis fatuus to Upton, who is sure to blunder 
after it at all hazards. 
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Pour oil irtto their ears, and send them 
hence. 

Fo/p. 'Tis true, ’tis true. What ^ j^^re 

gumsUm^ftt ^ 

* avarice to itself ! 

' Mas, Ay, with our help, sir. 

Volp. So many cares, so many maladies,^ 
So many fears attending on old age, 

Yea, death so often called on, as no wish 
Can be more frequent with them, their 
limbs faint. 

Their senses dull, their seeing, hearing, 
going. 

All dead before them ; yea, their very teeth, 
Their instruments of eating, failing them : 
Yet this is reckoned life ! nay, here was 
one, 

Is now gone home, that wishes to live 
longer 1 

Feels not his gout, nor palsy ; feigns him- 
self 

Younger by scores of years, flatters his age 
With confident belying it, hopes he may. 
With charms like .^feson, have his youth re- 
stored: 

And with these thoughts so battens, as if 
fate 

Would be as easily cheated on as he, j 
And all turns air! [knocking within. '\ Who’s 
that there, now? a third I 

Mas. Close, to your couch again; I hear 
his voice : 

It is Corvino, our spruce merchant. 

Volp, \lies down as de/ore,] Dead. 

Mos. Another bout, sir, with your eyes. 
[anointing them,] Who’s there? 

Enter Corvino. 

Signior Corvino I come most wished for I O, 
How happv were you, if you knew it, now ! 

Corv, Why? what? wherein? 

Mos, The tardy hour is come, sir. 

Corv, He is not dead ? 

Mos, Not dead, sir, but as good ; 

He knows no man. 

Corv, How shall I do then? 

Mos, Why, sir? 


Corv, I have brought him here a pearl, 
Mos, Perhaps he has 

So much remembrance left as to know you, 
sir : 

He still calls on you ; nothing but your 
name 

Is in his mouth. Is your pearl oiient, sir?^ 
Corv, Venice was never owner of the like. 
Volp, \ faintly.] Signior Corvino I 
Mos, Hark. 

Volp. Signior Corvino ! 

Mos. He calls you; step and give if 
him. — He’s here, sir, 

And he has brought you a rich pearl. 

Corv, How do you, sir ? 

Tell him it doubles the twelfth caract.^ 
Mos. Sir, 

He cannot understand, his hearing’s gone ; 

And yet it comforts him to see you 

Corv. Say 

I have a diamond for him, too. 

Mos. Best shew it, sir ; 

Put It into his hand ; 'tis only there 
He apprehends : he has his feeling yet. 

See how he grasps it i 

Corv. 'Las, good gentleman I 
How pitiful the sight is 1 
Mos. Tut, forget, sir. 

The weeping of an heir should still be 
laughter 
Under a visor.^ 

Corv. Why, am I his heir? 

Mos. Sir, I am sworn, I may not show 
the Will 

Till he be dead ; but here has been Cor- 
baccio, 

Here has been Voltore, here were others 
too, 

I cannot number 'em, they were so many; 
All gaping here for legacies : but I, 

Taking the vantage of his naming you, 
Signior Corvino ^ Signior Corvino ^ took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and there I asked 
him 

Whom he would have bis heir I Corvino. 
Who 

Should be executor? Corvino. And 


* So many cares, &c.] In this fine speech 
Jon son has again laid the fragments of the 
Greek drama under contribution; Lucian and 
Juvenal, however, had set him the example. 

* Is your pearl orient, sir?] i.e., bright, 
^arkling, pellucid. Thus ohakspeare : 

** Bright orient pearl, alack I too timely shaded.'^ 
And Milton : 

Offiering to every wearied traveller 
His orient liquor ui a crystal glass.’’ 

Comus, V. 64. 


• It dottbles the twelfth caract.] A caract is 
a weight of four grains, by which jewels are 
weighed. The same expression occurs in Cart- 
wright: 

** Diamonds, two whereof 
Do double the twelfth caract,* ** -^Lady Errant, 

^ The weeping of an heir should still be 
laughter 
Under a visor.} 

** Heeredisfletus sub personA risus est. ** _ 

P, SyriA 
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To any question he was silent to, 

I still interpreted the nods he made, 
Through weakness, for consent : and sent 
home th’ others, 

Nothing bequeathed them, but to cry and 
curse. ^ 

Corv, O, my dear Mosca. [They em- 
brace.] Does he not perceive us ? 

Mas. No more than a blind harper. He 
knows no man, 

No face of friend, nor name of any servant. 
Who 'twas that fed him last, or gave him 
drink : 

Not those he hath begotten, or brought up, 
Can he remember. 

Corv. Has he children? 

Mas. Bastards, 

Some dozen, or more, that he begot on 
beggars, 

Gypsies, * and Jews, and black-moors, when 
he was drunk. 

Knew you not that, sir? 'tis the common 
fable. 

The dwarf, the fool, the eunuch, are all 
his ; 

He’s the true father of his family, 

In all save me : — but he has given them 
nothing. 

Corv. That’s well, tliat’s well ! Art sure 
he does not hear us ? 

Mas. Sure, sir ! why, look you, credit 
your own sense. 

[S/i 07 its in Vol.’s ear. 
The pox approach, and add to your 
diseases. 

If it would send you hence the sooner, sir. 
For your incontinence, it hath deserved it 
Throughly and throughly, and the plague 
to boot ! — 

You may come near, sir. — Would you 
would once close 

Those filthy eyes of yours, that flow with 
slime, 

Like two frog-pits ; and those same hang- 
ing cheeks, 


1 Nothing bequeathed them, hut to cry attd 
curse.^ From Horace, as Upton observes : 

** Invenietque 

Nil sihi legatum, prater plora re, suisque. ** 

• Bastards, 

Some dozen or morCy that he begot on beggars, 
Gypsies, This is a playful application of 

Marual^s epigram on Quirinalis : 

Uxorem kahendam non put at Quirinalis, 
Cum vult habere Jilios ; ct invenii 
i^iuypoi^itisfudmore: {amplectitur) oficillas, 
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Covered with hide instead of skin— Nay, 
help, sir — ^ 

That look like frozen dish-clouts set on end ! 
Corv. [aloud.] Or like an old smoked 
wall, on which the rain 
Ran down in streaks I 
Mos. Excellent, sir! speak out: 

You may be louder yet ; a culverin 
Discharged in his ear would hardly bore it. 
Corv. His nose is like a common sewer, 
still running. 

Mos. 'Tis good ! And what his mouth? 
Corv. A very draught. 

Mos. O, stop it up 

CcTfv. By no means. 

Mos. Pray you, let me: 

Faith I could stifle him rarely with a pillow, 

As well as any woman that should keep 
him. 

Corif. Do as you will ; but I’ll begone. 
Mos. Be so ; 

It is your presence makes him last so long. 
Corv. I pray you use no violence. 

Mos. No, sir 1 why? 

Why should you be thus scrupulous, pray 
you, sir? 

Corv. Nay, at your discretion. 

Mos. Well, good sir, be gone. 

Corv. I will not trouble him now to take 
my pearl.** 

Mos. Puh I nor your diamond. What a 
needless care 

Is this afflicts you? Is not all here yours? 
Am not I here, whom you have made your 
creature ? 

That owe my being to you ? 

Corv. Grateful Mosca I 
Thou art my friend, my fellow, my com- 
panion. 

My partner, and shalt share in all my for- 
tunes. 

Mos. Excepting one. 

Corv. What's that? 

Mos. Your gallant wife, sir. 

[Exit Corv. ‘ 

[ 

Domuffuque et agros implet equitibus vemit. ; 
Paterfamilias verus est Quirinalis, 

Lib. 1 . cp. 85. 

Upton also points out the allusions to Juvenal; 
but they are too well known to call for particular < 
notice. t 

* Nay, help, sir,] i.e., to rail and abus« ■ 
Volpone. This exposure of Corvino is happily 
designed ; but, indeed, the whole of the act is a ! 
masterpiece of truth and genuine comic humour, 

* I ivill not trouble him now to take my 
pearl.] i.e., to wrest H ftom Volpone, who in hts 
supposed state of insensibility had dosed hhi 
hand upon it 
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Now is he gone : we had no other means 
To shoot him hence but this, 

Volp, My divine Mosca ! 

Thou hast to-day outgone thyself. {Knock’ 
ing within.] Who's there? 

I will be troubled with no more. Prepare 
Me music, dances, banquets, all delights ; 
The Turk is not more sensual in his 
pleasures 

Than will Volpone. {Exit Mos.] Let me 
see ; a pearl I 

A diamond 1 plate ! chequines 1 Good 
morning's purchase. 

Why, this is better than rob churches, yet ; 
Or fat, by eating, once a month, a man — 

RC’Cnter Mosca. 

Who is ’t ? 

Mos. The beauteous Lady Would-be, sir, 
Wife to the English knight. Sir Politick 
Would-be, 

(This is the style, sir, is directed me,) 

Hath sent to know how you have slept to- 
night. 

And if you would be visited ? 

Volp. Not now: 

Some three hours hence. 

Mos. 1 told the squire so much. 

Volp. When I am high with mirth and 
wine ; then, then : 

'Fore heaven, I wonder at the desperate 
valour 

Of the bold English, that they dare let 
loose 

Their wives to all encounters I 
Mos. Sir, this knight 

Had not his name for nothing, he is 
politick^ 

And knows, howe’er his wife affect strange 
airs. 

She hath not yet the face to be dishonest : 
But had she Signior Corvino’s wile’s 
face ^ 

Volp. Has she so rare a face ? 

Mos. O, sir, the wonder, 

The blazing star of Italy ! a wench 
Of the first year ! a beauty ripe as harvest ! 
Whose skin is whiter than a swan all over, 
Than silver, snow, or lilies I a soft lip, 
Would tempt you to eternity of kissing ! 
And flesh that meheth in the touch to 
blood ! 

Bright as your gold, and lovely as your 
. gold ! 


^ But had she ^ignior Corvtnds wife's face—- ] 
This circumstance. which the catastrophe of 
^ is naturally introduced. 


Volp. Why had not I known this before? 

Afos. Alas, sir, 

Myself but yesterday discovered it, 

Volp. How might I see her? 

Mos. O, not possible ; 

Slie's kept as warily as is your gold : 

Never does come abroad, never takes air 
But at a window. All her looks are 
sweet, 

As the first grapes or chemes, and are 
watched 

As near as they are. 

Vo ip. I must see her. 

A/os. Sir, 

There is a guard of spies ten thick upon 
her, 

All his whole household ; each of which is 
set 

Upon his fellow, and have all their 
charge, 

When ]ie goes out, when he comes in, 
cvamiiu'd. 

Vo/p. I will go see her, though but at 
her window. 

Mos. In some disguise then. 

Volp. That is true ; I must 
Maintain mine own shape still the same : 
we’ll think. [Exeunt. 

ACT II. 

SCENE I. — St. Mark’s Place ; a retired 
corner before Corvino’s House. 

Enter Sir Politick Would-be, ami Pere- 
grine. 

Sir P. Sir, to a wise man, all the world's 
his soil : 

It is not Italy, nor France, nor Europe, 
That must >^ound me, if my fates call me 
forth. 

Yet I protest, it is no salt desire , 

Of seeing countries, shifting a religidii, 

Nor any disafTcction to the state 
Where I was bred, and unto which I owe 
My dearest plots, hath brought me out; 
much less 

That idle, antique, stale, gray-headed pro-’ 
ject 

Of knowing men's minds and manners, 
with Ulysses ! 

But a peculiar humour of my wife's 
Laid for this height of Venice, to observe, 


Mosca’s glowing description of the lady might 
inHame the imagination of a less voluptuoiS 
sensualist than Volpone* 
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To quote,* to learn the language, and so ' 
forth I 

I hope you travel, sir, with licence ? 

Per. Yes. 

Sir P. I dare the safelier converse^ 

How long, sir. 

Since you left England ? 

Per. Seven weeks. 

Sir P. So lately ! 

You have not been with my lord ambas- 
sador ?-2 

Per. Not yet, sir. 

Sir P. Pray you, what news, sir, vents 
our climate ? 

I heard last night a most strange thing re- 
ported 

By some of my lord’s followers, and I long 

To bear how will be seconded. 

Per, What was 't, sir? 

Sir P. Marry, sir, of a raven that should 
build 

In a ship royal of the king’s. 

Per. This fellow, 

Does he gull me, trow? or is gulled? 
[Aside.'X Your name, sir. 

Sir P. My name is Politick Would-be. 

Per. O, that speaks him. \Aside^ 

A knight, sir? 

Sir P. A poor knight, sir. 

Per. Your lady 

Lies here in Venice, for intelligence* 

Of tires and fashions, and behaviour, 

Among the courtezans? the fine Lady 
Would-be? 

Sir P. Yes, sir ; the spider and the bee, 
ofttimes. 

Suck from one flower. 


^ TV quote, 6rc.] To quote is to notice, to 
write down. Thus Polonius : 

** Tm sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted him.’* 

And thus Webster, in the IV/tiU Devil: 

** It is reported you possess a book 
Wherein you have guoted by intelligence. 
The names of all ofifenders.** 

The triumph of Sir Politick over poor Ulysses is 
an excellent trait of character. 

• The celebrated Sir Henry Wotton. Coryat 
found^** his lordship” here, he says, in 1608. and 
experienced ** mucK kindness at his hands.*' He 
was mtroduced to Sir Henry by Mr. Richard 
Martin (the person to whom Jonson dedicated 
the P&etaster) in a letter which plays upon the 
aimple ysmity of our traveller in a most arch and 
entertaining manner. 

• Another whelp 1] The birth of the first is 
diu$ gravely record^ by Stow: Sunday, the 

{ fifth w A Uonesiei named 

f - 


Per. Good Sir Politick, 

I cry you mercy ; I have heard much of 
you : 

'Tis true, .sir, of your raven. 

Sir P. On your knowledge ? 

Per. Yes, and your lion’s whelping in | 
the Tower. 

Sir P. Another whelp 1^ 

Per. Another, sir. 

Sir P. Now heaven ! 

What prodigies be these? The fires at 
Berwick ! 

And the new star 1 these things concurring, 
strange, 

And full of omen I Saw you those meteors? 

Per. I did, sir. 

Sir P. Fearful I Pray you, sir, confirm 
me. 

Were there three porpoises seen above the 
bridge, I 

As they give cut ? ' 

Per. Six, and a sturgeon, sir. 

Sir P. I am astonished. 

Per. Nay, sir, be not so ; 

I’ll tell you a greater prodigy than these. 

Sir P. What should these things por- 
tend ? 

1 Per. The very day 

(Let me be sure) that I put forth from 
London, 

There was a whale discovered in the river, 

As high as Woolwich, that had waited 
there. 

Few know how many months, for the sub- 
version 

Of the Stode fleet. 

Sir P. Is possible ? believe it, 


bcth, in the Tower of London, brought foorth a 
lyons whelpe, which lyons wheipe lived not 
longer than till the next day.” The other, | 
which is spoken of here, was whelped, as Stow ; 
al^o caiefuUy informs us, on the 26th of Feb- j 
ru;^, x6o6. As the former had lived so short 
a time, James ordered this to be taken from the i 
dam and brought up by hand ; by which wise 
mode of management the animal was speedily 
dispatched after his brother. These were the 
first whelps produced in a tame state in this 
country, and perhaps in Europe. 

♦ Were there three porpoises seen above the 
bridge^ drc.'} This prodigy and that of the 
appearance of the whale at Woolwich, mentioned 
just below, are duly noviced by Stow: ''The 
19th of Januaiw (1605), a great /oqfwr was 1 
taken alive at Westham, — ^and within a few days I 
after, a very great whale came up as high as 
Woolwich; and when she tasted the fresh wateis^^ 
and scented the land, she retum'ci Into tht sea.** 

— P. 881. The references to remaining pro- 
digies, I have (fortunately for the read^ 
patience) mislaid or overloo^d among my noieft 
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*Twa,s eitHer sent fron^ Spain, or the arch- 
cinhe's : 

Spinola's whale, upon my life, my credit ! 
"VVill they not leave these projects ? Worthy 
sir. 

Some other news. 

Eaith, Stone the fool is dead. 

And they do laclc a tavern fool extremely. 
JF*. Is IVTass Stone dead ?' 

He's dead, sir ; why, I hope 

Yon thong^ht him not immortal ? O, this 

Icn ig^ht. 

Were he well known, wotild he a precious 
thing 

To fit our English stage : he that should 
write 

But such a fellow, should he thought 
feign 

Extremely, if not maliciously. 

-S’/a' Stone dead ! 

Dead Lord ! how deeply, sir, 

you apprehend it ! 
hie was no kinsman to you ? 

aS'/a' That I know of. 

\Yell ! that san^e fellow was an unknown 
fool. 

And yet yo^i knew hiin, it seems ? 

1 JR. I did so. Sir, 

I_k»^ew him one of the most dai'igeroiis 
- lieads 

^ ^ ing within the state, and 

^ ^ him. 

Indeed, sir? 

E Sl^ jT*. W^hile he liv^^ 

has r*eceived weekly ii^teil igeiioi^, 
hJpon my knowledge, out of the L< 

/| Countries, 

pf Eor all parts of the 'world, in cahhages : 

1 And those disiDensed again to amb-^ssadc 
{ ;■ In oranges, musk-melons, aprieoeks. 


^ J^s- IVIass In the margin o 

copy, Whalley has wrritton JlJTcrss, an ah 
ment of IMEaster.** TThe thing scarcely clest 
a note ; bnt he is wrong : Alass is an ahridg 
of .Messer^ air old Italian word, familial ly ai 
to a priest or person above tlie lower ra 
life. I have already allncled to the castig. 
of ]\Xass Stone : the following passage r^a 
ro him is curions. On tlie expensive prepa 
tions for the Earl of I^orthampton's emoassy 
Spam, Sir Dudley, Carleton thus writes to T 
\Vinwood : Aly Lord Admiral's number is ^ 

and he swears 500 oaths he will not admit of 
man more. But if he will 9and to that rule, 
take in one as another will do sire to be 
c)iarged, in my opinion, all men's tui n wil 
served. There was great execvition doiie^ 
upon Stone the fool, w'ho was well v. nip^ 
Bridewell for a blasphemous speech, * that 
went sixty fools into Spain, bci^idcs my 
Admiral and his two sons.' But he is x 




I^ACrr jm* 


E^ter* MLosca ctn^d Nano ciisj^ttised^ ybllazjuect 

l?j/ ^eT^so/zs 'Luit/z zztcztez^zctls jToz^ az 

WHo iDe tliese, sir ? 

^ ATas, \J ncler tl^at window, tliere 't mnst 
t)e. T.'}ie sanio. 

E, l^ellows, to monnt a banlc. II>id 
yonr iiistmotor 

In tHe doar toii^nes, never disconrse to yon 
or tl^o Italian inonntel^anlcs ? 

Eez^. Yes, sir. 

xSVii- E. VS/Hy, 

Idere yoxx sliall see one. 

Ee>^. "i^Hey arc c^naelcsal vers, 

^ellows tiaat live fc>y venting oils and drng^s. 

Si?^ E, Was tlT.at tl:ie character tie gave 
yo^i of tlaem ? 

>^. Ys I remem t>er. 

^ E, I^ity liis ignorance. 
t'Iney iire only Icnowing men of* Europe ! 

Oreat general sotiolars, excellent pliysicians, 
Tvlost adniired statesmen, protest favourites, 
And cal3inet counsellors to ttie greatest 
princes ; 

'I'lie only languaged men of* all tlie world ! 

E^?', And, 1 lia\c:j lieard, ttiey are most 
lewd impcstois 

ZMadt' all of tertns and slireds ; no less t>e- 
1 u-rs 

»neii's favours, tli.an ttieir own vilo 
-s ; 

dl utter upon monstrous 

lling t licit drug for rwo -pence ere tliey | 
part, 

liicli they Have valued at twelve crowns i 
Heforo. 

ST/a- E. Sir, caluinnies are answered t>est | 
with silence. j 


-on. XIo Hncl certninly Henrd enongH of 
xn to no sonb>iL>lo tHcxt it was road witlx a 
of mnsicnl intonation ; and this is jxxst what; 
eans. I^orogrino's language is nurposely 
od to sot off tho simplicity of Sir t^olitict-r. 

"e- Zla'ZJUS <iE ar^rts IcZ^ , d-'his, 

pton observes, is a Oreolc phrase^ <^Xo€.<u5Tt« 
-rjp, 3 . 

f^.Liklol has tho same expression in his 

‘ A.3xd never let her thinlc on me, who am 
i^Lit e'en the and c?i£ of a man.'** 

E/terj/ ezr-^ lewd /3 t.e., igxto— j 

, unlearned. TL"hc old and approved, sense j 
’ o word, rPhns CJhancer i : 

* . . , f 

Jl ao pepill demith. oommonlie ! 

thiiigis, that hen made more snhrilie I 

^n thei can in tHer comprehtendh** 1 
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Yourself shall judge. — Who is it mounts, 
my friends ? 

Mos, Scoto of Mantua, sir.^ 

SirP. Is'the? Nay, then 
ril proudly promise, sir, you shall behold 
Another man than has been phant’sied to 

i 

I wonder yet, that he should mount his 
j bank, 

Here in this nook, that has been wont t* 

! appear 

In face of the Piazza ! — Here he comes. 

I 

I Enter Volpone, disgtihed as a mountebank 
Doctor, and followed by a crowd of 
people. 

Volp. Mount, zany. \To Nano.] 

Mob. Follow, follow, follow, follow ! 

Sir P, See how the people follow him ! 
he’s a man 

May write ten thousand crowns in bank 
here. Note, 

[Volpone mounts the stage. 
Mark but his gesture : — I do use to observe 
The state he keeps in getting up. 

Per. Tis worth it, sir. 

Volp. Most noble gentlemen, and my 
worthy patrons ! It may seem strange that 
I, your Scoto Mantuano, who wiis ever 
wont to fix my bank in face of the public 
Piazza, near the shelter of the Portico to 
the Procuratia, should now, after eight 
months’ absence from this illustrious city 


1 Scoto of Mantua y sir."] I know not whether 
Jonsoii had any contemporary quack in vicwheie. 
The name he nab taken from an Italian juggler 
who was in England about this time, and exhibited 
petty feats of legerdemain. See the Epigrams. 
(J)ur poet was a great reader and admirer of the 
facetious fopperies of a former age ; and 1 am 
strongly inclined to think that he intended to 
imitate Andrew Bordo, a physician of reputation 
in Henry VIII.’s time, who used to freipient 
fairs and markets, and there address himself to 
the people. Here is an evident imitation of his 
language. ** He would make," Hearne says, 
** humourous speeches, couched in such language 
as caused mirth, and wonderfully propagated his 
fame.’^ But Bordc was a man of learning;, and 
knew how to deal with the vulgar. He travelled 
! much to perfect himself in physic. i 

[ Antony Wood says that Borde was estleemed 
! “a noted poet, a witty and in^eniose person, 
and an excellent physician of his time." — Ath, 
Ox. V, i. 74. Having a rambling head /and an 
inconstant mind, he travelled over a gr«/at part 
' of Christendom, and finally concluded h|is vaga- 
ries and his life, as many other ‘‘ingeniyse per- 
sons" have done, in the Fleet, in 1549- 
^ r/teseground ciarlittrni, ^c.] These/ ground 
ciarlitani (petty charlat^ ‘ s, impostors, blxbblerb) 
. VOL. 1. 
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of Venice, humbly retire myself into an 
obscure nook of the Piazza." 

Sir P. Did not I now object the same ? 

Per. Peace, sir. 

Volp. “Let me tell you: I am not, as 
your Lombard proverb saith, cold on my 
feet ; or content to part with my commodi- 
ties at a cheaper rate, than I accustomed : 
look not for it. Nor that the calumnious 
reports of that impudent detractor, and 
shame to our profession (Alessandro But- 
tone, I mean,) who gave out, in public, 1 
was condemned a sforzato to the galleys, 
for poisoning the Cardinal Bembo’s — cook, 
hath at all attached, much less dejected 
me. No, no, worthy gentlemen ; to tell 
you true, I cannot endure to see the rabble 
of these ground ciarlitani, - that spread their 
cloaks on the pavement, as if they meant 
to do feats of activity, and then come in 
lamely, with their mouldy tales out of 
Boccacio, like stale Tabarine, the fabulist 
some of them discoursing their travels, and 
of their tedious captivity in the Turk’s 
galleys, when, indeed, were the truth 
known, they w^ere the Christian's gallies, 
where very temperately they eat bread, and 
dnmk water, as a wholesome penance, en- 
joined them by their confessors, for base 
pilferies." 

Sir P. Note but his bearing, and con- 
tempt of these. 

Volp. ‘ ' These turdy - facy - nasty • paty - 

arc to be found in Italy at this hour, occupied 
precisely as they wore in the days of Scoto 
Mantuano. Coryat gives a similar account of 
them : I have seen,^' he says, “some of them 
stand upon the ground when they tell their tales, 
which are such as they commonly call ciarata- 
nocs, or ciarlatans. The principal place where 
they act is the first part of St. Mark's-strcct." 
Those tales cr ror'itn^’ons, it should be observed, 
are merely to draw the people together ; ana 
always terminate with the production of some 
irumpery articles for sale. 

^ Like stale Tabarine, the fabulist i\ ^ This 
Tabarin, who is mentioned by Boileau, in his 
Art of Poetry^ 

** Apollon travesti devini un Taharinf 

and again in his Critical Reflections, was, as 
his annotators inform us, a celebrated jack- 
pudding in the service of one Mondor: “ 
Mondor licit un charlatan, on vendeur du 
beanmCy qui Itablissoit son thldtre dans la 
Place Danphine, vers le commence meni du 
xvii siicle. II rouloit anssi dans les autres 
villes du roiaume avec Tabarin, le bouffon de 
sa troupe. Les plaisanteries de Tabarin oni 
iti imprimles plusieurs foisci Paris et t\ Lyons. 
Elks ne peuvent plaire quH la canaille I' 

A A 
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lousy-fartical rogues, with one poor groat ’s- 
worth of unprepared antimony, finely wrapt 
up in several scartoccios,^ are able, very 
well, to kill their twenty a week, and play; 
et these meagre, starved spirits, who have 
alf stopt the organs of their minds with 
earthy oppilations, want not their favourers 
among your shrivelled sallad-eating arti- 
zans, who are overjoyed that they may have 
their half-pe'rth of physic ; though it purge 
them into another world, it makes no 
matter." 

Sir P. Excellent! have you heard better 
language, sir. 

Volp. “Well, let them go. And, gen- 
tlemen, honourable gentlemen, know, tlial 
for this time, our bank, being thus removt^d 
from the clamours of the canaglia, shall be 
the scene of pleasure and delight ; for I 
have nothing to sell, little or nothing to sell. " 

Sir P, I told you, sir, his end. 

Per. You did so, sir. 

Volp, “ I protest, I, and my six servants, 
tare not able to make of this precious liquor, 
so fast as it is fetched away from my lodg- 
ing by gentlemen of your city ; strangers of 
the Terra-firma worshipful merchants ; 
ay, and senators too : who, ever since my 
arrival, have detained me to their uses, by 
their splendidous liberalities. And wor- 
thily; for, what avails your rich man to 
have his magazines stuft with moscadelli, 
or of the purest grape, when his physicians 
prescribe him, on pain of death, to drink 
nothing but water cocted with aniseeds? 
O, health! health! the blessing of the 
rich ! the riches of the poor 1 who can buy 
thee at too dear a rate, since there is no 
enjoying this world without thee ? Be not 
then so sparing of your purses, honourable 
gentlemen, as to abridge the natural course 
of life " 

Per, You see his end. 

Sir P, Ay, is 't not good ? 

Volp, “ For when a humid flux, or 
catarrh, by the mutability of air, falls from 
your head into an arm or shoulder, or any 
other part ; take you a ducket, or your 


* Searloccios,'] i.e., cchrcrs, folds of paper; 
whence our cartouch, 

* Tep^a-firma ;] It may be just worth while 
to notice that the Venetians distinguish their 
continental possessions by this expression. 

* But alchemy, 

1 n^er heard the like ; or Brou Litton* s hooks, 
i.e., except alchemy, &c. The reader will 
understand the force of this when he comes to 


FOX. 


chequin of gold, and apply to the place 
aifected ; see what good effect it can work. 
No, no, 'tis this blessed unguento, this rare 
extraction, that hath only power to disperse 
all malignant humours, that proceed either 
of hot, cold, moist, or windy causes" 

Per, T would he had put in dry too. 

Sir P, Pray you observe. 

Volp, “To fortify the most indigest and 
crude stomach, ay, were it of one that, 
through extreme weakness, vomited blood, 
applying on^y a warm napkin to the place, 
after the unction and fricace ; — for the ver- 
tigine in the head, putting but a drop into 
your nostrils, likewise behind the ears; a 
most sovereign and approved remedy ; the 
mal caduco, cramps, convulsions, paralysies, 
epilepsies, tremor-cordia, retired nervess ill 
vapours of the spleen, stopping of the liver, 
the stone, the strangury, hernia ventosa, 
iliaca passio ; stops a dysenteria imme- 
diately ; easeth the torsion of the small 
guts ; and cures melancholia hypondriaca, 
being taken and applied, according to my 
printed receipt, ypoiniing to his bill a?id 
his vial.'] For this is tlie physician, this 
the medicine ; this counsels, this cures ; 
this gives the direction, this works the 
effect ; and, in sum, both together may be 
termed an abstract of the tlicorick and 
practick in the ^sculapian art. 'Twill 
cost you eight crowns. And, - -Zan Fritada, 
prithee sing a verse extempore in honour 
of It." 

Sir P, How do you like him, sir? 

Per. Most strangely, I I 

Sir P. Is not his language rare ? 

Per. But alchemy, 

I never heard the like ; or Broughton’s books. ^ 
Nano sings. 

Had old Hippocrates, or Galen, 

That to their books put med'eines all in. 
But known this secret, they had never 
(Of which they will be guilty ever) 

Been murderers of so much paper, 

Or wasted many a hurtless taper ; 

No Indian drug had e’er been famed, 
Tobacco, sass^ " us not named ; 


The A tchemist. Broughton was a man of very 
considerable learning, particularly in the He- 
brew ; but disputatious, scurrilous, extravagant, 
and incomprehensible. He was engaged in con- 
troversy, during the greatest part of his life. So 
common a circumstance scarcely deserved notice; 
yet there was this peculiarity in Broughton's 
case, no mely, that he should nnd people to con- 
test what must have beon equally unintelligible 
to all par ties. See the 
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Ne yet of guacum one small stick, sir, 

Nor Raymund Lully’s great elixir. ^ 

Ne had been known the Danish Gonswart,^ 
Or Paracelsus, with his long sword. ^ 

Per. All this, yet, will not do; eight 
crowns is high. 

Volp. No more. — Gentlemen, if I had 
but time to discourse to you the miraculous 
effects of this my oil, surnamed Oglio del 
Scoto ; with the countless catalogue of 
those I have cured of the aforesaid, and 
many more diseases ; the patents and pri- 
vileges of all the princes and common- 
wealths of Christendom ; or but the depo- 
sitions of those that appeared on my part, 
before the signiory of the Sanita and most 
learned College of Physicians ; where I 
was authorized, upon notice taken of the 
admirable virtues of my medicaments, and 
mine own excellency in matter of rare and 
unknown secrets, not only to disperse them 
publicly in this famous city, but in all the 
territories, that happily joy under the 
government of the most pious and magni- 
ficent states of Italy. But may some other 
gallant fellow say, O, there be divers that 
make profession to have as good, and as 
experimented receipts as yours : indeed, 
very many have assayed, like apes, in imi- 
tation of that, which is really and essen- 
tially in me, to make of this oil ; bestowed 
great cost in furnaces, stills, alembecks, 
continual fires, and preparation of the in- 
gredients (as indeed there goes to it six 
hundred several simples, besides some 

^ Nor Raymund Lully s great elixir.] Lully 
was a celebrated character of the fourteenth 
century. He was born in Majorca, and studied 
what was then termed natural philosophy, i.e., 
the transmutation of metals, &c. In this he was 
very successful ; having, as every one knows, 
discovered the philosopher’s stone, and above all, 
the great elixtr^ or drink of immortality. Thus 
secured against poverty and death, he turned 
beggar, hermit, missionary, and finally lost his | 
life by an unlucky blow while preaching to the 
wild inhabitants of Mount Atlas. In a credulous 
age, and while men obstinately shut their eyes 
to conviction, Lully enjoyed an extraordinary 
degree of reputation. He is now deservedly 
forgotten. The following distich on him is as 
old as Zan Fritadi’s song : 

** Z-«///Iapidem a item gnrerere nulli 

Pro/uit Itaud LnllitSf sea mi hi Null us eritP 

* The Danish Gottswariy] Having no ac- 
quaintance with the Danish Gonswart, I cannot 
give the reader his history. — Whal. 

1 regret fp say, that I am equally unable to 
assist him : though my researches I »ve been 
pretty extensive. 


quantity of human fat, for the conglutina- 
tion, which we buy of the anatomists), but 
when these practitioners come to the last 
decoction, blow, blow, puff, puff, and all 
flies in fumo : ha, ha, ha ! Poor wretches I 
I rather pity their folly and indi.scretion, 
than their loss of time and money; for 
these may be recovered by industry : but 
to be a fool born, is/i disease incurable. 

For myself, I always from my youth have 
endeavoured to get the rarest secrets, and 
book them, either in exchange, or for 
money: I spared nor cost nor labour, 
where anything was worthy to be learned. 
And, gentlemen, honourable gentlemen, I 
will undertake, by virtue of chemical art, 
out of the honourable hat that covers your 
head, to extract the four elements ; that is 
to say, the fire, air, water, and earth, and 
return you your felt without burn or stain. 
For, whilst others have been at the Balloo,^ 

I have been at my book ; and am now 
past the craggy paths of study, and come 
to the flowery plains of honour and repu- 
tation.” 

Sir P. I do assure you, sir, that is his aim, 

Vo Ip. “ But to our price ” 

Per. And that withal, Sir Pol. 

Volp. “ You all know, honourable gen- 
tlemen, I never valued this ampulla, or 
vial, at less than ciglu crowns ; but for this 
time, I am content to be deprived of it for 
six : six crowns is the price, and less in 
courtesy I know you cannot offer me ; take 

^ Or Paracelsus, with his long sword,] For 
Paracelsus see the Alchemist. I cannot account 
for the introduction of the long spool'd , which 
yet must have been popular ; for it is mentioned 
also by Fletcher : Were Paracelsus the German 
now living, he (Forobosco) would take up his 
single rapier against his horrible lon^ s^vord.** — 
Fair Jlfa/d ^ the Inn, act iv. Perhaps the 
allusion is to some print of Paracelsus, who, as 
he was certainly present at many sieges and 
battles, might choose to be represented with this 
formidable appendage to his physician’s cloak. 
It must not be forgotten that Paracelsus always 
carried a familiar or demon in the hilt of this 
celebrated long sword ; so that it was not with- 
out its use. [See Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, 
X. 69. — F. C.l 

^ At the Balloon’S This play, in which a huge 
ball is driven forward by a flat piece of wood 
fastened to the arm, is still much practised on the 
continent. It is mentioned in Eastward Hoe : 
** We had a match at haloon too, with my Lord 
Whackum, for four crowns.” — Acti. Tke Mall 
takes its name from this game [pasU ntaile, Fr.), 
which was often played there by the cavalicrt 
who returned with Charles II. from Fiance. 
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it CMT leave it, howsoever, both it and I am 
at your service. I ask you not as the value 
of the thing, for then I should demand of 
TOU a thousand crowns, so the cardinals 
Montalto, Fernese, the great Duke of Tus- 
cany, my gossip,^ with divers other princes, 
have given me; but I despise money. 
Only to shew my affection to you, honour- 
able gentlemen, and your illustrious State 
here, I have neglected the messages of 
these princes, mine own offices, framed my 
journey hither, only to present you with 
the fruits of my travels. — ^Tune your voices 
once more to the touch of your instruments, 
and give the honourable assembly some 
delightful recreation.” 

Per, What monstrous and most painful 
circumstance 

Is here, to get some three or four gazettes,- 
Some threepence in the whole 1 for that 
'twill come to. 

Nano sings. 

You that would last long, list to my song, 
Make no more coil, but buy of this oil. 
Would you be ever fair and young ? 

Stout of teeth, and strong of tongue ? 

Tart of palate ? quick of ear ? 

Sharp of sight ? of nostril clear ? 


I ^ ^ T/te great Duke of Tuscany, my gossip,] 
i.e,, my godfather. Godsib^ now pronounced 
gossif. Our Christian ancestors understanding 
a spirituall afifinitie to grow between the parents 
ana such as undertook for the chyld at baptisme, 
called each other by the name of godsib, which 
is as much as to say, as that they were sib to- 
gether, that is, of kin together through God. 
And the chyld in like manner called such his 
godfathers or godmothers,’" &c. — Verstegan^ 
Restitutiofi of Decayed Intelligence, ^c. p. 223. 

* IV/iat painful circumstance 

Is here^ to get some three or four 
Peregrine is not in the secret ; Volpone spins out 
his harangue in order to increase the chance of 
getting a sight of Celia. A gazette is a small 
Venetian coin, worth about three farthings ; and 
as this was the usual price given for tlic news- 
papers, the name of the coin was afterwards 
transferred to be the name of the newspaper 
itself.— Whal. 

These newspapers, as W^alley calls them, 
were merely loose slips of paper, on which the 
occtirrences of the day were written. There 
were no printed gazettes, as he seems to think. 

^ Herds a me f cine for the nones,] i.e., for 
tire present occasion ; for the immediate purpose, 
it is impossible to reflect without scorn on the 
elaborate attempts to explain the origin of this 
simple .and common expression. To say 
(' nothmg oi the DU minores^ even ’F/rwhitt, who 
1 whea £e mixes with the commentators on Shak- 


Moist of hand ? and light of foot? 

Or, I will come nearer to’t. 

Would you live free from all diseases ? 
Do the act your mistress pleases, 

Yet fright all aches from your bones ? 
Here's a med cine for the nones.^ 

Volp, “Well, I am in a humour at this 
time to make a present of the small quantity 
my coffer contains ; to the rich in courtesy, 
and to the poor for God's sake. Where- 
fore now mark : I asked you six crowns ; 
and six crowns, at other times, you have 
paid me; you shall not give me six crowns, 
nor five, nor four, nor three, nor two, nor 
one ; nor half a ducat ; no, nor a moc- 
cinigo.** Sixpence it will cost you, or six 
hundred pound — expect no lower price, 
for, by the banner of my front, I will not 
bate a bagatine,^ — that I will have, only, a 
pledge of your loves, to carry something 
from amongst you, to shew I am not con- 
temned by you. Therefore, now, toss your 
handkerchiefs, cheerfully, cheerfully ; and 
be advertised, that the first heroic spirit 
that deigns to grace me with a handker- 
chief, 1 will give it a little remembrance of 
something, beside, shall please it better 
than if I had presented it with a double 
pis'olct,” 


speare Is no longer recognisable, gravely tells us 
that the phrase “ was originally a corruption of 
corrupt Latin,” Thus, says he, from pro nunc 
came for the nunc, and so for the nonce ; just as 
from cut nunc came anon ! This, it must be 
confessed, is sufficiently foolish : but by what 
term shall we characterize the stupendous ab- 
surdity of Mr. Chalmers? “ The expression (he 
says) IS local.” It is as universal as the language. 
“This word (he continues) is probably derived 
from the Fr. nonce, a nuncio, the prelate whom 
the pope used to send for his special purposes.” 
— Glossary to Lyndsay. For the nonce^ is simply 
for the once, for the 07 ie thing in question, what- 
ever it be. This is invariably its meaning. The 
aptitude of many of our monosyllables beginning 
with a vowel to assume the n is well known ; but 
the progress of this expression is distinctly 
marked m our early writers, “a ones,” “an 
anes,” “for the ones,” “for the nanes,” “for 
the nones,” “for the nonce.” Shall we have 
I any more repetitions of pro nunef and 
j nuntio, the prelate?” I am not without my fears ; 
for, as 1 lately had occasion to observe, the race 
of Ding-dong’s sheep is far from being extinct. 

* No, nor a moccinigo,] A moccinigp, as 
I Florio informs us in his ii/orlde of JVord^ id 
“a kinde of small coync used in Venice.” It is 
W'orth about ninepence. 

® A A bagatinc, he says, is “a 

little coy.' e used in Italic.” It is about the tl^hd 
part of a farthing* / 


SCENE II.] 


THE FOX. 


SS7 


Per. Will you be that heroic sparky Sir 
Pol? 

[Celia, at a window above^ throws 
doiun her handkerchief. 

O, see ! the window has prevented you. 

Volf. “Lady, I kiss your bounty; and 
for this timely grace you have done your 
poor Scoto of Mantua, I will return you, 
over and above my oil, a secret of that 
high and inestimable nature, shall make 
you for ever enamoured on that minute, 
wherein your eye first descended on so 
mean, yet not altogether to be despised, an 
object. Here is a powder concealed in 
this paper, of which, if I should speak to 
the worth, nine thousand volumes were 
but as one page, that page as a line, that 
line as a word ; so short is this pilgrimage 
of man (which some call life) to the ex- 
pressing of it. Would I reflect on the 
price ? why, the whole world is but as an 
empire, that empire as a province, that 
province as a bank, tliat bank as a private 
purse to the purchase of it. I will only 
tell you ; it is the powder that made Venus 
a goddess (given her by Apollo), that kept 
her peqoetually young, cleared her wrinkles, 
firmed her gums, filled her skin, coloured 
her hair ; from her derived to Helen, and 
at the sack of Troy unfortunately lost : till 
now, in this our age, it was as happily re- 
covered, by a studious antiquary, out of 
some ruins of Asia, who sent a moiety of 
it to the court of France (but much sophis- 
, ticated), wherewith the ladies there now 
colour their hair. The rest, at this pre- 
sent, remains with me; extracted to a 
quintessence : so that, wherever it but 
touches, in youth it perpetually preserves, 
in age restores the complexion ; seats your 
teeth, did they dance like virginal jacks, 
firm as a wall ; makes them white as ivory, 
that were black as 

Enter Corvino. 

Cor. Spight o’ the devil, and my shame 1 
come down, here ; 

Como down ; — No house but mine to make 
vour scene ? 

Signior Flaminio, will you down, sir? 
down ? 

What, is my wife your Franciscina, sir? 


I I shall he neiv christened^ 

I And. called ike Pantalone di Beso^iosi,] i.e., 
j the zany or fool of the beggars. Such at least is 
I t^ impdrt of the words ; but Jonson 


No windows on the whole Piazza, here, 

To make your properties, but mine? but 
mine ? 

[Beats away Volpone, Nano, &c. 
Heart 1 ere to-morrow I shall be new- 
christened. 

And called the Pantalone di Besogniosi,* 
About the town. 

Per. What should this mean. Sir Pol? 

Sir P. Some trick of state, believe it ; I 
will home. 

Per. It may be some design on you. 

Sir P. I know not. 
ril stand upon my guard. 

Per. It is your best, sir. 

Sir P. This three weeks, all my ad- 
vices, all my letters, 

They have been intercepted. 

Per. Indeed, sir I 
Best have a care. 

Sir P. Nay, so I will. 

Per. This knight, 

I may not lose him, for my mirth, till night. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — A Room in Volpone’s 
House. 

Enter Volpone a7id Mosca. 

Volp. O, I am wounded I 
Mos. Where, sir? 

Volp. Not without ; 

Those blows were nothing : I could bear 
them ever. 

But angry Cupid,* bolting from her eyes, ^ 
Hath shot himself into me like a flame ; 
Where now he flings about his burning heat, 

As in a furnace an ambitious fire, 

Whose vent is stopt. The fight is all' 
within me. 

I cannot live, except thou help me, Mosca ; 
My liver melts, and I, without the hope 
Of some soft air, from her refreshing 
j breath, 

Am but a heap of cinders. 

Mos. 'Las, good sir, 

Would you had never seen her I 
Volp. Nay, would thou 
Hadst never told me of her I 
Mos. Sir, 'tis true ; 

I do confess I was unfortunate, 

And you unhappy; but Fm bound in con- ] 
science. 


probably affixed a more opprobrious sense to 
them. 

* But angry Cupid, <5rv.3 This is prettily 
imitated from the concluding lines of tne;i4th: 
Ode of Anacreoou 


sse the fox, [act II, 


No less than duty, to effect my best 
To your release of torment, and I will, sir. 
Dear Mosca, shall I hope ? 

Mos. Sir, more than dear, 

1 will not bid you to despair of aught 
Within a human compass. 

yolp, O, there spoke 
My better angel. Mosca, take my keys, 
Gold, plate, and jewels, all's at thy devo- 
tion ; 

Employ them how thou wilt : nay, coin me 
too: 

So thou in this but crown my longings, 
Mosca. 

Mos, Use but your patience. 

So I have. 

Mos, I doubt not 
To bring success to your desires, 

Vo Ip. Nay, then, 

I not repent me of my late disguise. i 

Mos. If you can horn him, sir, you need 
not. 

Volp. True : 

Besides, I never meant him for my heir. 

Is not the colour of my beard and eye- 
brows j 

To make me known ? i 

Mos. No jot. I 

Volp. I did it well. 

Mos. So well, would I could follow you 
in mine, 

With half the happiness ! and yet I would 
Escape your epilogue.^ [Aside. 

Volp, But were they gulled 
With a belief that I was Scoto? 

Mos. Sir, 

Scoto himself could hardly have distin- 
guished 1 

I have not time to flatter you now, we’ll 
part : 

And as I prosp>er, so applaud my art. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. — A Room in Corvino’s 
House. 

Enter Corvino, with his sword in his hand, 
dragging in Celia. 

Corv. Death of mine honour, with the 
city’s fool ! 

^ And yet I would 

Escape your epilogue, \ i.e., the beating which 
Volponc had received from Corvino. 

* , Whilst he, 

With his straifted action, and his dole of 
J faces,] Dole o^ faces is the grimace, or change 
I of features^ wmcA accompanied Volpone's action. 


Ajuggling, tooth-drawing, prating mounte- 
bank I 

And at a public window ! where, whilst he. 
With his strained action, and his dole of 
faces, ^ 

To his drug-lecture draws your itching 
ears, 

A crew of old, unmarried, noted letchers, 
Stood leering up like satyrs; and you smile 
Most graciously, and fan your favours 
forth. 

To give your hot spectators satisfaction ! 
What, was your mountebank their call ? 
their whistle ? 

Or were you enamoured on his copper 
rings. 

His saffron jewel, with the toad-stone in’t. 
Or his embroidered suit, with the cope- 
stitch. 

Made of a herse cloth ? or his old tilt-fea- 
ther ? 

Or his starched beard ? Well ! you shall 
have him, yes 1 

He shall come home, and minister unto 
you 

The fricace for the mother. Or, let me see, 
I think you'd rather mount ; would you 
not mount ? 

Why, if you’ll mount, you may ; yes, truly, 
you may ! 

And so you may be seen, down to the foot. 
Get you a cittern, Lady Vanity, 

And be a dealer with the virtuous man ; 
Make one: I’ll but protest myself a cuc- 
kold, 

And save your dowry. I'm a Dutchman, 1 1 
For if you thought me an Italian, 

You would be damned ere you did this, 
you whore I 

Thou’dst tremble, to imagine, that the 
murder 

Of father, mother, brother, all thy race, 
Should follow, as the subject of my justice. 

Cel. Good sir, have patience. 

Corv. Wliat couldst thou propose* 

Less to thyself, than in this heat of wrath, 
And stung with my dishonour, I should 
strike 

This steel into thee, with as many stabs 
As thou wert gazed upon with goatish eyes ? 

We have a parallel expression in the beginning 
of Sejanus : 

We have no shift of faces.” — ^W hal. 

* What couldst thou propose, This out- 

rag ous respect for his honour is an admirable 
preparation for his conduct in the ensuing con* 
versation with Mosca. 



SCENE III.l 


THE FOX. 


Cel, AlaSj sir, be appeased ! I could not 
think 

My being at the window should more now 
Move your impatience than at other times. 
Corv. No ! not to seek and entertain a 
parley 

With a known knave, before a multitude ! 
You were an actor with your handker- 
chief, 

Which he most sweetly kist in the receipt, 
And might, no doubt, return it with a letter, 
And point the place where you might meet ; 
your sister’s, 

Your mother’s, or your aunt’s might serve 
the turn. 

, Cel. Why, dear sir, when do I make 
these excuses, 

Or ever stir abroad, but to the church? 

And that so seldom 

Corv, Well, it shall be less ; 

And thy restraint before was liberty, 

To what I now decree: and therefore mark 
me. 

First, I will have this bawdy light dammed 
up ; 

And till't be done, some two or three yards 
off. 

I’ll chalk a line ; o’er which if tliou but 
chance 

To set thy desperate foot, more hell, more 
horror. 

More wild remorseless rage shall seize on 
thee. 

Than on a conjurer that had heedless left 
His circle’s safety ere his devil was laid. 
Then here’s a lock which I will hang upon 
thee. 

And, now I think on't, I will keep thee 
backwards ; 

Thy lodging shall be backwards ; thy 
walks backwards ; 

Thy prospect, all be backwards ; and no 
pleasure, 

That thou shah know but backwards: nay, 
since you iv^rce 

My honest nature, know, it is your own. 
Being too open, makes me use you thus: 
Since you will not contain your subtle 
, nostrils 

i In a sweet room, but they must snuff the 
i air 

I Of rank and sweaty passengers. [Knocking 

\ within,'] One knocks, 

j Away, and be not seen, pain of thy life ; 
Nor look toward the window : if thou 
dost — 

Nay, stay, hear this — let me not prosper, 
whore, 

But 1 will make thee an anatomy, 


Dissect thee mine own self, and read a lec- % 
ture 

Upon thee to the city, and in public. 

Away ! — [Exit Celia. 

Enter Servant. 

Who’s (here? 

Ser, ’Tis Signior Mosca, sir. 

Corv, Let him come in. [Exit Serv.] His 
master’s dead: there's yet 
Some good to help the bad. 

Enter Mosca. 

My Mosca, welcome I 

I guess your news. 

Mos. I fear you cannot, sir. 

Corv, Is’t not his death ? 

Mos. Rather the contrary. 

Corv. Not his recovery ? 

Mos, Yes, sir. 

Corv. I am cui*sed, 

I am bewitched, my crosses meet to vex 
me. 

How? how? how? how? 

Mos. Why, sir, with Scoto’s oil ; 

Corbaccio and Voltore brought of it. 

Whilst I was busy in an inner room 

Corv, Death ! that damned mountebank ! 
but for the law 

Now, I could kill tlie rascal : it cannot be 
His oil should have that virtue. Have not I 
Known him a common rogue, come fid- 
dling in 

To the osteria,^ with a tumbling whore, 

And, when he has done all his forced tricks, 
been glad 

Of a poor spoonful of dead wine, with flies 
in’t ? 

It cannot be. All his ingredients 
Are a sheep’s gall, a roasted bitch’s mar- 
row, 

Some few sod earwigs, pounded cater- 
pillars, 

A little capon’s grease, and fasting spittle : 

I know them to a dram. 

Mos. I know not, sir ; 

But some on’t, there, they poured into his 
ears, 

Some in his nostrils, and recovered him ; 
Applying but the fricace. 

Corv, Pox o’ that fricace 1 
Mos, And since, to seem the more ofld- 
cious 


1 To the osteria,] The inn or hotel. So 
Fletcher : 

" Host. Thy master 
Thd^ lodges here in my osteria^** 

Fair Maid of the /wi.— W hal. 


THE FOX, [ACT ii. 


And flatt’ring of his health, there, they 
have had, 

At extreme fees, the college of physicians 
Consulting on him, how they might restore 
him ; 

Where one would have a cataplasm of 
spices, i 

Another a flayed ape clapped to his breast, i 
A third would have it a dog, a fourth an 
oil, 

With wild cats' skins : at last, they all re- 
solved 

That to preserve him, was no other means 
But some young woman must be straight 
sought out. 

Lusty, and full of juice, to sleep by him ; 
And to this service most unhappily. 

And most unwillingly, am I now employed. 
Which here I thought to pre-acquaint you 
with. 

For your advice, since it concerns you 
most; 

Because I would not do that thing might 
cross 

Your ends, on whom I have my whole de- 
pendence, sir ; 

Yet, if I do it not, they may delate^ 

My slackness to my patron, work me out 
Ot his opinion ; and there all your hopes, 
Ventures, or whatsoever, are all frustrate ! 

I do but tell you, sir. Besides, they are all 
Now striving who shall first present him ; 
therefore — 

I could entreat you, briefly conclude some- 
what ; 

Prevent them if you can. 

Corv. Death to my hopes. 

This is my villainous fortune 1 Best to hire 
Some common courtezan. 

Mos. Ay, I thought on that, sir ; 

But they are all so subtle, full of art — 

And age again doting and flexible, 

So as — I cannot tell — we may, perchance, 
Light on a quean may cheat us all. 

Corv. ’Tis true. 


' They may delate 

My slachiess tc my patron A i.e,, accuse, or 
complain of: a vile Latinisra, ** Prevent them/' 
Just Dtlow, is anticipate them. 

* j 4 creature made unto it] See p. 287 a, 

* Tka4 nmgkt can warm kit bloody sir. but 
a/ever;] 

Pmtirmmifiimus geluio jam torpore sanguis 
JPifhf* calit Sat 

What follows is from the same satire. 

* I hear him coming. ] Mosca, who overhears 
Corvioo’s last words^ speaks this aside-; and he 

bo ts yidmng^ W naming into the 


Mas. No, no : it must be one that has no 
tricks, sir, 

Some simple thing, a creature made unto 
it j 

Some wench you may command. Have 
you no kinswoman ? 

Odso — Think, think, think, think, think, 
think, think, sir. 

One o' the doctors offered there his daugh- 
ter. 

Corv. How I 

Mos. Yes, Signior Lupo, the physician. 

Corv» His daughter I 

ATos. And a virgin, sir. Why, alas, 

He knows the state ofs body, what it is ; 

That nought can warm his blood, sir, but 
a fever f 

Nor any incantation raise his spirit : 

A long forgetfulness hath seized that part. 

Besides, sir, who shall know it ? some one 
or two — 

Corv. I pray thee give me leave. \yValks 
aside A If 

But I had had this luck — The thing in't 
self, 

I know, is nothing— Wherefore should not I 

As well command my blood and my affec- 
tions 

As this dull doctor? In the point of honour, 

Tlie cases are all one of wife and daughter. 

Mos. I hear him coming.'^ [Aside. 

Coru. She shall do’t : 'tis done. 

j Slight ! if this doctor, wlio is not engaged, 

I Unless 't be for his counsel, which is no- 
tliing, 

Offer his daughter, what should I, that am 

So deeply in ? I will prevent him: Wretch ! 

Covetous wretch — Mosca, I have deter- 
mined. 

Mas, How, sir? 

Corv. We’ll make all sure. The party 
you wot of 

Shall be mine own wife, Mosca. 

A/os. Sir, the thing, 

But that I would not seem u counsel you, 


plot he had laid, to procure his wife for Volpone 
So in Eastward Hoe ! act v. : No more ; I 
am € 07 ning already : if I should give any further 
ear, I were taken." — W hal. 

6 Wretch / 

Covetous %vretch /] How finely," says Up- 
ton, /'is it imagined by our poet, to make 
Corvine see the basely covetous -character of the 
physician^ and yet be so strangely ignorant of his 
own ! This is an instance of our comedian's great 
insight into the characters of mankind." 

This is one of ten thousand : but, indeed, no 
language can do full justice to the various excel- 
lencies of this truly attic drama* 




SCENE Ilf.] 


THE FOX* 361 


I should have motioned to you, at the first: 
And make your count, you have cut all their 
throats. 

Why, *iis directly taking a possession ! 

And in his next fit, we may let him go. 

'Tis but to pull the pillow from his head. 
And he is throttled : it had been done be- 
fore 

But for your scrupulous doubts. 

Corv, Ay, a plague on’t, 

My conscience fools my wit ! Well, 111 be 
brief, 

A'hd so be thou, lest they should be before 

• us ; 

Go home, prepare him, tell him with what 
zeal 

And willingness I do it ; swear it was 
On the first hearing, as thou mayst do, 
traly, 

Mine own free motion. 

, Mos, Sir, I warrant you, 

III so possess him with it, that the rest 
Of his starved clients shall be banished all; 
And only you received. But come not, sir, 
Until I send, for I have something else 

' To ripen for your good, you must not 
know’t. 

Corv, But do not you forget to send now. 

Mas, Fear not. \^Extt. 

Cotv, Wliere are you, wife? my Celia ! 
wife 1 

, Rc-cnlcr Celia. 

— What, blubbering? 

Come, dry those tears. I think thou 
thought'st me in earnest ; 

Ha I by this light I talked so but to try 
thee : 

Methinks, the lightness of the occasion 
Should liave confirmed thee. Come, I am 
not jealous. 

Cel No! 

Corv, Faith I am not, I, nor never was ; 
It is a poor unprofitable humour. 

Do not I know, if women have a will, 
Theyll do 'gainst all the watches of the 
world, 

And that the fiercest spies are tamed with 
gold? 


^ Mak^ iJieir revenue out of legs and faces,] 
i.e., out of bows and smiles, or rather perhaps, as 
Juvenal expresses it, moulding their faces to suit 
the humour of their sumere 

vultum^ 

* Echo vty lardy and lick away a moth :] 
This, as Upton affectedly observes, is an allu- 
sion “ to such officious kind of parasites as are 
called in Low Dutch fluyme-strilckery gui 
piufuai pihsgue ex vestious assentatori^ legit,*' 
All this learning is from Minsheu : Jonson, 


Tut, I am confident in thee, thou shalt 
see’t ; 

And see I’ll give thee cause too, to believe it. 
Come kiss me. Go, and make thee ready 
straight. 

In all thy best attire, thy choicest jewels, 
Put them all on, and, with them, thy best 
looks: 

We are invited to a solemn feast. 

At old Volpone's, where it shall appear 
How far I am free from jealousy or fear. 

\Exeunt, 

ACT III. 

SCENE I. — A Street. 

Etifcr Mo sea. 

Mos, I fear I shall begin to grow in love 
With my dear self, and my most prosperous 
parts. 

They do so spring and burgeon ; I can feel 
A whimsy in my blood : I know not how, 
Success hath made me wanton. I could 
skip 

Out of my skin now, like a subtle snake, 

I am so limber. O I your parnsite 
Is a most precious thing, ciropt from above, 
Not bred 'mongst clods and clodpoles, 
here on earth. 

I muse, the mystery was not made a 
science, 

It is so liberally profest ! Almost 
All the wise world is little else, in nature, 
But parasites or sub-parasites. And yet 
I mean not those that have your bare 
town-art. 

To know who’s fit to feed them ; have no 
house. 

No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for men’s ears, to bait that sense ; 
or get 

Kitchen-invention, and some stale receipts 
To please the belly, and the groin; nor tfiosc, 
With their court dog-tricks, that can fawn 
and fleer, 

Make their revenue out of legs and faces,^ 
Echo my lord, and lick away a moth 


however, did not go to Holland for his (lalterer, 
but to Attica, a country with which he was much 
better acquainted ; Atto tou i/Aartou cu^cXeti^ 
KpoKiSa xai €ap rt irpoi to 

Q,no TTvevfiaTO? npoaevex^j) axvpov xap<^€Xo^(faii* 
Theophras. wept KoXaKeta?. 

Hall has the same allusion : 

** But some one, like a claw-bapke parasite, 
Picked mothes front his patron's cloake In 
sight.”— lib. 6. 


But your fine elegant rascal, that can rise 

And stoop, almost together, like an arrow ; 

Shoot through the air as nimbly as a star ; 

Turn short as doth a swallow ; and be here. 

And there, and here, and yonder, all at once ; 

Present to any humour, all occasion ; 

And change a visor swifter than a thought ! 

This is the creature had the art born with 
him ; 

Toils not to learn it, but doth practise it 

Out of most excellent nature : and such 
sparks 

Are the true parasites, others but their 
zanis.^ 


Enter Bonario. 
Bonario, old 


Who's this? Bonario, old Corbaccio’s 
son? 

The person I was bound to seek. Fair 
sir, 

You are happily met. 

Bon, That cannot be by thee. 

Mos, Why, sir? 

Bon, Nay, pray thee know thy way, 
and leave me : 

I would be loth to interchange discourse 

With such a mate as thou art. 

Mos, Courteous sir, 

Scorn not my poverty. 

Pan, Not I, by heaven ; 

But thou shalt give me leave to hate thy 
baseness. 

Mos, Baseness I 

Bon, Ay ; answer me, is not thy sloth 

Sufficient argument ? thy flattery? 

Thy means of feeding? 

Mos, Heaven be good to me ! 

These imputations are too common, sir. 

And easily stuck on virtue when she’s poor. 

You are unequal to me,‘^ and however 

Your sentence may be righteous, yet you 
are not, 

That, ere you know me, thus proceed in 
censure : 

St. Mark bear witness gainst you, 'tis 
inhuman. [ Weeps, 


was bound to seek. 


Bon. What ! does he weep ? the sign is 
soft and good : 

I do repent me that I w'^s so harsh. 

[Aside, 

Mos. 'Tis true, that, swayed by strong 
necessity, 

I am enforced to eat my careful bread 
With too much obsequy ; 'tis true, beside, 
That I am fain to spin mine o^n poor 
raiment 

Out of my mere observance, being not bom 
To a free fortune : but that I have done 
Base offices, in rending friends asunder, 
Dividing families, betraying counsels. 
Whispering false lies, or mining men with 
praises, 

Trained their credulity with perjuries, 
Corrupted chastity, or am in love 
With mine own tender ease, but would not 
rather 

Prove the most rugged and laborious 
course. 

That might redeem my present estimation. 
Let me here perish, in all hope of good- 
ness. 

Bon. This cannot be a personated 
passion. [Aside, 

I was to blame, so to mistake thv nature ; 

I Prithee forgive me : and speak out thy 
I business. 

Mos. Sir, it concerns you ; and though 
I may seem 

At first to make a main offence in manners. 
And in my gratitude unto my master ; 

Yet for the pure love which I bear all 
right. 

And iiatred of the wrong, I must reveal it. 
This very hour your father is in purpose 
To disinherit you 

Bon. Howl 

Mos. And thrust you forth. 

As a mere stranger to his blood : 'tis tme, 
sir. 

The work no way engageth me, but, as 
I claim an interest in the general state 
Of goodness and true virtue, which I hear 


^ Mr. Cumberland parallels this exquisite 
speech with that of a parasite, preserved to us 
in a fragment of Eupohs. The advantage, how- 
ever, is on the side of Jonson. His 

“ Fine elegant rascal, that can rise 
And stoop, sdmost together, like an arrow ; 
Shoot through the air as nimbly as a star ; 
Turn short as doth a swallow,*^ 

Is much superior to the parasite of the Greek 
dramatist, whom our poet undoubtedly had in 
view, and over whom he manifestly triumphs in 
the conclusion of his speech. 


Lucianos parasite, who is here brought forward 
by Upton, is, it must be confessed^ a sprightly, 
impudent, pleasant fellow ; from him, however, 
Jonson has taken nothing but the idea that *'the 
mystery should be made a science^” &c. Indeed 
the two characters are perfectly distinct. 

^ Vou are unequal to me, ^c.] i.e.^unjust; 
you do not judge equitably. The Sntiment 
Itself is from the Medea of Seneca ; 

Qui statuit aliquid^ parte inaudilA alter A, 
jElquum licet statuerit, hand aguus /uit.** 

Whau 
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To abound in you ; and for which mere 
respect, 

Without a second aim, sir, I have done it. 

Bon, This tale hath lost thee much of the 
late trust 

Thou hadst with me ; it is impossible : 

I know not how to lend it any thought, 

My father should be so unnatural. 

Mos, It is a confidence that well 
becomes 

Your piety ; and formed, no doubt, it is 

From your own simple innocence : which 
makes 

Your wrong more monstrous and abhorred. 
But, sir, 

I now will tell you more. This very 
minute. 

It is, or will be doing ; and if you 

Shall be but pleased to go with me, I’ll 
bring you, 

I dare not say where you shall see, but 
where 

Your ear shall be a witness of the deed ; 

H«ar yourself written bastard, and profest 

The common issue of the earth. 

Bon, I am mazed I 

Mos, Sir, if I do it not, draw your just 
sword, 

And score your vengeance on my front and 
face; 

Mark me your villain : you have too much 
wrong. 

And I do suffer for you, sir. My heart 

Weeps blood in anguish 

Bon, Lead ; I follow thee. {Exeunt, 

SCENE II. — A Room in Volpone’s 
House, 

Enter Volpone. 

VoH, Mosca stays long, methinks. — 
Bring forth your sports, 

And help to make the wretched time more 
sweet. 

Enter Nano, Androgyne, and Castrone. 

Nan, “ Dwarf, fool, and eunuch, well 
met here we be. 

A question it were now, whether of us 
three, 

Being all the known delicates of a rich 
man. 

In pleasing him, claim the precedency 
can?” 

Cos, ** I claim for myself.” 

And, ** And so doth the fool.” 

I Nan, “Tis foolish indeed: let me set 
you both to school. 


I First for your dwarf, he’s little and witty. 
And everything, as it is little, is pretty ; 
Else why do men say to a creature of my 
shape. 

So soon as they see him. It’s a pretty little 
ape? 

And why a pretty ape, but for pleasing 
imitation 

Of greater men’s actions, in a ridiculous 
fashion? 

Beside, this feat body of mine doth not crave 
; Half the meat, drink, and cloth, one of 
your bulks will have. 

Admit your fool's face be the mother of 
laughter, 

Yet, for his brain, it must always come after : 
And though that do feed him, it’s a pitiful 
case, 

His body is beholding to such a bad face.” 

{Knocking within, 

Volp, Who’s there ? my couch ; av/ay 1 
look 1 Nano, see : 

{Exeunt And. and Cas. 
Give me my caps first — go, enquire. 

{Exit Nano.] Now, Cupid 
Send it be Mosca, and with fair return ! 

Nan, {within,^ It is the beauteous 
madam — 

Volp, Would-be — is it? 

Nan, The same. 

Volp, Now torment on me I Squire her in ; 
For she will enter, or dwell here for ever : 
Nay, quickly. {Retires to his couch,'\ That 
my fit were past ! I fear 
A second hell too, that my loathing this 
Will quite expel my appetite to the other : 
Would she were taking now her tedious 
leave. 

Lord, how it threats me what I am to suffer I 

Re-enter Nano with Lady Politick 
Would-be, 

Lady P, I thank you, good sir. Pray 
you signify 

Unto your patron I am here. — This band 
Shews not my neck enough. — I trouble 
you, sir ; 

Let me request you bid one of my women 
Come hither to me. In good faith, I am drest 
Most favourably^ to-day ! It is no matter : 
’Tis well enougn. 

Enter i Waiting-woman, 

Look, see these petulant things, 
How they have done this 1 

1 [Jonson could not have written '‘favotiP* 
ably.** The word perhaps was "carelessly'* or 
" shamefully. "—F. C.] 
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Volt. I do feel the fever 
Entering in at mine ears ; O, for a charm, 
To fright it hence ! ^ {Aside. 

Lady P. Come nearer : is this curl 
In his right place, or this ? Wliy is this 
higher 

Than all the rest ? You have not v^ashed 
your eyes yet 1 

Or do they not stand even in your head? 
Where is your fellow? call her. 

[^Exit I Woman. 

Na7i, Now, St. Mark i 

Deliver us ! anon she'll beat her women» i 
Because her nose is red. 

I 

Re-enter i with 2 Woman. 

Lady P, I pray you view 
This tire, forsooth : are all things apt, 
or no? 

I Worn, One hair a little here sticks 
out, forsooth. 

Lady P. Does’t so, forsooth ! and where 
was your dear sight, 

When it did so, forsooth ! Wliat now ! 
bird-eyed ?^ 

And you, too? Pray you, both approach 
and mend it. 

Now, by that light I muse you are not 
ashamed ! 

I, that have preached these things so oft 
unto you, 

Read you the principles, argued all the 
grounds, 

Disputed every fitness, every grace, 

Called you to counsel of so frequent 
dressings. 

Nan, More carefully than of your fame 
or honour. S^Aside, 

Lady P. Made you acquainted what an 
ample dowry 

The knowledge of these things would be 
unto you, 


^ Wluit now I bird-eyed?] What particular 
defect is here meant 1 know not ; unless it be 
fiear-si^htedness. We had the expression in 
CynthicCs Levels, p. 189^; the horse- 

start out of a brown study. Amor, Rather the 
bird-eyed It is also in Bulleyn's 

hyc}ie, republished by Mr. Waldron ; where the 
citizen says to his wife, whose horse had just 
started : ‘‘ He is a bird-eyed jade, I warrant 
you. ^ Perhaps the allusion Is to the askaunt or 
side view which birds appear to take of every 
object. 

Upton has noticed various imitations of Ju- 
venars sixth Satire in Lady Would-be’s colloquy 
•wnth h«r maids : they are all, however, so ob- 
aa:4icaxcely to require pointing out, though 
V/halley copied most of them. 


[act m. 


Able alone to get you noble husbands 
At your return : and you thus to neglect it I 
Besides, you seeing what a curious nation 
The Italians are, what will they say of me? 
The English lady cannot dress herself, 
Here's a fine imputation to our country 1 
Well, go your ways, and stay in the next 
room. 

This fucus was too coarse too; iPs no 
matter. — 

Good sir, you'll give them entertainment ? 

[Exe?int Nano and Waiting- women. 

P"ol/>, The storm comes toward me. 

Lady P, [goes to the couch,^ How does 
my Volpone? 

Volp. Troubled with noise, I cannot 
sleep ; I dreamt 

That a strange fury entered now my house, 
And, with the dreadful tempest of her 
breath, 

Did cleave my roof asunder. 

La .jv P, Believe me, and I 
Had the most fearful dream, could I re- 
member 't 

Volp, Out on my fate I I have given hei* 
the occasion 

How to torment me : she will tell me hers. 

[Aside, 

Lady P, Methought the golden medio- 
crity, 

Tolitc, and delicate 

Volp, O, if you do love me. 

No more: I sweat, and suftbr, at the men- 
tion 

Of any dream ; feel how I tremble yet. 

Lady P, Alas, good soul ! the passion of 
the heart. 

Seed-pearl were good now, boiled with 
syrup of apples. 

Tincture of gold, and coral, citron-pills, 
Your elicampane root, inyrobalanes 

Volp, Ah me, I have ta'en a grassliopper 
by the wing [Aside, 


^ Ah me, T have ta'en a grasshopper by ike 
wing /J This,” says Upton, Who merely 
copies Erasmus [in Ada^.) ‘^ was a proverb of 
the poet Archilochus, as Luciau tells us in the 
beginning of liis Psendologista : To fie tov Apxi- 
Aoxou tKciyo vfSri <roL Xeyoj, on retnya tov irrepov 
(rvveLKri<f>ai, For the faster you hold them by 
the wings the louder they scream. But is tliis 
true of grasshoppers ? Cicada and Terrtf is not 
a grasshopper, for the poets de^ibe it as sitting 
and singing on trees; howeVer, the common 
translations must excuse our poet.” 

This is certainly riot our grasshopper, which 
the locust. It is to be wished that We could 
adopt some other name for the foreign insect to 
prevent confusion : cigaU ert ckicqrk would serve; 
though indeed, teitix is as good as eitlier. Both 
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Lady P. Burnt silk and amber. You 
have muscadel 

Good in the house 

Vo Ip, You will not drink, and part ? 
Lady P, No, fear not that. I doubt we 
shall not get 

Some English saffron, half a dram would 
serve ; 

Your sixteen cloves, alittlc musk, dried mints ; 

Bug! OSS, and barley-meal 

Volp. She's in again I 
Before I feigned diseases, now I have one. 

\A side. 

Lady P. And these applied with a right 
scarlet cloth. 1 

Volp. Another flood of words I a very 
torrent! [Aside. 

Lady P. Shall I, sir,make you a poultice? 
Volp. No, no, no, 

Fm very well, you need prescribe no more. 
Lady P, I have a little studied physic ; 
but now 

Fm all for music, save, in the forenoons, 
An hour or two for painting. I would have 
A lady, indeed, to have all letters and arts. 
Be able to discourse, to write, to paint. 

But principal, as Plato holds, your music, 
Arid so does wise Pythagoras, I take it. 

Is your true rapture : when there is concent^ 
In face, in voice, and clothes : and is, indeed. 
Our sex's chiefest ornament. 


Ray and Chandler witnessed the slnc:ifig' of the 
cicada, the one in Italy, and the other in Gicecc : 
they do not speak of it with much rapture ; and 
to say the truth, a more tiresome, annoying 
sound cannot well be heard. See the Poetaster, 
p. 266 a. 

^ And these applied with a right scarlet cloth.] 
The virtues of a ri^ht scarlet cloth wc^-e once 
held so extraordinary, that Dr. John Gaddesden, 
by wrapping a patient in scarlet, cured liim of 
the small-pox, without leaving so much as one 
mark in his face : and he commends it for an 
excellent method of cure : Capiatur scarlet lan, 
et involvatur variolosus totaliter, sic^tt ego feci, 
et est bofui enra . — W h al. 

* When there is concent] i.e., agreement or 
harmony, a Platonic expression. 

• The poet 

As old in time as Plato, and as knowing. 

Says that your highest female grace is silence.'] 
The poet perhaps is Sophocles : 

rvvatft Kocfxov ij «/)cp€(,. 

Or Euripides, whom the Oracle pronounced 
the wiser: 

VvvaiKi yap ertyrj re, xat to <r<t)<l>poveiv 

KaAAto'oj'. 

1 

This is Upton’s note, though fathered as usual 
by Wliallc^^ . Jonson, however, who^e reading 
was far r iore extensive than Upton suspected, 
aliudei > a passage in Libanius. {/)eclam, vi.) 


Volp, The poet 

As old in time as Plato, and as knowing, 

Says that your highest female grace is 
silence. 3 

Lady P, Which of your poets ? Petrarch, 
or Tasso, or Dante ? 

Guarini? Ariosto? Aretine? 

Cieco di Hadria ? I have read them all. 

Volp. Is everything a cause to my de- 
struction? [Aside. 

Lady P. I think I have two or three of 
them about me. 

Volp. The sun, the sea, will sooner both 
stand still 

Than her eternal tongue I notliing can 
scape it, [Aside. 

Lady P. Here’s Pastor Fido 

Volp. Profess obstinate silence ; 

That's now my safest. [Aside. 

Lady P. All our English writers, 

I mean such as are happy in the Italian, 

Will deign to steal out of this author, 
mainly ; 

Almost as much as from Montagnid: 

He has so modern and facile a vein, 

Fitting the time, and catching the court- 
ear 1 

Your Petrarch is more passionate, yet he, 

lu days of sonnetting, trusted them with 
much 

Dante is hard, and few can understand him. 


5e, et \x.y] e/uie, aAAa nlav rov <ro(f>(aTaTOV ttoitjttjv 

atO'xvt'^/jTt, Xeyoi/ra, 

Tvi^ai, yvvai^L Koo’txov 17 <Tiyr) (pepei. k, t . 

As what follows in the rhetorician sufficiently 
demonstrates. 

* Vour Petrarch is more passionate, yet he. 

In days of sonnetting, trusted them with 
much:] Lady Would-be is perfectly correct, 
both in wliat she says hcie of Petrarch and 
above of Guarini. 'I'he Pastor Fido was plun- 
dered without mercy or judgment : yet the 
theft was not unhappy ; for though much poor 
conceit and unnatural passion was thus intro- 
duced among us, many graces of expressiou and 
delicacies of feeling accompanied them, which in 
the gradual improvement of taste now first be- 
come an object of concern, enriched the language 
with beauties which have not yet lost their 
power to ckann. To Petrarch we are still more 
indebted — though the coarse and wholesale 
manner in which he was at first copied gave 
occasion to the well-merited reproofs of our 
early satirists. Thus Hall : 

** Or filch whole pages at a clap for need, 

From honest Petrarch, clad in English weed. 

Again ; 

Or an * hos ego* from old Petrarch’s Sprighty 

Unto a plagiary sonnet- wight/' &c. 
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But for a desperate wit, there’s Aretine ; 
Only his pictures are a little obscene—— 
You mark me not. 

Volp. Alas, my mind’s perturbed. 

Lady P. Why, in such cases, we must 
cure ourselves, 

Make use of our philosophy 

Volp, Oh me ! 

Lady P. And as we find our passions do 
rebel, 

Encounter them with reason, or divert 
them, 

By giving scope unto some other humour 
Of lesser danger : as, in politic bodies, 
lliere's nothing more doth overwhelm the 
judgment, 

And cloud the understanding, than too much 
Settling and fixing, and, as 'twere, sub- 
siding 

Upon one object. For the incorporating 
Of these same outward things, into that 
part, 

Which we call mental, leaves some certain 
faeces 

That stop the organs, and, as Plato says. 
Assassinate our Imowledge. 

Volp. Now, the spirit 
Of patience help me ! {A side » 

Lady P. Come, in faith, I must 
Visit you more a days ; and make you well : 
Laugh and be lusty. 

Volp, My good angel save me ! [Aside, 
Lady P, There was but one sole man in 
all the world 

With whom I e’er could sympathize ; and 
he 

Would lie you, often, three, four hours to- 
gether 

To hear me speak; and be sometime so 
rapt. 

As he would answer me quite from the 
purpose. 

Like you, and you are like him, just. I'll 
discourse, 

An’t be but only, sir, to bring you asleep. 


^ Tke Cockpit comes not near it.] The Cock- 
pit Had Jonson forgot that he was now in 
Venice ?~But perhaps he saw no impropriety in 
given this name to a theatre there. The Cock- 
pit was one of our earliest theatres, and from the 
alldsion in the text, as well as from many others 
which occur in our old dramatists, it may be 


collected that it was frequented by the lowest 
and most disorderly of tne people. After all, 
Venice was not much injured : — for Coryat, who 
was there about this time, says, ** I was at one 
of their play-houses, where I saw a corned ie 
acted. The house is very beggarly and base in 
comparison of our stately play-houses in Eng- 
. land t neither can the actors compare with us 


How we did spend our time and loves to- | 
gether, ! 

For some six years. 

yolp. Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! 1 

Lady P. For we were coeetanei, and i 
brought up 

Folp. Some power, some fate, some for- | 
tune rescue me I I 

Enter Mosca. 

Mos, God save you, madam I 
Lady P, Good sir. 

Volp, Mosca 1 welcome. 

Welcome to my redemption. 

Mos, Why, sir? 

Volp, Oh, 

Rid me of this my torture, quickly, there ; 
My madam with the everlasting voice : 

The bells, in time of pestilence, ne’er made 
Like noise, or were in that perpetual motion ! 
The Cock-pit comes not near it,* All my 
house. 

But now, steamed like a bath with her 
thick breath, j 

A lawyer could not have been heard ; nor 
scarce 

Another woman, such a hail of words 
She has let fall. For hell’s sake, rid her 
hence. 

Mos, Has she presented ? 

Volp. O, I do not care ; 

I'll take her absence upon any price, 

With any loss. 

Mos, Madam 

Lady P, I have brought your patron 
A toy, a cap here, of mine own work. 

Mos. 'Tis well, 

I had forgot to tell you I saw your knight, 
Where you would little think it.— 

Lady P, Where ? 

Mos, Marry, 

Where yet, if you make haste, you may 
apprehend him, 

Rowing upon the water in a gondole, 

With the most cunningcourtezan of Venice.* 


for apparel, shewes, and musicke.'* — P. 247 
The conclusion of this speech is from Juvenal. 
Sat. vi. 

* JVitk the most cunning courtezan 0/ Venice.] 
Venice succeeded, and not unjustly, to all the 
celebrity of Corinth for rapacious, subtle, and 
accomplished wantons. Shakspeare notices this 
circumstance ; as, indeed, do all the writers of 
his age, who have occasion 19 mention the city. 
The “ leg- stretcher of Odcombe.” (as Coryat 
aptly calls himself,) whose simple love of novelty 
j involved him in the most ridicufcus adventures, ' 
has a great deal of curious mattei on this 
subject. 
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Lady P, Is't true ? 

Mos, Pursue them, and believe your eyes : 
Leave me to make your gift. 

[Exit Lady P. hastily. 

I knew ’t would take : 

For, lightly, they that use themselves most 
licence, 1 

Are still most jealous. 

Volp. Mosca, hearty thanks, i 

For thy quick fiction, and delivery of me. 
Now to my hopes, what sayst thou ? 

Re-enter Lady P. Would-be. 

Lady P. But do you hear, sir ?-— 

Volp. Again ! I fear a paroxysm. 

Lady P. Which way 
Rowed they Ifgether ? 

Mos. Toward the Rialto. 

Lady P. I pray you lend me your dwarf. 
Mos. I pray you take him. 

[Exit Lady P. 
Your hopes, sir, are like happy blossoms, 
fair. 

And promise timely fruit, if you will stay 
But the maturing ; keep you at your couch, 
Corbaccio will arrive straight, with the Will ; 
When he is gone. I'll tell you more. 

[Exit. 

Volp. My blood. 

My spirits are returned ; I am alive : 

And, like your wanton gamester at primero,^ 
Whose t nought had whispered to him, not 
go less, 

Methinks I lie, and draw for an en- 

counter. 

[The scene closes upon Volpone. 

SCENE III. — The Passage leading to 
Volpone’s Chamoer, 

Enter Mosca and Bonario. 

Mo. ir, here concealed [^ews him a 
cl ,] you may hear all. But, pray you. 
Have j ience, sir [knocking wit hi n .\ — the 
sar s your father knocks : 

I am coi pelled to leave you. [Exit. 
Bon. >o so. — Yet 

^ ’"no y thought imagine this a truth. 

[Goes into the closet. 


^htly^ i.e., usually, or in common 
HAL. See p. 157 a. 
ce your wanton gamester at Primero, 
n nas adopted the terms of this game 
ear in what Sir John Harington is 
:all an Epigram upon “ The story of 
‘ at Primero. 


SCENE IV. — Another part of the Same. 

Enter Mosca and Corvino, Celia 
following. 

Mos. Death on me ! you are come too 
soon, what meant you ? 

Did not I say I would send ? 

Corv. Yes, but I feared 
You might forget it, and then they prevent us. 
Mos. Prevent I did e’er man haste so 
for his horns ? 

A courtier would not ply it so for a place. 

[Aside. 

Well, now there is no helping it, stay here ; 
I'll presently return. [Exit. 

Corv. Wliere are you, Celia? 

You know not wherefore I have brought 
you hither? 

Cel. Not w^ell, except you told me. 

Corv. Now I will : 

Hark hither. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. — A Closet opening mto a 
Gallery. 

Enter Mosca and Bonario. 

Mos. Sir, your father hath sent word, 

It will be half an hour ere he come ; 

And therefore, if you please to walk the 
while 

Into that gallery — at the upper end, 

There are some books to entertain the 
time : 

And I’ll take care no man shall come unto 
you, sir. 

Bon. Yes, I will stay there. — I do doubt 
this fellow. [A side t and exit. 

Mos. [Looking after him.'] There; he is 
far enough ; he can hear nothing : 

And for his father, I can keep him off. 

[Exit. 

SCENE VI.— Volpone's Chamber. Vob 
pone on his couch. Mosca sitting by 
him. 

Enter Corvino forcing in Celia. 

Corv. Nay, now, there is no starting 
back, and therefore. 


** Our Marcus never can encounter right, 

Yet drew two aces, and, for further spight, 

Had colour for it with a hopeful 

But not eticountered it availed him naught." 

Not to qo lessy as I have already observed, — 
is not to adventure a smaHer sum. 
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Resolve upon It : I have so decreed. 

I It must be done. Nor would I move’t 
afore, 

Because I would avoid all shifts and tricks, 
That might deny me. 

CeL Sir, let me beseech you, 

Affect not these strange trials; if you 
doubt 

My chastity, why, lock me up for ever ; 
Make me the heir of darkness. Let me 
live 

Where I may please your fears, if not your 
trust. 

Corv, Believe it, I have no such humour, I. 
All that I speak I mean ; yet I’m not mad ; 
Not hom-mad, see you? Goto, shew your- 
self 

Obedient, and a wife, 

Cei, O heaven ! 

Corv» I say it, 

Do so. 

Cel, Was this the train ? 

Corv. I’ve told you reasons; 

What the physicians have set down ; how 
much 

It may concern me ; what my engagements 
are ; 

My means; and the necessity of those 
means 

For my recoveiy : wherefore, if you be 
Loyal, and mine, be won, respect my 
venture. 

Cel. Before your honour ? 

Corv, Honour I tut, a breath d 
There's no such thing in nature : a mere 
term 

Invented to awe fools. What is my gold 
The worse for touching, clothes for being 
looked on ? 

Why, this ’s no more. An old decrepit 
wretch, 

That has no sense, no sinew ; takes his 
meat 

With others’ fingers ; only knows to gape 
When you do scald his gums ; a voice, a 
shadow ; 

And what can this man hurt you ? 

Ce/. Lord ! what spirit 
Is this hath entered him? [Aside. 


^ Honour \ lui, a breath, &c.] This is excel- 
lent after what we had from him, p. 358. The 
genius and skill with which Jonson hasconceived 
and conducted this extraordinaiy vicious cha- 
racter are altogether surprising. The conclusion 
of this speech is from Juvenal : 

Hu jus 

Pallida lahra cibunt capiunt digitis alienui 
ad coHspectnm cccna? diducere ricinm 

Su€tu4, hiat tantumj* dr^r.—Sat. x. 


Corv, And for your fame, 

That’s such a jig ; as if I would go tell it. 

Cry it on the Piazza I who shall know it 
But he that cannot speak it, and this 
fellow, 

Wliqse lips are in my pocket? Save your* 
self, 

(If you’ll proclaim’!, you may,) I know no 
other 

Should come to know it. 

Cel. Are heaven and saints then no- 
thing? 

Will they be blind or stupid ? 

Con.>. How ! 

Cel, Good sir, 

Be jealous still, emulate them ; and think 
What hate they burn with toward every 
sin. 

Corv. I grant you : if I thought it were 
a sin 

I would not urge you. Should I offer this 
To some young Frenchman, or hot Tuscan 
blood 

That had read Areline, conned all his | 
prints, / 

Knew every quirk within lust’s labyrinth, j 
And were profest critic in lechery ; 1 

And I would look upon him, and applaud j 
him, I 

This were a sin : but here, 'tis contrary, ; 
A pious work, mere cliarity for physic. 

And honest polity, to assure mine own. 

Cel. O heaven 1 canst thou suffer such a 
change ? 

Volp. TIiou art mine honour, Mosca, 
and my pride. 

My joy, my tickling, my delight ! Go 
bring them. 

Mas. \cidva7icing.'\ Please you draw near, 
sir. 

Corv, Come on, what 

You will not be rebellious? by 
light 

Mos. Sir, 

Signior Corvino, here, is come 
you, 

Volp, Oh! 

Mos, And hearing of the coi 
had, 

So lately, for your health, is conu 
Or rather, sir, to prostitute 

Corv. Thanks, sweet Mosca. 

Mos. Freely, unasked, oruninto 

Corv, Well. 

Mos, As the true fervent insta^ 
love, 

His own most fair and proper 
beauty 

Only of price in Venice 
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Corv, ’Tis well urged. 

Mos, To be your comfortress, and to 
preserve you. 

Volp. Alas, I am past, already I Pray 
you, thank him 

For his good care and promptness; but 
for that, 

Tis a vain labour e'en to fight 'gainst 
heaven ; 

Appling fire to stone — uh, uh, uL, uhl 
[coughing.'] 

Making a dead leaf grow again. I take 

His wishes gently, though ; and you may 
tell him 

What I have done for him: marry, my 
state is hopeless. 

Will him to pray for me ; and to use his 
fortune 

With reverence when he comes to 't, 

Mos. Do you hear, sir? 

Go to him with your wife. 

Corv. Heart of my father ! 

Wilt thou persist thus? come, I pra^hee, 
come. ^ 

Thou seest 'tis nothing, Celia. By this 
hand, 

I shall grow violent. Come, do 't, I say. 
Cel. Sir, kill me, rather : I will take down 
poison, 

Eat burning coals, do anything— 

Corv. Be damned ! 

Heart, I will drag thee hence home by 
the hair ; 

Cry thee a strumpet through the streets ; 
rip up 

Thy mouth unto thine ears ; and slit thy 
nose. 

Like a raw rochet P— Do not tempt me ; 
come. 

Yield, I am loth — Death 1 I will buy some 
slave 

Whom 1 1 will kill, and bind thee to him 
ahVe ; 

And at ' my window hang you forth, devising 

Some n onstrous crime, which I, in capital 
letl ers. 

Will ea^ into thy flesh with aquafortis, 

And bu rning corsives, on this stubborn 
' b ast. 

^ f the blood thou hast incensed, I'll 

t ! 

Sir, what you please, you may, I 
your martyr. 


Corv. Be not thus obstinate, I have no^ 
deserved it : 

Think who it is intreats you. Prithee, 
sweet ; — 

Good faith, thou shalt have jewels, gowns, 
attires. 

What thou wilt think, and ask. Do but 
go kiss him. 

Or touch him but. For my sake. At 
my suit — 

This once. No ! not I I shall remember 
this. 

Will you disgrace me thus ? Do you thirst 
my undoing? 

Mos. Nay, gentle lady, be advised 
Co7^. No, no. 

She has watched her time. Ods pr ^s, 
this is scurvy, 

Tis very scurvy ; and you are 

Mos. Nay, good sir. 

Corv. An arrant locust — by he^fK^n, a 
locust ! — 

Whore, crocodile, that hast thy tears pre- 
pared, 

Expecting how thou'lt bid them flow^ 

Mos. Nay, pray you, sir I 

She will consider. 

Cel. Would my life would serve 

To satisfy 

Corv. 'Sdeath ! if she would but speak 
to him, 

And save my reputation, it were somewhat ; 

But spightfully to affect my utter ruin I 
Mos. Ay, now you have put yourfortime 
in her hands. 

Why i' faith, it is her modesty, I must quit 

I her. 

If you were absent, she would be more 
coming ; 

I know it : and dare undertake for her. 

What woman can before her husband? 
pray you, 

Let us depart, and leave her here. 

Corv. Sweet Celia, 

Thou mayst redeem all yet ; Til say no 
more : 

If not, esteem yourself as lost. Nay, stay 
there. 

[Shuts the door^ and exit with Mosca. 
Cel. O God, and his good angels 1 
whither, whither, 

Is sha' e fled human breasts? that with 
.-a ease. 


“ Plorat 

Uberibus semper lacrymis^ semperque parath 
In statione aique expectantibus illam, 
Quo jubeat manare mode** — Juv. Sat. vi. 

B 1 


a raw rochet 1) A rochet or reugei^ so 
om its red colour^ is a fish of thi gurnet 
t not so large.— Whal. 

■ hast thy tears prepared^ 
ecting hm thou it lid tkemjiaw*\ 

U 
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Men dare put off your honours, and their 
own ? 

Is that, which ever was a cause of life, 

Now placed beneath the basest circum- 
stance, 

And modesty an exile made, for money ? 

FolJ>. Ay, inCorvino, and such earth-fed 
minds, 

[Leaping from his couch. 
That never tasted the true heaven of love. 
Assure thee, Celia, he that would sell thee, 
Only for hope of gain, and that uncertain. 
He would have sold his part of Paradise 
For ready money, had he met a cope-man.^ 
Why art thou mazed to see me thus re- 
vived ? 

Rather applaud thy beauty’s miracle ; 

'Tis thy great work : that hath, not now 
alone, 

But sundry times raised me, in several 
shapes, 

And, but this morning, like a mountebank, 
To see thee at thy window : ay, before 
I would have left my practice, for tl\> love, 
In varying figures, I would have contended 


^ Hadht met a cope-man.] For this wc now 
say chapman : which is as much as to say a 
merchant, or cope-man.** Vci. slogan on the 
v/ord ceapman. — Whal. 

Is it not rather pure Dutch, hoopman, ox coop- 
man f 

* Or the homed Jfood.] I should have passed 
this, had I not observed a query as to the pagan 
deity ” here meant, in the margin of Mr. vVhal- 
^y\ copy. It is Acheloiis, of whose ** conten- 
tion'' there is a pretty story in Ovid. 

* For entertainment of the great Valoisi\ He 
probably alludes to the magnificent spectacles 
which were exhibited for the amusement of 
Henry HI., in 1574, when he passed through 

‘ Venice, in his return from Poland, to take pos- 
session of the crown of France, vacant by the 
death of his brother Charles, of infamous 
1 memory. 

^ Coffu, my Celia. 6 rc.] This song, as 
Upton is Imitatea from Catullus. 

Whal. 

As the original is not long^ it is subjoined, that 
the extent of Jonson*s obligation to it may be 
seen at once : 

** Vivamne^ mea Leshia, at^ite amemue, 
Riumoreeque senum sevtrwrum 
Omnes unint cBstimemus assis. 

Soles occidere ei redire possient ; , ^ 

Nobis i cum semel occidtt brevis Iua, ^ 

Nox e$t perfetua nna dormiunda. 

Da me oasia milUf deinde centum f * 

Dein mille altera^ dein secunda centum; 
Dem us^ue altera mille ^ deinde centum, 
j DuftrCum millia multa fecetimus, 

1 CoMiurbabimus illa^ scintnuSf 

I Ateiaif ^uis malus mvidere possit. 

I tmtum edat esse badorum. 


With the blue Proteus, or the homed flood 
Now art thou welcome. 

CcL Sir! 

Volf. Nay, fly me not. 

Nor let thy false imagination 
That I was bed-rid, make thee think I am 
so: 

Thou snalt not find it. I am now as fresh, 
As hot, as high, and in as jovial plight, 

As when, in that so celebrated scene. 

At recitation of pur comedy, 

For entertainment of the great Valois, ^ 

I acted young Antinous ; and attracted 
The eyes and ears of all the ladies present, 
To admire each graceful gesture, note, and 
footing. [Sings. 

Come, my Celia, ^ let us prove, 

While we can, the sports of love, 

Time will not be ours for ever. 

He, at length, our good will sever; 
Spend not then his gifts in vain : 

Suns that set may rise again ; 

But if once we lose this light, 

’Tis with us perpetual night. 


Here is nothing similar to the concluding lines 
of this beautiful little poem, which seem to bear 
an ingenious reference to the well-known Insti- 
tutes of Sparta respecting theft. The praise, 
however, which is bestowed on Jfonson's genius, 
can scarcely be extended to his judgment in 
this instance. The song is evidently intr<^uced 
somewhat too much in the style of that in the 
R overs y where the conspirators join in chorus 
“ to conceal their purpose." This impropriety 
has not escaped the critics. Celia," says one 
of them, *‘is surprised, and would fain fly ; but 
being seized and forced to stay, she quietly 
listens to an entertainment of music. Methinks 
she should have rent, tom, and cried out for 
help, as she docs afterwards but that ^ 

have spoiled the sOng." From the Wf 
italics, it might be supposed that Volpc 
called in a band of musicians to amus i 

instead of endeavouring to captivate 
a few of the ‘‘graceful notes" wh 
“ attracted the ears of the ladies " at the 
palace. 

Nor is it clear that she ‘'ought to ha 
torn," &c. She had hitherto sustained 
tual violence, nor seemed to be in im. 
danger of any. Her husband, for au ! 

knew, was in the plot against her : and 
delivered her up to prostitution, was no 
to be recalled by her complaints. Aftc 
indeed, when she is seized by Volpone, 
nate horror of impurity prevails over eve 
consideration, and her cries are just and 
I have said thus much, to moderate, if p 
the indiscriminate levity with which the ‘ 
thi.s great man are censured ; and not to 
the introduction of the song itself, whicl 
fessedly ill-timed. 
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why should we defer our joys ? 

Fame and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies ? 

Or his easier ears beguile, 

Thus removed by our wile ? 

'Tis no sin love’s fruits to steal ; 

But the sweet thefts to reveal : 

To be taken, to be seen, 

These have crimes accounted been. 

Cel, Some serene blast me,* or dire 
lightning strike 
This my olfending face I 

Volp, Why droops my Celia ? 

Thou hast, in place of a base husband 
found 

A worthy lover ; use thy fortune well, 

With secrecy and pleasure. See, behold, 
What thou art queen of ; not in expecta- 
tion, 

As I feed others : but possessed and 
crowned. 

See, here, a rope of pearl ; and each more 
orient 

Than that the brave ^Egyptian queen ca- 
roused: 

Dissolve and drink them. See, a car- 
buncle, 

* Som€ serene blast me,] ''I fomnd/’ says 
Up ton, “ this passage thus printed, in a modem 
eoition, * Some siren blast me’ : and the editor 
hu^ed himself, I dare say, with the thought 
of this emendation: but the poet alludes to a 
disease in the eye, called by physicians 
%erena,** p, 44. O Nemesis, how watchful art 
thou ! — and Upton, ** I dare say, hugged him- 
self;’’ although his explanation is ju'^t as little 
to the purpose as the emendation of his prede- 
cessor A as Whalley discovered in 

Cotgr , while his work was in the press (for 
N pure French), is ** a mildew, or that 
iew of moist summer evenings, which 
blights.'* Jonson uses it again in his 
r; 

nicrever death doth please t’ appear, 
tnes, swords, shot, sickness, all are 
Epig. 3a. 

used also by Daniel, in the same 

s and thp serene offend us more, 
nay think so, than they did before.** 
een^s Arcadia^ act i. sc. x. — Whal. 

fmnd would have bought LolUa 
Una, 

he came like siardight^ hid with 

Is, 

ere the sj^ls 0/ provinces ;] LoUiam 
f, ^um Juit Caii ^rincifis matrona, ne 
em^ auisolemui emrimomiaruut alffuo 
sid medioetium eiitm 


May^|)u^ out both the eyes of our Sc 

A diamond would have bought LoUia 
Paulina, 

When she came in like star-light, hid with 
jewels, 

That were the spoils of provinces;-* take 
these, 

And wear, and lose them ; yet remains an 
earring 

To purchase them again, and this whole 
state. 

A gem but worth a private patrimony, 

Is nothing : we will eat such at a meal. 

The heads of parrots, tongues of nightin* 
gales, 

The brains of peacocks, and of estriches, 
Shall be our food:* and, could we get the 
pheenix, 

Though nature lost her kind, she weie our 
dish. 

Cel, Good sir, these things might move 
a mind affected 

With such delights ; but I, whose inno- 
cence 

Is all I can think wealthy, or worth th’ en- 
joying, 

And which, once lost, I have nought to 
lose beyond it, 

ccend, vidi smaragdis margaritisgue opertam, 
alterno textu fulgentihus, toto capite^ crinibus, 
spirUt auribuSf collo^ moniiibus, digitisgue, 
Nec dona prodigi principis fuerantt seU avila 
opes, provmciarum scilicet spoliis parta. 

Flin. L. 9. 3. $8. 

This extract Whalley found in Upton, who 
refers to Tacitus and Suetonius for further proofs 
of the extravagance of this lady : which, indeed, 
is frequently noticed by our old dramatists. 
Thus Machin ; 

"And for thee, not 

Lolli.i Paulina, nor those blazing stars 
Which make the world the apes of Italy, 

Shall match thyself in sun-bright splendancy.** 

Dufkb Knight. 

Milton ^plies this epithet (sun-bright) to tht 
chariot of Satan, and is complimentea for it by 
one of his editors, as having " beautifully im- 
proved** the light-bright of old Joshua Sylvester t 
Milton has a mousand claims to our admiration ; 
but that of introducing beautiful epithets into the 
language is not one of them. He found them 
formed to his hands. 

• The heads of parrots, tongum of nightin- 
gales. 

The brains of peacocks, and of estriches 
Shall be our Jwd:] This is a strain ofTuxu^ 
taken from the Emperor Heliogabaluii, Comedit, 
says .^lius Lampridius. linguas favonsim ei 
lusciniarum i and he nad the brains of 500 
ostriches to furnish out a single d^r 
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CaniiQt be taken with these sensual baits; 

If you have conscience — - 
Foip, Tis tlie beggar’s virtue ; 

If thou hast wisdom, hear me, Celia. 

Thy baths shall be the juice of July-flowers, 
^irit of roses, and of violets, 

The milk of unicorns, and panthers* breath^ 
Gathered in bags, and mixed with Cretan 
wines. 

Our drink shall be prepared gold and am- 
ber; 

Which we will take until my roof whirl 
round 

With the vertigo : and my dwarf shall dance, 
My eunuch sing, my fool make up the 
antic, 

Whilst we, in changed shapes, act Ovid’s 

tal^, ' 

Thou, like Europa now, and I like Jove, 
Then I like Mars, and thou like Erycine: 
So of the rest, till we have quite run 
through. 

And w^earied all the fables of the gods. 
Then will I have thee in more modem 
forms, 

Attired like some sprightly dame of France, 
Brave Tuscan lady, or proud Spanish 
beauty ; 

Sometimes unto the Persian sophy’s wife ; 
Or the grand signior’s mistress ; and for 
change. 

To one of our most artful courtezans. 


Or some quick Neg[pq, or coW Rusrfan ; 

And I will meet thee in as many : 

Where we may so transfuse our wandering 
souls 

Out at our lips, and score up sums of plea- 
sures, [Sings, 

That the curious*^ shall not know 
How to tell them as they flow ; 

And the envious, when they find 
What their number is, be pined. 

CeL If you have ears that will be pierced 
— or eyes 

That can be opened —a heart that may be 
touched — 

Or any part that yet sounds n^an about 
you — 

If you have touch of holy saints— or hea- 
ven — 

Do me the grace to let me 'scape— if not, 

Be bountiful and kill me. You do know, 

I am a creature, hither ill betrayed, 

By one whose shame I would forget ft 
were: 

If you will deign me neither of these graces, 

Yet feed your wrath, sir, rather than your 

(It is a vice comes nearer manliness,) 

And punish that unhappy crime of nature, 

Which you miscall my beauty ; flay my 
face. 

Or poison it with ointments for seducing 


^ TA€ milk of unicorns, and panthers’ breath] 
I know not for what particular quality the milk 
of unicorns is celebrated, the animal being con- 
fined to the terra incognita of Africa, where 
few can go to suck it. Pliny, indeed, observes 
that *‘the milk of camels is extremely sweet 
and this may have been in Jonson’s mind : — 
but his knowledge was^ so universal, that it Is 
very hazardouS| at least in one so little read as 
myself, to decide upon his authorities. The 
sweetness of the panther’s breath, or rather body, 
is sufScieatly notorious. It is remarked by Pliny, 
Lib. a 7: ** Antma/ium nullum erra- 
tum di ^Hikeris quod dictum est, endu 
il&lian also mentions it ; but the passage 
whtch^ our author had in view was probably the 
following: rev orofiaTot «vrov nt 

o^miiATiK^ 1 ^ t» oAAa tfwa 
va ayyw aair noppit0itv tyytgwtnv wriq tcai 
firorra** Eustat Cofmmnt. In Hexaimoron^ 
4t<% P* 3S* Frequent allusions to this ciroum- 
Mance occur in our old poets. Thus Shirioy : 


Your Grace is bound 
To hunt mtted Pa$%tksr to his ruin. 
Wb^ AretaM w onfy swut to poison virtue.** 
^ .V Thi Rqyctl Master, 

Ah4Gliq»ihxm)^; 

Tka panther so, 

o4Mn pndmtM 


Of eastern groves^ but the delicious scent, 
Not taken m at distance, chokes the sense 
With the too muskic savour.” 

The Hollafider, 

And Randolph, in some pretty stansas to a 
'Vvery deformed gentlewoman, but of a voice in- 
comparably sweet 

“ S^, monster strange, what mayst tho 
Wlience shall I fctdi thy pedigree ? 

What but a panther coulcf beget, 

A beast so foul, a breath so sweet f” 

[I know a case in India of hyena’s bio 
^iv^ to an English lady in a consun 

* That ilu curious, Sk,} These li 
an elegant imitation of the concluding 
syllables from Catullus, (p. 370), auq 
printed, together with the rest 14 TA 
a collection of the author’s smaller poet 
It would scarcely be just to Jonson’s i 
pass over this admirable scene without 
mg on the boundless fertility of his mim 
Itations are heaped upon temptations 
I rapidity which almost outstrips the ima 
[ and a richness, variety, and beauty, wt 
der mean and base aU the allurements 
ceding poet^ have invented and coml 
facilitato tliut ovei^thiow 
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Your blood to this rebellion. Rub these 
hands 

With what may cause an eating leprosy, 

E en to my bones and marrow: anything 
That may disfavour me, save in my ho- 
nour — 

And I will kneel to you, pray for you, pay 
down 

A thousand hourly vows, sir, for your 
health ; 

Report, and think you virtuous— 

Fo//. Think me cold. 

Frozen, and impotent, and so report me? 
That I had Nestor’s hernia, thou wouldst 
think. 

I do degenerate, and abuse my nation. 

To play with opportunity thus long ; 

I should have done the act, and then have 
parleyed. 

Yield, or I’ll force thee. [S^iz^s her. 

Cel. O ! just God ! 

Volp. In vain 

Bon, [pishing in J] Forbear, foul ravisherl 
libidinous swine ! 

Free the forced lady, or thou diest, impos- 
tor. 

But that I'm loth to snatch thy punish- 
ment 

Out of the hand of justice, thou shouldst 
yet 

Be made the timely sacrifice of vengeance. 

Before this altar and this dross, thy idol- 

Lady, let’s quit the place, it is the den 
Of villainy ; fear nought, you have a guard : 
And he ere long shall meet his just reward. 

[Exeunt Bon. afid Cel. 


*5 die like Romans,] i.e., by our own 
fearlessly. Since we have lived like 
like debauchees: pergreecari^ as Upton 
>, from Plautus, is to spend the hours 
, wine, and banquets.** AU this is very 
it when he adds, ** Hence the proverb, 
y as a Greeks and ** hence too Sebastian 
fl/th-Nightf calls the clown foolish 

'or his unseasonable mirth he talks as 
the commentators on Shakspeare usually 
lia subject. How often will it be neces- 
)b5erve^ that our old dramatists affixed 
►piiate idea to these patronymic appella - 1 
uch were used merely as augmentatives, 
t be understood from the context t To 
id or as merry, as foolish or as wise, as 
Trojans, Lacedemonians, &c. (for all 
ms were indiscriminately us^) was 
be very mad, merry, foolish, &c., and 
.*an be more ab^urd^ than the attempts 
1 upon such expressions a constant and 
late sense. One happy weimen of this 
me. In the Lovers Melancholy^ Cu- 
polish courtier, says ; " I come to speak 
ung lady, the Tfiifarls daughter of 
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Volp. Fall on me, roof, and bury me in 
ruin ! 

Become my grave, that wert my shelter I O ! 
I am unmasked, unspirited, undone, 
Betrayed to beggary, to infamy 

Enter Mosca, wounded and bleeding,. 

Mos, Where shall I run, most wretched 
shame of men, 

To beat out my unlucky brains ? 

Volp, Here, here. 

What ! dost thou bleed ? 

Mos, O, that his well-driven sword 
Had been so courteous to have cleft me 
down 

Unto the navel, ere I lived to see 
My life, my hopes, my spirits, my patron, all 
Thus desperately engaged by my error I 
Volp, Woe on thy fortune I 
Mos, And my follies, sir. 

Volp, Thou hast made me miserable. 
Mos, And myself, sir. 

Who would have thought he would have 
hearkened so ? 

Volp, What shall we do? 

Mos, I know not ; if my heart 
Could expiate the mischance, I'd pluck it 
out. 

Will you be pleased to hang me, or cut my 
throat ? 

And ril requite you, sir. Let’s die like 
Romans,^ 

Since we have lived like Grecians. 

[Knot king within^ 
Volp, Hark I who’s there ? 

I hear some footing ; officers, the saflS,^ 


this house.'* To explain this obscure speech, 
the editor musters up all his wisdom, ** The 
popularity,*’ he says, “ of the achievements of 
the Greeks and Trojans led to an application of 
their names not very honourable to mem ** (^Mr. 
Weber w^ted Partridge at his elbow), ‘‘the 
fonuer being used for cheats, and the latter for 
thieves.** ISo that “old Trojan,** in the text, . 
means old thief; and being applied to the gene- 
ral of the Famagost^ armies, and the most re- 
spectable character in the drama, does as much 
credit to the judgment of Ford, as to the 
sagacity of Mr. W^r. It would be a pity to 
withhold the grave conclusion of this note from 
the reader : ‘Ht is difficult to conceive a grater 
degradation, if we except the common miscq>* 
plication of the venerable names of Hector, 
Caesar, Pompey, &c. to dogs.** Venerable / — but 
let it go : it is some praise to be uniform, even 
in folly. 

* The saffi,] “’These,** says Whall^, **gs 
we learn from Coryat, are officers subordifUUe to 
the Podestaes and Praetors ; of whom some haVe 
authority only by land, and some by sea. ’llieir 
habit is a red camlet gown with long sleeves.*^ It 
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Come |o apprehend ns I I do feel the brand 
Hissing already at my forehead ; now 
Mine ears are boring. 

Mos. To your couch, sir, you, 

Make that place good, however. [Volpone 
lies down as before — Guilty men 
Suspect what they deserve still/ 

Enter Corbaccio. 

Signior Corbaccio 1 

Corb. Why, how now, Mosca? 

Mos. O, undone, amazed, sir. 

Your son, I know not by what accident, 
Acquainted with your purpose to my patron, i 
Touching your Will, and making him your | 
hdr. 

Entered our house with violence, his sword 
drawn. 

Sought for you, called you wretch, un- 
natural. 

Vowed he would kill you. 

Corb, Me 1 

Mos, Yes, and my patron. 

Corb. This act shall disinherit him in- 
deed : 

Here is the Will. 

Mos. Tis well, sir. 

Corb. Right and well : 

Be you as careful now for me. 

Enter Voltore behind* 

Mos. My life, sir, 

Is not more tendered ; I am only yours. 
Corb. How does he? will he die shortly, 
think'st thou? 

Mos, I fear 
He’ll outlast May. 

Corh* To-day? 

Mas, No, last out May, sir. 

Corb. Couldst thou not give him a dram? 

is impossible that Coiyat could say this ; for 
HbJt saffi are mere bailiffs* followers, and sub- 
ordinate to the commandadori. Whalley pro- 
bably mistook savi for saffi. The savi, indeed, 
wear a red gown, as doctors of law ; but they I 
rank ab<rve toe Podestaes and Praetors, not below I 
thei^ as he says, in short, his whole note is a 
hfuuder. 

^ Guilty nun, &c. ] The occasional qualms of 
these two knaves, who pass with the rapidity of 
praying to purse-taking,** are 
nuuked throughout this scene with admirable 
truth and htunour. 

^ metf &C.] Foists are juggling tricks, 
frills; but the line contains also a punning 
to a meaning which our delicate ances- 
tmattted to the word when they gave the name 
d^didAgrbounds to the ladies’ lavourites, the 
SBiMili dtMbor^dogs of those daysb 


Mos, O, by no means, sir. j 

• Corb, Nay, III not bid you. i 

‘ Fblt, [coming forward,} This is a knave, 

1 see. 

Mos, [seeing Volt.] How I Signior Vol- 
tore ! did he hear me ? [Aside. 

Volt, Parasite! 

Mos, Who’s that?--0, sir, most timely 
welcome-— 

Volt, Scarce, 

To the discovery of your tricks, I fear. 

You are his, only f and mine also, are you 
not? 

Mos, Who ? I, sir I 
Volt. You, sir. What device is this 
About a Will? 

Mos. A plot for you, sir. 

Volt, Come, 

Put not your foists* upon me ; I shall scent 
them. 

Mos. Did you not hear it ? 

Volt, Yes, I hear Corbaccio 
Hath made your patron there his heir. 

Mos. 'Tis true, 

By my device, drawn to it by my plot, 

With hope 

Volt. Your patron should reciprocate? 
And you have promised ? 

Mos. For your good I did, sir. 

Nay, more, I told his son, brought, hid 
him here, 

Where he might hear his father pass the j 
deed ; ! 

Being persuaded to it by this thought, sir, 
That the unnaturalness, first, of the act, 

And then his father s oft disclaiming inhim,® j 
(Which I did mean t' help on), would ^ 

enrage him 1 

To do some violence upon his parei 
On which the law should take su 
hold, 

And you be stated in a double hopf 

5 And then his faihet^s oft dischiii 
him,] i.e., disclaiming lum. Our poet's i 
poraries use the same diction : so Fletch 

“Thou disclaim' st in me ; 

Tell me thy name.’* — PhilasUr^^ 

And Shakspeare : 

Cowardly rascal I N aturc disclaims t 
Lear, act ii 

The egression is very common in 
writers ; it seems. However^ to have beer 
out about this time, since it is found fai 
quently in the second than in the first 
Sions of these plays. Two instances of < 
in occur in the quarto edition of Ever^ 
his Humour ; both of whiclb in thef/; 
fimidified into discUUm^ 
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Truth be my comfort, and my conscience, 
My only aim was to dig you a fortune j 

Out of these two old rotten sepulchres ' I 

VoU. I cry thee mercy, Mosca. 

Mas, Worth your patience, 

And your great merit, sir. And see the 
change I 

FoU, Why, what success ? 

Mos, Most hapless ! you must help, sir. 

: Whilst we expected the old raven, ^ in comes 
1 Corvine s wife, sent hither by her hus- 
1 band 

I Volt. What, with a present? 

1 Mas. No, sir, on visitation ; 
i (I'll tell you how anon ;) and staying long, 
j The youth he grows impatient, rushes forth, 

I Seizeth the lady, woundsMne, makes her 
j swear 

(Or he would murder her, that was his 
I vow) 

To affirm my patron to have done her 
rape: 

Which how unlike it is, you seel and 
hence, 

With that pretext he’s gone, to accuse his 
j father, 

I Defame my patron, defeat you— — 

1 Volt, Where is her husband ? 
i Let him be sent for straight. 

Mas, Sir, I’ll go fetch him. 

Volt. Bring him to the Scrutineo. 

Mos. Sir, I will. 

Volt. This must be stopt. 

Mos. O you do nobly, sir. 

’twas laboured all, sir, for your good ; 
as there want of counsel in the plot : 
tune can, at any time, o’erthrow 
ejects of a hundred learned clerks, 

. [listening.] What’s that ? 

. Wilt please you, sir, to go along ? 
"^xzt Corbaccio, followed by Voltore. 
Patron, go in, and pray fur our 
ess. 

[rising from his couch.’] Need 
vcs devotion; heaven your labour 
s I [Exeunt. 


ily aim was to dig you a fortune 
of these two old rotten sepulchres 
ess ion is as natural as the image is just ; 
las been often found in ancient monu- 
i sepulchres. — Whal. 
st %o€ expected the old raven, ^ i.e., 
). — Wual. 

/ will not touch, sir, at your phrase, 
y clothes, 
y are old. 

r, I have better.'] This captious kind 
cn as it is) occurs in Donne : 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— ^ Street. 

Bftter Sir Politick Would-be and Peregrine. 

Sir P. I told you, sir, it was a plot ; you 
see 

What observation is I You mentioned me 
For some instructions: I will tell you, sir, 
(Since we are met here in this height of 
Venice,) 

Some few particulars I have set down. 

Only for this meridian, fit to be known 
Of your crude traveller ; and they are these. 
I will not touch, sir, at your phrase, or 
clothes, 

For they are old.*^ 

Per. Sir, I have better. 

Sir P. Pardon, 

I meant, as they are themes. 

Per. O, sir, proceed : 

I’ll slander you no more of wit, good sir. 
Sir P. First, for your garb, it must be 
grave and serious,*^ 

Very reserved and locked ; not tell a secret 
On any terms, not to your father; scarce 
A fable, but with caution : make sure choice 
Both of your company and discourse ; be- 
ware 

You never speak a truth 

Per. How! 

Sir P. Not to strangers, 

For those be they you must converse with 
most ; 

Others I would not know, sir, but at dis- 
tance, 

So as I still might be a saver in them : 

You shall have tricks else past upon you 
hourly. 

And then, for your religion, profess none, 
But wonder at the diversity of all ; 

And, for your part, protest, were there no 
other 

But simply the laws o* th' land, you could 
content you. 

Nic Machiavel and Monsieur Bodin.^both 


Your only wearing is your grogram. 

Not so, sir, I have more.” — Sat. iv. 

^ First, for your garb, it must be grave and 
serious, 8ic.] Jonson with much humour ridi- 
cules the stale counsel and advice, which at this 
time, when travelling in Italy was so much in 
vogue, were retailed by every pretender to a 
knowledge of the world. — Whal. 

* Monsieur Bodin was a French lawyer of 
eminence, and a very voluminous writer. Not 
being so well acquainted with his works as Sif 



Stanh%ngtu 

wall swetr nnto me, on 

3 

V Q. iicipate— 
t^tr, I, sirl 
SirF, Nor reveal 

A circumstance Mypaperis notwith me. 

Per. 0, but you can remember, sir. 
SirP. My first is 

Concerning tinder-boxes.^ You must know, 
No family is here without its box. 

Now, sir, it being so portable a thing, 

Put case, that you or I were ill aifected 
Unto , state, sir ; with it in our pockets. 
Might not I go into the Arsenal, 

Or you come out again, and none the wiser ? 
Per. Except yourself, sir. 

SirP. Go to, then. I therefore 
Advertise to the state, how fit it were 
That none but such as were known 
patriots, 

Sound lovers of their [country, should be 
suffered 

To enjoy them in their houses ; and even 
those 

Sealed at some office, and at such a bigness 
As might not lurk in pockets. 

Per. Admirable 1 

Sir P. My next is, how to enquire, and 
be resolved, 


1 My first is 

Concerning tiader-boxts, &c.] Surely Jack 
the Painter had stumbled upon Sir Pol’s memo- 
randums ; for this was precisely the mode which 
he pursued in firing the naval arsenal at Ports- 
mouth. It would not be much amiss if men in 
trust would sometimes turn over the pages of 
our crack-brained projectors : for though their 
schemes are, as Milton says, ‘‘slothful to good,” 
yet a knowledge of them may occasionally fur- 
nish a hint for obviating the effects of any 
tial and mischievous adoption of them. The 
'hole of tins scene is a most ingenious sadre on 
- •»tr.vagant passion for monopolies, which 
S ' at this time; and which was encou- 


cost me u. 

Some thirty livr — 

Per. Which is one pound siciiiu,, 

Sir P. Beside my waterworks : fo. 

I do, sir. 

First, I bring in your ship ’twixt two bris 
walls ; \ 

But those the state shall venture. On the-^ 
one 

I strain me a fair tarpauling, and in that 

I stick my onions, cut in halves ; the oth^ 

Is full of loopholes, out at which I thrusl^ 

The noses of my bellows; and thoS«^ 
bellows 

I keep, with waterworks, in perpetual 
motion. 

Which is the easiest matter of a hundred. 

Nov sir, your onion, which doth natu- 
rally 

Attract the infection, and your bellows 
blowing 

The air upon him, will shew instantly, 

By his changed colour, if there be con- 
tagion ; 

Or else remain as fair as at the first. 

Now it is known, 'tis nothing. 

Per, You arc right, sir. 

Sir P. I would I had my note, 

Per. Faith, so would I : 

But you have done well for once, sir. 

Sir P, Were I false, 


raged by the greedy favourites of the court, who 
were allowed to receive large sums for procuring 
the patents. Many of these monopolies w<5r« 
for objects altogether as absurd as this of Sir 
Politiclc. The subject is resumed with great 
pleasantry and effect in the DeviPs cm Ass. 

* Whether a ship \ 

Nmly arrived from Soria,] i.e. Syr^ 
The city Tyre, from whence the whole country 
had its name, was anciently called Zur or Zor ', 
smce the Arabs erected their em^ in the Eaht 
it has been agab called Sor. and is at this day 
known by no other name in tnose parts. Hence 
the Italians formed their •S'nhiis.— WHAb 
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[act IV. 


Or would be made so, I could shew you 
reasons 

|How I could sell this state now to the 
Turk, 

‘te of their gallies, or their 

[Examining his papers. 
Pray you. Sir Pol. 
sVr P. I have them not about me. 

That I feared : 

" there, sir. 

this is my diaty, 

' my actions of the day. 

' let's see, sir. What is 
[Reads. 

Searching h. 

.tall swear onto me, on 

o , ucipate— 

Eer, I, sir! 

Sir P, Nor reveal 

A circumstance My paperis not with me. 

Per, O, but you can remember, sir. 

Sir P, My first is 

Concerning tinder-boxes.^ You must know, 
No family is here without its box. 

Now, sir, it being so portable a thing, 

Put case, that you or I were ill affected 
Unto the state, sir ; with it in our pockets, 
Might not I go into the Arsenal, 

Or you come out again, and none the wiser ? 
Per, Except yourself, sir. 

Sir P, Go to, then. I therefore 
* '^vertise to the state, how fit it were 
Ala..t none but such as were known 
Norw'triots, 

W for lovers of their country, should be 
r"ie piffered 

sir^y them in their houses ; and even 
Corb^^Q 

^ at some office, and at such a bigness 
(;| ;ht not lurk in pockets. 

Admirable! 

-f'Ana/a^^ My next is, how to enquire, and 
K resolved, 

leti^ 


Willea^^^^ 

V ^'^teming tinder-boxes, &c.] Surely J ack 
' b* had stumbled upon Sir Pol's memo- 
; for this was precisely the mode which 
(^wed in firing the naval arsenal at Ports- 
y It would not be much amiss if men in 
^ould sometimes turn over the pages of 
I „ /track-brained projectors; for though their 
’^■^mesarc, as Milton says, slothful to good,*' 



adoption 

I of this scene is a most ingenious satire on 

Skia K passion for monopolies, which 

’ at this time; and which was eacou- 


I i 

1 Worn, My maste/ s yonder. 

LadyP, Where? ' 

2 Worn, With a young gentleman. 

Lady P, That same's the party ; 

In man’s apparel > Pray you, sir, jog my 
knight : 

I will be tender to his reputation, 

However he demerit. 

Sir P, [seeing her,’\ My lady ! 

Pfr. Wl^re? 

Sir P, 'Tis she indeed, sir ; you shall 
know her. She is, 

Were she not mine, a lady of that merit, 
For fashion and behaviour ; and for beaut v 

cost me j*. 

Some thirty livr 

Per, Which is one pound sieiuixt. 

Sir P, Beside my waterworks : fo. 

I do, sir. 

First, I bring in your ship ’twixt two briv 
walls ; 

But those the state shall venture. On the . 
one 

I strain me a fair tarpauling, and in that 
I stick my onions, cut in halves ; the other 
Is full of loopholes, out at which I thrust 
The noses of my bellows ; and those 
bellows 

I keep, with waterworks, in perpetual 
motion. 

Which is the easiest matter of a hundred, 
Nov sir, your onion, which doth natu- 
lally 

Attract the infection, and your bellows 
blowing 

The air upon him, will shew instantly, 

By his changed colour, if there be con- 
I taigion ; 

! Or else remain os fair as at the first. 

Now it is known, 'tis nothing. 

Per, You arc right, sir. 

Sir P, I would I had my note. 

Per, Faith, so would I : 

But you have done well for once, sir. 

Sir P, Were I false, 


raged by the greedy favourites of the court, who 
were allowed to receive large sums for procuring 
the patents. Many of these monopolies wcrei 
for objects altogether as absurd as this of Sir 
Politick. The subject is resumed with g^afc 
pleasantry and effect in the DeviVs an Ass, ^ 

• Whether a ship \ ^ 

Newly arrived front Soria,] i.c. Syria, 
The city Tyre, from whence the whole countiry 
had its name, was anciently called Zur or Zor; 
since the Arabs erected their empiiy in the £aaC 
it has been again called Sor, ana is at this day 

1 known by no other name in tnose parts. Kenca 
the Italians formed their .$'ma««-*WKAJU 
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, how his brain is humbled 
>ath [Asid^. 

reach you not. 

. Right, sir, your policy 
: it through thus. Sir, a word 
you. f To Per. 

be loth to contest publicly j 

hy gentlewoman, or to seem | 

cd, or violent, as the courtier says ; ! 
„ es too near rusticity in a lady, 
k h I would shun by all means : a*id 
I j| however 

I 'flay deserve from Master Would-be, yet 
I one fair gentlewoman thus be made 

The unkind instrument to wrong another, 
And one she knows not, ay, and to 
pers^ver ; 

In my poor judgment, is not warranted 
Prom being a solecism in our sex, 

[f not in manners. 

Per. How is this 1 
Sir P. Sweet madam. 

Come nearer to your aim. 

Lady P. Marry, and will, sir. 

Since you provoke me with your im- 
pudence, 

And laughter of your light land-syren here, 
Your Sporus, your hermaphrodite—— 

Per. What’s here ? 

Poetic fury and historic storms I 
Sir P. The gentleman, believe it, is of 
worth, 

And of our nation. 


Lady P. Ay, your Whitefriars nation.'-^ 
Come, I blush for you, Master Would-be, I; 
And am ashamed you should have no 
more forehead, 

Than thus to be the patron, or St. George, 
To a lewd harlot, a base fricatrice, 

A female devil, in a male outside. 


' * Lord, how his brain is humbled for an 

oath /] How so T Surely Peregrine forgets that 
the spurs are the most honourable part of a 
knight’s dress. 

* Ay^ your Whitefriars nation.^ White- 
friars was at this time a privileged spot, in which 
fraudulent debtors, gamblers, prostitutes, and 
other outcasts of society usually resided. They 
formed a community, adopted the cant language 
of pickpockets, and openly resisted the execu- 
tion of every legal process upon any of their mem- 
bd:iS. To the disgr^e of the civil powers, this 
atrocious combination was not broken up till 
the commencement of the last century. 

f Her will i dis'plc.] i.e., teach by the whip; 
disciple^ or discipline. The word is thus used 
^y Spenser, and others of our old writers ; 

^ And bitter pennance with sm iron whip 
Was wopt him once to dii^le every day.*' 
P. Q, B. I. c. jc. S. * 7 . 



SirP. Nay. 

An you be such a one, I must bid adieu 
To your delights. The case appears too 
liquid. [Exit. 

Lady P. Ay, you may carry't clear, with 
your state-face 1 

But for your carnival concupiscence, 

Who here is fled for liberty of conscience, 
From furious persecution of the marshal. 
Her will I dis ple.^ 

Per. This is fine, i’ faith ! 

And do you use this often? Is this part 
Of your wit’s exercise, 'gainst you have 
occasion ? 

Madam 

Lady P. Go to, sir. 

Per. Do you hear me, lady ? 

Why, if your knight have set you to beg 
shirts, 

Or to invite me home, you might havedoneit 
A nearer way by far. 

Lady P. This cannot work you 
Out of my snare. 

Per. Why, am I in it, then ? 

Indeed your husband told me you were fair, 
And so you are ; only your nose inclines,^ 
That side that's next the sun, to the queen- 
apple. 

Lady P. This cannot be endured by any 
patience. 

Enter Mosca, 

Mos. What is the matter, madam ? 

Lady P. U the senate 
Right not my quest in this, I will protest 
them 

To all the world no aristocracy. 

Mos. What is the injury, lady? 

Lady P. Why, the callet* 

You told me of, here I have ta’en disguised. 


♦ Only your nose inclines, 

That side tkafs next the sun, to the queen^ 
apple. "I This burlesque similitude seems to 
have furnished Sir Jolm Suckling with a very 
pretty allusion, in his description of the rural 
bride ; 

For streaks of red were mingled theii. 

Such as are on a catharin-pear. 

The side that's next the sun.*'— W hau 

» Why, the callet, <1W.] C allot, callai, or 
calot, is used by all our old writers for a strumpet 
of the basest kind. It is derived, as Urry ob- 
serves, from calote, Fr. a sort of cap once worn 
by coimtrjr girls; and, like a hundred other 
terms of this nature, from designating poverty or 
meanness, finally came, by no unnatural prot 
gress, to denote depravity and vice. 
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Mas. Who ? this ! what means your 
ladyship ? the creature 

I mentioned to you is apprehended now, 

Before the senate^; you shall see her 

Lady P. Where ? 

Mas, rtl bring you to her. This young 
gentleman, 

I saw him land this morning at the port. 

Lady P. Is't possible 1 how has my 
judgment wandered ? 

Sir, I must, blushing, say to you, I have 
erred; 

And plead your pardon. 

Per. What, more changes yet ! 

Lady P. I hope you have not the malice 
to remember 

A gentlewoman's passion. If you stay 

In Venice here, please you to use me, 
sir 

Mas. Will you go, madam ? 

Lady P. Pray you, sir, use me ; in 
faith, 

The more you see me the more I shall 
conceive 

You have forgot our quanel. 

[Exeunt Lady Would-be, Mosca, 
Nano, and Waiting-women. 

Per. This is rare 1 

Sir Politick Would-be? no, Sir Politick 
Bawd, 

To bring me thus acquainted with his wife 1 

Well, wise Sir Pol, since you have prac- 
tised thus 


^ IVe will but use his tan^y^e. 

As we da croaker's, here.] i.e., the old 
rsLven*8, Corbaccio's : this word would not have 
required a note, had not its meaning been over- 
lo<^ed by Upton, who wishes toresfl crackers , 
that is, squibs'* I 

^ But you shall eat it. Muchfl Upton and 
Whalley constantly mistake the sense of this in- 
terjection : they will have it to be elliptica]| for 
*'Much good may it do you}" whereas it is 



Mas. Is the lie < 1 

Safely conveyed amongst n. 
sure? 

Knows every man his burden ? 

Corv. Yes. 

Mas. Then shrink not. 

Corv. But knows the advoca 
truth ? ! 

Mos. O. sir, ‘ 

By no means ; I devised a formal taU 
That salved your reputation. Buw 
valiant, sir. 

Corv. I fear no one but him that 
his pleading 

Should make him stand for a co-heir— - 
Mas. Co-halter I 

Hang him ; we will but use his tongue, his 
noise, 

As we do croaker’s here.^ 

Corv. Ay, what shall he do ? 

Mos. When we have done, you mean ? 
Corv. Yes. 

Mos. Why, we’ll think : 

Sell him for muinmia; he’s half dust 
already. 

Do you not smile, [to Voltore.l to see this 
buffalo. 

How he doth sport it with his head ? I 
should. 

If all were well and past. [Aside.] Sir, [to 
, Corbaccio.] only you 
j Are he that shall enjoy the crop of all, 

And these not know for whom they toil. 
Corb. Ay, peace. 

Mos. [turning to Corvino.] But you shall 
eat It, Much [Aside.] Worshipful 
sir, [to Voltore.] 

Mercury sit upon your thundering tongue, 
Or the French Hercules, ^ and make your 
language 

As conquering as his club, to beat along, 
As with a tempest, flat, our adversaries ; 
But much more yours, sir. 

Folt. Here they come, have done. 

Mos. I have another witness, if you need, 
sir, I can produce. 

Volt. Who is it? 

Mos. Sir, I have her. 


merely ironical, as I have already observed, and^ 
means, i^i’at at all. 

* Or the French Hercules,] **T!\i^.Gallic or 
Celtic Hercules (says Upton) was the symb^ 
of eloquence. Lucian has a treatise on this 
French Hercules^ sumam^ Ogmiusi he was 
ictured drest in a lion’s skin ; in his right hand 
e held his club ; in his left his bOw : several 
1 very small chains were figured reaching j 
I tongue to the ears of crowds of xacf g 

’ tance/* ^ 


Upon my freshman-ship, I'll try yOur salt- 
head, 

What proof it is against a counter-plot. 

[Exit. 

SCENE ll.^^The Scrutimo, or 
Senate House. 

Voltore, Corbaccio, Corvino, and 
Mosca. 

Volt. Well, now you know the carriage 
of the business, 

Your constancy is all that is required 
the safety pf it. 
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Enter Av and take their seats^ 

Bona* , Notario, Commanda- 

dori other Officers of Justice. 

^''Avoc, The like of this the senate never 
heard of. 

^2 Avoc. Twill come most strange to 
them when we report it. 

4 Avoc. The gentlewoman has been ever 
held 

Of unreproved name. 

I 3 Avoc, So has the youth. 

4 Avoc, The more unnatural part that 
of his father. 

2 Avoc, More of the husband. 

I Avoc, I not know to give 

His act a name, it is so monstrous ! 

4 Avoc, But th^ impostor, he’s a thing 
created 

To exceed example 1 

1 Avoc, And all after-times ! 

2 Avoc, t never heard a true voluptuary 

Described but him. 

3 Avoc, Appear yet those were cited ? 

Not, All but the old magnifico, Vol- 

pone. 

1 Avoc, Why is not he here? 

Mos, Please your fatherhoods, 

Here is his advocate : himself so weak, 

So feeble 

4 Avoc, What are you? 

Bon, His parasite, 

His knave, his pandar. I beseech the 
court 

He may be forced to come, that your grave 
eyes 

May bear strong witness of his strange im- 
postures. 

Volt* Upon my faith and credit with 
your virtues, 

He is not able to endure the air. 

2 Avoc, Bring him, however. 

3 Avoc, We will see him. 

4 Avoc, Fetch him. 

yolt. Your fatherhoods fit pleasures be 
obeyed ; {Exeunt Officers. 

But sure, the sight will rather move your 
pities 

Than indignation. May it please the 
court, 

In the mean time, he may be heard in me : 

I know this place most void of prejudice, 

And therefore crave it, since we have no 
leason 

fear our truth should hurt our cause. 


r o fear our truth shoi 
3 Avoc, Speak free 


^ Then know, most honoured fathers, 

I must now 

t to your strangely icd cars, 


The most prodigious and most frontless 
piece 

Of solid impudence, and treachery, 

That ever vicious nature yet brought forth 
To shame the state of Venice, “^bis lewd 
woman. 

That wants no artificial looks or tears 
To help the vizor she has now put on, 
Hath long been known a close adulteress 
To that lascivious youth there ; not sus- 
pected, 

I say, but known, and taken in the act 
With him ; and by this man, the easy 
husband, 

Pardoned ; whose timeless bounty makes 
him now 

Stand here, tlie most unhappy, innocent 
person, 

Tiiat ever man's own goodness made ac- 
cused. 

or these not knowing how to owe a gift 
or that clear grace, but with their shame ; 
being placed 

So above all powers of their gratitude, 
P^egan to hate the benefit ; and in place 
Of thanlcs, devise to extirpe the memory 
Of such an act : wherein I pray your father- 
hoods 

To observe the malice, yea, the rage of 
creatures 

Discovered in their evils : and what heart 
Such take, even from their crimes : — but 
that anon 

Will more appear. — This gentleman, the 
father. 

Hearing of this foul fact, with many 
others, 

Which daily struck at his too tender ears. 
And grieved in nothing more than that he 
could not 

Preserve himself a parent (his son’s ilb 
Growing to that strange flood), at laat de- 
creed 

To disinherit him. 

1 Avoc, These be strange turns ! 

2 Avoc, The young man’s fame was ever 
fair and henest. 

Volt, So much more full of danger is 
his vice. 

That can beguile so under shade of virtue. 
But, as I said, my honoured sires, his 
father 

Having this settled purpose, by what 
means 

To him betrayed, w#" Know not, and this 
day 

Appointed for the deed; that parricide, 

I cannot style him better, by confederacy 
Preparing this his paramour to be there, 


Entered Volpone’s house (who was the 
man, 

Your fatherhoods must understand, de- 
signed 

For the inheritance), there sought his 
"father 

But with what purpose sought he him, my 
lords ? 

I tremble to pronounce it, that a son 
Unto a father, and to such a father. 

Should have so foul, felonious intent ! 

It was to murder him : when being pre- 
vented 

By his more happy absence, what then did 
he? 

Not check his wicked thoughts ; no, now 
new deeds ; 

(Mischief doth never end where it begins)^ 
An act of horror, fathers 1 he dragged forth 
The aged gentleman that had there lain 
bed-rid 

Three years and more, out of his innocent 
couch, 

Naked upon the floor, there left him ; 
wounded 

His servant in the face; and with this 
strumpet, 

I'hc stale to his forged practice, who was 
glad 

To be so active, — (I shall here desire 
Your fatherhoods to note but my collec- 
tions, 

As most remarkable, — ) thought at once to 
stop 

His father’s ends, discredit his free choice 
In the old gentleman, redeem themselves, 
By laying infamy upon this man, 

To whom, with blushing, they should owe 
their lives. 

I Avoc. What proofs have you of this? 

B<m. Most honoured fathers, 

I humbly crave there be no credit given 
To this man’s mercenary tongue. 

a Avoc. Forbear. 

Bon. His soul moves in his fee. 

\Avoc. O, sir. 

Bon. This fellow. 

For six sols more would plead against his 
Maker. 


^ {Mtschit/ doth ever end wheri it begins^ 
Bui the reverse of this seems the truer remark, 
and what be intended to say — namely, that mis- 
chief dges not stop where it first began, or set 
^ that, notwithstanding the authority 
^ the ok) copies, it is probable we should 

^tti9^^dodkwttxcndwkeriithejdn9.** 

WitAI* 


I Avoc. You do forget 
Volt. Nay, nay. gravf 
Let him have scope : ca ^agjne i 

That he will spare his 

not I 

Have spared his parent ? 1 

1 Avoc. Well, produce your proofs. \ 
Cel. I would I could forget I were] a 

creature. 

Volt. Signior C'orbaccio ! 

[Corbaccio comes forward. 

4 Avoc. What is he ? 

Volt. The father. 

2 Avoc. Has he had an oath ? 

Not. Yes. 

Corb. What must I do now ? 

Not. Your testimony’s craved. 

Corb. Speak to the knave ? 

I'll have my mouth first stopt with earth ; 
my heart 

Abhors his knowledge : I disclaim in him. 

1 Avoc. But for what cause ? I 

Corb. The mere portent of nature ! i 

He is an utter stranger to my loins. | 

Bon. Have they made you to this ?* j 
Corb. I will not hear thee, | 

Monster of men, swine, goat, wolf, parri- 
cide I ( 

Speak not, thou viper. | 

Bon. Sir, I will sit down, i 

And rather wish my innocence should 
suffer 

Than I resist the authority of a father. 

Volt. Signior Corvino ! 

[Corvino comes forward. 

2 Avoc. This is strange. 

I Avoc. Who’s this? 

Not. The husband. 

^ Avoc. Is he sworn? 

Not. He is. 

3 Avoc. Speak then. 

Corv. This woman, please your father- 
hoods, is a whore. 

Of most hot exercise, more than a por- 
trich,^ 

Upon record 

I Avoc. No more. 

Corv. Neighs like a jennet. 

Not. Preserve the honour of the court. 


* Have they made you to this Wrought 
you by previous instruction. &c. p. a. 

* More than a partricli,] The sakunous 
nature of this bird is taken notice of by all the 
ant^nt writers of natural history. Thus 

L. hi. c. 5. n€pSuc€s <uepaaope9 
And again, Adynaratov it hirwpM 
Ibid. L. vli. c. 19. And Pliny, Nat. x. 
iC. 33: Neque wimedi dfor 

1 ^.-^WKAt. ^ 

- JL^ n Vi. 
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Coru. I sh^ll, 

And modesty of your most reverend ears. 1 
And yet I hope that I may say, these eyes 
Have seen her glued unto that piece of 
cedar, | 

That fine )vell timbered gallant : and that 
here' 

The letter? may be read, thorough the 
horn, 

That make^ vhe story perfect, j 

Mos. Excellent ! sir. 

Corv. There is no shame in this now, is 
there ? {Aside to Mosca. 

Mos. None. 

Corv, Oi if I said, I hoped that she 
were onward 

To damnation, if there be a hell 
Grea\\er than whore and woman ; a good 
Catholic 

May make the doubt. 

3 At/oc. His grief hath made him frantic. 

1 Avoc, Remove him hence. 

2 Avoc, Look to the woman. 

[Celia swoons, 

Coro, Rare! 

Prettily feigned again 1 

4 Avoc, Stand from about her. 

1 Avoc, Give her the air. 

3 Avoc, What can you say ? 

{To Mosca. 

Mos. My wound. 

May it please your wisdoms, speaks for 
me, received 

In aid of my good patron, when he mist 
His sought-for father, when that well- 
taught dame 

Had her cue given her to cry out, A rape 1 
Bon, O most laid impudence 1 ” Fathers — 

3 Avoc, Sir, be silent ; 

You had your hearing free, so must they 
theirs. 

2 Avoc, I do begin to doubt the im- 
posture here. 

4 Avoc, This woman has too many 
moods. 

Volt, Grave fathers, 

She is a creature of a most profest 
And prostituted lewdness. 

Corv, Most impetuous. 

Unsatisfied, grave fathers I 
VoU,^ May her feignings 


Not take your wisdoms : but this day she 
baited 

A stranger, a grave knight, with her loose 
eyes, 

And more lascivious kisses. This man saw 
them, 

Together on the water, in a gondola. 

Mos, Here is the lady herself, that saw 
them too. 

Without ; who then had in the open streets 
Pursued them, but for saving her knight’s 
honour. 

1 Avoc, Produce that lady. 

2 Avoc, Let her conic. {Exit Mosca. 
4 Avoc, These things, 

They strike with wonder. 

3 Avoc, I am turned a stone. 

Re-enter Mosca with Lady Would-be. 

Mos, Be resolute, madam. 

Lady P, Ay, this same is she. 

{Pointing to Celia. 
Out, thou camelion harlot ! now thine eyes 
Vic tears with the hyaena. Dar’st thou 
look 

Upon my wronged face? I cry your 
pardons, 

' I fear I have forgettingly transgrest 

‘ Against the dignity of the court 

2 Avoc, No, madam. 

I Lady P, And been exorbitant 

I 2 Avoc, You have not, lady. 

4 Avoc. These proofs are strong., 

* Lady P, Surely, I had no purpose 
To scandalize your honours, or my sex’s. 
^Avoc. We do believe it. 

Lady P, Surely you may believe it. 

2 Avoc. Madam, we do. 

Lady P, Indeed you may.^ my breeding 

Is not so coarse 

4 Avoc, We know it. 

Lady P. To offend 

With pertinacy 

Avoc, Lady 

ady P, Such a presence I 
No surely. 

I Avoc. We well think it. 

Lady P, You may think it. 

I Avoc, Let her o'ercome.^ What wit- 
nesses have you, 

To make good your report? 


' And tAat, her 
to his forehead : t 
to 4 lie hom-^ok of cl. 
arc never weary of their 
t^aparcncy of these ba 
. ^us Shakspeare : 

T^ce, and the hghtness of his wuc 
it,' /K Pt. a. act L K. i 


ting 

IS 

ors 
he 
n : 
an- 
igh 


* O most laid impudeficet] Le., plotted, de- 
signed, well contrived. — W hal. 

^ X Avoc. Let hfg o*ercome,\ There never 
was a character su parted with more propriety 
than this of Lady VVould-bc. She comes into 
the court in all the violence of pa^sioii, and hav- 
ing vented her rage in a hasty epithet or two, re- 
lapses into her usual formality^ and begins to 
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Ban. Our consciences. 1 

CtL And heaven, that never fails the 
innocent. 

4 Avoc. These are no testimonies. 

Bon. Not in your courts, 

Where miUtitude and clamour overcomes. 

I Avoc. Nay, then you do wax insolent. ‘ 

Re-inter Officers, hearing Volpone 
on a couch. 

Volt. Here, here, 

The testimony comes that will convince, 

And put to utter dumbness their bold 
tongues I 

See here, grave fathers, here's theravisher, 
Hie rider on men's wives, the great 
impostor, 

The grand voluptuary I Do you not think 
These limbs should affect venery ? or these 
eyes 

Covet a concubine ? pray you mark these 
hands ; 

Are they not fit to stroke a lady’s breasts? 
Perhaps he doth dissemble ! 

Bon. So he does. 

Volt. Would you have him tortured ? 
Bon. I would have him proved. 

Volt. Best try him then with goads, or 
burning irons ; 

Put him to the strappado : I have heard 
The rack hath cured the gout ; faith, give 
it him. 

And help him of a malady ; be courteous. 
rU ui^dertake, before these honoured 
fathers, 

He shall have yet as many left diseases. 

As she has known adulterers, or thou 
strumpets. 

O, my most equal hearers, if these deeds, 
Acts of this bold and most exorbitant 
strain, 

May pass with sufferance, what one 
citizen 

But owes the forfeit of his life, yea, fame, 
To him that dares traduce him ? which of 
you 

Are safe, my honoured fathers? I would ask, 
With leave of your grave fatherhoods, if 
their plot ^ 

. Have any face or colour like to truth? 

Or if, unto the dullest nostril here. 

It smell not tank, and most abhorred 
slander? 

cosii|>linient the judges. Tired with her breeding | 
and eloquence, thejf cease to notice her, and I 
[ to the examination of the otfaer^artiea. ! 


I crave your care of ftiis good gentleman, 

Whose life is much endangered by theii 
fable ; 

And as for them, I will conclude with this, 

That vicious persons, when they're hot, 
and fleshed ' 

In impious acts, their constancy abounds : 

Damned deeds are done with greatest con- 
fidence. I 

X Avoc. Take them to cu* tody, and 
sever them, 

2 Avoc. 'Tis pity two such prodigies 
should live. 

1 Avoc. Let the old gentleman be 
returned with care. 

[Exeunt Officers with Volpone. 

I’m sorry our credulity hath wronged him. 

4 Avoc. These are two creatures 1 

3 Avoc. I've an earthquake in me. 

2 Avoc. Their shame, even in their 
cradles, fled their faces. 

4 Avoc. You have done a worthy service 
to the state, sir, 

In their discovery. [To Volt. 

I Avoc. You shall hear, ere night, 

What punishment the court decrees upon 
them. 

[Exeunt Avocat. Not. and Officers 
T^ith Bonario and Celia. 

Volt. We thank your fatherhoods. How 
like you it ? 

Mos. Rare. 

I’d have your tongue, sir, tipt with gold 
for this ; 

I’d have you be the heir to the whole city ; 

The earth I’d have want men ere you 
want living ; 

They're bound to erect your statue in St. 
Mark’s. 

Signior Corvino, I would have you go 

And shew yourself that you have con- 
quered. 

Corv. Yes. 

Mos. Itwas much better that you should 
profess 

Yourself a cuckold thus, than that the 
other 

Should have been proved. 

Corv. Nay, I considered that : 

Now it is her fault. 

Mos. Then it had been yours. 

Corv. True - T udvocUte 


. Mosca. 
^ own soult 


ease you of that 
)sca. 
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Mas, Now for yotit busineJSi^, Sir*. 

Corh. How 1 have you business? 

Mos. Yes, yours, sir. 

Corb, O, none else. 

Mos. None else, not I. 

Corh. Be careful then. 

Mos, Rest you with both your eyes, sir. 
Corb, Dispatch it. 

Mos. Instantly. 

Corb. And look that all. 

Whatever, be put in, jewels, plate, moneys. 
Household stuff, bedding, curtains. . 

Mos. Curtain-rings, sir : 

Only the advocate’s fee must be deducted. 
Corb. ril pay him now ; you'll be too 
prodigal.. 

Mos, Sir, I must tender it. 

Corb. Two chequines is well. 

Mos. No, six, sir. 

Corb. 'Tis too much. 

Mos, He talked a great while ; 

You must consider that, sir. 

Corb. Well, there’s three 

Mos. I'll give it him. 

Corb. Do so, and there’s for thee. 

\Exit. 

Mos. Bountiful bones! What horrid 
strange offence 

Did he commit 'gainst nature,' in his 
youth, 

Worthy this age? \Aside.'\ You see, sir, 
[to Volt.] how I work 
Unto your ends; take you no notice. 

Vott. No, 

I’ll leave you. [Exit. 

Mos. All is yours, the devil and ^11: 

Good advocate I — Madam, I’ll bring you 
home. 

Lady P. No, I’ll go see your patron. 
Mos. That you shall not: 

I’ll tell you why. My purpose is to urge 
My patron to reform his will ; and for 


The zeal you have shewn to-day, whereas 
before 

You were but third or fourth, you shall be 
I now 

I Put in the first ; which would appear as 
[ begged 

If you were present. Therefore 

I Ladj^ P. You sl^all sway me. \Exeunt. 


ACT V. 

SCENE I . — A Room in Volpone’s House. 

Enter Volpone. 

Volp. Well, I am here, and all this brun^ 
is past. 

I ne’er was in dislike with my disguise 

Till this fled moment: here 'twas good, in 
private ; 

But in your public , — cave whilst I breathe. 

’Fore God, my left leg 'gan to have the 
cramp, 

And I apprehended straight some power 
had struck me 

With a dead palsy. ^ Well ! I must be 
merry, 

And shake it off. A many of these fears 

Would put me into some villainous disease, 

Should they cqjne thick upon me: I’ll pre- 
vent 'em. 

Give me a bowl of lusty wine, to fright 

This humour from my heart. [Drinks.^ 
Hum, hum, hum I 

’Tis almost gone already ; I shall conquer. 

Any device now of rare ingenious knavery, 

That would possess me with a violent 
laughter, 

Would make me up again. [Drinks again. \ 
So, so, so, so ! 

This heat is life ; 'tis blood by this time : — 
Mosca I 
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Enter Mosca. 

Mos. How now, sir? does the day look 
clear again ? 

Are we recovered, and wrought out of 
error, 

Into our way, to see our path before us ? 

Is our trade free once more ? 

Volp. Exquisite Mosca I 

Mos, Was it not carried learnedly ? 

' Volp, And stoutly : 

Good wits are greatest in extremities. 

Mos. It were a folly beyond thought to 
trust 

Any grand act unto a cowardly spirit: 

You are not taken with it enough, me- 
thinks, 

Vo Ip. O, more than if I had enjoyed the 
wench : 

The pleasure of all woman-kind’s not like it. 
Mos. Why, now you speak, sir. We must 
here be fixed ; 

Here we must rest ; this is our master- 
piece ; 

We cannot think to go beyond this. 

Volp. True, 

Thou hast played thy prize, my precious 
Mosca. 

Mos. Nay, sir, 

To gull the court—— 

Volp. And quite divert the torrent 
Upon the innocent. 

Mos. Yes, and to make 

So rare a music out of discords 

Volp. Right. 

That yet to me’s the strangest, how thou 
hast borne it 1 

That these, being so divided 'mongst them- I 
selves, 

Should not scent somewhat, or in me or 
thee, 

Or doubt their own side. 

Mos. True, they will not see*t. 

Too much light blinds them, I think. Each 
of them 

Is so possest^ and stuft with his own 
hopes 

^ Each of them 

Is U> potsest^ ^h:.] These touches are skilful 
in the extreme. *]^ey are natural in the speaker, 
and at the same time the best explanation ana 
defence of the plot of the drama. 

• / looked still 

tVhem he would shift a skirt;] Through the 
violence of action accompanying his eloquence. 
The modem Italian preachers are known to use 
great vehemence of gesture in their declamatory 
Hatangues ; and j^erhaps it may be equally so 
with the advocates at the bar. Nor was it 
etb^twige with the advocates of old ; the death 


That anything unto the contrary, 

Never so true, or never so apparent, 

Never so palpable, they will resist it— 

Volp. Like a temptation of the devil. 

Mos. Right, sir. 

Merchants may talk of trade, and your 
great signiors 

Of land that yields well ; but if Italy 
Have any glebe more fruitful than these 
fellows, 

I am deceived. Did not your advocate 
rare ? 

Volp. O — '* My most honoured fathers, 
my grave fathers, 

Under correction of your fatherhoods, 
What face of truth is here ? If these strange 
deeds 

May pass, most honoured fathers” — I had 
much ado 

To forbear laughing. 

Mos. It seemed to me, you sweat, sir. 

Volp. In troth, I did a little, 

Afos. But confess, sir, 

Were you not daunted ? 

Volp. In good faith, I was 
A little in a mist, but not dejected ; 

Never but still myself. 

Mos. I think it, sir. 

Now, so truth help me, I must needs say 
this, sir. 

And out of conscience for your advocate, 
He has taken pains, in faith, sir, and de- 
served, 

In my poor judgment, I speak it imder 
favour, 

Not to contrary you, sir, very richly — 
Well — to be cozened. 

Volp. Troth, and I think so too, 

By that I heard him in the latter end. 

Mos. O, but before, sir: had you heard 
him hist 

Draw it to certain heads, then aggravate, 
Then use his vehement figures — 1 looked 
sUll 

When he would shift a shirt and ddng 
this 

Out of pure love, no hope of gain— • 


of the great orator Hortensius was occasioned 
by a cold he got, after pleading with his usual 
energy and warmth in behalf of a client— 
Whai.. 

Could Whalley have heard the Neapolitan 
** advocates” of the present day plead the cause 
of an ass-driver or a basket-woman^ where the 
value of the whole matter in dispute (grapes or 
apples) frequently falls short of threepence, he 
would have found his conjecture amply verified. 
The fees which stimulate the supematuxal exer- 
tions of these ''poor rags” of the law are iwt 
unworthy of the magnificent *1^- 
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yoljfr, 'Tis right. I 

I cannot answer him Mosca, as I would, 
Not yet ; but for thy sake, at thy entreaty, 

I will begin, even now — to vex them all, 
This very instant. 

Mas. Good sir. 

Vo/p. Call the dwarf 
And eunuch forth. 

Afos. Castrone, Nano I 

En/er Castrone and Nano. 

Nano. Here. 

Volp. Shall we have a jig now 
Mas. What you please, sir. 

Volp. Go, 

Straignt give out about the streets, you 
two, 

That I am dead ; do it with constancy, 
Sadly, do you hear ?- impute it to the grief 
Of this late slander. 

[Exeunt Cast, and Nano. 
Mos. What do you mean, sir ? 

Volt. O, 

I shall have instantly my Vulture, Crow, 
Raven, come flying hither, on the news. 

To peck for carrion, my she- wolf, and all. 

Greedy, and full of expectation 

Mos. And then to have it ravished from 
their inoutlis I 

Volp. Tis true. I will have thee put on 
a gown, 

And take upon thee, as thou wert mine 
heir ; 

Shew them a Will. Open that chest, and 
reach 

Forth one of those that has the blanks ; I'll 
straight 

Put in thy name. 

Mos. It will be rare, sir. 

[Gives him a papc7\ 

Volp. Ay, 

When they ev'n gape, and find themselves 

deluded 

Mas. Yes. 

Volp. And thou use them scurvily ! 
Dispatch, get on thy gown. 

Mas. [putting on a gown.'] But what, 
sir, if they ask 
After the body?^ 


tated. The siccus pctasunculus ei vas Pelami- 
dum, which^ in Juvenal’s days, rewarded the toil 
and skill oi their learned predecessors, are now 
. seldom heard of. The joint labours of the whole 
frdrcrmty would scarce'y be estimated at the 
price of the humblest of such dainties. 

^ Shalt ^os have a jig fiow f] A mece of low 
hfuraour, a farce ; such as that which he imme- 
diately proposes. 

♦ S^ty# hear f] Not sertowfuUy i but 

I’ ^ . 


Volp. Say, it was corrupted. 

Mas. ril say it stunk, sir; and was fain 
to have it 

Coffined up instantly, and sent away. 

Volp. Anything; what thou wilt. Hold, 
here's my Will. 

Get thee a cap, a count-book, pen and ink. 
Papers afore thee ; sit as thou wert taking 
An inventory of parcels: I'll get up 
Behind the curtain, on a stool, and hearken: 
Sometime peep over, see how they do look, 
With what degrees their blood doth leave 
their faces. 

O, 'twill afford me a rare meal of laughter! 

Afos. [putting on a cap^ and setting out 
the table, &*c.] Your advocate will turn 
stark dull upon it. 

Volp. It will take off his oratory's edge. 

Mos. But your clarissimo, old round- 
back, he 

Will crump you like a hog-louse, with the 
touch. 

Volp. And what Corvino ? 

Mos. O, sir, look for him. 

To-morrow morning, with a rope and dag- 
ger. 

To visit all the streets ; he must run mad, 
My lady too, that came into the court. 

To bear false witness for your worship 

Volp. Yes, 

And kissed me 'fore the fathers, w'hen my 
face 

Flowed all with oils— - 

Mos. And sweat, sir. Why, your gold 
Is such another med’eine, it aries up 
All those offensive savours: it transforms 
The most deformed, and restores them 
lovely, 

As 'twere the strange poetical girdle.^ Jove 
Could not invent t' himself a shroud more 
subtle 

To pass Acrisius' guards. It is the thing 
Makes all the world her grace, her youth, 
her beauty. 

Volp. I think she loves me. 

Mos. Who? the lady, sir? 

She's jealous of you. 

Volp. Dost thou say so? 

[Knocking within. 


with a confirmed and serious countenance. See 
p. 236 rt. 

* It transforms 

The most def^ormed, and restores them lovely. 
As *t7vere the strange poetical girdle.] This 
is from the dialogue of Lucian^ already quoted : 
Mcrairoici rove a/M,(m^Ttpovc wnrep A iroiitrueo^ 
cKftvos K€<rrpi. — WHAL. 

The allusion in the next line is to the well- 
known fable of Dana6, the daughter of Acristus. 
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Harkf 

There's some already. 

Volp, Look. 

Mo$^ It is the Vulture ; 

He has the quickest scent. 

W/. I'll to my place, 

Thou to thy posture. 

[Goes behind ike curtain, 

Mas, I am set. 

Volp, Bu^ Mosca, 

Play the artificer now, torture them rarely. 

Enter Voltore. 

Volt, How now, my Mosca ? 

Mos, [writing.] ** Turkey carpets, 
nine ” 

f^o/t. Taking an inventory ! that is well. 
Moj. ‘ ' Two suits of bedding, tissue " 

Fb/t, Where’s the Will. 

Let me read that the while. 

Enter Servants Corbaccio in a chair, 

Corb, So, set me down, 

And get you home. [Exeunt Servants. 
Volt, Is he come now, to trouble us I 

Mos, “ Of cloth of gold, two more " 

Corb, Is it done, Mosca? 

Mos, Of several velvets, eight——'* 

Volt, I like his caie. 

Corb, Dost thou not hear ? 

Enter Corvino. 


Corv, Ha I is the hour come, Mosca? 



Corv, What does the advocate here, 

Or this Corbaccio ? 

Corb, Wliat do these here? 

Enter Lady Pol. Would-be. 

Lady P, Mosca ! 

Is his thread spun ? 

Mos, * ‘ Eight chests of linen—*’ 

Votp, O, 

My fine Dome Would-be, too ! 

Corv, Mosca, the Will, 

That I may shew it these, and rid them 
hence. 

Mos, ^‘Six chests of diaper, four of 
damask." — Tliere. 

IGives them the Will carelessly^ 

oparAis skOHldet, 


Corb, Is that the Will? 

Mos, ** Down-beds, and bolsters ” 

Volp, Rare I 

Be busy still. Now they begin to flutter : 

They never think of me. Look, see, see, 
see ! 

How their swift eyes run over the long 
deed. 

Unto the name, and to the legacies, 

What is bequeathed them there 

Mos, ' * Ten suits of hangings " 

Volp. Ay, in their garters, Mosca. Now 
their hopes 

Are at the gasp. 

Volt, Mosca the heir I 

Corb. What's that ? 

Vo/p. My advocate is dumb ; look to 
my merchant, 

He has heard of some strange storm, a 
ship is lost. 

He faints ; my lady will swoon. Old 
glazen-eyes, 

He hath not reached his despair yet. 

Corb. All these 

Are out of hope ; I am, sure, the man. 

[Takes the Will, 

Corv. But, Mosca 

Mos. “ Two cabinets—** 

Corv, Is this in earnest ? 

Mos, One 

Of ebony " 

Corv, Or do you but delude me? 

Mos, *‘The other, mother of pearl** — 

I am very busy. 

Good faith, it is a fortune thrown upon 
me 

•‘Item, one salt of agate" — not my seek- 
ing. 

Lady P, Do you hear, sir ? 

Mos, perfumed box" — Pray you 

forbear, 

You see I’m troubled — “made of an 
onyx " 

Lady P, How 1 

Mos, To-morrow or next day, I shall be 
at leisure 

To talk with you all. 

Corv, Is this my large hope's ipsne? 

Lady P, Sir, I must nave a fairer afiswer. 

Mos, Madam I 

Marry, and shall : pray you, fairly quit my 
house. 

Nay, raise no tempest with your looks; 

but hark you, 


1 


1 

I, 


j: 
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Remember what your ladyship offered me 
To put you in an heir ; go to, think on it : 
And what you said e en your best madams 
did 

For maintenance; and why not you? 
Enough. 

Go home, and use the poor Sir Pol, your 
knight, well, 

For fear I tell some riddles ; go, be melan- 
. choly. 

\Extt Lady Would-be. 
Volp, O, my fine devil f 
Corv. Mosca, pray you a word. 

Mos, Lord ! will not you take your dis- 
patch hence yet ? 

Methinks, of all, you should have been the 
example, i 

Why should you stay here? with what 
thought, what promise? 

Hear you ; do you not know, I know you 
an ass, 

And that you would most fain have been a 
wittol 

If fortune would have let you ? that you are 
A declared cuckold, on good terms ? This 
pearl, 

You'll say, was yours ? right : this diamond? 
I’ll not deny 't, but thank you. Much here 
else? 

It may be so. Why, think that these good 
works 

May help to hide your bad. I'll not be- 
tray you ; 

Although you be but extraordinary, 

And have it only in title, it sufftceth : 

I Go home, be melancholy too, or mad. 

[Bxi^ Corvino. 
Folp. Rare Mosca I how his villainy be- 
comes him I 

I VolL Certain he doth delude all these 
for me. 

Cord. Mosca the heir I 
Volp. O, his four eyes have found it. 
Corb. I am cozened, cheated, by a para- 
site slave ; 

Harlot, thou hast gulled me. 

Mos. Yes, sir. Stop your mouth, 

Or I shall draw the only tooth is left. 

Are not you he, that filthy covetous wretch, 
With the three legs, that here, in hope of prey. 
Have, any time this three years, snuff^ 
about. 

With your most grovelling nose, and would 
have hired 

Mf to the poisoning of my patron, sir : 

\re not you he that have to-day in court 
Professed the disinheriting of your son ? 

yourself? Go home, and die, and 

[T tank; 


If you but croak a syllable, all comes out : 
Away, and call your porters 1 \^Exit Cor- 
baccio.l Go, go, stink. 

Volp. Excellent varlet I 

Volt. Now, my faithful Mosca, 

I find thy constancy— 

Mos. Sir ! 

Volt. Sincere. 

Mos. [writing.] “A table 
Of porphyry” — I marie you'll be thus 
troublesome. 

Volt. Nay, leave off now, they are gone. 

Afos. Why, who are you ? 

What ! who did send for you ? O, cry you 
mercy, 

Reverend sir! Good faith, I am grieved 
for you, 

That any cl^nce of mine should thus de- 
feat 

Your (I must needs say) most deserving 
travails : 

But I protest, sir, it was cast upon me. 
And I could almost wish to be without it, 
But that the will o' the dead must be ob- 
served. 

Marry, my joy is that you need it not ; 

You have a gift, sir (thank your education), 
Will never let you want, while there are 
men, 

And malice, to breed causes. Would I 
had 

But half the like, for all my fortune, sir I 
If I have any suits, as I do hope, 

Things being so easy and direct, I shall 
not, 

I will make bold with your obstreperous 
aid, 

Conceive me,— for your fee, sir. In mean 
time. 

You that have so much law, I know have 
the conscience 

Not to be covetous of what is mine. 

Good sir, I thank you for my plate ; 'twill 
help 

To set up a young man. Good faith, you 
look 

As you were costive; best go home and 
purge, sir. ^xit Voltore. 

Volp. [comes from behina the curtain.] 
Bid him eat lettuce well.^ My witty 
mischief. 


^ Eid him eat Uituce a soporific* 

''Did I eat any Uttwx Co supper last night, 
that I am so sie^ Tu 

And Pope ; 

“ If your point be m/, 
l^ituce^ and cowslip^wine { pipfaMiiasiK.** 



Let me embrace tbee. O that I could now 
Tra^fcMm thee to a Venus ! — Mosca, go, 
Straight take my habit of clarissimo, 

And walk the streets; be seen, torment 
them more : 

We must pursue, as well as plot. Who 
would 

Have lost this feast ? 

Mos, I doubt it will lose them. 

Volp, O, my recovery shall recover all. 
That I could now but think on some dis- 
guise 

'To meet them in, and ask them questions; 
How I would vex them still at every turn I 
Mos, Sir, I can fit you. 

Volp, Canst thou ? 

Mos, Yes, I know 

One o‘ the commandadori, sir, so like you ; 
Him will I straight make drunk, and bring 
you his habit. 

Volp, A rare disguise, and answering 
thy brain ! 

O, I will be^ a sharp disease unto them. 

Mos, Sir, you must look for curses 

Vo^, Till they burst ; 

The Fox fares ever best when he is curst. 

{^Exeunt, 

SCENE IL-^A Hall in Sir Politicos 
House, 

Enter Peregrine disguised, and thru, 
Merchants. 

Per, Am I enough disguised ? 

X Mer, I warrant you. 

Per, All my ambition is to fright him 
only. 

2 Mer, If you could ship him away, 

^ 'twere excellent. 

%Mer, To Zant, or to Aleppo I 
Per, Yes, and have his I 

Adventures put i' the Book of Voyages,^ 
And his gulled story registered for truth. 
Well, gentlemen, when I am in a while, 
And that you think us warm in our dis- 
course, 

Knbw your approaches. 

I Mer, Trust it to our care. 

[Exeunt Merchants. 


Enter Waiting-woman. 

Per, Save you, fair lady I Is Sir Pol 
within ? 

Worn, I do not know, sir. 

Per, Pray you say unto him 
Here is a merchant, upon earnest business, 
Desires to speak with him. 

Worn, I will see, sir. ' [Exit. 

Per, Pray you. 

I see the family js all female here. 

Re-enter Waiting-woman. 

Worn, He says, sir, he has weighty 
afflxirs of state, 

That now require him whole ; some other 
time 

You may possess him. 

Per. Pray you say again, 

If those require him whole, these will exact 
. him, 

Whereof I bring him tidings. [Exit 
Woman.] What might be 
His grave affair of state now I how to 
make 

Bologniaii sausages here in Venice, sparing 
One o' the ingredients ? 


Re-enter Waiting-woman. 

Worn. Sir, he says, he knows 
By your word tidings, that you are no 
statesman, 

And therefore wills you stay. 

Per, Sweet, pray you return him ; 

I have not read so many. proclamations. 
And studied them for words, as he has 
done 

But — here he deigns to come. 

[Exit Woman. 

Enter Sir Politick. 

Sir P, Sir, I must crave 
Your courteous pardon. There hath 
chanced to-day 

Unkind disaster 'twixt my lady and me; 
And I was penning my apology, 

To give her satisfaction, as you came now. 
Per, Sir, I am grieved I bring you worse 
disaster ; 


' the Beok of Voyages^ 1 know not what 
particular book Jonson had in view here, unless 
fie may be thou^t to allude to the early volumes 
U Haklttyt, a man never to be mentioned without 
pifabe veneration. Collectio/is of voyages, 
sufficiently numerous in the poet’s 
wfiea they farmed the delight of alt daises 
themtetseontaiiied stories'* 


not only ** registered” but received " for tmfh,” 
altogether as extravi^nt as this ridicalous ad 
I venture of Sir Politick’s, which had ncthittg 
I it to sliock the taste, or even to tax thecredtuity 
j of our forefather,s. ' 

[ • By your word tidings,] The state tems^ I 

; presume, was mtelligeHce, yidihg^ 'Sir Po^ 
seems to consider as a or pmui 
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The genl^leman you met at the port to- 
day, 

That told you he was newly arrived— 

Sir P,. Ay, was 
A fugitive punk ? 

Per. No, sir, a spv set on you: 

And he has made relation to the senate, 
That you profest to him to have a plot 
To sell the State of Venice to the Turk. 

Sir P, O me 1 

Per. For which warrants are signed by 
this time, 

I To apprehend you, arid to search your 
I study 
For papers 

Sir P. Alas, sir, I have none, but notes 

[ Drawn out of play-books 

Per. All the better, sir. 

I Sir P. And some essays. What shall 
Ido? 

Per. Sir, best 

Convey yourself into a sugar-chest : 

Or, if you could lie round, a frail" were 
rare.^ 

And I could send you aboard. 

Sir P. Sir, I but talked so. 

For discourse sake merely, 

{^Knocking within. 
Per. Hark I they are there. 

Sit P. I am a wretch, a wretch ! 

Per. What will you do, sir ? ^ , 

Have you ne'er a currant-butt to leap 
into ? 

They’ll put you to the rack ; you must be 
sudden. 

Sir P. Sir, I have an ingine 

3 Mer. \withLn,\ Sir Politick Would-be I 
2 Mer. \ within^ Where is he ? 

Sir P. That I have thought upon before 
time. 

Per. What is it ? I 

Sir P. I shall ne’er endure the torture. : 
Marry, it is, sir, of a tortoise-shell, | 

Fitted for these extremities ; pray you, sir, 
help me. 

Here I’ve a place, sir, to put back my legs. 
Please you to lay it on, sir, {Lies down 
while Per. places the shell upon him.] 
— with this cap, 

And my black gloves. I’ll lie, sir, like a 
tortoise. 

Till they are gone. 

I Per^ And call you this an ingine? 


^ ji hail were mre,] A rush-hasket in which 
tamn$ and figs are usually packed. — Whau 
• *Twere a rare motion to he seen Fleet- 
Mireet.} Where exhibitions of this natuts^i were 
usually made (see p. 87 a), and where not 
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Sir P. Mine own device— —Good sir, t 
bid my wife’s women 

To bum my papers. [Exit Per. 

The three Merchants rush in. 

1 Mer. Where is he hid ? 

3 Mer. We must, 

And will sure find him. 

2 Mer, Which is his study? 

Re-enter Peregrine. 

1 Mer. What 
Are you, sir ? 

Per. I am a merchant, that came here 
To look upon this tortoise ? 

3 Mer. How ! 

1 Mer. St. Mark I 
What beast is this ? 

Per. It is a ^ 

2 Mer. C ^re I 

Per. Nay ^rike him, sir, and 

* viA nim ; 

a cart. 

mtr. What, to run over him ? 

Per. Yes, sir. 

3j Mer. L^t's jump upon him. ^ 

^Mer. Can he not go? 

Per. He creeps, sir, 

' I Mer. Let's see him creep. 

Per. No, good sir, you will hurt him. 

2 Mer. Heart, I will see him creep, or 
prick his guts. 

Mer. Come out here I 
Per. Pray you, sir.— Creep a little. 

I \Aside to Sir Pol. 

1 Mer. Forth. 

2 Mer. Yet farther. 

Per. Good sir ! — Creep, 

i 2 Mer. We'll see his legs, 
j {They pull off the shell and disovuer 
\ him. 

3 Mer. Ods so, he has garters I 

1 Mer. Ay, and gloves I 

2 Mer. Is this 
Your fearful tortoise ? 

Per. {discovering himselj.] Now, Sir Pol, I 
we are even ; 

For your next project I shall be prepaired : 

I am Sony for the funeral of your notes, sir. j 

1 Mer. 'Twere a rare motion to be seen 

in Fleet-street. 2 j 

2 Mer. Ay, in the Term. | 


improbably some such 'Tearful tortoisej” half 
natural and half artificial, was at this very instant 
abusing the credulous curiosity of the \VOrthy 
citizens and their wives. There is a plg^isant in* 
cident of this kind in The Citv Mat^ 
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I 4/^. Or Smithadd. in tlie fak. 

3 Af^. Methinks 'tis but a melancholy 
sight/ 

Per, Farewell, most politic tortoise ! 

IBxeumt Per. and Merchants. 

Re-enter Wdting-woman, 

Sir P, Where’s my lady ? 

Knows she of this ? 

Worn, I know not, sir. 

Sir P, Enquire. — 

O, I shall be the fable of all feasts, 

The freight of the gazetti,* ship-boys’ tale ; 
And, which is worst, even talk for ordinaries. 
Worn, My lady's come most melancholy 
home. 

And says, sir, she will straight to sea, for 
physic. 

StrV. And I, to shun this place and 
clime for ever, 

Creepm^ with hous^ and think it 

To sY my poor head in ^ 


SCENE IIJl. 


Room in Volpone’s 
House, 


Enter Mosca in the habit of a clarissimo^ 
and Volpone in that of a commanda- 
dare, 

Volf, Am I then like him ? 

Mos, O, sir, you are he : y* 

No mai^ pan sever you, 

Volf. Gpod. 

Mos, But what am I ? 

Vo^. 'Fore heaven, a brave clarissiino ; 
thou becom'^t it I 
Pity thou wert not bom one. 

Mos. If I hold 

My made one, 'twill be welL {Aside, 
Volf, I’Umandsee 

What news first the court. {Es^it, 
Mos, Do so. My Fox 
Is out of his hole, and ere he shall rerepter. 
I'll languish in his Arrowed case, 


Except he come to composition wifh me.^ 
Androgyne, Castrone, Nano! 

Enter Androgyne, Castrone, and Nano. 
All, Here, 

Mos, Go, recreate yourselves abroad; 
go, sport.— [Exeunt, 

So, now I have the keys, and am possest. 
Since he will needs be dead afore his time, 
I’ll bury him, or gain by him : 1 am his h^ir, 
And so will keep me, till he share at least. 
To cozen hire of all, were tHat a cheat 
Well placed ; no man would construe it a 
sin : 

Let his sport pay for 't. This is called the 
Fox-trap. [Exit, 

SCENE IV.^^ Street. 

Enter Corbaccio and Corvino. 

Corb, They say the court is set. 

Corv, We must maintain 
Our first tale good, for both our reputations. 

Corb, Why, mine's no tale: my son 
, would there have killed me. 

I Corv, That’s true, I had forgot mine 
is, Fm sure. [Aside, 

I But for your Will, sir. 

I Corb, Ay, I'll come upon him 
For what hereafter, now his patron’s d«td. 

: Enter Volpone. 

Volf. Signior Corvino ! and Corbaccio I 
sir. 

Much joy unto you. 

Corv. Of what ? 

Volf, The sudden gopd 
Dropt down upon you— • 

Corb, Where? 

Vofff And uQp# knows how# 

From old Volpone, sir. 

Corb. Qut, axranf knaye I 
Volf. Let not your too much wealth, sir, 
make ypp fufipus, 

Corb, Away, thpu yarjet.* 


J The/hifMo/thegMtti,] U., the subject 
of the This whole scene, says 

IJpton. seems to he imp^nent ; and to inter- 
rupt the story. It is not indeed very intimately 
connected with the pnain plot ; ypt it is not aito- 

S ther without its use. Jonson wanted ftime for 
osca to make ^^the commandadore drunk,** 
|Utd ‘^pnppure hm habit** for Volpone ; and it 
floes not appear that he could have iiUed up the 


t degree 


Kifire is ttronj ^neji, well direct^ Sir Politick 
is a very amusing piece of importance, smd may 
styCd the prototype of all o\^r travelled poli- 
ticians : and it would be an absolute defect of 
understanding, to place any of the frtciemes 
ridicules of our own st^, Qjr even that of 
France (more happy in su^ chairactcrs), by the 
side of the “ Fine Lady Would-be.** ^ 

• Away, thou variety This term in Jotison*s 
time waS'Commonly applied to seneants at mace. 
(It should be recollected that Volpone is dis* 
guised like an officer of the court.) Originally 
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Volp, Why. sir? 

Corb, Dost thou mock me ? 

Volp, You mock the world, sir ; did you 
not change Wills ? 

Corb, Out, harlot ! 

Volp^ O ! belike you are the man, 
Signior Corvino ? faith, you carry it well ; 
You grow not mad withal; I love your 
spirit : 

You are not over-leavened with your 
fortune. 

You should have some would swell now, 
like a wine-fat, 

With such an autumn — Did he give you 
all, sir? 

Corv, Avoid, you rascal ! 

Fo/p, Troth, your wife has shown 
Herself a very woman ; but you are well, 
You need not care, you have a good estate. 
To bear it out, sir, better by this chance : 
Except Corbaccio have a share. 

Corb. Hence, varlet. 

Fo/p. You will not be aejenown, sir ; 
why, 'tis wise. 

.Thus do all gamesters, at all games, dis- 
y semble : 

/No man will seem to win. [Exeunt Cor- 
vino and Corbaccio.] Here comes my 
vulture, 

Heaving his beak up in the air, and snuffing. 

Enter Voltore. 

Felt Outstript thus, by a parasite! a 
slave, 

Would run on errands, and make legs for 
crumbs 

Well, what I’ll do 

Folp. The court stays for your worship. 
I e’en rejoice, sir, at your worship’s happi- 
ness, 

And that it fell into so learned hands. 

That understand the fingering 

Foit What do you mean ? 

Folp. I mean to be a suitor to your 
worship, 

For the small tenement, out of reparations. 
That, at the end of your long row of houses, 
By the Piscaria: it was, In Volpone's time. 
Your predecessor, ere he grew diseased, 

A handsome, pretty, customed bawdy-house 
As Any was in Venice, none dispraised ; 


But fell with him : his body and that house 

Decayed together. 

Fott. Come, sir, leave your prating. 

Folp. Why, if your worship give me but 
your hand. 

That I may have the refusal, I have deme. 

'Tis a mere toy to you, sir ; candle-rents ; 

As your learned worship knows 

Fo/t. What do I know ? 

Fo/p. Marry, no end of your wealth, 
sir ; God decrease it ! 

Foil. Mistaking knave! what, mock’st 
thou my misfortune ? [Exit. 

Folp. His blessing on your heart, sir; 
would 'twere more ! 

Now to my first again, at the next corner. 

[Exit. 

SCE1>^ V. — Another part of the Street, 

Enter Corbaccio and Corvino ; — Mosca 
pdsses over the Stage, before them. 

Corb. See, in our habit ! see the impu- 
dent varlet I 

Corv. That I could shoot mine eyes at 
him, like gun-stones I 

Enter Volpone. 

Folp. But is this true, sir, of the parasite? 

Corb. Again, to afflict us ! monster! 

Folp. In good faith, sir. 

I'm heartily grieved, a beard of your grave 
length 

Should be so over-reached. I never brooked 

That parasite’s hair; methought his nose 
should cozen : 

There still was somewhat in his look, did 
promise 

The bane of a clarissimo. 

Corb. Knave 

Folp. Methinks 

Yet yon, that are so traded in the world, 

A witty merchant, the fine bird, Corvino, 

That have such moral emblems on your 
name. 

Should not have sung your shame, and 
dropt your cheese. 

To let the Fox laugh at your emptiness. 

Corv, Sirrah, you think the privilege of 
the place, 


it stgnified a knight’s follower, or personal at- 
tendant. Harlot, which occurs just after, had 
probably once the same meaning. When the 
word first became (like knave) a term of re- 
ich. it was appropriated solely to males : in 
oni dfty$ it was applied indtscriminately to 
sexes ; though without any determinate 


import ; and it was not till long afterwards that it 
was restricted to females, and to the sense which 
it now bears. To derive harlot from Arlotta, the 
mistress of the Duke of Normandy, is ridiculous. 
If it be not the same word as variety its /most 
likely derivation is from cart or churls of which 
it appears to be a diminutive. 
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[Act V. 


And yoitr red saucy cap, that seems to me 
Nailed to your jolt-head with those two 
chequines,' 

Can warrant your abuses ; come you hither : 
You shall perceive, sir, I dare beat you; 
approach. 

Foip, No haste, sir, I do know your 
valour well, 

Since you durst publish what you are, sir. 

Corv, Tarry, 
rd speak with you. 

Voip, Sir, sir, another time 

Corv, Nay, now. 

yiolp, O lord, sir I I were a wise man. 
Would stand the fury of a distracted 
cuckold. 

[As he is running off, re-enter Mosca. 

Carb, What, come again ! 

Volp, Upon ’em, Mosca ; save me. - 

Corh, The air’s infected where he 
breathes. 

Corv, Let’s fly him. 

[Exeunt Corv. and Corb. 

Vblp, Excellent basilisk I turn upon the 
vulture. 

Enter Voltore. 

Volt. Well, flesh-fly, it is summer with 
you now ; 

Your winter will come on. 

Mos, Good advocate, 

Prithee not rail, not threaten out of place 
thus ; 

Thoult make a solecism, as madam says.* ** 
Get you a biggin more your brain breaks 
loose. [Exit, 

Volt. Well, sir. 

Volp, Would you have me beat the in- 
solent slave. 

Throw dirt upon his first good clothes ? 

Volt. This same 
Is doubtless some familiar. 

Volp, Sir. the court. 

In troth, stays for you. I am mad, a mule 
That never read Justinian, should get up, 
And ride an advocate. Had you no quirk 
To avoid gullage, sir, by such a creature ? 
I hope you do but Jest ; he has not done it : 


* With those two chequines,] The dress of a 
Commandadore (officer of justice), in which Vol- 
pone was now disguised, consisted of a black stuff 
gOwR and a rwi cap with two gilt buttons in front. 

* ThpuUi fnahe a ou maolant says, ] 

Eefemng to what Lady Would-be had said just 
beCore: 

** To ptrsdver, 

la judgment, ts not warranted 

Wag a m 

IfndtiaiBaimeis.*’ 


Tis but confederacy to blind the rest. 

You are the heir. 

Vo/t, A strange, officious, 

Troublesome knave I thou dost torment me. 
Volp. I know — — 

It cannot be, sir, that you should be 
cozened ; 

'Tis not within the wit of man to do it ; 
You are so wise, so prudent ; and 'tis fit 
That wealth and wisdom still should go 
together. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. — 7he Scrutineo or Senate 
House. 

Enter Avocatori, Notario, Bonario, Celia, 
Corbaccio, Corvino, Commandadori, 
Saffi, 6^^. 

1 Avoc, Are all the parties here? 

Not. All but the advocate. 

2 Avoc, And here he comes. 

Enter Voltore and Volpone. 

I Avoc. Then bring them forth to sen- 
tence. 

Volt, O, my most honoured fathers, let 
your mercy 

Once win upon your justice, to forgive — 

I am distracted 

Volp. What will he do now? [Aside. 
Volt, O, 

I know not which to address myself to 
first ; 

Whether your fatherhoods, or these inno- 
cents — 

Con.), Will he betray himself? [Aside. 
Volt. Whom equally 

I have abused, out of most covetous 
ends 

Corv. The man is mad 1 
Corb. What’s that ? 

Corv. He is possest. 

Volt. For which, now struck in con- 
science, here I prostrate 
Myself at your offended feet, for pardon. 

I, 2 Avoc, Arise. 

Cel. O heaven, how just thou art I 


• Get you a biggin tnore A kind of e&if^ or 
nightcap. Our old dramatists usually connect 
it with infancy or old age ; though the allusioli 
in this place seems to be to the law, the profesl^ 
sion of Voltore, Thus Mayne : j 

One, whom the good old man, his uncle^ ^ 
Kept to the Inns of Court, and would in tinier. 
Have made him barrister, and raised him 
The satin cap and higgm.*'’^Uy MisUA* 
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SCENE 


1 Volp. T am caught 

1 In mine f noose \Aside. 

I Cor'i Corbaccio.] Be constant, sir ; 
nought now 

-r- (ian help but impudence. 

I Avoc. Speak forward. 

Com, Silence ! 

Volt, It is not passion in me, reverend 
fathers, 

I ' But only conscience, conscience, my good 

si ICS, 

That makes me now tell truth. That pa- 
s. rasite, 

That knave, hath been the instrument of 
all. 

1 Avoc, Where is that knave? fetch him. 

Volp, I go. {Exit, 

Corv, Grave fathers, 

. This man’s distracted ; he confest it now : 
\ For, hoping to be old Volpone’s heir, 
f Who now is dead 

3 Avoc, How I 

2 Avoc, Is Volpone dead ? 

Corv, Dead since, grave fathers. 

Bon, O sure vengeance I 

1 Avoc, Stay, 

Then he was no deceiver. 

Volt, O no, none : 

The parasite, grave fathers. 

Corv, He does speak 

Out of mere envy, ’cause the servant's made 
The thing he gap^ lor : please your father- 
hoods, 

This is the truth, though I'll not justify 
The other, but he may be some-deal faulty. 
Volt. Ay, to your hopes, as well as mine, 
Corvino : 

But I’ll use modesty. Pleaseth your wis- 
doms, 

To view these certain notes, and but con- 
fer them ; 

As I hope favour, they shall speak clear 
truth. 

Corv, The devil has entered him I 
Bon, Or bides in you, 

4 Avoc. We have done ill, by a public 
officer 

To send for him, if he be heir. 

2 Avoc, For whom ? 

4 Avoc, Him that they call the parasite. 

3 Avoc, '*Tis true, 

He is a man of great estate, now left. 

4 Avoc, Go you, and learn his name, and 
say the court 

Entreats his presence here, but to the 
clearing 

Of some few doubts. [Exit Notary, 

2 Avoc, This same's a labyrinth 1 
t Avoc. Stand you unto your first report ? i 
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Corv, My state, 

My life, my fame— 

Bon, Where is it? 

Comr, Are at the stake. 

1 Avoc. Is yours so too ? 

Cord, The advocate's a knave,. 

And has a forked tongue 

2 Avoc, Speak to the point. 

Corb. So is the parasite too. 

I Avoc, This is confusion. 

Volt, I do beseech your fatherhoods, 
read but those — 

[Giving them papers, 

Corv, And credit nothing the false spirit 
hath writ : 

It cannot be but he's possest, grave 
fathers. [ The scene closes, 

SCENE VII.— ^ Street. 

Enter Volpone. 

Volp, To make a snare for mine own 
neck ! and run 

My head into it, wilfully ! with laughter ! 

When I had newly scaped, was free and 
clear, 

Out of mere wantonness ! O, the dull devil 

Was in this brain of mine when I devised it, 

And Mosca gave it second ; he must now 

Help to sear up this vein, or we bleed dead. 

Enter Nano, Androgyne, and Castrone. 

How now ! who let you loose? whither go 
you now ? 

What, to buy gingerbread, or to drown kit- 
lings ? 

Nan, Sir, Master Mosca called us out of 
doors, 

And bid us all go play, and took the keys. 

And, Yes. 

Volp, Did Master Mosca take the keys ? 
why, so ! 

I’m farther in. These are my fine con- 
ceits I 

I must be merry, with a mischief to me I 

What a vile wretch was I, that could not 
bear 

My fortune soberly? I must have my 
crotchets, 

And my conundrums 1 Well, go you, and 
seek him: 

His meaning may be truer than my fear. 

Bid him, he straight come to me to tha 
court ; 

Thither will I, and, ift be possible, 

Unscrew my advocate, upon new hopeiSi: 

When 1 provoked him, then I lost myself. 

IJBocivni ^ 
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[ACT V. 


SCENE Vlll.^Tke Scrutineo, or Senate 
House. 

Avocatori* Bonario, Celia, Corbaccio, Cor- 
vine, Coinmandadori, Saffi, as 
be/or:. 

X Avoc. These things can ne’er be i;econ- 
ciled. He here 

[Shewing the papers. 
Professeth that the gentleman was wronged, 
And that the gentlewoman was brought 
thither, 

Forced by her husband, and there left. 

Volt. Most true. 

Cel. How ready is heaven to those that 
pray I 

1 Avoc. But that 

Volpone would have ravished her, he holds 
Utterly false, knowing his impotence. 

Corv. Grave fathers, he's possest ; again, 
I say, 

Possest : nay, if there be possession, and 
Obsession, he has both.^ 

3 Avoc. Here comes our officer. 

Enter Volpone. 

Volp. The parasite will straight be here, 
grave fathers. 

4 Avoc. You might invent some other 
name, sir varlet. 

3 Avoc. Did not the notary meet him ? 
Volp. Not that I know. 

4 Avoc. His coming will clear all. 

2 Avoc. Yet it is misty., 

Volt. May't please your fatherhoods 

Volp. [whispers Volt.] Sir, the parasite 
Willed me to tell you that his master lives ; 
That you are ^till the man ; your hopes the 
same ; 

And tlxis was only a jest 

Volt. How? 

Volp. Sir, to try 

If you were firm, and how you stood 
affected# 

Volt. Art sure he lives ? 

Volp, Do I live, sir ? 


^ ^ If there he possession, and 

Obsession, he has hoth.] In possess/\t, the 
evil spijrit was supposed to enter the body ♦f the 
demoniac : in obsession he was thought to be- 
$ie^ and torment him from without 
^ He vomits crooked pins I 6 ^,] This, with 
what follows^ as every one knows, ahyays took 

f lace when a person diose to appe^ bewitched. 

t ia to ihe praise of Jonson that he lets slip no 
dpportunitjr of shewing hSs contempt ^or the 
on this head ; opinions which 

— 


Volt. O me ! 

I was too violent. 

Volp. Sir, you may redeem It. 

They said you were possest ; fall down, and 
seem so: 

ril help to make it good. [Voltore /alls.] 

God bless the man 1 

Stop your wind hard, and swell--See, see, 
see, see I 

He vomits crooked pins his eyes are set, 
Like a dead hare's hung in a poulter’s 
shop I 

His mouth's running away 1 Do you see, 
signior ? 

Now it is in his belly. 

Corv. Ay, the devil ! 

Volp. Now in his throat. 

Corv. I perceive it plain. 

Volp. 'Twill out, ’twill out ! stand clear. 
See where it flies, 

In shape ot a blue toad, with a bat's wings 1 
Do you not see it, sir? 

Corh. What? I think I do. 

Corv. 'Tis too manifest. 

Volp. Look ! he comes to himself I 
Volt. Where am I ? 

Vo/p. Take good heart, the worst is past, 
sir. 

You are dispossest. 

1 Avoc. What accident is this ! 

2 Avoc. Sudden, and full of wonder I 

3 Avoc. If he were 

Possest, as it appears, all this is nothing. 
Corv. He has been often subject to these 
fits. 

1 Avoc. Shew him that writing: — do you 
know it, sir? 

Volp. [ IVhispers Volt.] Deny it, sir, for- 
swear it ; know it not. 

Volt. Yes, I do know it well, it is my 
hand ; 

But all that it contains is false. 

Bon. O practice 

2 Avoc. What maze is this I 

I Avoc. Is he not guilty then, 

Whom you there name the parasite? 

Volt. Grave fathers, 

No more than his good patron, old Volpone. 


in his days indeed were manifested to the de#» 
struction of many innocent persons ; but which 
operated, as Puritanism increased in influence 
and power, with a virulence that took away all 
security from age and infirmity; and crowded 
the prisons with bedridden old women, and the 
courts of justice with victims of ignorance, im- 
posture, and blind and bloody superstition. 

^ O practice/] ie., confederacy, conceited 
fraud. The wo«^ is very common in this sense. 
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4 Avc 4 :» Why, he is dea 4 . 

FoU, O no, my honoured fathers, 

He lives 

1 Avoc, How! lives? 

Volt, Lives. 

8 Avoc, This is subtler yet ! 

3 Avoc, You said he was dead. 

VoU, Never. 

3 Avoc. You said so. 

Corv, I heard so. 

4 Avoc, Here comes the gentleman ; 
make him way. 

Enter Mosca. 

3 Avoc, A stool. 

4 Avoc, A proper man ; and were Vol- 
pone dead, 

A fit match for my daughter. {Aside, 

3 Avoc. Give him way. 

Volp, Mosca, I was almost lost ; the ad- 
vocate 

Had betrayed all ; but now it is recovered; 

All’s on the hinge again Say I am 

living. [Aside to Mos, 

Mos, What busy knave is this ! — Most 
reverend fathers, 

I sooner had attended your grave plea- 
sures, 

1 Rut that my order for the funeral 

I Of my dear patron did require me 

Volp, Mosca 1 [Aside, 

Mos, Whom I intend to bury like a gen- 
tleman. 

Volp, Ay, quick, and cozen me of all. 

[Aside,, 

2 Avoc, Still stranger I 
Moi-e intricate ! 

I Avoc, And come about again I 

4 Avoc. It is a match, my daughter is 

bestowed. [Aside. 

Mos. Will you give me half ? 

[Aside to Volp. 
Volp, First I’ll be hanged. 

I Mos, I know 

/Your voice is good, cry not so loud.^ 

I Avoc, Demand 

The advocate. — Sir, did you not affirm 
Volpone was alive? 

Volf' V and he is ; 

/ Th* ^old me so. — Thou shalt 

[Aside to Mos. 
is this same? 
him : 


From 
narks : 

tifNis.'* 


1 never saw bis face.— I cannot now 
Afford it you so cheap. [Aside to Volp. 
Volp, Not ' ’ 

I Avoc. What say you ? 

Volt. The officer told me. 

Volp, I did, grave fathers. 

And will maintain he lives, with mine own 
life, 

And that this creature [points to Mosca] 
told me. — I was born 
With all good stars my enemies. [Aside, 
Mos, Most grave fathers, 

If such an insolence as this must pass 
Upon me, I am silent : 'twas not this 
P'or which you sent, I hope. 

% Avoc. Take him away. 

Volp, Mosca 1 
3 Avoc, Let him be whipt. 

Volp, Wilt thou betray me ? 

Cozen me ? 

3 Avoc, And taught to bear himself 
Toward a person of his rank. 

4 Avoc, Away. 

[The Officers seize Volpone. 
Mos, I humbly thank your fatherhoods. 
Volp, Soft, soft : Whipt I 
And lose all that I have I If I confess, 

It cannot be much more. [Aside, 

4 Avoc, Sir, are you married? 

Volp, They’ll be allied anon ; I must be 
resolute : 

The Fox shall here uncase. 

[Throws off his disguise, 
Mos, Patron ! ^ 

Volp, Nay, now 

My ruin shall not come alone ; your match 
I'll hinder sure : my substance shall not 
glue you. 

Nor screw you into a family. 

Mos, Why, patron I 
Volp, I am Volpone, and this is my 
knave ; [Pointing to Mosca. 

This [to Volt.], his own knave ; this [to 
Corb.], avarice’s fool ; 

This [to Corv.J, a chimera of wittol, fool, 
and knave : 

And, reverend fathers, since we all can 
hope 

Nought but a sentence, let’s not now de- 
spair it. 

You hear me brief. 

Corv. May it please your fatherhoods 

Com, Silence. 

1 Avoc. The knot is now' undone by 
miracle. 

2 Avoc, Nothing can be more clear. 

3 Avoc. Or can moi*e prove 
lliese innocent. 

I Avoc, Give them their Uhgi 
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Bon* Heaven could not long let such ' 
gross crimes be hid. 

3 Avoc. If this be held the highway to 
get riches, 

May I be poor I 

3 Avoc* This is not the gain, but tor- 
ment. 

1 Avoc. These possess wealth, as sick 
men possess fevers, 

Which trulier may be said to possess them. 

a Avoc* Disrobe that parasite, 

Coiv. Mas. Most honoured fathers ! 

I Avoc* Can you plead aught to stay the 
course of justice? 

If you can, speak. 

Corv* Volt, We beg favour. 

Cel, And mercy. 

t Avoc, You hurt your innocence, suing 
for the guilty. 

Stand forth ; and first the parasite. You 
appear 

T'have been the chiefest minister, if not 
plotter, 

In all these lewd impostures, and now, 
lastly. 

Have with your impudence abused the 
court. 

And habit of a gentleman of Venice, 

Being a fellow of no birth or blood : 

For which our sentence is, first, thou be 
, whipt ; 

Then live perpetual prisoner in our gallies. 

Volp, I thank you for him. 

Mos, Bane to thy wolfish nature ! 

1 Avoc, Deliver him to the saffi. [Mosca 
is carried out,] Thou, Volpone, 

By blood and rank a gentleman, canst not 
fall 

Under like censure ; but our judgment on 
thee 

Is, that thy substance all be straight con- 
fiscate 

To the hospital of the Incurabili : 

And since the most was gotten by impos- 
ture, 

By feigning lame, gout, palsy, and such 
diseases, 

Thou art to lie in prison, cramp’d with 
irons, 

Till thou be*st sick and lame indeed. 
Remove him. 

[He is taken from the Bar, 

^ Volp, This is called mortifying of a 
Fox. 


z Avoc, Thou, Voltore, to take away the 
scandal 

Thou hast given all worthy men of thy pro- 
fession, 

Art banished from their fellowship, and 
our state. 

Corbaccio I — ^bring him near. We here 
possess 

Thy son of all thy state, and confine thee 

To the monastery of San Spirito ; 

Where, since thou knewest not how to 
live well here, 

Thou shalt be learned to die well. 

Corb, Ha ! what said he ? 

Com, You shall know anon, sir. 

I Avoc, Thou, Corvino, shalt 

Be straight embarked from thine own 
house, and rowed 

Round about Venice, through the grand 
canale. 

Wearing a cap, with fair long ass’s ears, 

Instead of horns ! and so to mount, a 
paper 

Pinned on thy breast, to the Berlina* 

Corv, Yes, 

And have mine eyes beat out with stinking 
fish, 

Bruised fruit, and rotten eggs — 'tis well. 
I am glad 

I shall not see my shame yet. 

I Avoc, And to expiate 

Thy wrongs done to thy wife, thou art to 
send §er 

Home to ' 1 llf®*»father, with her dowry 
trebled : 

And these are all your Judgments. 

All, Honoured fathers — 

I Avoc, Which may not be revoked. 
.Now you begin, 

VTien crimes are done, and past, and to 
be punished. 

To think what your crimes are : away with 
them. 

Let all that see these vices thus rewarded, 

Take heart, and love to study ’em I Mis- 
chiefs feed 

Like beasts, till they be fat, and then they 
bleed. [Exeunh 

Volpone comes for**' 

** The seasoning of a r’ 

Now, though the F 
laws, 


is alwa; 
malefact 
answers 
lory. 
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He yet doth hope, there is no suffering 
due, 

For any fact which he hath done 'gainst 
you ; 


' Here he douhtful stands : This modest 

Epilogue to the Pox, a play which holds so con- 
spicuous a station amon^j the noblest exertions 
of human wit, forms a singular contrast to the 
audacious vouching for the merits of Cynthia's 
Revels^ p. 204 b, 

^ ^*The Fox is indubitably the best production 
of its author, and in some points of substantial 
merit yields to nothing which the English stage 
can oppose to- It ; there is a bold and happy 
spirit in the fable, it is of moral tendency, female 
chastity and honour are beautifully displayed, 
and punishment is inflicted on the delinquents of 
the drama with strict and exemplary justice. 
The characters of the Hceredipetce^ depicted 
under the titles of birds of prey, Voltore^ Cor- 
bc^ciot and Corvino^ are warmly coloured, hap- 
pily contrasted, and faithfully supported from 
the outset to the end : Volpone^ who gives his 
name to the piece, with a fox-like craftiness 
deludes and gulls their hopes by the agency of 
his inimitable Parasite, or (as the Greek and 
Roman authors expressed it) by his Fly^ his 
Mosca; and in this flnished portrait Jonson may 
throw the gauntlet to the greatest masters of 
' antiquity ; the character is of classic origin ; it 
I is found with the contemporaries of Aristopmanes, 

I though not in any comedy of his now existing ; 
the Middle Dramatists seem to have handled it 
very frequently, and in the New Comedy it 
rarely faded to find a place ; Plautus has it 
a^ain and again, but the aggregate merit of all 
his Parasites will not weigh in the scale against 
this single FLy of our poet. The incident of his 
concealing Bo 7 iario in the gallery, from whence 
he breakb in upon the scene to the rescue of 
Celia and the detection (>{ Volpone^ is one of the 
happiest contrivances which could possibly be 
devised, because at the same time that it pro- 
duces the catastrophe, it does not sacrifice 
Mosca's character m tne manner most villains 
are sacrificed in comedy, by making them 
‘ commit blunders^ which do not correspond with 
the address their first representation exhibits, 

f and which the audience has a riglit to expect 
firom them throughout, of which the Double 
Dealer is amongst others a notable instance. 
But this incident of Bonarids interference does 
not only not impeach the adroitness of the Para- 
site^ but it furnishes a very brilliant occasion for | 
aettmf off hia ready invention and presence of 
mind ih a new and superior light, and serves to ; 
introduoe Ihe whole machinery of the trial and | 
condemnation of the innocent persons before the 
oomt of Advocates. In this part of the fable 
contrivance is inimkable, and here the poet’s 
art is a study, which every votarist of the 
drainage Muses ought to pay attention and 
i^pect to : had the same address been exerted 
t&roughout, the construction would have been 
a matchless piece of art, but here we are to 
j Idment tim wUi of which he boasts in Ms 


If there be, censure him ; here he doubtful 
stands 

If not, fare jovially, and clap your hands. ” 

[Exit.- 


logue : and that rapidity of composition which 
he appeals to as a mark of genius, is to be 
lamented as the probable cause of incorrectness, 
or at least the best and most candid plea in 
excuse of it. For who can deny that nature 
is violated by the absurdity of Volpone^s un- 
seasonable insults to the very persons who had 
witnessed falsely in his defence, and even to the 
very Advocate, who had so successfully de- 
fended him ? Is it in character for a man of his 
deep cunning and long reach of thought to 
provoke those on whom his all depended to 
retaliate upon him, and this for the poor triumph 
of a silly jest? Certainly this is a glaring defect, 
which everybody must lament and which can 
escape nobody. The poet himself knew the 
weak part of his plot, and vainly strives to 
bolster it up by making Voipone exclaim againsf 
his own folly — 

* I am caught in mine own noose — * 

*'And again : 

* To make a snare for mine own neck ! and run 
My head into it, wilfully I with laughter I 
When I had newly scaped, was free and clear, 
Out of mere wan tonnes ! O, the dull devil 
Was in this brain of mine when I devised it. 
And Mosca ^ave it second — ■ 

-These are my fine conceits I 

I must be merry, with a mischief to me ! 

What a vile wretch was I, that could not bear 
My fortune soberly? I must have my crotchets, 
And my conundrums !’ 

** It is with regret I feel myself compelled to 
protest against s<> pleasant an episode as that 
which is carried on by Sir Politick Would-be 
and Pere^ne, which in fact produces a kind of 
double plot and catastrophe ; this is an imper- 
fection in the fable which criticism cannot over- 
look; \i\x\. Sir Politick is altogether so delightful 
a fellow, that it is impessible to give a vote for 
his exclusion • fhe most that can be done against 
him is to J ^hat he has not more relation to 
the main b of the fable. 

‘ * The j u« , acn t pronounced upon the criminals 
in the conclusion of the play is so just and solemn 
that I mu^t think the poet has made a wanton 
breach of character, and gained but a sorry jest 
by the bsirgain, when he violates the dignity of 
his court of judges by majpng one of them so 
abject in his flattery to the Parasite upon the 
idea of tnatching him with his daughter, when 
he hea^ Voipone has made him his heir ; 
but this is an objection that lies within the 
compf. -s of two short lines, spoken aside from 
the and may easily be remedied by thetr 

omission in representation ; it is one only, and 
that a very slight one, amongst those venial 
blemishes- 

quas vseuriafudit. 

does not occur to me 
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remark is left for me to make upon this cele- 
brated drama that could convey the slightest 
censure ; but very many might be made m the 
highest strain of commemEition, if there was 
need of any more than general testimony to 
such acknowledged merit. The Fox is a drama 
of so peculiar a species, that it cannot be dragged 
into a comparison with the production of any 
other modern poet whatsoever ; its construction 
is so dissimilar from anything of Shakspeare's 
writing, that it would be going greatly out of 
our way, and a very gross abuse of criticism, to 
attempt to settle the relative degrees of merit 
where the characters of the writers are so widely 
opposite. In one we may respect the profundity 
of learning, in the other we must admire the 
sublimity of genius ; to one we pay the tribute 
of understanding, to the other we surrender up 
the possession of our hearts ; Shakspeare with 
ten thousand spots ab6ut him dazzles us with so 
bright a lustre, that we either cannot or will not 
see his faults ; he gleams and flashes like a 
meteor, which shoots out of crar sight before the 
eye can measure its proportions, or analyse its 
properties*~but Jonson stands still to be sur- 
veyed, and presents so bold a front, and levels 
it so fully to our view, as seems to challenge the 
compass and the rule of the critic, and de^ him 
to find out an error in the scale and composition 
of his structure. 

Putting aside therefore any further mention 
of Shakspeare, who was a poet out of all rule, 
and beyond all compass of criticism, one whose 
excellencies are above comparison, and his 
errors beyond number, I will venture an opinion 
that this drama of The Fox is, critically speak- 
ing, the nearest to perfection of any one drama, 
comic or tragic, which the English stage is at 
this day in possession of.’' — Observer, vol. iii. 
p. 170-176* 

This excellent analysis of The Fox was written 
by Mr. Cumberland, a man peculiarly fitted by 
nature for dramatic criticism ; but who wasted 
his ingenuity and his talents in an eager and 
excessive chase after general notoriety, which 
frequently led him beyond the sphere of his 
knowledge. With a respectable portion of 
ancient Uterature, a style at once cle|»ant and 
impressive: with an archness ' armed a 
pleasing substitute for wit, and n of taste 
to give zest and currency to » ’nions, he 
wanted lit^e but a distrust of his own powers to 
render him at once the delight and ornament of 
the age. Hoy much he feU short of this cannot 
be remembered without sorrow. His fate, how- 
ever, may point a moral," and teach that over- 
weening confidence and negligence (inseparable 
compantonsh though they cannot wholly destroy, 
may yet debase the noblest gifts of nature, and 
the most valuable acquirements of art But 
and liberal as these strictures con- 
arc (^or though an idolater of ohak- 
sp)&are^ Mr. Cumberland could be just to Jfon- 
wy yet seem capable of some degree of 
mOmficatioD. The point on which Mr. Cuml^cr- 
land chiefly rests is the injury done to the unity 
of the i 4 ot by the disguise of Voteone in the last 
^ a violation of naturt* Hdw 


it is evident, I think, that this forms the great 
moral of the play, and that Jonson had it in view 
from the beginning. Is it in character," Mr. 
Cum^rland asks, ‘*for a man of Volpone's deep 
cunning and long reach of thought to provoke 
those on whom his all depended, to retaliate 
upon him, and this for the poor triumph of a 
silly jest?" Mr. Cumberland shall answer his 
own question. In his review of the Double 
Dealer {Ibid, p. 244), he finds Maskwell, like 
Volpone, losing his caution in the exultation of 
success; upon which he observes: ** 1 allow 
that it is in character for him to grow wanton in 
success ; there is a moral in a villain out- 
'ivitting himself T This appear a singular 
change of opinion in the course of a few pages : 
but whatever may be Mr. Cumberland’s versa- 
tility, Jonson is consistent with himself and with 
the invariable experience of mankind. See,’' 
says Falstafif, ^' how wit may be made a jacka- 
napes when 'tis upon an ill employ !" The 
same sentiment is to be found in Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

“ Hell gives us art to reach the depths of sin, 

But leaves us wretched fools when we are in.” 

Queen of Corinth, 

This, too, is the moral of the New IVay to 
Pay Old Debts, so strikingly pointed out by 
Massinger : 

Here is a precedent to teach wicked men,^ 

That when they quit religion and turn atheists, 

Their own abilities leave them." 

And finally, this is inculcated by Butler in the 
quatrain already given, and which its shrewd- 
ness and applicability will justify me in giving 
once more : 

** But when he’d got himself a name^ 

^ For frauds and tricks, he spoiled his game ; 
And forced his neck into a noose. 

To shew his play at Fast-and-Loosc." 

Mr. Cumberland allows Sir Politick to be " a 
delightful fellow," and will not therefore hear of 
his exclusion. But could he find nothing to say 
for his lady, the most finished and amusing 
female pedant which the stage ever produced ? 
Through her Sir Politick is in some measure 
connected with the plot ; and both are occasion- 
ally subservient to the poet’s main design. 

With regard to ‘|the breach of character in 
making one of the judges conceive the idea of 
matching his daughter with Mosca,” Mr. Cum- 
berland himself admits that the objection is con- 
fined to the ** compass of two Knes spoken aside/' 
But in justice to this learned personage, let it 
be further remarked that his determination it 
founded upon the actual demise of Volpone, kt 
which case, ay he justly concludes tUn polwte 
is freed from all suspicions of ftaua and 
ture. It seems to have escaped Mr. Ckimnef^ 
land’s recollection that Mosca is not the servant* • 
but the humble friend of Volpone ; and it is quite 
certain that he ha^ not penetrated into 
author’s views in this part of the scene. 

Mr, Cumberland pronounces the Fox '' indu*> 
bitably the best production of its author,'' and 
this appears to be the pievaflbig c^pisionw I 
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venture, however, to declare my dissent, and to 
place that prodi^ of human intellect, the Al- 
chemist, at the head of Jonson^s labours. The 
opinion of Mr. Cumberland may be candidly 
accounted for, from his more intimate acquain- 
tance with the illustrious origfinals which fur- 
nished much of the strength and beauty of the 
Fox^ than with the obscure and humble sources 
from which this mighty genius derived the rude 
materials of the Alchemist, With respect to 
the popular decision on this subject, it has no 
better foundation perhaps than the accidental 
collocation of his plays in the homely couplet so 
often repeated ; 

“ The /Vjt, the Alchemist, and Silent Woman, 

Done by Ben Jonson, and outdone by no man.*^ 

But it is time to draw to a conclusion. I shall 
therefore only subjoin a lew lines from Hurd (a 
man seldom just to Jonson, never friendly), and 


leave the reader to wonder at the perversity ’ 
which could maintain that the author of the 
FOX had stalked for two centuries on the 
stilts of^arti/icial reputation.*' 

''Later writer for the stage have no doubt 
avoided these defects (the sporting with Cor- 
baccio's deafness, &c. p. 346 a) of the exactest of 
our old dramatists. But do they reach his ex- 
cellencies? Posterity, I am afraid, will judge 
otherwise, whatever may be now thought of 
some fashionable comedies. And if they do 
not, — neither the state of general manners, nor 
the turn of public taste appears to be such as 
countenances the expectation of greater im- 
provements.” — Mdvrt KOKtov To those who 

are not over sanguine in their hopes, our fore- 
fathers will perhaps be thought to have furnishe<l 
(what in nature seemed linked together) the 
lairest example of dramatic aa of real mannas.” 

— Hot, vol. li. p. 244. 
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Epicoene ; or, The Silent Woman. 


EpicCENE.] This Comedy was first acted in not, as Mr. Whalley says, “by 
the King’s Majesty's servants,” but by “the children of her Majesty’s Revels.” It 
would seem from the list of performers that a great change had taken place among the 
“children” since the appearance of the Poetaster, for, with the exception of Field, the 
names are altogether different from those subjoined to that drama. Salathiel Pavy, the 
poet’s favourite, was dead ; of the rest, some perhaps had ripened into men, and joined 
other companies, and some left the “ quality” altogether. “ Barksted,” better known 
as a poet than an actor, “Carie, Attawel, and Pen,” are among the principal performers 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, and were undoubtedly of some eminence in their 
profession. Of “ Smith, Allin, and Blaney,” who complete the list, I can say nothing. 

The Silent Woman was printed in quarto with this motto : — 

Ut sis tu similis Cceli, Byrrhique latronum, 

Non ego sim Capri, neque Sulci, Cur metuas me f 

and went through several editions. I have one dated 1620. The Companion to the 
Playhouse mentions another, printed in 1609, (as does Whalley, in the margin of his 
copy.) which I have not been able to discover; the earliest which has fallen in my way, 
bearing date 1612. All th^se are exclusive of the folio, 1616. In a word, this has 
always been the most popular of Jonson’s dramas. It was revived immediately after the 
Restoration, with great a])plause, and continued on the stage to the middle of the 
last century. Notwithstanding the current opinion in its favour, Mr. Malone has dis- 
covered that the Silent Woman was “unfavourably received,” “for” — I entreat the 
ftsader’s attention — “ for Mr. Drummond of Hawthornden, Jonson’s friend, informs us, 
that when it was first acted there were found verses on the stage, concluding that that 
play was well named the Silent Woman, because there was never one man to say 
plaudite to it !”• The story is highly worthy of the hypocrite who pickc d it up ; and not 
at all discreditable to the loads of malignant trash which the reporter has so industriously 
heaped together to fling at Jonson. 

After Cibber’s retirement, and the death of Wilks, Booth, Mills, Jonson, &c., who 
often delighted the town in this comedy, it was laid aside till 1776, when it was revived, 
with a few unimportant alterations, by Mr. Col man. It failed 01 success from a 
singular circumstance : the managers most injudiciously gave the part of Epicoene to a 
woman ; so that when she threw off her female attire in the last act, and appe.ircd as 
a boy, the whole cunning of the scene was lost, and the audience felt themselves rather 
trifled with than surprised. Garrick was immediately sensible of his eiTor, and at- 
tempted to remedy it by a different cast of the parts ; but it was too late. In 1798 an 
(Kiition of this play appeared by Mr. Penn. He arranged the scenes according to the 
French model ; but whether with a view to exemplify his own ideas of dramatic writing, 
or to its being again brought on the stage, I know not. 

The Portuguese have a translation of this Comedy, which I never saw. Mr. Twiss 
tells us in the appendix to his Travels, that it was sometimes “performed at Lisbon."' 
It has also been translated into French ; but very imperfectly. 

^ [Drummond's words arc, “ When his play of a Silent Woman was first acted, thcr was found 
verses after on the stage against him. concluding that that play was well named the Silent Woman ; 
ther was never one man to say Plaudite to it.”— F. C.] 



TO THE TRULV NOBLE BY ALL TITLES, 

SIR FRANCIS STUART; 


Sir, — M y hope is not so nourished by example, as it will conclude this dumb 
piece should please you, because it hath pleased others before : but by trust, that when 
you have read it, you will find it worthy to have displeased none. This makes that I 
now number you, not only in the names of favour, but the names of justice to what I 
write ; and do presently call you to the exercise of that noblest and manliest virtue : as 
coveting rather to be freed in my fame, by the authority of a judge, than the credit of 
an undertaker.^ Read therefore, I pray you, and censure. There is not a line, or 
syllable in it changed from the simplicity of the first copy. And when you shall con- 
sider, through the certain hatred of some, how much a man’s innocency may be en- 
dangered by an uncertain accusation ; you will, I doubt not, so begin to hate the 
iniquity of such natures, as I shall love the contumely done me, whose end Vvas so 
honourable as to be wiped off by your sentence. 

** Your unprofitable, but true Lover, BEN. JONSON.*' 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Morose, a gentleman that loves no noise. 
Sir Dauphine Eugenie, a knight^ Ms 
nephew, 

Ned Clerimont, a gentleman^ his friend. 
Truewit, another Ji^end, 

Sir John Daw, a knight. 

Sir Amorous La-Foole, a knight also. 
Thomas Otter, a land and sea captain. 
Cutbeard, a barber. 

Mute, one o/Morosds servants. 

Parson. 


Page to Clerimont. 

Epicoene, supposed the SiLENT WOMAN. 
Lady Haughty, \ 

Lady Centaure, [ ladies collegiates. 

Mistress Dol. Mavis, ) 

Mistress Otter, the Cap-\ 

Mistrei^Tnisty, Lady releuden. 

Haughty s woman^ i 

Pages, Servants, 6*^. 


The aCENE,--London. 


1 To the truly noble by all titles, Sir Francis Stuart.] Of whom Antony Wood gives us the 
following character : lie was a learned gentleman, was one of Sir Walter Raleigh’s club at the 
Mennaia-tavcm in Friday-strcet, London, and much venerated by Ben Jonson, who dedicated to 
him his comedy called The Silent Woman : he was a person also well seen in marine affair^ was 
a captain of a ship, and bore the office for some time of a vice or rear-admiral.” — A then, Oxon, 
Fast, vol. L p. 203. Whal. 

This dedication is from the folio, z6z6. 

• An undertaker,] ** An undertaker was at this time a vey offensive character ; and given to 
certain persons who undertook through their influence in the House of Commons, in the Paniament 
of *614. to carry things agreeably to His Majesty’s wishes.'* — ^Whal. 

To prevent any of Jonson's enemies from wresting this Dedication into a confession that the 
Silent Woman was “ ill-received.” it is necessary to observe that the objection of which the author 
speaks was similar to that brougnt long before against the Poetaster, a charge of personality (pro- 
^bably towards some captious member of the law), and which was honour^y wiped off ” by his 
present patron. 


I 


Epicoene ; or. The Silent Woman. 


PROLOGUE. 

Tnith says, of old the art of making plays 

Was to content the people and their 
praise 

Was to the poet money, wine, and bays. 

But in this age a sect of writers are, 

That only for particular likings care, 

And will taste nothing that is popular. 

With such we mingle neither brains nor 
breasts ; 

Our wishes, like to those make public 
feasts, 

Are not to please the cook*s taste but the 
guests. 

Yet if those cunning palates hither come. 

They shall find guests' entreaty, and good 
room ; 

And though all relish not, sure there will 
be some, 

That when they leave their seats shall 
make them say. 

Who wrote that piece, could so have wrote 
a play ; 

But that he knew this was the better way. 

For, to present all custard or all tart, 

And have no other meats to bear a part, 

Or to want bread and salt, were but coarse 
art. 

The poet prays you then, with better 
thought 

To sit; and when his cates are all in 
brought, 

Though there be none for-fet, there will 
dear-bought, 


^ Truth iaySf of old the art of making plays 
Was to conUnt the People From tht Fro- 
togue to the Andria; as Upton observes : 

** Jd sihi negoH credidit solum dart, 

PoPsUo ut pl0cerentt quas fecisset fahulas,^ 

* €ity^wnsi\ This term, which seems to 
<l«iiffnate the matrons of the city in opposition 
to the ** MThitefiriars nation/' (see p. 579 a), is 
l>ew to mg In the stiff and formal dresses of 


Be fit for ladies : some for lords, knights, 

squires ; 

Some for your waiting-wench, and city- 
wires 

Some for your men, and daughters of 
Whitefriars. 

Nor is it only while you keep your seat 
Here that his feast will last ; but you shall 
eat 

A week at ord’naries on his broken meat ; 
If his muse be true, 

Who commends her to you. 


ANOTHER. 

The ends of all, who for the scene do 
write, 

Are, or should be, to profit and delight. 

And still 't hath b^n the praise of all best 
times, 

So persons were not touched to tax the 
crimes. 

Then in this play, which we present to- 
night, 

And make the object of your ear and 
sight. 

On forfeit of yourselves, think nothing 
true : 

l-est so you make the maker to judge you. 

For he knows, poet never credit gained 

By writing truths, but things, like truths, 
well feigned. 

If any yet will, with particular sleight 

Of application,^ wrest what he doth write ; 

And that he meant, ox him, or her, will 
say : 

They make a libel, which he made a play. 


those days wire indeed was much used ; but I 
know not that it was peculiar to the city dames. 
Perhaps I have missed the sense. 

’ Occasioned by some person's impertinent 
exceptions." This marginal note of the authw^ 
confums what is said in the Dedication :->*that 
some particular person was supposed to be I 
aimed at in one of the characters. As the 
opinion was unfounded, it U needless to pursue 
the inquiry. 

i 


THE SILENT WOMAN. 


>S 


ACT 1., SCENE I.] 


ACT L 

SCENE I . — A Room in Clerimont's 
House. 

Enter Cleritnont making himself ready ^ 
followed by his Page. 

Cler. Have you got the song yet perfect 
I gave you, boy? 

Page. Yes, sir. 

Cler. me hear it. 

Page. You shall, sir ; but i* faith let no- 
body else. 

Cler, Why, I pray? 

Page. It will get you the dangerous name 
of a poet in town, sir ; besides me a per- 
fect deal of ill-will at the mansion you wot 
of, whose lady is the argument of it ; where 
now I am the welcomest thing under a 
man that comes there. 

Cler. I think ; and above a man too, if 
the truth were racked out of you. 

Page. No, faith, I'll confess before, sir. 
The gentlewomen play with me, and throw 
me on the bed, and carry me in to my lady ; 
and she kisses me with her oiled face, and 
puts a peruke on my head ; and asks me 
an I will wear her gown? and I say 
no : and then she hits me a blow o* the ear, 
and calls me Innocent 1^ and lets me go. 

Cler. No marvel if the door be kept 
shut against your master, when the en- 
trance is so easy to you Well, sir, you 

shall go there no more, lest I be fain to 
seek your voice in my lady’s rushes a 
fortnight hence. Sing, sir. [Page sings. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest — 


1 And calls ms Innocent il j-e., fool or sim- 
pleton. See p. 4to a, and act iii. sc. 3. 

* And his ingle at heme,] This word is in- 
variably confounded by the commentators with 
enghle, though perfectly distinct in its meaning. 
Enghlc, as 1 have already observed, p. 222 a, is 
either a gull, a simpleton, or a bait to decoy this 
description of persons : whereas engle or in^'le 
is a familiar, a^som friend. It is loosely used 
also by our old writers in an opprobrious sense 
for catamite, &c, I know not whence it crept 
into our language. If it be the Spanish word 
ingU (a groin), its acceptation in the latter sense 
IS accounted tor : but it is more probably cor- 
rupted from ignicuU, a little fire ; whence per- 
I haps it came to signify a chimney-companion, an 
’ inmate of the same house. Ingle is still used for 
I fire in many parts of the country. 

I • Well, sir gallant, were you struck with the 
plajpie this minute,] There had been no plague 
in Condon since the dreadful one of 1603-4 : but 
as Jonson usually brings up his action as dosely 
aa possible to the pemd of writing, it is not 


Enter Traewit. 

True. Why. here’s the man that can 
melt away his time, and never feels it! 
What between his mistress abroad and his 
ingle- at home, high fare, soft lodging, fine 
clothes, and his fiddle ; he thinks the houins 
have no wings, or the day no post-horse. 
Well, sir gallant, were you struck with the 
plague this minute, or condemned to any 
capital punishment to-morrow, you would 
begin then to think, and value every article 
of your time, esteem it at the true rate, and 
give all for it. 

Cler. Why, what should a man do ? 

True. Why, nothing; or that which, 
when 'tis done, is as idle. Hearken after 
the next horserace, or hunting-match, lay 
wagers, praise Puppy, or Peppercorn, 
Wliite-foot, Franklin ;♦ swear upoii White- 
mane's party ; speak aloud, that my lords 
may hear you ; visit my ladies at night, 
and be able to give them the character of 
every bowler or better on the green. 
These be the things wherein your fashion- 
able men exercise themselves, and I for 
company. 

Cler. Nay, if I have thy authority. I’ll 
not leave yet. Come, the other are con- 
siderations, when we come to have gray 
heads and weak hams, moist eyes and 
shrunk members. We’ll think on ’em then; 
then we’ll pray and fast. 

True. Ay, and destine only that time of 
age to goodness, which our want of ability 
will not let us employ in evil I 

Clef . Why, then 'tis time enough. 

True. Yes ; as if a man should sleep all 


unlikely that he alludes to a dangerous con- 
tagious distemper which broke out xn 1607, and 
of which some remains might still linger about 
the city when Epicosne was produced. Of this 
disease, which seems to have escaped the notice 
of our historians, the following account occurs 
in a book called the City Remembrancer i "In 
1607 was a pestilential distemper at London ; 
and the time so sickly in general, that sailors did 
not escape at great msUnce from land : as may 
be seen in some diaries in Purchas's Pilgrim,** — 
Vol. i. p. 266. 

* Puppy i or Pepfercom, Wkitsfooi, Frank- 
lin ;] Horses of the time, as Jonson tells us. 
Three of them are mentioned in Ignoramus i 
but a much more copious list may be found in 
Shirley's Hyde-Parke. Whitefnane was a ve^ 
noted racer. In some MS. memoirs of Sir IL 
Fynes the following passage occtirs : " Alsoe in 
these my trebles with my wife, I was forced to 
ive my Lord of Holdemes my grey running 
orse called Whitmayne for a gratmtyi for which 
I might have had 




THE SILENT WOMAN. 


[ACT I. 


the term, and think to effect his business 
the last day. O, Clerimont, this time,^ be- 
cause it is an incorporeal thing, and not 
subject to sense, we mock ourselves the 
fineliest out of it, with vanity and misery 
indeed I not seeking an end of wretched- 
ness, but only changing the matter still. 

CUr* Nay, thou 'It not leave now 

True. See but our common disease I 
with what justice can we complain, that 
great men will not look upon us, nor be at 
leisure to give our affairs such dispatch as 
we expect, when we will never do it to 
ourselves ? nor hear, nor regard ourselves ? 

Cler. Foh I thou hast read Plutarch's 
Morals, now, or some such tedious fellow; 
and it shows so vilely with thee 1 'fore God, 
'twill spoil thy wit utterly. Talk to me of 
pins, and feathers, and ladies, and rushes, 
and such things : and leave this Stoicity 
alone till thou mak’st sermons. 

True. Well, sir; if it will not take, I 
have learned to lose as little of my kind- 
ness as I can; I'll do good to no man 
against his will, certainly. When were you 
at the college ? 

Cler. What college ? 

True. As if you knew not I 


Cler. No, faith, I came but from court 
yesterday. 

True. Why, is it not arrived there yet, 
the new'S ? A new foundation, sir, here in 
the town, of ladies, that call themselves the 
coUegiates, an order between courtiers 
and country-madams, that live from the'r 
husbands; and give entertainment to all 
the wits, and braveries of the time, as they 
call them : cry down, or up, what they 
like or dislike in a brain or a fashion, with 
most masculine, or rather hermaphroditical 
authority ; and every day gain to their 
college some new probationer. 

Cler. Who is the president ? 

True. The grave and youthful matron, 
the Lady Haughty. 

Cler. A pox of her autumnal face, her 
pieced beauty I there’s no man can be ad- 
mitted till she be ready now-a-days, till 
she has painted, and perfumed, and washed, 
and scoured, but the boy here; and him 
she wipes her oiled lips upon, like a sponge, 
I have made a song (I pray thee hear it) on 
the subject. 

Still to be neat, still to be drest,* 

As you were going to a feast ; 


^ Of Clerimont, this time^ <5rfr.] There is 
something uncommonly striking in this part of 
the dialogue. Truewit assumes a lofty tone of 
morality, and his language is solemn and im- 
pressive, Jonson’s mind was deeply imbued 
with a sense of what the comic Muse might fitly 
inculcate in her “higher mood;” and he has 
interspersed in all his works maxims and sen- 
tences of singular importance in the economy of 
human life. Much of his contempt for the 
“hocus-pocus” tricks of the stage, which has 
been unj)istly attributed to personal enmity, 
clearly originated from the strong dislike of what 
he conceived to be a violation of its dignity and 
decorum. 

* “ This song,” says Upton, “is very hauppily 
imitated from the following poem, which I found 
at the end of an edition of retronius ; the verses 
there printed are known to the learned by the 
title of Priapeia Carmina;” — rather, of Errones 
VenereL 

“ Semper munditiaSf semper, Basilissa, decores. 

Semper compositas arte recente comas, 

Et comptos semper cultus, ung;uentaque 
semper. 

Omnia so I lid tH compta videre, manu, 

Hon amo. Negleciim mihi se qua comit 
esmica 

Se dei; et omatus simplicitate valet 
Vincula fU cures capitis discussa soluti, 

Nec ceram in facie m : mel habet ilia suum. 
Fingere se semfer, non est confidere amori; 

Quid ^uod sa/e decor, cum prohibetur. 


It seems from this that Upton was ignorant of 
the author of these verses, 'i'hey were written 
by Jean Bonnefons (Bonnefonius), and make 
part of what he calls his Pancharis, Bonnefons 
was born about the middle of the i6th century, 
at Clermont in Auvergne, where he cultivated 
Latin poetry with coiisitlerable success. He 
affectea to imitate Catullus : there was one, 
however, whom he followed more closely, though 
he made “no boast of it;” this was Johannes 
Secundus. Bonnefons died in 1614. 

Jonson's version, which with equal elegance 
possesses rather more smoothness than the 
original, has produced a number of imitators. 
Herrick has founded two or three little poems 
upon it, of more than usual sweetness ; and, what 
the reader will be less prepared to hear, Fleck- 
noe, the mythological father of Shad well, has 
caught a gleam of common sense and poetiy 
from it. The following is the conclusion of his 
“ Address to the Duchess of Richmond 

“ Poor beauties ! whom a look, a glance, 

May sometimes make seem fair bytdianc#; ' 
Or curious dress^ or artful care, 

Cause to look fairer than they are 
Give ine the eyes, give me the face, 

To which no art can add a grace ; 

And me the looks, no garb nor dress, 

Can ever make more fair, or less.” 

To return to Jonson. His little madrigal ap' 
pears to have altogether astonished the modem 
critics. “This,” says Dr. Aikin, (Essajt on » 
Song Writing, p. 168), ‘*is one of the verp /eve • 
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I Still to be powdered, still perfumed : 

I Lady, it is to be presumed, 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face, 

I That makes simplicity a grace : 

, Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

! Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 

1 han all the adulteries of art ; 

1 They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 

i True, And I am clearly on the othci 

side: I love a good dressing before any 
beauty o' the world. O, a woman is tlien 
! like a delicate garden ; nor is there one 
I kind of it she may vary every hour ; take 
‘ . often counsel of her glass, and choose the 
I best. If she have good ears, show them ; 

good hair, lay it out ; good legs, wear 
! short clothes ; a good hand, discover it 
I o.ten : practise any art to mend breath, 

I cleanse teeth, repair eyebrows ; paint and 
I profess it. 

C/er. How! publicly? 

True. The doing of it, not the manner : 


productions of this celebrated author, which 
by their singular elegance and neatness, form a 
strikin;^ contrast to the prevalent coarseness of 
his tedious effusions.'' I believe that no great 
injustice will be done to Dr. Aikiii's patience by 
supposing it to be utterly exhausted before he 
had actually read a page of Jonson. The song 
he might have fouixl in a hundied other places ; 
but he could not look into the poet and have 
thus written. There are verj^ “ produc- 

tions of this celebrated author," equal, if not 
superior to the present, which peisons of more per- 
severance and less delicacy than the doctor may 
easily discover among his tedious effusions." 

^ JVar is oiie kind oj it; iic.] 

Nec genus ornaiHs unum est ; quod guamque 
decebit^ 

^ Eligai ; et i>p€culu}n cojisuuii a?iie suuin^ 

Lon^a prohat facies capitis discrimina puri: 
Stc erat or/iatis Laodomia comis. 

/ xipiton su 7 nmd nodum sibifronte relhiqui 
Ift pateant aures^ ota rotunda vohmtT 

Art. Amand. lib. iii. v. 140. 

Upton, who gives these lines, observes that 
we should read Ne pateafit in the last of them. 
The text, however, is right as it stands. In 
those matters Ovid’s opinion will always out- 
weigh the critics’, 

* That must be private ^ &c.] All from Ovid. 
Art, A maud. lib. iii. v. 216, et seq, : 

** Isia dahunt faciem ; sed erunt de/or mia visa, 
Multaquey dum fiunt iurpia^ facia pin- 
cetit . — 

Tu qiwque dum coleris, nos ie dormire 
putemus ; 

Ap tilts a summd conspiciare mami. 


that must be private.* Many things that 
seem foul in the doing, do please done. A 
lady should, indeed, study her face, when 
we think she sleeps ; nor, when the doors 
are shut, should men be enquiring ; all is 
sacred within then. Is il for us to see 
their perukes put on, their false teeth, their 
complexion, their eyebrows, their naus ? 
You see gilders will not work, but inclosed. 
They must not discover how little serves, 
with the help of art, to adorn a great deal. 
How long did the canvas hang afore Aid- 
gate? Were the people‘s suffered to see 
the city's Love and Charity, while they 
were rude stone, before they were painted 
and burnished? No; no more should 
servants approach their mistresses, but 
when they are complete and finished. 

Cler, Well said, my True wit. 

True. And a wise lady w ill keep a guard 
always upon the place, that she may do 
things securely. I once followed a rude 
fellow into a chamber, where the poor 
madam, for baste, and troubled, snatched 
at her peruke to cover her baldness ; and 
put it on the wrong way. ‘ 


Cur fiiiki nota tuo causa est candoris ift ore? 

Claude forem thalafui^ quid rude prodis 
opus ? — 

Aurea qiuv befideut ornato sigfta thcatro ; 

I ft spice, quam tenuis hractea ligna tegat ; 

Sed neque ad ilia licet populOy nisi factUy 
vcun e; 

Nec fiisisubmotis forma paratidavirisfp^c. 

3 did the canvas hang before A Id- 

gate^ li\’re the people, &c.] Aldgate, as Stow 
infoiins us, ‘‘began to be taken down in 1606, 
and was veiy worthily and famously finished In 
1609 so that the canvas hung before it about 
two years. The good old annalist’s description 
of the “city's Love and Charity," is amusing : 
“ To grace each side of the gate are set two 
feminine jiersonages, the one southward appear- 
ing to he Peace, with a silver dove upon one 
liaiid, and a guilded wicalh or garland in the 
other. On the north side standeth Charity, 
with a child at her breast, and another led in 
her hand : implying (as I conceive) that where 
Peace and love, or Charity, do prosper, and 
are truly embraced, that city shall be for ever 
blessed.*’ 

* I once followed a rude fellow into a chamber y 
where the poor madattiy for haste y snatched at 
her peruke y and put it on the wrong way,] Im- 
proved, as Upton observes, with comic humour, 
from the following: 

“ Quee male crinita est, custodem in limine 

ponaty 

Orneturve Bonce semper in cede Deoe : 

Dictns eram cuidam subiio venisse puetlcBy 
Turbida perz>irsas ituiuit ilia comas.** 

Ibid. V. 243. 


4o8 the silent woman. [ACTI. \ 


Cltr. O prodigy I 

Trut, And the unconscionable knave 
held her in compliment an hour with that 
revcrst face, when I still looked when she 
should talk from the tether side. 

Cltr, Why, thou shouldst have relieved 
her. 

True, No, faith, I let her alone, as we'll 
let this argument, if you please, and pass 
to another. When saw you Dauphine 
Eugenie ? 

Cler. Not these three days. Shall we 
go to him this morning ? he is very melan- 
choly, I hear. 

True, Sick of the uncle, Is he ? I met 
that stiff piece of formality, his uncle, yes- 
terday,^ with a huge turban of nightcaps on 
his head, buckled over his ears. 

Cler, O, that's his custom when he walks 
abroad. He can endure no noise, man. 

True, So I have heard. But is the dis- 
ease so ridiculous in him as it is made ? 
They say he has been upon divers treaties 
with the fish-wives and orange- women ; 
and articles propounded between them : 
marry, the chimney-sweepers will not be 
drawn in. 

Cler^ No, nor the broom-men : they 
stand out stiffly. He cannot endure a 
costard-monger, he swoons if he hear one. 

True, Methinks a smith should be omi- 
nous. 

Cler, Or any hammer man.^ A brasier 
Is not suffered to dwell in the parish, nor 
an armourer. He would have hanged a 


pewterer's prentice once upon a Shrove- 
Tuesday’s riot,* for being of that trade, 
when the rest were quit. 

True, A trumpet should fright him 
terribly, or the hautboys. 

Cler, Out of his senses. The waights of 
the city have a pension of him not to come 
near that ward. This youth practised on 
him one night like the bell-man ; and never 
left till he had brought him down to the 
door with a long sword ; and there left him 
flourishing with the air. 

Pa^^e, Why, sir, he hath chosen a street 
to lie in so narrow at both ends, that it will 
receive no coaches, nor carts, nor any of 
these common noises : and therefore we 
that love him devise to bring him in such 
as we may, now and then, for his exercise, 
to breathe him. He would grow resty else 
in his ease : his virtue would rust without 
action. I entreated a bearward one day 
to come down with the dogs of some four 
parishes that way, and I thank him he did ; 
and cried his games under Master Morose’s 
window : till he was sent crying away with 
his head made a most bleeding spectacle to 
the multitude. And another time, a fencer 
marching to his prize had his drum most 
tragically run through, for taking that street 
in his way at my request. 

True, A good wag I How does he for 
the bells ? 

CUr, O, in the Queen’s time,^ he was 
wont to go out of town every Saturday at 
ten o'clock, or on holy day eves. But now, 


^ / met that stiff Piece of formality y his uncle, 
yesterday, &c .3 Theobald, who at one period of 
his life seems to have had an idea of republishing 
Jonson’s works, wrote a few short memorandums, 
or rather references, on the margin of his copy 
(the 8vo of 1715). These fell into the hands of 
Mr. Whalley, and subsequently of Mr. Waldron, 
who with his usual frankness communicated them 
to me. Th^ are utterly insignificant, with the 
exception of the following IS.B, ** Lwanii De- 
clamatio Upidissima ^ Moroso, qui cum 
uxereff% loquacem duxisset, se ipsum accusat. 
Probably Jonson borrowed the character and 
marriage of Morose from this^ dcclarnation." 
Theob^d must have been furnished with this 
information by a friend, for as Whalley observes 
it does not appear that he was at all acquainted 
with the work. His correspondent, however, 
was right in his coniecture ; for not only the 
name and character of Morose, but several of 
his shorter ^eeches arc copred, or imitated from 
Libanius. The declamation in question forms 
the sixth of what the Sophist calls his M^Xerou 
npayfiorixoA, and is labelled AvcrxoXof yri^as 
KaXov yvvaiKa, iavrov irpo<yayyfXXe<,. 

* Methinks a smith should be ominous-— Or 


any hammerman, &c.] Kai jUTjv t«i/ yc €pya<r- 
TJQpikty, oo’a fxev oKfiova xat cr<fivpay $xei, xai 
TVTTOvy, <<)vy]7 <^ci/y<u, ra apyvpoKOTreia, ra 
K€ia* TToXXa irepa, ras 6e Sia triyrj^ ytyvoftevas 
acTTra^ofiat twv t<xvwv. eat, rot xat ^wypot^ov? 
ci/3ov rfdrj p-f t* ypa<j>ovTa^ * ovrm y)Sv Tt rot? 

TToXXots XaA<»iv, xat Kart^eiv eavTovs ov BwavraC 
Liban, Edit, Paris, fol. 1606, p. 302. Jonson’s 
conversion of the fwypa^ot into “chimney- 
sweepers and broom-meu” is humourous. 

• upon a Shrwe-Tuesdafs riot, &c.] The 
turbulent and disorderly conduct of the appren- 
tices on Shrove-Tuesday, which in Jonson’s 
time was a day of general festivity for them, 
is noticed by most of our old writers. Thus 
Decker, in the Seven Deadly Sins of Lottdon : 
“They presently, like prentiscs upon Shrove- 
Tuesday, take the law into their hands, and do 
what they list.” — as Whalley observes, 
means discharged from work, and should noU 
as in his edition, have been altered to quiet. 
[Does it not rather mean acquitted C.) 

* O, in the Queen's time, &c.] This seems to 
be an indirect satire on the growing laxity of 
attendance on public worship. Elizabeth was 
very strict in this matter. 
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by reason of the sickness, ^ the perpetuity of 
ringing has made him devise a room, with 
double walls and treble ceilings ; the win- 
dows close shut and caulked ; and there he 
lives by candlelight. He turned away a 
man laist week, for having a pair of new 
shoes that creaked. And this fellow waits 
on him nowin tennis court socks, or slippers 
soled with wool : and they talk each to 
other in a trunk.^ See, who comes here? 

Enter Sir Dauphine Eugenie. 

Daup, How now! what ail you, sirs? 
dumb? 

True, Struck into stone, almost, I am 
here, with tales o‘ thine uncle. There was 
never such a prodigy heard of. 

Daup, I would you would once lose this 
subject, my masters, for my sake. They 
are such as you are, that have brought 
me into that predicament I am with 
him. 

True, How is that ? 

Daup, Marry, that he will disinherit me ; 
no more. He thinks I and my company 
are authors of all the ridiculous Acts and 
Monuments are told of him. 3 

True, 'Slid, I would be the author of 
more to vex him ; that purpose deserves it : 
it gives thee law of plaguing him, ril tell 
thee what I would do. I would make a 
false almanack, get it printed ; and then 
have him drawn out on a coronation day to 
the Tower-wharf, and kill him with the 
noise of the ordnance. Disinherit thee I 
he cannot, man. Art not thou next of 
blood, and his sister's son ? 

Daup, Ay, but he will thrust me out of 
it, he vows, and marry. 

True. How I that's a more portent. Can 
he endure no noise, and will venture on a 
wife? 


Cler. Yes : why, thou art a stranger, it 
seems, to his best trick yet. ffe has 
employed a fellow this half-year all over 
England to hearken him out a dumb 
woman ; be she of any form, or any quality, 
so she be able to bear children : her silence^ 
is dowry enough, he says. 

True. But 1 trust to God he has found 
none. 

Cler. No : but he has heard of one that's 
lodged in the next street to him, who is ex- 
ceedingly soft-spoken: thrifty of her speech ; 
that spends but six words a day. And her 
he’s about now, and shall have her. 

True. Is’t possible ! who is his agent in 
the business ? 

Cler, Marry, a barber, one Cutbeard ; 
an honest fellow, one that tells Dauphine 
all here. 

True. Why, you oppress me with won- 
der ; a woman, and a barber, and love no 
noise I 

Cler. Yes, faith. The fellow trims him 
silently, and has not the knack with his 
sheers or his fingers p and that continence 
in a barber he thinks so eminent a virtue, 
as it has made him chief of his counsel. 

True, Is the barber to be seen, or the 
wench ? 

Cler, Yes, that they are. 

True. I prithee, Dauphine, let’s go 
thither. 

Daup. I have some business now, I can- 
not, i’ faith. 

True. You shall have no business shall 
make you neglect this, sir; we'll make her 
talk, believe it ; or, if she will not, we can 
give out at least so much as shall interrupt 
the treaty ; we will break it. Thou art 
bound in conscience, when he suspects thee 
I without cause, to torment him. 

Daup, Not I. by any means. I'll give 


^ By reason 0/ the sickness,] See p. 405 a, 

* And they talk each to other in a trunk.] 
i.e., a tube. ‘‘There are a people (says Mon- 
taigne), where no one speaks to the king except 
his wife and children, but through a trunk.** All 
our old writers have the word in this sense. 
[Hence the trunk of an elephant. — F. C,] 

* He tkinke I and my company are authors 
of all the ^ ridiSuloMS Acta and Monuments are 
told of kim,] Perhaps here, Upton says, but 
doubtless in a former play (p. 107 a)^ “ he hints 
at Fox’s book.’' Jonson was at tms period a 
C^hoUC)^ and might therefore perhaps diink 
him^lf justified m indulging a little ^leen 
a^^st the man whom the professors of that 
rdi|rion justly considered as the most formidable 
of dieir oi^nents: — but this is coigectnic. 

The audience/’ Upton continues^ by these 


descriptions of Morose, are well prepared for 
him when he makes his entraxice : and as we 
love to know something of a man before wc get 
into his company, so the poet has taken pams 
to bring us acquainted with his principal cha- 
racters before they make their appearance in 
person.” 

* And has not the knack with his sheei^ or 
his fingers ;] This was and perhaps may still be 
a very common practice : thus Motto, the barber 
in Lilly’s Midas : “ Thou knowest, boy, I have 
taught thee the knocking 0/ the hands,** And 
Cooke, in Tu Quo^ue: “Amongst the 

rest, let not the barber be forgotten : and look 
that he be an excellent fellow, and one that can 
SH^ his fingers with dexterity.” The want of 
this quality sufficiently accounts for Morose’s 
selection of Cutbeard. 
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no suffrage to’t. He shall never have that 
plea against me, that I opposed the least 
phant’sy of his. Let it lie upon my stars 
to be guilty, I'll be innocent. 

True. Yes, and be poor, and beg ; do, 
innocent : when some groom of his has got 
him an heir, or this barber, if he himself can- 
not. Innocent! I prithee, Ned, where 
lies she? Let him be innocent still. 

Cler. Why, right over against the bar- 
ber’s ; in the house where iSir John Daw 
lies. 

True. You do not mean to confound 
me ! 

Cler. Why? 

True. Does he that would marry her 
know so much ? 

Cler. I cannot tell. 

True. 'Twere enough of imputation to 
her with him. 

Cler. Why? 

True, The only talking Sir in the town ! 
Jack Daw ! and he teach her not to speak 1 
"God be wi' you. I have some business too. 

Cler. Will you not go thither, then ? 

True. Not with the danger to meet 
Daw, for mine ears. 

Cler. Why, I thought you two had been 
upon very good terms. 

True. Yes, of keeping distance. 

Cler. They say he is a very good scholar. 

True. Ay, and he says it first. A pox 
on him, a fellow that pretends only to learn- 
ing, buys titles, and nothing else of books 
in him 1 

Cler. The world reports him to be very 
learned. 

True. I am sorry the world should so 
conspire to belie him. 

Cler. Good faith, I have heard very good 
things come from him. 

True. You may ; there’s none so despe- 
rately ignorant to deny that ; would they 
were his own I God be wi' you, gentle- 
men. \Exit hastily. 

Cler, This is very abrupt I 

Daup, Come, you are a strange open 
man, to tell everything thus. 

Cler. Why, believe it, Dauphine, True- 
wit's a vety honest fellow. 

Daup. 1 think no other ; but this frank 
nature of his is not for secrets. 


^ He is one of the braveries, though he be none 
of ike wits.] This alludes to Truewit's descrip- 
tion of the collegiate ladies, p. 406: — “ they give 
entertainment to all the wits ana braveries of the 
time.” Braveries were the beaus of the age ; 
men distinguished by the splendour and fashion 


Cler. Nay then, you are mistaken, Dau- 
phine : I know where he has been well 
trusted, and discharged the trust very truly, 
and heartily. 

Daup. I contend not, Ned ; but with 
the fewer a business is carried, it is ever 
the safer. Now we are alone, if you’ll go 
thither, I am for you. 

Cler. When were you there ? 

Daup. Last night : and such a Decame- 
ron of sport fallen out ! Boccace never 
thought of the like. Daw does nothing but 
court her ; and the wrong way. He would 
lie with her, and praises her modesty ; de- 
sires that she would talk and be free, and 
commends her silence in verses ; which he 
reads, and swears are the best that ever 
man made. Then rails at his fortunes, 
stamps, and mutines, why he is not made j 
a councillor, and called to affairs of state. 1 

Cler. I prithee, let’s go. I would fain 
partake this. — Some water, boy. 

S^Exit Page. 

I Daup. Weare invited to dinner together, 
he and I, by one that came thither to him. 
Sir La-Foole. 

Cler. O, that's a precious mannikin I 

Daup. Do you know him ? 

Cler. Ay, and he will know you too, if j 
e’er he saw you but once, though you should | 
meet him at church in the midst of prayers. 1 
He is one of the braveries, though he be none j 
of the wits.^ He will salute a judge upon i 
the bench, and a bishop in the pulpit, a ! 
lawyer v/hen he is pleading at the bar, and 
a lady when she is dancing in a masque, 
and put her out. He does give plays and 
suppers, and invites his guests to them, 
aloud, out of his window, as they ride by 
in coaches. He has a lodging in the 
Strand for the purpose : or to watch when 
ladies are gone to the china-houses, or the 
Exchange, that he may meet them by 
chance, and give them presents, some two 
or three hundred pounds worth of toys, to 
be laughed at. He is never without a spare 
banquet, or sweetmeats in his chamber, for 
their women to alight at, and come up to 
for a bait. 

Daup. Excellent ! he was a fine youth 
last night ; but now he is much finer I 
what is his Christian name? I have forgot. 


of their apparel. The Exchange mentioned 
just below was the New Exchange, built in 
1608. “ It had rows of shoos (Pennant says) 

over the walk, filled chiefly with milliners, 
sempstresses, &c. This was a pUtce of fashion* 
able resort^' See Massinger ^ voL iv. p, 50, 
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Re-enter Page. 

Cler, Sir Amorous La-Foole. 

Page, The gentleman is here below that 
, owns that name. 

Cler, ’Heart, he’s come to invite me to 
dinner, I hold my life. 

Daup, Like enough : prithee, let's have 
him up. 

Cler, Boy, marshal him. 

Page, With a truncheon, sir ? 

Cler. Away, I beseech you. {^Exit Page.] 
— ril make him tell us his pedigree now ; 
and what meat he has to dinner ; and who 
. are his guests ; and the whole course of his 
fortunes ; with a breath. 

Enter Sir Amorous La-Foole. 

La-F. Save, dear Sir Dauphine ! ho- 
noured Master Clerimont ! 

Cler. Sir Amorous I you have very much 
honestcd my lodging with your presence. 

La-F. Good faith, it is a fine lodging : 
almost as delicate a lodging as mine. 

Cler. Not so, sir. 

La-F, Excuse me, sir, if it were in the 
Strand, I assure you. I am come. Master 
. Clerimont, to entreat you to wait upon two 

I or three ladies, to dinner, to-day. 

Cler, How, sir! wait upon them? did 
you ever see me carry dishes? 

La-F, No, sir, dispense with me; I 
meant, to bear them company. 

Cler, O, that I will, sir : the doubtful- 
ness of your phrase, believe it, sir, would 
breed you a quarrel once an hour with the 
terrible boys, * if you should but keep them 
fellowship a day. 

La-F, It should be extremely against my 
will, sir, if I contested with any man. 


^ The terrible boys,] These ie^ible boys are 
mentioned in the A Ichemist, act iii. sc. 3 . 

** Kast. Sir, not so young, but I have heard 
some speech 

Of the angry boys, and seen ’em take tobacco.” 

A citation from Wilson's Life of King Mantes 
will make the allusion still more manifest: ^‘The 
king minding his sports, many riotous demea- 
nours crept into the kingdom ; divers sects of 
vicious persons, going under the title of roaring 
boys, bravadoes, roysiers, ^c.f commit many 
insolencies ; the streets swarm, nighty and day, 
with bloody quarrels, private duels fomented,” 
&c. — Upton, 

These pestilent miscreants continued under 
various names to disturb the peace of the 
capital down to the accession of the present 
royal family. 

* His Wife was the rich china-xooman^ that 


Cler, I believe it, sir. Where hold you 
your feast ? 

La-F, At Tom Otter’s, sir. 

Daup, Tom Otter ! What’s he? 

La-F, Captain Otter, sir ; he is a kind 
of gamester, but he has had command both 
by sea and by land. 

Daup, O, then he is animal amphi- 
bium 7 

La-F, Ay, sir: his wife was the rich 
china- woman, that the courtiers visited so 
often that gave the rare entertainment. 
She commands all at home. 

Cler, Then she is Captain Otter. 

La-F. You say very well, sir ; she is my 
} kinswoman, a La-Foole by the mother-side, 
and will invite any great ladies for my sake. 

Daup, Not of the La-Fooles of Essex? 

La-F. No, sir; the La-Fooles of London, 

Cler, Now he's in. \Aside, 

La-F. They all come out of our nouse, 
the La-Fooles of the north, the La-Fool(‘S 
of the west, the La-Fooles of the cast and 
south— we are as ancient a family as any is 
in Europe — but I myself am descended 
lineally of the French La-Fooles — and, we 
do bear for our coat yellow,^ or or, 
checkered azure, and gules, and some three 
or four colours more, which is a very noted 
coat, and has sometimes been solemnly 
worn by divers nobility of our house— but 
let that go, antiquity is not respected now. 
— I had a brace of fat does sent me, gen- 
tlemen, and half a dozen of pheasants, a 
dozen or two of godwits, and some other 
fowl, which I would have eaten, while they 
are good, and in good company : — there 
will be a great lady or two, my Lady 
Haughty, my Lady Centaure, Mistress Dol 
Mavis — and they come o' purpose to see 

the courtiers visited so often In Jonson’s 
days the trade with the East had not been long 
opened ; and the china and lacquered ware which 
we derived either directly or through the medium 
of the Dutch from China and the Japanese 
islands, were objects of veiy general curiosity in 
both sexes. Enough remains in our old drama- 
tists to show that advantage was taken of this to 
convert the places of exhibition (almost always 
private houses) into a kind of bagnios, of w’hich 
the owners were the most convenient of pro- 
curesses. If we may trust the poets and 
essayists of Queen Anne’s days, matters were 
not much mended when they wrote ; as no place 
of assignation is more frequently mentioned than 
a “china-house.” [/«f//a-house rather.— F. C.] 

3 And 7ife do bear for our coat yellow, 

This is a humourous allusion to the parti-coloured 
dress of the domestic fool of our ancestors, which 
is still retained on the stage. 
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the silent gentlewoman, Mistress Bpicoene, 
that honest Sir John Daw has promised to 
bring thither— and then. Mistress Trusty, 
my lady's woman, will be there too, and 
this honourable knight, Sir Dauphine, with 
yourself, Master Clerimont — and we’ll be 
very merry, and have fiddlers, and dance. 
— I have b^n a mad wag in my time, and 
have spent some crowns since I was a page 
in court, to my Lord Lofty, and after, 
my Lady’s gentleman-usher, who got me 
knighted in Ireland, since it pleased my 
dder brother to die. — I had as fair a gold 
jerkin on that day as any worn in the 
island voyage, or at Cadiz, none dis- 
praised;^ and I came over in it hither, 
shewed myself to my friends in court, and 
after went down to my tenants in the 
country, and surveyed my lands, let new 
leases, took their money, spent it in the eye 
o’ the land here, upon ladies : — and now I 
can take im at my pleasure. 

Daup, Can you take up ladies, sir ? 

Cler, O, let him breathe, he has not re- 
covered. 

Daup. Would I were your half in that 
commodity I 

La-F, No, sir, excuse me: I meant 
money, which can take up anything. I 
have another guest or two to invite, and 
say as much to, gentlemen. I'll take my 

leave abruptly, in hope you will not fail 

Your servant. \Exit, 

Daup, We will not fail you, sir precious 
La-Foole ; but she shall, that your ladies 
come to see, if I have credit afore Sir Daw. 

Cler, Did you ever hear such a wind- 
sucker^ as this ? 

Daup. Or such a rook as the other, that 
will betray his mistress to be seen ! Come, 
'tis time we prevented it. 

CUr* Go. [Exeunt, 


1 I had as fair a gold jerkin on that day m 
any was worn in the island voyage, or at Cadiz, 
nofts dispraised;'] “ This island voyage 
Upton observes) was undertaken 1585, Sir 
I Francis Drake being admiral, with a fleet of one 
and twenty sail, and with above two thousand 
volunteers aboard ; they went to Hispaniola, 
and there made themselves masters of the town 
of St, Domingo. The other adventure here 
mentioned was undertaken in when the 

Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh burnt the 
Indian fleet at Cadiz, consisting of forty sail, 
and brought home immense treasures. Shak- 
speare alludes to this finery of dressing, when 
( our youth went abroad, in King John : 

j And some 

Have sold their fortunes at their native homes. 


ACT IL 

SCENE I. — A Room in Morose’s House, 

Enter Morose with a tube in his hand^ 
followed by Mute, 

Mor, Cannot I yet find out a more com- 
pendious method, than by this trunk, to 
save my servants the labour of speech, and 
mine ears the discords of sounds ? Let me 
see : all discourses but my own afflict me 
they seem harsh, impertinent, and irksome. 

Is it not possible that thou shouldst answer 
me by signs, and I apprehend thee, fellow? 
Speak not, though I question you. You 
have taken the ring off from the street door, 
as I bade you ? answer me not by speech, 
but by silence; unless it be otherwise. 
[Mute makes a leg^ — very good. And you 
have fastened on a thick quilt, or flock-liid, 
on the outside of the door ; that if they 
knock with their daggers, or with brick- 
bats, they can make no noise ? — But with 
your leg, your answer, unless it be other- 
wise. {makes a Very good. This is 

not only fit modesty in a servant, but good 
state and discretion in a master. And you 
have been with Cutbeard the barber, to 
have him come to me? {makes a leg?^ — 
Good. And, he will come presently ? > 
Answer me not but with your leg, unless it j 
be otherwise : if it be otherwise, shake your i 
head, or shrug. [Makes a leg.] So! 
Your Italian and Spaniard are wise in 
these: and it is a frugal and comely 
gravity. How long will it be ere Cutbeard 
come ? Stay ; if an hour, hold up your | 
whole hand; if half an hour, two fingers; 1 
if a quarter, one. [Holds up a finger bent.] I 
— Good: half a quarter? tis well. And | 
have you given him a key, to come in 1 
without knocking ? [Makes a leg.]--good. 


Bearing their birthrijpht proudly on their backs, j 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here,** I 

Act ii. sc. I. — Whal, 

* Did you ever hear such a wind sucker,] A 
kind of kite that supTOrts itself for a consHcrablo 
time in the air with little or no motion, its beak i 
being turned towards the wind, which it seems 
to suck.— Whal. [Had Gifford known anything 
about horses he would have shouted at Whalley 
for this note. Wind-suckers, crib-biters, roarers, 
must have been in existence before — as they are | 
after — this peculiar kind of kite. — F. C.] 

^ All discourses but vty (nvn afflict me:] 1 
This is well observed ; tor Morose, like his 
namesake in Libanus, is extremely deiis^ted 
with the sound of his own voice. This, now- 
ever, is a trait of nature, and must have been 
taken from actual observation. 
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And is the lock oiled, and the hinges, to- 
day? [Makes a leg,'] — Good. And the 
quilting of the stairs nowhere worn out and 
bare ? [Makes a leg ,] — Very good. I see, 
by mucn doctrine, and impulsion, it may 
be effected ; stand by. The Txirk, in this 
divine discipline, is admirable, exceeding 
all the potentates of the earth ; still waited 
on by mutes; and all his commands so 
executed ; yea, even in the war, as I have 
heard, and in his marches, most of his 
charges and directions given by signs, and 
with silence an exquisite art I and I am 
heartily ashamed, and angry oftentimes, 
that the princes of Christendom should 
suffer a baibarian to transcend them in so 
jhigh a point of felicity. I will practise it 
hereafter. [A horn 2 viHded with/ 
now? oh 1 oh! what villain, what prodigy 
of mankind is that ? Look. [Exit Mute.J 
— [Horn again.'] Oh I cut his throat, cut 
his throat! what murderer, hell-hound, 
devil can this be ? 

Re-enter Mute. 

Mute, It is a post from the court 

Mor, Out, rogue! and must thou blow 
thy horn too? 

Mute, Alas, it is a post from the court, 
sir, that says he must speak with you, pain 
of death 

Mor, Pain of thy life, be silent I 

Enter with a post-horn^ and a 

halter in his baud'. 

True, By your leave, sir ; — I am a 


' Yea^ even in the war, as I have heard, a?td 
in his marches, most of his charges and direc- 
tions given by si^s, and with silence.] A little 
enlargement perhaps of the reports of travellers: 
but the exact discipline and order observed in 
the Turkish army, is remarked by Busbequius ; 
** Yulebam suvtmo ordine cujusque corporis 
m Hites suis locis distributos, et {quod vix 
credat, qui nostratis militia consuetudifiem 
novit) summum erat sllentium, snmma qnies, 
rixa nulla, nullum cujusc^uam insolens factum, 
sed ne vox quidem ant vitulaiio per Iccsciviam 
aut ebrietatein emissaJ * — Whal. 

The Turks have long lost \\\\sdivi?te discipline, 
as far at least as war is concerned. Nothing 
on earth can be more noisy and tumultuous than 
the marches and encampments of a Turkish 
army at present 

* Has Harpocraies been here with his club,] 
Harpocrates, as every one knows, is the god of 
silence ; but he is usually described with a fin- 
ger on his lip, and a cornucopia, instead of a 

( club, in his nand. i®sculapius, indeed, is thus 
represented on many antique gems ; and per- 
haps Jonson may nave confounded the two 


Stranger here; — Is your name Master 
Morose? is your name Master Morose? 
Fishes I Pythagoreans all ! This is strange. 
What say you, sir? nothing! Has Har- 
pocrates been here with his club,-^ among 
you? Well, sir, I will believe you to be 
the man at this time : I will venture upon 
you, sir. Your friends at court commend 

them to you, sir 

Mor. O men ! O manners I was there 
ever such an impudence ? 

True, And are extremely solicitous for 
you, sir. 

Mor, Whose knave are you ? 

True. Mine own knave, and your com- 
peer, sir. 

Mor. Fetch me my sword 

True. You shall taste the one half of my 
dagger, if you do, groom ; and you the 
other, if you stir, sir. Be patient, I charge 
you, in the king's name, and hear me 
without insurrection. They say you are to 
marry; to marry I do you mark, sir? 

Mor, How then, rude companion I 
True. Marry, your friends do wonder, 
sir, the Tliames being so near,^ wherein 
you may drown so handsomely; or I_X)ridon 
Bridge, at a low fall, with a fine leap, to 
hurry you down the stream ; or, such a 
delicate steeple in the town, as Bow, to 
vault from ; or, a braver height, as Paul's. 
Or, if you affected to do it nearer home, 
and a shorter way, an excellent garret- 
window into the street ; or, a beam in the 
said garret, with this halter — [shews him 
the halter ] — which they have sent, atxi 


deities : but I desire to be understood as speak- 
ing with great deference, whenever I venture to 
iiestion the accuracy of so universal a scholar, 
n terming them Pytnagoreans, he alludes to the 
long probationary silence imposed by Pytha- 
goras on his followers. 

3 Marry, your friends do wonder, sir, the 
Thajnes bevtg so near, <5rv.] Here begins Jon- 
son’s imitations of the sixth of Juvenal, 

which are scattered profusely through the re- 
mainder of this scene. They are adapted to the 
manners of the poet’s time with sufficient inge- 
nuity ; but appear almost too obvious to be 
pointed out. If the reader will compare the 
opening of this speech with the original, he will 
be enabled to judge of the general resemblance : 

Ferre potes dominam salvis tot rmtibus 
ullam. 

Cum pateant altce caliganiesmte fenestra, 

Et tili vicinum se prabeat Mmilius pons 

Upton has transcribed all the passages imitated ; 
but apparently more for the purpose of showing 
his dexterity m correcting Juvenal than illustr.at- 
ing Jonson. See his Remarks, p. 65 et seq. 
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desire, that you would sooner commit your 
grave head to this knot, than to the wed- 
lock noose ; or, take a little sublimate, and 
go out of the world like a rat ; or, a fly, as 
one said, with a straw in your arse : any 
way rather than follow this goblin Matri- 
mony. Alas, sir, do you ever think to find 
a chaste wife in these times ? now ? when 
there are so many masques, plays, Puritan 
preachings, mad folks, and other strange 
sights to be seen daily, private and public? 
If you had lived in King Etheldred’s time, 
sir, or Edward the Confessor, you might, 
perhaps, have found one in some cold 
country hamlet, then, a dull frosty wench, 
would have been contented with one man : 
now, they will as soon be pleased with one 
leg or one eye. I’ll tell you, sir, the mon- 
strous hazards you shall ran with a wife. 

Good sir, have I ever cozened any 
friends of yours of their land ? bought their 
possessions? taken forfeit of their mort- 
gage ? begged a reversion from them ? 
bastarded their issue ? What have I done 
that may deserve this ? 

True, Nothing, sir, that I know, but 
your itch of marriage. 

Mor, Why, if I had made an assassinate 
upon your father, vitiated your mother, 
ravished your sisters 

True, I would kill you, sir, I would kill 
you, if you had. 

Mor, Why, you do more in this, sir : it 
were a vengeance centuple, for all facino- 
rous acts that could be named, to do that 
you do. 

True, Alas, sir, I am but a messenger: 
I but tell you, what you must hear. It 
seems, your friends are careful after your 
soul’s health, sir, and would have you know 
the danger (but you may do your pleasure 
for all them, I persuade not, sir.) If, after 
you are married, youi wife do run away 
with a vaulter, or the Frenchman that 
walks upon ropes, or him that dances the 
jig, or a fencer for his skill at his weapon ; 
why, it is not their fault, they have dis- 


All the yellow doublets and ^at roses.] 
Yellow doublets appear to have been fashionable 
about thus time, as they are mentioned by seve- 
ral of our poet’s contemporaries. He had already 
noticed them in Every Man out of his Hu- 
nwur : ” O, he looked like a sponge in that 
pinked yellow doublet.*’ Roses were ribands 
gathered into a knot in the form of those flowers, 
and fastened on the instep. They were some- 
times of an enormous size. See Mass. voL iv. 
p. XX. They are thus noticed in one of Bee- 
dome’s little poems : 


charged their consciences ; when you know 
what may happen. Nay, suffer valiantly, 
sir, for I must tell you all the perils that 
you are obnoxious to. If she be fair, young 
and vegetous, no sweetmeats ever drew 
more flies; all the yellow doublets and 
great roses^ in the town will be there. If 
foul and crooked, she'll be with them, and 
buy those doublets and roses, sir. If rich, 
and that you marry her dowry, not her, 
she’ll reign in your house as imperious as a 
widow. If noble, all her kindred will be 
your tyrants. If fruitful, as proud as May, 
and humorous as April ; she must have her 
doctors, her midwives, her nurses, her 
longings every hour ; though it be for the 
dearest morsel of man. If learned, there 
was never such a parrot ; all your patrimony 
will be too little for the guests that must be 
invited, to hear her speak Latin and Greek; 
and you must lie with her in those lan- 
guages too, if you will please her. If 
precise, 2 you must feast all the silenced 
brethren, once in three days; salute the 
sisters ; entertain the whole family, or wood 
of them and hear long-winded exercises, 

I singings and catechisings, which you are 
not given to, and yet must give for ; to 
please the zealous matron your wife, who, 
for the holy cause, will cozen you over and 
above. You begin to sweat, sir! — but this 
is not half, i’ faith : you may do your plea- 
sure, notwithstanding, as I said before ; I 
come not to persuade you. [Mute is 
stealing away.] — Upon my faith, master 
serving-man, if you do stir, I will beat you, 

Mor, O, what is my sin ! what is my 
sin I 

True. Then, if you love your wife, or 
rather dote on her, sir ; O, how she’ll tor- 
ture you, and take pleasure in your tor- 
ments I you shall lie with her but when she 
lists ; she will not hurt her beauty, her 
complexion ; or it must be for that jewel ^ 
or that pearl when she does ; every half- 
hour’s pleasure must be bought anew, and 
with the same pain and charge you wooed 


** He's a neat foot as ever kist the ground. 

His shoes and roses cost at least five /ound,** 

But this was no unusual price for this favourite 
article of finery ; which formed an indispensable 
part of the dress of the fashionable world in 
James's days, arid even in those of his imme- 
diate successor. 

* //precise,] le., a Precisian, a Puritan.— 
Whal. 

For the silenced brethren, see p. 422 b. 

* The whole family, or wood of them ;] Set 
Alchemist, 
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her at first. Then you must keep what 
servants she please ; what company she 
will ; that friend must not visit you with- 
out her licence ; and him she loves most, 
she will seem to hate eagerliest, to decline 
your jealousy ; or, feign to be Jealous of 
you first ; and for that cause go live with 
her she-friend, or cousin at the college, 
that can instruct her in all the mysteries 
of writing letters, corrupting servants, 
taming spies ; where she must have that 
rich gown for such a great day ; a new one 
for the next ; a richer for the third ; be 
served in silver ; have the chamber filled 
with a succession of grooms, footmen, 
ushers, and other messengers ; besides 
embroiderers, jewellers, tire- women, semp- 
sters, feathermen, perfumers ; whilst she 
feels not how the land drops away, nor the 
acres melt ; nor foresees the cluinge, when 
the mercer has your woods for her velvets ; 
never weighs what her pride costs, sir ; so 
she may kiss a page, or a smooth chin, 
that has the despair of a beard ; be a 


states woman, know all the news, what vfns 
done at Salisbury, what at the Bath, wha/ 
at court, what in progress or so she may 
censure poets, and authors, and styles, airii 
compare them ; Daniel with Spenser, 
Jonson with the t'other youth, and so 
forth or be thought cunning in contro- 
versies, or the very knots of divinity ; and 
have often in her mouth the state of the 
question ; and then skip to the mathe- 
matics and demonstration ; and answer, in 
religion to one, in state to another, m 
bawdry to a third. 

Mor. 0,0! 

T7‘ue. All this is very true, sir. And 
then her going in disguise to that con- 
jurer, and tins cunning woman : where the 
first question is, liow soon you shall die? 
next, if her present servant love her? next, 
if she shall have a new servant ? J»nd how 
many ? which of her family would make 
the best bawd, male or female ? what pre- 
cedence she shall have by her next match ? 
and sets down the answers, and believes 


^ What was done at Salisbury, what in pro- 
cess;] At Salisbury y *‘that is,” says Upton, 

at the time of the races there : in progress — 
when the king went to Scotland,” or rather, 
when he visited the nobility at their country re- 
sidences. 

* She niay censure poets, and authors y and \ 
styleSy and compare them ; Daniel Spenser, 
Jonson nvith the t'other youth, and so forth:] 
^'This is artful,” says Upton, and '^an ingenious 
ridicule on the bad taste of women : for Daniel 
was no more to be compared with Spenser than 
Decker y as our poet thoujjht, was to be brought 
into a comparison with himself: for ’tis Decker 
he hints at by the Pother youth.” 

Mr. Malone, who is worse haunted by the 
*^cnvy and jealousy of Jonson” than ever Caesar 
was by the victories of Alexander, differs from 
Upton on this point. He produces this unfor- 
tunate passage as “an instance of the clumsy 
sarcasms and malevolent reflections with which 
Jonson persecuted Shakspeare during his life, 
and for many years afterwards.” “ In the Silent 
Woman, (he says,) the author perhaps pointed 
at Shakspeare, as one whom ne viewed with 
fearful, yet with jealous eyes — So they may cen- 
sure poets — and compare Jonson with the Pother 
youth f I am sorry to be obliged to remark here, 
that “lust'* is not the only passion which will 
“ prey on garbage.” A more improbable con- 
ceit than the above has rarely been hazarded. 
With what propriety could Shakspeare be called 
the toother pouih f He was now in his 46th year, 
a time of life to which such an expression can 
scarcely be applied. Having vented a part of 
his spleen, Mr. Malone recurs to Upton's dis- 
covery, and adds, as a salvo to his former con- 
^cture, “ Decker, however, might be meant !” — 
jBut neither was Decker ipeant : for, however 


meanly Mr. Malone may think of Jonson, h.\i 
contemporaries, who were somewhat better ac- 

? [uainted with his talents, would have been very 
ar indeed from compari)ig Decker with him. 
For Upton's mistake, an excuse may readily be 
found. He was not acquainted with the dra- 
matic history of that age ; and probably had no 
better reason for his assertion than the know- 
ledge that Decker had attacked Jonson in the 
Saiirojnasiix. Upton, however, had sufficient 
judgment to comprehend that when a man of 
35 speaks of a competitor of 46, he does not 
usually call him the Pother youth. 

It is more easy to say who is not meant than 
who is. To judge from the date of Marston’s 
various publications, he must have been about 
Jonson’s age ; and from his learning, austerity, 
&c., might perhaps, by some of the collegiates, 
great affecters of the abstract sciences, be op- 
posed to him. Others might be named ; but 1 
forbear to pursue an uncertain inquiry. 

Whalley adds, that the comparison of “Daniel 
with Spenser” was really made by those who 
complimented him on the facility of his genius: 
and he produces the following epigram from 
Fitz Geolfrey [Oxon. 8vo, 1601) to prove it. If 
it does this, it is well. 

“ Spenserum si quis nostri 4 m velit esse March 

neniy 

Tuy Danielcy mihi Naso Britannus eris 
Sin ilium poll us Phoebum velit esse Britan^ 
nunty 

Turn, Daniele, mihi tu Maro noster erts. 
Nil Phoebo ulterius; si quid fonit illud eeh 
beret 

SpenserttSy Phoebus tu, DanieU, forest 
Quippe loqui Phoebus cuperet si more 
iannoy 

Maud scio quo Poterat, ni velit ore tuo*** 
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them above the scriptures. Nay, perhaps j 
ttoe 11 study the art, 

Mor. Gentle sir, have you done ? have 
you had your pleasure of me ? I’ll think of 
these things. 

True, Yes, sir ; and then comes reeking 
home of vapour and sweat, with going a 
toot, and lies in a month of a new face, all 
oil and birdlime ; and rises in asses' milk, 
and is cleansed with a new fucus. God be 
wi' you, sir. One thing more, which I had 
almost forgot. This too, with whom you 
are to marry, may have made a conveyance 
of her virginity aforehand, as your wise 
widows do of their states, before they 
marry, in trust to some friend, sir. Who 
can tell? Or if she have not done it yet, 
she may do, upon the wedding-day, or the 
night before, and antedate you cuckold. 
The like has been heard of in nature. 
'Tis no devised, impossible thing, sir. 
God be wi' you : I’ll be bold to leave this 
rope with you, sir, for a remembrance. 
Farewell, Mute ! [^Exit, 

Mor, Come, have me to my chamber ; 
but first shut the door. [Truewit winds the 
horn without,'] O, shut the door, shut the 
door 1 is he come again ? 

Enter Cutbeard. 

Cut, 'Tis I, sir, your barber. 

Mor, O Cutbeard, Cutbeard, Cutbeard I 
here has been a cut-throat with me : help 
me in to my bed, and give me physic with 
thy counsel. [Exeunt, 

SCENE ll,—A Room in Sir John 
Daw's House, 

Enter Daw, Clerimont, Dauphine, and 
Epicoene. 

Daw, Nay, an she will, let her refuse at 
her own charges ; 'tis nothing to me, gen- 
tlemen ; but she will not be invited to the 
like feasts or guests every day. 

Cler, O, by no means, she may not re- 
fuse to stay at home, if you love your 

reputation. 'Slight, you are invited thither 
o' purpose to be seen, and laughed at by 
the lady of the college, and her shadows. 
This trumpeter hath proclaimed you. 

[Aside to Epi, 

Daup, You shall not go ; let him be 
laughed at in your stead, for not bringing 
you : and put him to his extemporal 
lacul^ of fooling and talking loud, to 
the company. [Aside to Epi. 

t CUr. He will suspect us ; talk aloud. 


Pray, Mistress Epiccene, let's see your 
verses ; we have Sir John Daw's leave; do 
not conceal your servant’s merit, and your 
own glories. 

Epi, They'll prove my servant’s glories, 
if you have his leave so soon. 

Daup, His vainglories, lady I 

Daw, Shew them, shew them, mistress ; 
I dare own them. 

Epi, Judge you, what glories. 

Daw, Nay, I'll read them myself, too : 
an author must recite his own works. It 
is a madrigal of Modesty. 

** Modest and fair, for fair and good 
are near 

Neighbours, howe’er.** 

Daup, Very good. 

Cler, Ay, is't not? 

Daw, *' No noble virtue ever was alone. 
But two in one," 

Daup, Excellent I 

Cler, That again, I pray, Sir John. 

Daup, It has something in't like raro 
wit and sense. 

Cler, Peaces 

Daw, 

** No noble virtue ever was alone, 

But two in one. 

Then, when I praise sweet modesty, 
I praise 

Bright beauty's rays : 

And having praised both beauty and 
modesty, 

I have praised thee/’ 

Daup, Admirable ! 

Cler, How it chimes, and cries tink in 
the close, divinely 1 

Daup, Ay, 'tis Seneca, 

Cler, No, I think 'tis Plutarch. 

Daw, The dor on Plutarch and Seneca I 
I hate it : they are mine own imaginations, 
by that light. I wonder those fellows have 
such credit with gentlemen. 

Cler, They are very grave authors. 

Daw, Grave asses I mere essayists : a 
few loose sentences, and that's aU. A 
man would talk so his whole age. I do 
utter as good things every hour, if they were 
collected and observed, as either of them. 

Daup, Indeed, Sir John! 

Cler, He must neeos ; living among the 
wits and braveries too. 

Daup, Ay, and being president of them, 
as he is. 

Daw, There's Aristotle, a mere com- 
mon-place fellow ; Plato, a discourser ; 
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Thucydides and Livy, tedious and dry; 
Tacitus an entire knot : sometimes worth 
the untying, very seldom. 

Cler, What do you think of the poets, 
Sir John? 

Daw, Not worthy to be named for 
authors. Homer, an old tedious, prolix 
ass/ talks oi curriers, and chines of beef ; 
Virgil, of dunging of land and bees ; 
Horace, of I know not what. 

Cler. I think so. 

Daw. And so Pindarus, Lycophron, 
Anacreon, Catullus, Seneca the tragedian, 
Lucan, Propertius, Tibullus, Martial, Ju- 
venal, Ausonius, Statius, Politian, Valerius 
Flaccus, and the rest 

Cler. What a sack full of their names 
he has got I 

Daup. And how he pours them out ! 
Politian with Valerius Flaccus ! 

Cler, Was not the character right of 
him? 

Daup, As could be made, i‘ faith. 

Daw. And Persius, a crabbed coxcomb, 
not to be endured. 

Daup. Why, whom do you account for 
authors. Sir John Daw? 

Daw. Syntagma juris civilis ; Corpus 
juris civilis ; Corpus juris canonici ; the 
King of Spain’s bible 

Daup. Is the King of Spain's bible an 
author ? 

Clef . Yes, and Syntagma. 

Daup. What was that Syntagma, sir? 

Daw, A civil lawyer, a Spaniard. 

Daup. Sure, Corpus was a Dutchman. 

Cler, Ay, both the Corpuses, I knew 
'em : they were very corpulent authors. 

Daw. And then there’s Vatablus, Pom- 
ponatius, Symancha : the other are not 
to be received within the thought of a 
scholar. 

Daup. Tore God, you have a simple 
learned servant, lady — in titles. [Aside. 

Cler, I wonder that he is not called to 
the helm, and made a counsellor. 

Daup, He is one extraordinary. 

Cler, Nay, but in ordinary : to say 
' truth, the state wants such. 


^ H$ffur, an old tedious^ prolix ass^ &c.] 
Those brief and sententious criticisms on the 
pniicipal writers of antiquity, which do so much 
honour to Sir John's taste and judgment, have 
, been recently repeated with great applause. The 
L author, however, has been unfairly dealt with by 
C his copyists, who have illiberally conspired to 
suppress his name. Indeed, impudence and in- 
1 gratitude go together in this prodigious age. 
y new critics and philosophers steal the ab* 
WU I. 


Daup, Why, that will follow. 

Cler. I muse a mistress can be so silent 
to the dotes of such a servant.^ 

Daw, 'Tis her virtue, sir. I have written 
somewhat of her silence too. 

Daup. In verse. Sir John? 

Cler, What else ? 

Daup. Why, how can you justify your 
own being of a poet, that so slight all the 
old poets ? 

Daw. Why, every man that writes in 
verse is not a poet ; you have of the wits 
that write verses, and yet are no poets : 
they are poets that live by it, the poor 
fellows that live by it. 

Daup. Why, would not you live by your 
verses. Sir John? 

Cler. No, 'twere pity he should. A 
knight live by his verses ! he did not make 
them to that end, I hope. 

Daup. And yet the noble Sidney lives 
by his, and the noble family not ashamed. 

Cler. Ay, he profest himself; but Sir 
John Daw has more caution: he’ll not 
hinder his own rising in the state so much. 
Do you tliink he will? Your verses, good 
Sir John, and no poems. 

Daw. “ Silence in woman, is like speech 
in man ; 

Deny ’t who can.’* 

Daup. Not I, believe it: your reason, 
sir. 

Daw. ** Nor is 't a tale. 

That female vice should be a virtue 
male, 

Or masculine vice a female virtue be : 

You shall it see 
Proved with increase ; 

I know to speak, and she to hold her 
peace.” 

Do you conceive me, gentlemen ? 

Daup. No, faith; how mean you with 
Sir John? 

Daw. Why, with increase is, when I 
court her for the common cause of man- 
kind, and she says nothing, but consent ire 
videtur : and in time gravida. 


surdities of their forefathers without measure, 
and appropriate them without shame, or acknow- 
ledgment. 

^ I muse a mistress can be so silent to the 
dotes of such a servant, ^ To the endowments, 
or good qualities ; the word is pure Latin.— 
Whal. ! 

It is not, however, peculiar to Jonson ; nor 1 
was it hrst introduced into the language by him. • 
I find it in many writers before his time. 1 
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Daup. Then this is a ballad of pro- 
creation ? 

Cler. A madrigal of procreation; you 
mistake. 

Epi. Pray give me my verses again, 
servant. 

Daw, If you’ll ask them aloud, you 
shall. [ Walks aside with the papers. 

Enter Truewit with his horn, 

Cler, See, here's Truewit again ! Where 
hast thou been, in the name of madness, 
thus accoutred with thy horn ? 

True, Where the sound of it might have 
pierced your senses with gladness, had you ' 
been in ear-reach of it. Dauphine, fall 
down and worship me ; I have forbid the 
bans, lad : I have been with thy virtuous 
uncle, and have broke the match. 

Daup, You have not, I hope. 

True, Yes, faith ; an thou should?! hope 
otherwise, I should repent me : this horn 
got me entrance ; kiss it. I had no other 
way to get in, but by feigning to be a post; 
but when 1 got in once, I proved none, 
but rather the contrary, turned him into a 
post, or a stone, or what is stiffer, with 
thundering into him the incommodities of 
a wife, and the miseries of marriage. If 
ever Gorgon were seen in the shape of a 
woman, he hath seen her in my descrip- 
tion : I have put him off o‘ that scent for 
ever. Why do you not applaud and adore 
me, sirs? why stand you mute? are you 
stupid ? You are not worthy of the 
benefit. 

Daup, Did not I tell you? Mischief ! 

Cler, I would you had placed this bene- 
fit somewhere else. 

True. Why so ? 

Cler. 'Slight, you have done the most 
inconsiderate, rash, weak thing, that ever 
man did to his friend. 

Daup, Friend ! if the most malicious 
enemy I have, had studied to inflict an in- 
jury upon me, it could not be greater. 

True, Wherein, for God’s sake ? Gentle- 
men, come to yourselves again. 

Daup, But I presaged thus much afore 
to you. 

Cler, Would my lips had been soldered 
when I spake on’t ! Slight, what moved 
you to be thus impertinent ? 

True, My masters, do not put on this 
strange face to pay my courtesy; oif with 
this vizor. Have good turns done you, and 
thank 'em this way 1 

Daup, 'Fore heaven, you have undone 


me. That which I have plotted for, and 
been maturing now these four months, you 
have blasted in a minute. Now I am lod, 

I may speak. This gentlewoman was 
lodged here by me o’ purpose, and, to be 
put upon my uncle, hath profest this ob- 
stinate silence for my sake : being my en- 
tire friend, and one that for the requital of 
such a fortune as to marry him, would liave 
made me very ample conditions; where 
now all my hopes Lire utterly miscarried 
by this unlucky accident. 

Cler. Thus 'tis wlien a man will be igno- 
rantly officious, do services, and not kno'A 
his why. I wonder what courteous ilcli 
possest you. You never did absurder part 
I in your life, nor a greater trespass to friend- 
I ship or hunuinity. 

Da lip. Faith, you may forgive it best ; 
'twas your cause principally. 

Cler, I know it ; would it had not. 

Enter Cutbeard. 

Daup. How now, Cutbeard ! what 
news ? 

Cut, The best, the happiest that ever 
was, sir. There has been a mad gentle- 
man with your uncle this morning, [seeing 
Tniewat.] — I think this be the gentleman — 
that has almost talked him out of his wits, 
with threatening him from marriage 

Daup, On, I prithee. 

Cut. And your uncle, sir, he thinks ’twas 
done by your procurement ; therefore he 
I will see the parly you wot of ])resently ; and 
if he like her, he says, and that she be so 
inclining to dumb as 1 have told him, he 
swears he will marry her to-day, instantly, 
and not defer it a minute longer. 

Daup, Excellent ! beyond our expectation! 

True, Beyond our expectation I By this 
light I knew it would be tims. 

Datip, Nay, sw’cet Truewit, forgive me. 

True. No, I was ignorantly officious ^ 
impertinent ; this was the aC^urd, weak 
part. 

Cler, Wilt thou ascribe that to merit 
now, was mere fortune ? 

True. Fortune I mere providence. For- 
tune had not a finger in’t. I saw it must 
necessarily in nature fall out so : my genius 
is never false to me in these things. Shijiw 
me how it could be otherwise. 

Daup, Nay, gentlemen, contend not ‘ 
'tis well now. 

True, Alas, I let him go on with 
inconsiderate^ and rash^ and what he 
pleased. 
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Cler, Away, thou strange justifier of 
thyself, to be wiser than thou wert, by the 
event ! 

lYue, Event ! by this light, thou shalt 
never persuade me but I foresaw it as well 
as the stars themselves. 

Daup» Nay, gentlemen, 'tis well now. 
Do you two entertain Sir John Daw with 
discourse, while I send her away with in- 
structions. 

True, ril be acquainted with her first, 
by your favour. 

Cler. Master Truewit, lady, a friend of 
ours. 

True. I am sorry I have not known you 
sooner, lady, to celebrate this rare virtue 
of your silence. 

[Exeunt Daiip. Epi. and Cutbeard. 

Cler. Faith, an you had come sooner, 
you should have seen and heard her well 
celebrated in Sir John Daw’s madrigals. 

lyue. [advances to Daw.] Jack Daw, 
God save you ! when saw you La-Foole? 

Daw. Not since Lxst night, Master True- 
wit. 

True. That’s a miracle I I thought you 
two had been inseparable. 

Daw. He s gone to invite his guests. 

True. 'Odso ! 'tis true I What a false 
memory have 1 towards that man ! I am 
one.‘ I met him even now, upon that he 
calls his delicate fine black horse, rid into 
foam, with posting from place to place, and 
person to person, to give them the cue 

Cler. Lest they should forget ? 

l^rue. Yes : there was never poor cap- 
tain took more pains at a muster to shew 
men, than he at this meal to shew friends. 

Daw. It is his quarter-feast, sir. 

Cler. What! do you say so. Sir John? 

True. Nay, Jack Daw will not be out, 
at the best friends he has, to the talent of 
his wit. Where’s his mistress, to hear and 
ap^aud him ? is she gone ? 

Daw. Is Mistress Epicoene gone? 

Cler. Gone afore, with Sir Dauphine, I 
warrant, to the place. 

True. Gone afore 1 that were a manifest 
injury, a disgrace and a half; to refuse 
him at such a festival-time as this, being a 
braveiy, and a wit too 1 

^ I am one.] i.c., one of the guests. Whalley 
has strangely mistaken the sense of this simple 
passage ; I am one, he says, is elliptical for, I 
^ am such a one 1 and is usea when a person for- 
gets what he ought to remember.*' 

• mushroom was ever so fresh.] Taken, as 
Upton observes, from Plautus : 


Cler. Tut, he’ll swallow it like cream ; j 
he’s better read injure civili, than to esteem 
anything a disgrace is offered him from a 
mistress. 

Daw. Nay, let her e’en go ; she shall sit 
alone, and be dumb in her chamber a week 
together, for John Daw, I warrant her. 
Does she refuse me ? 

Cler. No, sir, do not take it so to heart ; 
she does not refuse you, but a little neg- 
lects you. Good faith, Truewit, you were 
to blame, to put it into his head, that she 
does refuse him. 

True. Sir, she does refuse him palpably, 
however you mince it. An I were as he, I 
w'ould swear to speak ne'er a word to her 
to-day for 't. 

Daw. By this light, no more I will 
not. 

True. Nor to anybody else, sir. 

Daw. Nay, I will not say so, gentle- 
men. « 

Cler. It had been an excellent happy 
condition for the company, if you could 
have drawn him to it. [Aside. 

Daw. ril be very melancholy, i’ faith. 

Cler. As a dog, if I were as you. Sir 
John. 

True. Or a snail, or a hog-louse. I 
would roll myself up for this day ; in troth, 
they should not unwind me. 

Daw. By this picktooth, so I will. 

Cler. "I'is well done : he begins already 
to be angry with his teeth. 

Daw. Will you go, gentlemen ? 

Cler. Nay, you must walk alone if you 
be right melancholy. Sir John. 

True. Yes, sir, we’ll dog you, we’ll 
follow you afar off. 

[Exit Daw. 

Cler. Was there ever such a two yards 
of knighthood measured out by time, to be 
sold to laughter ? 

True. A mere talking mole, hang him I 
no mushroom was ever so fresh. ^ A fellow 
so utterly nothing, as he knows not what 
he would be. 

Cler. Let’s follow him : but first let’s go 
to Dauphine, he’s hovering about the house 
to hear what news. 

True. Content. [Exeunt. 

** Jam nihil sapit^ 

Nec sentit ; tanti *st, quanti est fungus pu- 
tidus:^ 

Mole, Upton ** corrects” (why, it is impossible 
to guess) into mule. Animal for animal, the for- 
mer was surely best adapted to represexU the 
iml>ecility of this purblind knight 
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SCENE IIL—^ Room ift Morose’t 
House* 

Enter Morose af?d Mute, followed by 
Cutbeard with Epicoene. 

Mor* Welcome, Cutbeard ! draw near 
with your fair charge : and in her ear softly 
eiUreat her to unmask [Epi. takes off her 
fnask.\ Sol Is the door shut ? makes 

a leg^ Enough. Now, Cutbeard, with 
the same discipline 1 use to my family, I 
will question you. As I conceive, (Jut- 
beard, this gentlewoman is she you have 
rovided, and brought, in hope she will 
t me in the place and person of a wife ? 
Answer me not but with your leg, unless it 
be otherwise. [Cut. makes a leg.] Very 
well done, Cutbeard. I conceive besides, 
Cutbeard, you have been pre-acquainted 
with her birth, education, and qualities, or 
else you would not prefer her to my ac- 
ceptance, in the weighty consequence of 
marriage, [makes a leg.] This I conceive, 
Cutbeard. Answer me not but with your 
' leg, unless it be otherwise, [bows again*] 

I Very well done, Cutbeard. Give aside now 
a little, and leave me to examine her con- 
dition and aptitude to my affection, [goes 
, about her and views her.] She is exceed- 
j ing fair, and of a special good favour ; a 
sweet composition or harmony of limbs; 
her temper of beauty has the true height of 
my blood. The knave hath exceedingly 
well fitted me without : I will now try her 
within. — Come near, fair gentlewoman ; let 
not my behaviour seem rude, though unto 
you, being rare, it may haply appear 
strange. [Epiccene curtsies.] Nay, lady, 
you may st:)eak, though Cutbeard and my 
man might not ; for of all sounds, only the 
sweet voice of a fair lady has the just 
length of mine ears. I l>eseech you, say, 
lady ; out of the first fire of meeting eyes, 
they say, love is stricken : do you feel any 


' tVith courtly and audacious ornaments. '\ 
i.c., liberal, spirited. Audacious was not always 
used by our old writers in a bad sense. In Love's 
Labour Lost, we have, ** Witty without affec- 
tation, audacious without impudencyl* One of 
the characters in the Utopia is, I think, named 
Mutolmos. 

* / must have mine ears banquet ted with 
pleasant and witty conferences, pretty girds, 
scoffs, and dalliance in her 1 choose for my bed- 
l^ere.] “ Very elegantly expressed from Plato, 
de r^puh* iartaaas Koytav koXmv. Hence Cicero, 
Cog iieUienum bonaru m ep ulce — Discendi epulas* 
For bedphere^ we must read bedicroi ioni bod- 


such motion suddenly shot into you, from 
any part you see in me? ha, lady? [Epi. 
curtsies.] Alas, lady, these answers by 
silent curtsies from you are too courtless 
and simple. I have ever had my breeding 
in court ; and she that shall be my wife, 
must be accomplished with courtly and 
audacious ornaments.^ Can you speak, 
lady? 

Epi. [softly.] Judge you, forsooth. 

Mot. What say you, lady ? Speak out, 

I beseech you. 

Epi. Judge you, forsooth. 

Mor. On my judgment, a divine soft- 
ness I But can you naturally, lady, as I 
enjoin these by doctrine and industry, refer 
yourself to the search of my judgment, and, 
not taking pleasure in your tongue, which 
is a woman’s chiefest pleasure, think it 
plausible to answer me by silent gestures, 
so long as my speeches jump right with 
what you conceive ? [Epi. curtsies.] Ex- 
cellent I divine ! if it were possible she 
should hold out thus! Peace, Cutbeard, 
thou art made for ever, as thou hast made 
me, if this felicity have lasting : but I will 
try her further. Dear lady, I am courtly, 
I tell you, and I must have mine ears ban- 
quetted with pleasant and witty conferences, 
pretty girds, scoffs, and dalliance in her 
that I mean to choose for my bed-phere.‘-^ 
The ladies in court think it a most despe- 
rate impair to their quickness of wit, and 
good carriage, if they cannot give occasion 
for a man to court ’em ; and when an amo- 
rous discourse is set on foot, minister as 
good matter to continue it as hiins(‘lf. And 
do you alone so much differ from all them, 
that what they, with so much circumstance, 
affect and toil for, to seem learned, to seem 
judicious, to seem sharp and conceited, you 
I can bury in yourself with silence, anS rather 
trust your graces to the fair conscience of 
virtue, than to the world's or your own 
proclamation ? 


companion. So fere is used in our old poets : 
the word we had from the Danes.** 

These are Upton’s remarks, on which it is only 
necessary to say that phere is quite as common 
in our old poets as fere.pxiA that it conies to us 
from the Saxons. **(Jird/* he adds, de- 
rived from the Greek vupof ; and, indeed, it has 
one resemblance whicn our etymologists sowlt- 
times overlook, it begins with the same letter : 
but gird (and I mention it for the sake of the 
commentators) is a mere metathesis of gride, and 
means a thrust, a blow ; the metaphorical use of 
the word for a smart stroke of wit, taunt, re- 
proachful retort, See., is justified by a similar 
application of kindTod terms in all languages. 
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Epi. [softlv.] I should be sorry else. 

Mor, What say you, lady ? good lady, 
speak out. 

Epi, I should be sorry else. 

^ Mor. That sorrow doth fill me with glad- 
ness. O Morose, thou art happy above 
mankind I pray that thou mayst contain 
thyself. I will only put her to it once more, 
and it shall be with the utmost touch and 
test of their sex. But hear me, fair lady ; 

1 do also love to see her whom I shall clioose 
for my heifer,* to be the first and princi- 
pal in all fashions, precede all the dames at 
court by a fortnight, have council of tailors, 
hnenei'S, lace-women, embroiderers; and 
sit with them sometimes twice a day upon 
French intelligences, and then come forth 
varied like nature, or oftcner than she, and 
better by the help of art, her emulous ser- 
vant. This do I affect : and how will you 
be able, lady, with this frugality of speech, 
to give the manifold but necessary instruc- 
tions, for that bodice, these sleeves, those 
skirts, this cut, that stitch, this embroidery, 
that lace, this wire, those knots, that ruff, I 
those roses, this girdle, that fan, the t'other | 
scarf, these gloves ? Ha I what say you, j 
lady ? 

Epl, [softly?^ I’ll leave it to you, sir. 

Mor, How, lady ? Pray you rise a note. 

Epi, I leave it to wisdom and you, sir. 

Mor. Admirable creature I I will trouble 
you no more. I will not sin against so 
sweet a simplicity. Let me now be bold to 
print on those divine lips the seal of being | 
mine. Cutbeard, I give thee the lease of j 
thy house free ; thank me not but with thy ! 
leg. [Cutbeard shakes his head , I know | 
what thou wouldst say,^ she’s poor and 
her friends deceased. She has brought a 
wealthy dowry in her silence, Cutbeard ; 


and in respect of her poverty, Cutbeard, I 
shall have her more loving and obedient, 
Cutbeard. Go thy ways, and get me a 
minister presently, with a soft low voice, 
to marry us ; and pray him he will not be 
impertinent, but brief as he can ; away : 
softly, Cutbeard. [Exit, Cut.] Sirrah, con- 
duct your mistress into the dining-room, 
your now mistress. [Exit follcnvcd 

by Epi.] O, my felicity ! how shall I be 
revenged on my insolent kinsman, and his 
plots to fright me from marrying ! This 
night I will get an heir, and thrust him out 
of my blood like a stranger. He would be 
knighted, forsooth, and thought by that 
means to reign over me ; his title must do 
it. No, kinsman, I will now make you 
bring me the tenth lord’s and the sixteenth 
lady’s letter, kinsman ; and it shall do you 
no good, kinsman. Your kniglithood 
itself shall come on its knees, and it shall 
be rejected ; it shall be sued for its fees to 
execution, and not be redeemed ; it shall 
cheat at the twelve-penny ordinary, it 
knighthood, for its diet, all the term time, 
and tell tales for it in the vacation to the 
hostess ; or it knighthood shall do worse, 
take sanctuary in Cole-harbour,^ and fast. 
It shall fright all it friends with borrowing 
letters ; and when one of the fourscore hath 
brought it knighthood ten shillings, it 
knighthood shall go to the Cranes, or the 
Bear at the Bridge-foot, and be drunk in 
fear ; it shall not have money to discharge 
one tavern-reckoning, to invite the old 
creditors to forbear it knighthood, or the 
new, that should be, to trust it knighthood. 
It shall be the tenth name in the bond to 
take up the commodity of pipkins and stone- 
jugs : and the part thereof shall not furnish 
it knighthood forth for the attempting of a 


^ My heifer,] My yoke-mate. Morose is not 
over-delicate in his choice of terms for a wife: 
perhaps, he alludCvS to the proverbial expression, 
Judy^es c. xiv. v. i8. 

^ 7 ktunv what tkoti wouldst say, ] This, 
\s Upton observes, is taken from the Aulularia 
of Plautus ; 


Verba ne facias. 


** Me. ' Ejus cupio filiam 

Virgitum mihi cUsponaerir^Verba ne facias, 
soror: 

^io quid dictura es, hanc esse pauperem, 
H<bc pauper placet,’* 

At the break Eunoi^ta (like Cutbeard) shakes 
^her head, which Megadorus interprets as a sign 
f of disapprobation, and proceeds to obviate. The 
passage is thus translated by Thornton : 

** Meg, His daughter I would marry— Nay, 
nay, sister. 


Speak not a word : I know what you would say, 
Sne has no fortune. What of that? I like her.'* 

* Take sanctuary in Cole-harbour,] Cole, or 
more commonly Cold -harbour, was a very ancient 
building in the parish of Allhallows the Less, 
near the Thames. Stow gives a long account 
of the various hands through which it passed, 
till it came to the Earl of Shrewsbury, who, 
about the end of the sixteenth century, “ took it 
down, and in place thereof builded a number of 
small tenements, now letten out for great rents 
to people of all sorts,” It seems, at this time, to 
have been a place of retreat for debtors, game- 
sters, &c. There is considerable humour in this 
long monologue of Morose ; but his ungenerous 
triumph over the ira.iginary distresses of his 
nephew cannot be justified ; and fully warrants 
the plot meditated against him in return. This 
might possibly be wlmt the poet intended by iL 
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baker's widow, a brown baker’s widow. It 
shall give it knighthood’s name for a stal- 
lion, to all gamesome citizens’ wives, and 
be refused, when the master of a dancing- 
school, or how,^ do you call him, the worst 
reveller in the town, is taken : it shall want 
clothes, and by reason of that, wit, to fool to 
lawyers. It shall not have hope to repair itself 
by Constantinople, Ireland, or Virginia 
but the best and last fortune to it knight- 
^‘^hood, shall be to make Dol Tear-sheet or 
Kate Common a lady, and so it knight- 
hood may eat. [Exit. 

SCENE IV . — A Lane near Morose’s 
House. 

Enter Tniewit, Dauphine, and Clerimont. 

True. Are you sure he has not gone by? 

Daup, No, I staid in the shop ever 
since. 

Cler. But he may take the other end of 
the lane. 

Daup. No, I told him I would be here 
at this end : I appointed him hither. 

True. What a barbarian it is to stay 
then I 

Daup. Yonder he comes. 

Cler. And his charge left behind him, 
which is a very good sign, Dauphine. 

Enter Cutbeard. 

Daup. How now, Cutbeard I succeeds 
it or no ? 


* Or how, do you call hint, ^tr.] From the 
manner in which this is printed in the old copies, 

I should take it to be personal, and one Howe 
to be pointed at as the worst reveller,"' &c. 

* To repair itself by Constantinople, Ireland, 

Virginia ;] This alludes probably to James’s 

schemes for establishing order in Ireland, one of 
which was the grant of lands about this time to 
English settlers in the province of Ulster ; and 
to the revival of the colonies in Virginia, 
whither two bodies of planters had just been 
sent, one in 1608, the other in 1609. What is 
meant by Constantinople is not so easy to guess. 
Sir Puntarvolo, we know, {Every Man out of 
his Humour p) took five to one upon the return 
of himself, his dog, and cat, from thence ; but it 
is more likely that the poet refers to some cir- 
cumstpees respecting the Turkey company, 
established in the preceding reign. 

* * Slight t get cm of the silenced ministers :] 
Alluding^ says Grey, to the nonconformist clergy 
siUnced in the year 1604, after the Hampton 
Court conference. CalderW>d observes, '‘"lliat 
in the second year of King^ James, three hun- 
dred xniiiisteli.were either silenced, or deprived 
of their benefices, or excommunicated, or cast 
into prison, or forced to leave their own country. ** 
But Dr. Heylin axkl Mr, FouLisi in answer, tad 


Cut. Past imagination, sir, omnia 
secunda; you could not have prayed to 
have had it so well. Saltat senex, as it is 
in the proverb ; he does triumph in his feli- 
city, admires the party I he has given me 
the lease of my house too I and I am now 
going for a silent minister to marry them, 
and away. 

True. 'Slight ! get one of the silenced 
ministers a zealous brother would torment 
him purely. 

Cut. Cum privilegio, sir. 

Daup. O, by no means ; let's do nothing 
to hinder it now : when 'tis done and 
finished, I am for you, for any device of 
vexation. 

Cut. And that shall be within this 
half hour, upon my dexterity, gentlemen. 
Contrive what you can in the mean time, 
bonis avibus. [Exit. 

Cler. How tlie slave doth Latin it H 

True. It would be made a jest to pos- 
terity, sirs, this day’s mirth, if ye will. 

Cler. Beshrew his heart that will not, I 
pronounce. 

Daup. And for my part. What is it? 

True. To translate all La-Foole’s com- 
pany and his feast thither to-day, to cele- 
brate this bride-ale.^ 

Daup. Ay, marry ; but how will’t be 
done ? 

True. I’ll undertake the directing of 
all the lady-guests thither, and then the 
meat must follow. 


us, that only forty-nine were deprived upon all 
occasions, as appears by the rolls brought in to I 
Archbishop Bancroft before his death ; which in 
a realm containing nine thousand parishes, was ’ 
nogreat matter.” 

Tnis statement, which is abridged from a for- 
mer note, though imperfect, and, I suspect, in- 
accurate, may yet suffice for a general view of 
Jonson's meaning. It may perhaps be added, 
that however great the number of silenced non- 
conformists might be, it was surpassed in a ten- 
fold degree by that of the deprived ministers of 
the Church during the puritanical persecution 
which followed. Dissenters (of whatever deno- 
mination) have seldom "borne their faculties 
meekly” in the day of success, or thought it 
necessary to copy the moderation and forbear- 
ance which they experienced while yet the feebler 
party. ^ 

^ How the slave doth Latin itl\ This is^W 
artful prepai ation for the part which Cutbeard 
is destined to play in the last act. Sec also what 
is said of Captain Otter below. 

* To celebrate this bride-ale. ] This marriage 
festival. Our old writers frequently use aU, m 
composition, for a merry-meeting. Separatdy« 
it commonly stands for an aU-kouse, 
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Cler. For God’s sake, let’s effect it ; it 
will be an excellent comedy of affliction, 
so many several noises. 

Daup. But are they not at the other 
place already, think you ? 

True» ril warrant you for the college- 
honours : one of their faces has not the 
priming colour laid on yet, nor the other 
her smock sleeked. 

Cler, O, but they’ll rise earlier than 
ordinary to a feast. 

True, Best go see, and assure ourselves. 

Cler, Who knows the house ? 

True, ril lead you. Were you never 
there yet ? 

Daup, Not I. 

Cler, Nor I. 

True, Where have you lived then? not 
know Tom Otter I 

Cler, No : for God's sake, what is 
he? 

True, An excellent animal, equal with 
your Daw or I^-Foole, if not transcendent ; 
and does Latin it as much as your barber. 
He is his wife’s subject ; he calls her 
princess, and at such times as these follows 
lier up and down the house like a pac^e, 
with his hat off, partly for heat, partly for 
rev'erence. At this instant he is marshalling 
of his bull, bear, and horse. 

Daup, What be those, in the name of 
Sphinx 

True, Why, sir, he has been a great 
man at the Bear-garden in his time ; 
and from that subtle sport has ta’en the 
witty denomination of his chief carousing , 
cups. One he calls his bull, another his | 
bear, another his horse. And then he has 
his lesser glasses, that he calls his deer and 
his ape ; and several degrees of them too ; 
and never is well, nor thinks any enter- 
tainment perfect till these be brought out, 
and set on the cupboard. 

Cler, For God's love I — we should miss 
this if we should not go. 

True, Nay, he has a thousand things as 
good, that will speak him all day. He 
will rail on his wife, with certain common- 
places, behind her back, and to her 
face 

Daup, No more of him. Let’s go see 
him, I petition you. \Exeunt, 

m 

1 JVhai he those in the name Sphinx ?] In 
the name of ignorance ^ says Upton, who is fol- 
lowed, as usual, by Whalley. This is another in- 
stance of the inutility of learning without judg- 
ment That Sphinx is sometimes typical of 
igaonmoeis cerodni as Jonson himself shown 


ACT III. 

SCENE I. — A Room in Otter’s House, 

Enter Captain Otter with his cups, and 
Mistress Otter. 

Ott, Nay, good princess, hear me pauca 
verba, 

Mrs, Ott, By that light. I’ll have you 
chained up, with your bulbdogs and bear- 
dogs, if you be not civil the sooner. I'l!^ 
send you to kennel, i' faith. You were besf 
bait me w'ith your bull, bear, and horse 
Never a time that the courtiers or colic- 
giates come to the house, but you maJee it 
a Shrove Tuesday ! I would have you get 
your Whitsuntide velvet cap, and your 
staff in your hand, to entertain them ; yes, 
in troth, do. 

Ott, Not so, princess, neither ; but under 
correction, sweet princess, give me leave. 
These things I am known to the courtiers 
by. It is reported to them for my humour, 
and they receive it so, and do expect it. 
Tom Otter’s bull, bear, and horse is known 
all over England, in rerum nalura, 

Mrs, Ott. 'Foie me, I will na-ture them 
over to Paris-garden, and na-ture you 
thither too if you pronounce them again. 
Is a bear a fit beast, or a bull, to mix in 
society with great ladies ? think in your 
discretion, in any good policy. 

Ott, The horse then, good princess. 

Mrs, Ott. Well, I am contented for the 
horse ; they love to be well horsed, I know : 
I love it myself. 

Ott. And it is a delicate fine horse this : 
Poetarum Pegasus, Under correction, 
princess, Jupiter did turn himself into a — 
taurus, or bull, under correction, good 
princess. 

Enter Clerimont, and Daiiphine, 

behind, 

Mrs, Ott, By my integrity, I’ll send you 
over to the Bank-side ; I’ll commit you to 
the master of the Garden, if I hear but a 
syllable more. Must my house or my roof 
be polluted with the scent of bears and 
bulls, when it is perfumed for great ladies? 
Is this according to the instrument when I 


in one of his Masques ; but she is here intro- 
duced in the character by which she is vulgarly 
known, as a dealer in riddles, merely. M^hy 
.should Dauphinc invoke ignorance, when he was 
in quest of information ? 
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married you? that I would be princess, and mate them, do. Go your ways in, and get 
in mine own house ; and you would toasts and butter made for the woodcocks : 


be my subject, and obey me ? What did 
you bring me, should make you thus 
peremptory? do I allow you your half- 
crown a day, to spend where you will, 
among your gamesters, to vex and torment 
me at such times as these ? Who gives you 
your maintenance, I pray you ? who allows 
you your horse-meat and man’s-meat ? your 
three suits of apparel a year? your four pair 
of stockings, one silk, three worsted ? your 
clean linen, your bands and cuffs, when I 
can get you to wear them ? — 'tis marie you 
have them on now. Who graces you with 
courtiers or great personages, to speak to 
you out of their coaches, and come home 
to your house ? Were you ever so much 
as looked upon by a lord or a lady before 
I married you, but on the Easter or Whit- 
suivholidays? and then out at the banquet- 
ing-house window, when Ned Whiting or 
George Stone were at the stake 

True, For God's sake, let’s go stave her 
off him. 

Mrs, Ott, Answer me to that. And did 
not I take you up from thence, in an old 
greasy buff-doublet, with points, and green 
velvet sleeves, out at the elbows ? you for- 
get this. 

True, She’ll worry him, if we help not 
in time. [They come fortvard, 

Mrs, Ott, O, here are some of the gal- 
lants. Go to, behave yourself distinctly, 
and with good morality ; or, I protest, I'll 
take away your exhibition, 2 

True, By your leave, fair Mistress Otter, 
ril be bold to enter these gentlemen in 
your acquaintance. 

Mrs. Ott, It shall not be obnoxious, or 
difficil, sir. 

True, How does my noble captain ? is 
the bull, bear, and horse in rerum natura 
still ? 

Ott, Sir, sic visum superis, 

Mrs, Ott, I would you would but inti- 

1 When Ned Whiting or George Stone were 
at the stake f] Two noted bears of that age, 
who went by the names of their owners. So in 
the Widow 0/ Watting Street, iii., a fellow 
who has just escaped from the hands of the 
bailiffs, says, ** How many dogs do you think I 
had upon me? almost as many as George Stone 
the bear.'^-WHAu 

Poor George ! the dogs were too many for him 
at last. A goodly bear*' he is called by his 
kcejpers, who feelingly lament his loss, in their 
Mtition to the court for a renewal of their 

i uee&ce. 


that s a fit province for you. 

[Drives him off, 

Cler. Alas, what a tyranny is this poor 
fellow married to. 

True, O, but the sport will be anon, 
when we get him loose, 

Daup, Dares he ever speak ? 

True, NoAnabaptist ever railed^ with the 
like licence : but mark her language in the 
meantime, I beseech you. 

Mrs, Ott, Gentlemen, you are very aptly 
come. My cousin, Sir Amorous, will be 
here briefly. 

True. In good time, lady. Was not Sir 
John Daw here, to ask for him, and the 
company ? 

Mrs. Ott, I cannot assure you, Master 
Truewit. Here was a very melancholy 
knight in a ruff, that demanded my sul> 
ject for somebody, a gentleman, I think. 

Cler, Ay, that was he, lady. 

Mrs. Ott, But he departed straight, I 
I can resolve you. 

Daup. What an excellent choice phrase 
this lady expresses in ! 

True, O, sir, she is the only authentical 
courtier, that is not naturally bred one, in 
the city. 

Mrs, Ott, You have taken that report 
upon trust, gentlemen. 

True, No, I assure you, the court 
governs it so, lady, in your behalf. 

Mrs, Ott. I am the servant of the court 
and courtiers, sir. 

True, They are rather your idolaters. 

Mrs, Ott, Not so, sir. 

Enter Cutbeard. 

Daup, How now, Cutbeard ! any cross ? 

Cut, O no, sir, omnia bene, ’Twas never 
better on the hinges ; all's sure. I have so 
pleased him with a curate, that he’s gone to’t 
almost with the delight he hopes for soon. 

Daup, What is he for a vicar ?^ 

* ril take away exhibition,] le,, your 
allowance for pocket-money; the ''half-crown 
a day'" mentioned above. 

• No Anabaptist ever railed^ &c.] It may 
be just worthobserving that this sect, which has 
now been so long noted for its mild and decorous 
conduct, was, at its original formation, turbu- 
lent, frantic, and mischievous, above oil others. 

^ What is he for a vicar f ] What vicar is he ? 
This is pure German, or, as the authorized 
phrase seems to be, Saxon in its idiom> and is 
very common in our old writers. Was ist das 
far is somewhat singular that E« KL. the 
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Cut One that has catched a cold, sir, 
and can scarce be heard six inches off ; as 
if he spoke out of a bulrush that were not 
picked, or his throat were full of pith : a 
fine quick fellow, and an excellent barber 
of prayers.^ I came to tell you, sir, that 
you might omnem movere lapidem, as they 
say, be ready with your vexation. 

Daup, Gramercy, honest Cutbeard I be 
thereabouts with thy key, to let us in. 

Cut I will not fail you, sir ; ad manum. 

[Exit, 

True, Well, Til go watch my coaches. 

Cler, Do ; and we'll send Daw to you, 
if you meet him not. [Exit True wit. 

Mrs, Ott, Is Master True wit gone ? 

Daup, Yes, lady, there is some unfor- 
tunate business fallen out. 

Mrs, Ott, So I adjudged by the phy- 
siognomy of the fellow that came in ; and 
I had a dream last night too of the new 
pageant, and my lady mayoress, which is 
always very ominous to me. I told it my 
Lady Haughty t’other day, when her 
honour came hither to see some China 
stuffs ; and she expounded it out of Arte- 
niidorus, and I have found it since very 
true. It has done me many affronts. 

Cler, Your dream, lady ? 

Mrs. Ott. Yes, sir, anything I do but 
dream of the city. It stained me a damask 
tablecloth, cost me eighteen pound, at one 
time ; and burnt me a black satin gown, as 
I stood by the fire at my Lady Centaure’s 
chamber in the college, another time. A 
third time, at the lords' masque, it dropt 
all my wire and my ruff with wax candle, 
that I could not go up to the banquet. A 
fourth time, as I was taking coach to go to 
Ware, to meet a friend, it dashed me a 
new suit all over (a crimson satin doublet 
and black velvet skirts) with a brewer’s 
horse, that I was fain to go in and shift 
me, and kept my chamber a leash of days 
for the anguish of it. 

Daup, These were dire mischances, 
lady. 

Cler, I would not dwell in the city an 
'twere so fatal to me. 

I Mrs, Ott, Yes, sir : but I do take advice 
of my doctor to dream of it as little as I 
can. 

\rDaup, You do well, Mistress Otter. 


commentator on Spenser's Pastorals^ should 
think it necessary to explain the expression in 
his time. On the line What is he for a lad 
he subjoins, strai^e manner of speaking, 
d. What manner ox lad is he V* Wnat is he 


Enter Sir John Daw, and is taken aside 
by Clerimont. 

Mrs, Ott, Will it please you to enter 
the house farther, gentlemen ? 

Daup, And your favour, lady : but we 
stay to speak with a knight, Sir John Daw, 
who is here come. We shall follow you, 
lady. 

Mrs. Ott. At your own time, sir. It is 
my cousin Sir Amorous his feast 

Daup. I know it, lady. 

Mrs, Ott. And mine together. But it 
is for his honour, and therefore I take no 
name of it, more than of the place. 

Daup. You are a bounteous kinswoman. 

Mrs, Oft. Your servant, sir. [Exit. 

Cler. [comi?ig forward with Daw.] 
Why, do not you know it, Sir John 
Daw? 

Daw. No, I am a rook if I do. 

Cler. I’ll tell you tlien ; she's married 
by this time. And wliereas you were put 
in the head, that she was gone with Sir 
Dauphine, I assure you Sir Dauphine has 
been the noblest, honestest friend to you, 
that ever gentleman of your quality could 
boast of. He has discovered the whole 
plot, and made your mib tress so acknow- 
ledging, and indeed so ashamed of her 
injury to you, that she desires you to 
forgive her, and but grace her wedding 
with your presence to-day. She is to be 
married to a very good fortune, she says, 
his uncle, old Morose ; and she willed me 
in private to tell you, that she shall be 
able to do you more favours, and with 
more security now than before. 

Daw. Did she say so, i’ faith ? 

Cler, Why, what do you think of me, 
Sir John 1 ask Sir Dauphine. 

Daw. Nay, I believe you. Good Sir 
Dauphine, did she desire me to forgive 
her? 

Daup, I assure you. Sir John, she did. 

Daw, Nay, then, I do with all my heart, 
and I'll be jovial. 

Cler, Yes, for look you, sir, this was the 
injury to you. La-Foole intended this 
feast to honour her bridal day, and maxie 
you the property to invite the college 
ladies, and promise to bring her ; and 
then at the time she would have appeared, 

for a creature, occurs in Every Man out 0 / hie 
Humour. 

^ An excellent barber <2/* prayers.'^ i.e., one 
who cuts them short, &c. Rabelais calls Friar 
John an excellent estroPier des H cures; and 

the author perhaps had tnis expression iu view. 
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as his friend, to have given you the dor.* 
Whereas now, Sir Dauphine has brought 
her to a feeling of it, with this kind of 
satisfaction, that you shall bring all the 
ladies to the place where she is, and be 
very jovial ; and there she will have a 
dinner, which shall be in your name ; and 
so disappoint La-Foole, to make you good 
again, and, as it were, a saver in the 
main. 

Daw, As I am a knight, I honour her ; 
and forgive her lieartily. 

Cler. About it then presently. Truewit 
is gone before to confront the coaches, and 
to acc^uaint you with so much, if he meet 
you. Join with him, and ’tis well, — 

Enter Sir Amorous La-Foole. 

See ; here comes your antagonist ; but 
take you no notice, but be very jovial. 

La-F, Are the ladies come. Sir John 
Daw, and your mistress ? S^Exit Daw.] 
Sir Dauphine I you are exceeding welcome, 
and honest Master Cleriinont. Where’s 
my cousin? did you see no collegiates, 
gentlemen? 

Daup. Collegiates ! do you not hear, 
Sir Amorous, how you are abused ? 

La-F. How, sir ! 

Cler, Will you speak so kindly to Sir 
John Daw, that has done you such an 
affront ? 

La-F, Wherein, gentlemen ? let me be a 
suitor to you to know, 1 beseech you. 

Cler, Why, sir, his mistress is married 
to-day to Sir Dauphine's uncle, your 
cousin’s neighbour, and he has diverted all 
the ladies, and all your company thither, 
to frustrate your provision, and stick a 
disgrace upon you. He was here now to 
have enticed us away from you too : but 
we told him his own, I think. 

La-F. Has Sir John Daw wronged me 
so inhumanly ? 

Daup, He has done it, Sir Amorous, 
most maliciously and treacherously : but if 

1 To have ^ven you the dor.] Sec p. 184 h. 

* One noise 0/ fiddlers or other, ] This term, 
which occurs perpetually in our old dramatists, 
means a company or concert. In Jonson's days 
they sedulously attended taverns^ ordinaries, &c., 
and seem to have been vey unportunate for 
admission to the ^ests. They usually con- 
sisted of thr$e, ^d took their name from the 
leader of their little band. Thus we hear of 

Mr. Sn^k’s noise p" ** Mr. Creak's and, 

m Cartwright, of ** Mr. Spindle's noise.** These 


you’ll be ruled by us, you shall quit him, 
i' faith, 

La-F. Good gentlemen, I’ll make one, 
believe it. How, I pray ? 

Daup, Marry, sir, get me your phe;isants, 
and your god wits, and your best meat, 
and dish it in silver dishes of your cousin’s 
presently ; and say nothing, but clap me 
a clean towel about you, like a sewer ; and, 
bareheaded, march afore it wiih a good 
confidence (’tis but over the way, hard 
by,) and we’ll second you, ^^bcie you shall 
set it on the board, and bid them welcome 
to 't, which shall show ’tis \ours, and dis- 
grace his pieparation utterly : and for your 
cousin, whereas she should be troubled 
here at home with care of making and 
giving welcome, she shall transfer all that 
labour thither, and be a principal guest 
herself; sit ranked with the college lionours, 
and be honoured, and have her health 
drunk as often, as bare, and as loud as the 
best of them. 

La-F. I'll go tell her presently. It shall 
be done, that's resolved. \^Exit. 

Cler. I thought he would not hear it 
out but ’twould take him. 

Daup, Well, there be guests and meat 
now ; how shall we do for music ? 

Cler. The smell of tlie venison, going 
through the street, will invite one noise of 
fiddlers or other. ^ 

Daup, I would it would call the trum- 
peters thither 1 

Cler, Faith, there is hope ; they have 
intelligence of all feasts. There’s good 
correspondence betwixt them and the 
London cooks : 'tis twenty to one but we 
have them. 

Daup, 'Twill be a most solemn day for my 
uncle, and an excellent fit of mirth for us. 

Cler, Ay, if we can hold up the emula- 
tion betwixt Foole and Daw, and never 
bring them to expostulate. 

Daup, Tut, flatter them both, as True- 
wit says, and you may take their under- 
standings in a purse-net.3 They’ll believe 


names are probably the invention of Shakspeare, 
and the rest ; but they prove the existence of the 
custom. When this term went out of use I cannot 
tell ; but it was familiar in Dryden's time, wl^ 
has it in his PPlld Gallant, and elsewhere : 
hear him coming, and a whole noise of fiddlers 
at his Maiden Queen, 

^ In a purse-net] A net, Johnson says^ of 
which the motith is drawn toother by a string. 
It is mentioned by Decker; These two conies 
will we ferret into our purse-net''— 

Whore. 
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themselves to be just such men as we make 
them, neither more nor less. They have 
nothing, not the use of their senses, but 
by tradition. 

Re-enter La-Foole, like a sewer. 

Cler. See 1 Sir Amorous has his towel 
on already. Have you persuaded your 
cousin ? 

La-R Yes, 'tis very feasible : she’ll do 
anything, she says, rather than the La- 
Fooles shall be disgraced. 

Daup. She is a noble kinswoman. It 
will be such a pestling device,^ Sir 
Amorous ; it will pound all your enemy's 
practices to powder, and blow him up with 
his own mine, his own train. 

La-F, Nay, we’ll give fire, I warrant 
you. 

Cler. But you must carry it privately, 
without any noise, and take no notice by 
any means 

Re-enter Captain Otter. 

Ott. Gentlemen, my princess says you 
shall have all her silver dishes, fesiinate : 
I and she’s gone to alter her tire a little, and 
I go with you 

C/er. And yourself too. Captain Otter ? 

Daup, By any means, sir. 

Ott. Yes, sir, I do mean it : but I 
would entreat my cousin Sir Amorous, and 
you, gentlemen, to be suitors to my prin- 
j cess, that I may carry my bull and my 
I bear, as well as my horse. 

1 Cler. That you shall do. Captain Otter. 

! La-F. My cousin will never consent, 

I gentlemen. 

Daup. She must consent, Sir Amorous, 
to reason. 

La-F. Why, she says they are no de- 
corum among ladies. 

Ott. But they are decora, and that’s 
better, sir. 

Cler. Ay, she must hear argument. 
Did not Pasiphae, who was a queen, love 


* It •will he such a pestling device, &c.] Whal- 
ley has a portentons note here. Pestling is a 
krolloquial corruption of pestilence, or pestilent, 
used oy our old writers for a sign of the superla- 
tive degree.** It is certain, as he says, that 
pestilent is frequently used as an augmenta- 
tive : but if he had only read to the end of 
the linc^ before he undertook to comment on 

the beginning of it, he would have seen that 
jpestiing meant simply pounding with a pestle. 


a bull ? and was not Calisto, the mother 
of Areas, turned into a bear, and made a 
star. Mistress Ursula, in the heavens? 

Ott, O lord ! that I could have said as 
much ! I will have these stories painted in 
the Bear-garden, ex Ovidii metamorphosi, 

Daup, Where is your princess, Captain ? 
pray be our leader. 

Ott. That I shall, sir. 

Cler. Make haste, good Sir Amorous. 

{Exeunt, 

SCENE 11 . — A Room in Morose’s 
House. 

Enter Morose, Epicoene, Parson, and 
Cutbeard . 

Mor. Sir, there's an angel for yourself, 
and a brace of angels for your cold. Mus<' 
not at this manage of my bounty. It is fit 
we should thank fortune, double to nature, 
for any benefit she confers upon us ; be- 
sides, it is your imperfection, but my 
solace. 

Par. [speaks as having a cold.] I thank 
your worship ; so it is mine now. 

A/or. What says he, Cutbeard ? 

Cut. He says pr(€:>(o, sir, whensoever 
your worship needs him, he can be ready 
with the like, hie got this cold with sitting 
up late, and singing catches with cloth- 
workers. ^ 

A lor. No more. I thank him. 

Par. God keep your worship, and give 
you much joy with your fair spouse ! — uh ! 
uh ! uh ! 

Mor. O, O ! stay, Cutbeard ! let him 
give me five shillings of my money back. 
As it is bounty to reward benefits, so it is 
equity to mulct injuries. I will have it. 
What says he ? 

Cler. He cannot change it, sir. 

Alor. It must be changed. 

Cut. Cough again. [Aside to Parson. 

Afor. What says he ? 

Cut. He will cough out the rest, sir. 

Par. Uh, uh, uh 1 


This over haste is a sore evil with the commen- 
tators. 

* He got this cold with sitting up late, and 
sittging catches with cloth-workers.j The Pro- 
testants, who came from Flanders, and brought 
with them the woollen manufactory, were much 
given to singing at their work. To this Falstaff 
alludes. ** I would I were a weaver; I could 
sing all manner of songs.*' These are the peo- 
ple whom our author here calls cloth-workers.— 
WHAL. 
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Mor, Away, away with him ! stop his 

mouth ! away ! I forgive it. 

\Exit Cut, thrusting out the Par. 

Epi. Fie, Master Morose, that you will 
use this violence to a man of the church. 

Mor, How! 

Epi, It does not become your gravity or 
breeding, as you pretend, in court, to have 
offered this outrage on a waterman, or any 
more boisterous creature, much less on a 
man of his civil coat. 

Mor. You can speak then 1 

Epi, Yes, sir. 

Mor, Speak out, I mean. 

Epi, Ay, sir. Why, did you think you 
had married a statue, or a motion only? 
one of the French puppets, with the eyes 
turned with a wire ? or some innocent out 
of the hospital, * that would stand with her 
hands thus, and a plaise mouth, and look 
upon you ? 

Mor, O immodesty! a manifest woman ! 
What, Cutbeard ! 

Epu Nay, never quarrel with Cutbeard, 
sir ; it is too late now. I confess it doth 
bate somewhat of the modesty I had, when 
1 writ simply maid: but I hope I shall 
make it a stock still competent to the estate 
and dignity of your wife. 

Mor, She can talk 1 

Epi, Yes, indeed, sir. 

Enter Mute. 

Mor, What, sirrah ! None of my knaves 
there? where is this impostor Cutbeard ? 

[Mute makes signs. 


^ Epi, Speak to him, fellow, speak to him ! 
ril nave none of this coacted, unnatural 
dumbness in my house, in a family where I 
govern. S^Exit Mute. 

Mor, She is my regent already ! I have 
m:u*ried a Penthesilea, a Semiramis ; sold 
my liberty to a distaff. 

Enter Tniewit. 

True, Where's Master Morose? 

Mor, Is he come again 1 Lord have 
mercy upon me I 

True, I wish you all joy. Mistress 
Epicoene, with your grave and honourable 
match. 

Epi, I return you the thanks. Master 
Truewit, so friendly a wish deserves, 

Mor, She has acquaintance too ! 

True, God save you, sir, and give you 
all contentment in your fair choice, here ! 
Before, I was the bird of night to you, the 
owl ; but now I am the messenger of peace, 
a dove, and bring you the glad wishes of 
many friends to the celebration of this good 
hour. 

Mor, What hour, sir ? 

True, Your marriage hour, sir. I com- 
mend your resolution, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the dangers I laid afore you, in the 
voice of a night-crow, would yet go on, and 
be yourself. It shews you are a man con- 
stant to your own ends, and upright to 
your purposes, that would not be put off 
with left-handed cries,* 

Mor, How should you arrive at the 
knowledge of so much ? 


^ Or some innocent of the hospital,] i.e., 
some natural fool. In the margin of Whalley’s 
copy I find this extract from the register of some 
ansh church, probably hib own; Thomas 
ole, an innocent, about the age of fifty years 
and upward, buried i^th Sej)tember, 1605.” 
Enough has now been said of this very common 
expression. 

* A plaise mouth,] A mouth drawn all on one 
side.— WHAL. 

So in a satire by T. Lodge, reprinted in Bcloe’s 
Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 115 ; 

This makes Amphidius welcome to good 
cheer, 

And spend his master fortie pounds a yeere, 
And keep his pleise^mouthed wife in welts and 
gardes.'" 

** Plaisc-mouthcd, I presume,"* the editor says, 
means foul-mouthed, or rather, perhaps, with 
a mouth as large as that of the plaise."" But the 
plaise has a small mouth : andplaise-mouthed is 
used by our old writers for primness, affected 
prudery, or contempt. ThuslJecker: "‘I should 
nave inade a wy mouth at the world like a 
liOtore* And Nashe, in his 


Lenten Stuff, “None woone the day but the 
Herring, whom all their clamorous suffrages 
saluted with Vive le roy, save only the piayse 
and the butte, that made wry moutkes at him, 
and for their mocking have wry mouths ever 
since."" The editor is not more fortunate in his 
expLmationof welts and gardes in the same line. 

“ Welts and gardes,"’ he says, “are gowns and 
petticoats,"" Welts, it is well known, arc broad 
hems, or facings ; gardes are bordcrings of lace, 
fur, &c. It is better to leave our old terms alone, 
than to explain them at random. 

* That would not be put off with leff-handed 
cries.] Inauspicious or unlucky cries ; alluding I 
to Virgil ; | 

“ Sape sinistra caefA preedixii ah Uice comixp* 

i 

as he had called himself the night-crow before.— 
Whal. 

This is Upton's note, with the exception of the 
conclusion, which seems incorrect. Whatever ' 
the night-crow may be, it is not the comix cd 
Virgil. Jonson literally translates the Gredk 
word wxnxopof, a species of owl, with which 
we are not acquainted, 
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True, Why, did you ever hope, sir, 
committing the secrecy of it to a barber, 
that less than the wliole town should kiiuw 
it ? you might as well have told it the con- 
duit, or the bake-house, 01 the infantry 
j that follow the court, ^ and with more 
security. Could your gravity forget so old 
and noted a remnant as, Lippis et ionsori- 
bus uotum f Well, sir, foryjve it your elf 
now, the fault, and be communicable with 
your friends. Here vill be three or four 
lashionable ladies from the college to visit 
you presently, and their train of minions 
1 and followers. 

Mor. Bar my doors I bar my doors ! 
Where are all my eaters my mouths, 
now ? 

Enter Servants. 

Bar up my doors, you varlets I 


^ The infantry that follow the court,] Mean- 
ing perhaps the idle tiain that attended the 
Progresses, and found accouiinodatiun as they 
could. One of this description is mcntii)ned by 
Webster: lousy knave, that within tins 

twenty years rode With the blackguards^ p. 125 
in the duke’s carriages, amongst spits and drip- 
ping -pans.” — White Devil, 

* Where are all my eaters ?] Eaters, as I Imve 
already observed, p. i«4 are servants. In 
Antony and Cleopatra a similar expression oc- 
curs — ‘‘by one that looks on feeders,” i.e., says 
Dr. Johnson, “by one that looks on '^ile others 
are eating.” That Dr. Johnson should give a 
wrong interpretation of the word is not extraor- 
dinary, as he totally mistakes the whole drift of 
the passage. He is followed by Steevens, who. 
in a few plain words, sets everything right ; and 
quotes tne expression in the text, to justify his 
sense of the term. Mr. Malone throws aside the 
judicious interpretation of Steevens, and brings 
I back the egregious blunder of Dr. Johnson. The 
opportunity ot insulting the memory of our poet 
was not to be lost. — “So fantastich and pedan- 
tick a writer,” he says, “as Ben Jonsou, having 
in one passage made one of his characters can 
his attendants his eaters^ appears to me a very 
slender ground for supposing feeders and ser^ 
vauts to be synonymous,” There can be no 
doubt of it ; but Mr. Malone is so imperfectly 
Acquainted with “ Ben Jonson,” that he con- 
stantly hazards his own character for accuracy, 
(to say nothing more,) whenever he attempts to 
speak of him on any specific grounds. Eaters, 
1^ its synonyms, are used in more than one 
Ifc/rr, and by more than one character^ in Jon- 
Bon, for servants. Nor does this sense of the 
word rest on his authority, as Mr. Malone sup- 
poses. 1 can produce him twenty instances of 
the same expresstona, used in the same sense. 
Sir W. Davenant was not a pedantic writer, yet 
1 U haekiTkeWiie, mu eaters in dim 

I Uie livery of urvmHU, as Mr, Malone 


Epi, He is a varlet that stirs to such 
an office. Let them stand open. I would 
see him that dares move his eyes to- 
ward it. Shall I have a barricado made 
against my friends, to be barred of any 
pleasure they can bring in to me with 
their honcairable visitation ? 

[Exeunt Sen 

Mor, O Amazonian impudence I 
True, Nay, faith, in this, sir, she speaks 
but reason ; and, methinks, is more con- * 
tinent than you. Would you go to l>ed so 1 
presently, sir, afore noon? a man of your | 
head and hair should owe more to that re- j 
verond ceremony, and not mount the mar- 
riage-bed like a town-bull, or a moiintain- 
gont ; but stay the due season ; and ascend 
it then with religion and fear. Those de- 
lights are to be steeped in the humour and 
silence of the night ; and give the day to 


well knows ; nor was Fletcher a fantastic one, 
yet we find in the Nice Valour, act iii. sc. i, 
vants he has, lusty tall feeders.” And again — 
but these are so direct to the purpose, that more 
is unnece.ssary. 

'I'he pasj,age in Antony attd Cleopatra, which 
gave rise to these remarks, is contained in the 
last scene of the third act. Antony enters un- 
expectedly, and finds Thyreus (Ccesar's messen- 
ger) kissing Cleopatra’s hand upon which, 
ofter treating Thyreus with the utmost contempt, 
and ordering him to be whipt, like a slave— he 
exclaims, 

“ Ha I 

Have I my pillow left unpressed in Rome, 
Forborne the getting of a lawful race. 

And by a gem of women, to be abused 
By one that looks on feeders !’* 

Both Dr. Johnson and Mr. Malone take the 
erson by whom Antony is abused to be 
'hyreus. A stranger idea was never conceived. 
It is Cleopatra. ask Thyreus, who, by the 
bye, is out of hearing, whether he had left his 
wife, &c., to be abused by him, would be an ab- 
surdity without a name; but to put the same 
question to Cleopatra, was perfectly just and 
natural. Have I abandoned Octavia, “a gem 
of women,” to be abused by a woman so base as 
to look on servants I — and accordingly he harps 
on nothing through several speeches but the in- 
discriminate lewdness of Cleopatra, and the low 
and servile occupation of Thyreus. 

It was not without surprise that I read Mr. Pye'i 
criticism on this nassage : “ I think Malone and 
Johnson right,” ne says ; do not see how it 
can be a reproach to look on servants.” — Comm, 
on Shak, p. a68. Surely it cannot be necessary 
to remind Mr. that to look on means to 
affect, to regard with kindness ; and if he thinks 
this no reproach to a oueen, and a declared mis- 
tress of “ the triple pillar of the world,” I can only 
say that he difiSsrs much from Shakspeare and 
Marie Antony. 
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other open pleasures,' and jollities of feast- 
ing, of music, of revels, of discourse : well 
have all, sir, that may make your Hymen 
high and happy. 

Mor, O my torment, my torment f 

True. Nay, if you endure the first half 
hour, sir, so tediously, and with this irksome- 
ness ; what comfort or hope can this fair 
gentlewoman make to herself hereafter, in 
the consideration of so many years as are 
to come 

Mor, Of my affliction. Good sir, depart, 
and let her do it alone. 

True. I have done, sir. 

Mor, That cursed barber ! 

True. Yes, faith, a cursed wretch indeed, 
sir, 

Mor, I have married his cittern, that’s 
common to all men.^ Some plague above 
the plague 

True. All Egypt's ten plagues. 

Mor. Revenge me on him I 

True. Tis very well, sir. If you laid on 
a curse or two more, 111 assure you hell 
bear them. As, that he may get the pox 
with seeking to cure it, sir ; or, that while 
he is curling another man's hair, his own 
may drop off ; or, for burning some male- 
bawd's lock, he may have his brain beat 
out with the curling-iron. 

Mor. No, let the wretch live wretched. 
May he get the itch, and his shop so lousy. 


as no man dare come at him, nor he come 
at no man ! 

True, Ay, and if he would swallow all 
his balls for pills, let not them purge him. 

Mor, Let his warming-pan be ever cold. 

True. A perpetual frost underneath it, 
sir. 

Mor. Let him never hope to see fire 
again. 

True. But in hell, sir. 

Mor. His chairs be always empty, his 
scissors rust, and his combs mould in their 
cases. 

True. Very dreadful that ! And may he 
lose the invention, sir, of carving lanterns 
in paper. 

Mor. Let there be no bawd carted that 
year, to employ a bason of his but let him 
be glad to eat his sponge for bread. 

True. And drink lotium to it, and much 
good do him. 

Mor. Or, for want of bread 

True. Eat ear-wax, sir. I'll help you. 
Or draw his own teeth, and add them to 
the lute-string. 

Mor. No, beat the old ones to powder, 
and make bread of them. 

True. Yes, make meal of the mill- 
stones. 

Mor. May all the botches and burns 
that he has cured on others break out upon 
him. 


' Give the day to open pleasures^ &c.] These 
are the precise delights which attended the nup- 
tials of poor Morose, in Libanius : rji' yap 
ovB' eKciva /uterpta, KpoTOf noXvg, ycAios <r<J>o6po9, 
opx>?cns OjO‘X0p.iav, vp.€V<uoi vow ovk txtav* k.t.X. 
P- 303- 

* / have married his cittern, thafs common 
to all men.] On this expression much has been 
written which might easily be spared. It ap- 
pe^ from innumerable passages in our old 
writers, that barbers^ shops were furnished with 
some musical instrument, (commonly a cittern,* or 
guitar,) for the amusement of such customers as 
chose to strum upon it while waiting for their 
turn to be shaved, &c. : and this point once es- 
tablished, no farther difficulty remains. It should 
be recollected that the^tience of the customers, 
if the shop was at all popular, must, in those 
tedious oays of lovelocks and bearas of the 
most fantastic cuts, have been frequently put to 
very severe trials. Some kind of amusement, 
therefore, was necessary to beguile the time, 
and as newspapers had not then descended to 
the lower classes, a more innocent or effectual 
one than an instrument, in pretty general use, 
could not readily be found. However this may 
the practice is certain. Thus Middleton ; 
** 1 gave that bather a fustian suitj, and twice re- 
his dtUmT-^Mayor <tf Quinborought 


act iil. sc. 3. And Decker, ** A barber's cittern 
for ruery serving-man to play upon** — Honest 
Whore. Again : in the nrst edition of Every 
Man in his Humour: “ I can compare him to 
nothing more happily than a barber* s virginals^f 
for evfO' *Tian may play upon him," act ui. .sc. 2. 
And finally, for enough perhaps has already 
been said on the subject, in a Defence of the Fe- 
male Sex, published at a subsequent period, the 
writer observes of a virtuoso, that ** his inventory 
can be no more compleat without two or three 
remarkable signatures, than an apothecarie's 
shop without a tortoise and a crocodile, or a 
batheTs without a battered cittern.** 

* Let there he no bawd carted, to employ a 

bason of his ;] To make the punishment of these 
and similar characters more notorious, beadles, 
and sometimes volunteers among the rabble, 
attended the progress of the cart, beating 
basofts, brass kettles, &c. To this practice there 
are numerous allusions in our old writers. Se^y 
the Neiv Inn, 

* The cittern of Jonson's days differed little 
from the guitar, as to form. It was strung with 
wire instead of catgut, like the guitar, and seems 
to have been in great vogue. 

t In the subsequent raition this is altered to 
“a drum.** 
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True, And h(; now forget the cure of 
them in himself, sir ; or, if he do remember 
it, let him have scraped all his linen into 
lint for 't, and have not a rag left him for 
to set up with. 

Mor, Let him never set up again, but 
have the gout in his hands forever I Now, 
no more, sir. 

Tfue. O, that lastAvas too high set ; you 
might go less with him, i' faith, and be re- 
venged enough : as, that he be never able 
to new-paint his pole 

Mor, Good sir, no more, I forgot my- 
self. ^ 

True, Or, want credit to take up with a 
combmaker 

Mor, No more, sir. 

True, Or, having broken his glass in a 
former despair, fall now into a much 
greater, of ever getting another 

Mor, I beseech you, no more. 

True, Or, that he never be trusted with 
trimming of any but chirnuey-s weepers 

Mor, Sir 

True, Or, may he cut a collier’s throat 
with his razor, by chance-medley, and yet 
be hanged for ’t. 

Mor, I will forgive him rather than hear 
any more. I beseech you, sir. 

Enter Daw, introducing I.ady Haughty, 
Centaure, Mavis, and Trusty. 

Daw, This way, madam. 

Mor, O, the sea breaks in upon me ! 
another flood I an inundation ! 1 shall be 
overwhelmed with noise. It beats already 
at my shores. I feel an earthquake in my- 
self for 't. 

Daw, 'Give you joy, mistress. 

Mor, Has she servants too 

Daw, I have brought some ladies here 
to see and know you. My Lady Haughty 
[as he presents them severally, Epi. kisses 
them,^ — this my Lady Centaure — Mistress 
Dot Mavis — Misti ess Trusty, my Lady 
Haughty’s woman. Where’s your husband ? 
let’s see him : can he endure no noise? let 
me come to him. 


1 GocdTir, no more, I forgot myself ,'\ **This 
(as Upton obscivts) isa veiy fine instance of tke 
suspense of character. Morose, through the im- 
etuous desii e of revenge, for a while acts out of 
is real character,'’ — ’Whal. 

Notwithstanding; this note is quoted by Whal* 
ley with approbation, it does not altogether 
satisfy me. ** Suspense of character” is very 
fine, and has probably some meaning or other, 
though I am uimble to discover it. I can sec, 
however, that both Upton and Whallcy bav# 
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Mor, What nomenclator is this I 

True, Sir John Daw, sir, your wife’s 
servant, this. 

Mor, A Daw, and her servant ! O, 'tis 
decreed, 'tis decreed of me, an she have 
such servants. [Going, 

True, Nay, sir, you must kiss the ladies; 
you must not go away now ; they come 
toward you to seek you out. 

Hau. r faith, Master Morose, would 
you steal a marriage thus, in the midst of 
so many friends, and not acquaint us? 
Well, ril kiss you, notwithstanding the 
justice of my quarrel : you shall give me 
leave, mistress, to use a becoming familia- 
rity with your husband. 

Epi, Your ladyship does me an honour 
in it, to let me know he is so worthy your 
favour : as you have done both him and 
me grace to visit so unprepared a pair to 
entertain you. 

Mor, Compliment ! compliment I 

Epi, But 1 must lay the burden of that 
upon my servant here. 

Hau, It shall not need, Mistress Morose; 
we will all bear rather than one shall be 
opprest. 

Mor, I know it : and you will teach her 



Cen, Nay, she has found her tongue 
since she was married, Master Truewit says. 

Hau, O, Master Truewit 1 ’save you. 
What kind of creature is your bride here ? 
she speaks, methinks ! 

True, Yes, madam, believe it, she is a 
gentlewoman of very absolute behaviour, 
and of a good race. 

Hau, And Jack Daw told us she could 
not speak I 

True, So it was carried in plot, madam, 
to put her upon this old fellow, by Sir 
Dauphine, his nephew, and one or two 
more of us : but she is a woman of an ex- 
cellent assurance, and an extraordinary 
happy wit and tongue. You shall see her 
make rare sport with Daw ere night. 


mistaken the character of Morose : they suppose 
it to be a dislike of noise ; whereas this is an ac- 
cidental quality altogether dependent upon the 
master-passion, or ** humour,” a most inveterate 
and odious self-love. This will explain his con- 
duct in many places where it has been taxed 
with inconsistency, and vindicate the deep dis- 
cernment of the po^. 

see p. 38 4. 
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Hau. And he brought us to laugh at 
her I 

Frue. That falls out often, madam, that 
he that thinks himself the master-wit, is 
the master-fool. I assure your ladyship, 
ye cannot laugh at her. 

No, we'll have her to the college. 
An she have wit, she shall be one of us, 
shall she not, Centaure ? we'll make her a 
collegiate. 

Cen, Yes, faith, madam, and Mavis and 
she will set up a side. ^ 

Trut, Believe it, madam, and Mistress 
Mavis she will sustain her part. 

Mav. ril tell you that, when I have 
talked with her, and tried her. 

Hau. Use her very civilly, Mavis, 

Mav, So I will, madam. 

[ Whispers her, 

Mor, Blessed minute 1 that they would 
whisper thus ever 1 {Aside, 

True, In the mean time, madam, would 
but your ladyship help to vex him a little : 
you know his disease, talk to him about the 
wedding ceremonies, or call for your gloves, 

Hau, Let me alone. Centaure, help 
me. Master bridegroom, where are you ? 

Mor. O, it was too miraculously good 
to last I [Aside: 

Hau, We see no ensigns of a wedding 
[ here ; no character of a bride-ale : wliere 
be our scarves and our gloves? I pray 
you, give them us. Let us know your 
bride’s colours, and yours at least. 

Cert. Alas, madam, he has provided 
none. 

Mor, Had I known your ladyship's 
painter, I would. 

Hau. He has given it you, Centaure, i' 
faith. But do you hear. Master Morose? 
a jest will not absolve you in this manner. 
You that have sucked tne milk of the court, 
and from thence have been brought up to 
the very strong meats and wine of it ; been 
a courtier from the biggen to the night- 
cap,*^ as we may say, and you to offend in 
such a high point of ceremony as this, and 
let your nuptials want all marks of solem- 
nity I How much plate have you lost to- 
day (if you had but regarded your profit), 
what gifts, what friends, through your 
mere rusticity 1 


On. faitk^ madam, and Mavis and 
she wHl set up a side.] Alluding to parties at 
cards* To set up a side was to become partners 
in ihe game. Sbe Massinger, yoI. i. p. 150, 
where several examples of this familiar expres- 
won wUi be found. 
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Mor, Madam 

Hau, Pardon me, sir, I must insinuate 
your errors to you ; no gloves ? no garters? 
no scarves? no epithalamium ? no masque? 

Daw, Yes, madam, I'll make an epitha- 
lamium, I promise my mistress ; I have 
begun it already : will your ladyship hear 
it? 

Hau, Ay, good Jack Daw. 

Mor, Will it please your ladyship com- 
mand a chamber, and be private with 
your friend? you shall have your choice 
of rooms to retire to after; my whole 
house is yours. I know it hath been your 
ladyship's errand into the city at other 
times, however now you have been un- 
happily diverted upon me ; but I shall be 
loth to break any honourable custom of 
your ladyship's. And therefore, good 
madam 

Epi, Come, you are a rude bridegroom, 
to entertain ladies of honour in this 
fashion. 

Cen. He is a rude groom indeed. 

True, By tliat light you deserve to be 
grafted, and have your horns reach from 
one side of the island to the other. Do 
not mistake me, sir; I but speak this to 
give the ladies some heart again, not for 
any malice to you. 

Mor, Is this your bravo, ladies ? 

True. As God [shall] help me, if you 
utter such another word, I'll take mistress 
bride in, and begin to you in a very sad 
cup ; do you see ? Go to, know your 
friends, and such as love you. 

Enter Clerimont, followed by a number of 
. musicians, 

Cler, By your leave, ladies. Do you 
want any music? I have brought you 
variety of noises. 3 Play, sirs, all of you. 

[Aside to the musicians, who strike 
up all together, 

Mor, O, a plot, a plot, a plot, a plot 
upon me ! this day I shall be their anvil to 
work on, they will grate me asunder. 'Tis 
worse than the noise of a saw. 

Cler, No, they are hair, rosin, and guts : 
I can give you the receipt. 

True, Peace, boys I 

Cler, Play I I say. 


• From the biggen to tfu night-cap, as we 
I may say,] i.e., from infancy to age. See p. 394. 

I • / harte brought you tmriety of noises.] i.e. 
several little bands of musicians. See at^ve, 
p. 426. 
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True. Peace, rascals ! You see who's 
your friend now, sir : take courage, put on 
a martyr's resolution. Mock down all 
their attemptings with patience : 'tis but a 
day, and I would suffer heroically. Should 
an ass exceed me in fortitude? no. You 
betray your infirmity with your hanging 
dull ears, and make them insult : bear up 
bravely, and constantly. [La Foole passes 
over the stage as a sewer, followed by ser- 
vants carrying dishes, and Mistress Otter.] 
I^ok you here, sir, what honour is done 
you unexpected, by your nephew ; a wed- 
ding-dinner come, and a knight-sewer be- 
fore it, for the more reputation : and fine 
Mistress Otter, your neighbour, in the rump 
or tail of it. 

Mor. Is that Gorgon, that Medusa come ! 
hide me, hide me. 

True. I warrant you, sir, she will not 
transform you. Look upon her with a 
good courage. Pray you entertain her, 
and conduct your guests in. No I — Mis- 
tress bride, will you entreat in the 
ladies ? your bridegroom is so shamefaced 
here. 

Epi. Will it please your ladyship, 
^adam ? 

Hau. With the benefit of your company, 
mistress. 

Epi. Servant, pray you perform your 
duties. 

Daw. And glad to be commanded, 
mistress. 

Cen. How like you her wit. Mavis? 

Mav. Very prettily, absolutely well. 

Mrs. Ott. 'Tis my place. 

Mav. You shall pardon me, Mistress 
Otter. 

Mrs. Ott. Why, I am a collegiate. 

Mav. But not in ordinary. 

Mrs. Ott. But I am, 

Mav. We’ll dispute that within. 

J Exeunt Ladies, 
lasted a little 

longer. 

True. And that they had sent for the 
heralds. 


Enter Captain Otter. 

— Captain Otter ! what news ? 

Ott. I have brought my bull, bear, and 
horse, in private, and yonder are the 
trumpeters without, and the drum, gentle- 
men. [The drum and trumpets sound 
within. 

Mor. O, O, O I 

Ott. And we will have a rouse in each 
of them,^ anon, for bold Britons, i' faith. 

[They sound again. 
Mor. O, O, O 1 [Exit hastily. 

Omnes. Follow, follow, follow I 

[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I . — A Room in Morose’s House. 

Enter Truewit and Clerimont. 

True. Was there ever poor bridegroom 
so tormented ? or man, indeed ? 

Cler. 1 have not read of the like in the 
chronicles of the land. 

True. Sure, he cannot but go to a place 
of rest, after all this purgatory. 

Cler. He may presume it, I think. 

True. The spitting, the coughing, the 
laughter, the neezing, the farting, dancing, 
noise of the music, and her masculine and 
loud commanding, and urging the whole 
family, makes him think he has married a 
fury.^ 

Cler. And she carries it up bravely. 

True. Ay, she takes any occasion to 
speak : that’s the height on't. 

Cler. And how soberly Dauphine labours 
to satisfy him, that it was none of his plot I 

True. And has almost brought him to' 
the faith, in the article. Here he comes. 

Enter Sir Dauphine. 

Where is he now ? what’s become of him, 
Dauphine? 

Daup. O, hold me up a little, I shall go 
I away in the jest else.^ He has got on his 


^ And we will have a rouse in each of them,\ 
A rome, it may be just necessary to observe, 
full glass, a bumper, and was usually drank 
some toast. See more of this in Massinger, 
vol. i. 237. Whallcy justly observes that this 
scene is conducted with consummate art and 
jud^ent : the gradual accumulation and swell 
of the several noises, from the speaking of Epi- 
coene to the grand l^ale, or chorus of boisterous 
•houts, drumsi and trumpetSi which drives 


Morose off the stage, is highly comic, and in 
action must be singularly amusi^. 

2 He has married a fury.'] This, with what 
precedes it, is from Libanius : airavra iravraxo- 
Oev, hviKa riyovfiriv ro.vrr\v rrjy ep(,vuvv, k. t. \. 
Seep. 303. 

* Daup. O, held me up a little, / shall go 
away in the jest else.] I shall faint, or fall 
down with laughing. — W hal. 

Is it not rather, I shall expire in my fit, i.e., 
die with laughing? 


VOUL 
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whole nest of nightcaps, and locked him- her carve the less, and act in gloves. If a 
self up in the top of the house, as high as sour breath, let her never discourse fasting, 
ever he can climb from the noise. I peeped and always talk at her distance. If she 
in at a cranny, and saw him sitting over a have black and rugged teeth, let her offer 
cross-beam of the roof, like him on the the less at laughter, especially if she laugh 
saddler s horse in Fleet-street, upright : and wide and open. 

he will sleep there. Clcr. O, you shall have some women,^ 

Cler, But where are your collegiates ? when they laugh, you would think they 

Daup» Withdrawn with the bride in brayed, it is so rude and 

private. True. Ay, and others, that will stalk in 

True. O, they are instructing her in the their gait like an estrich, and take huge 
college-grammar. If she have grace with strides.^ I cannot endure such a sight. I 
them, she knows all their secrets instantly, love measure in the feet, and number in 
Cler. Methinks the Lady Haughty looks the voice : they are gentlenesses that often- 
well to-day, for all my dispraise of her in times draw no less than the face, 
the morning. I think I shall come about Daup. How earnest thou to study these 
to thee again, Truewit. creatures so exactly ? I would thou wouldst 

True. Believe it, I told you right, make me a proficient. 

Women ought to repair the losses time and True. Yes, but you must leave to live in 
years have made in their features, with your chamber, then, a month together upon 
dressings.^ And an intelligent woman, if Amadis de Gaul, or Don Quixote, as you 
she know by herself the least defect, will are wont ; and come abroad where the 
be most curious to hide it : and it becomes matter is frequent, to court, to tiltings, 
her. If she be short, ^ let her sit much, public shows and feasts, to plays, and 
lest, when she stands, she be thought to church sometimes : thither they come to 
sit. If she have an ill foot, let her wear shew their new tires too, to see, and to be 
her gown the longer, and her shoe the seen.^ In these places a man shall find 
thinner. If a fat hand and scald nails, let whom to love, whom to play with, whom 

* True. Bilieoe it. I told you right. Women 
ought to repair the losses time ami years have 
ffiade in their features, with dressings,^ True- 
wit, as Upton observes, herje resumes the subject 
of ladies* dressings, &c. into which he had entered 
on his first meeting with Clerimont (p.^oja), and 
which he continues to illustrate from Ovid. He 
certainly could not easily have had recourse to 
better authority ; but the reader perhaps will be 
inclined to think that he has availed himself of 
It too freelv. All that can be said is, that in 

i onson's days the original was less familiarly 
nown than at jpresent ; that it is copied with 
elegance and ^irit, and adapted to the language 
and manners of the age with no inconsiderable 
degree of ingenuity. Upton (for Whalley. who 
merely copies him, is out of the question) had 
produced a few of the passages imitated, to 
which I have added such as readily occurred to 
me. More might unquestionably be found ; but 
the subject is not of sufficient importance to 
Justify a laborious research. 

• Xftko be short, 6v.] 

^ Mam tamen mendo facies caret; occult 
mendas, 

Quamque fotes, vitium corporis ahde iui. 

Sfbrevis es, sedeas, ne stans videare sedere, 

Inque tuojaceas quantulacunque toro—^ 

Pet malus in nivea semper celeiur aluta 
Arida nec vinclis crura resolve suis . — 

PMguo signet festu quodcunque loquetur. 

Cod dtjgtH ptngues, et scaber unguis eruni. 

Ctd gramis oris odof\ nnnquam j^*una lo- 


Et semper ^f>atio distet ah ore viri. 

Si niger, aut ingens, aut non erit ordine 
natus 

Dens tibi, ridendo maxima damna feres** 
Art. Amand. lib. iii. 260. 

* O, you shall have some women, 

Ilia sonat raucam. quiddam inamabile 
stride t, 

Ut rudit ad scahram turpis asella molam.'* 

Ibid. 

* Ay, and others that will take huge strides, 

** Est et in incessu pars non temnenda decorisi 
Allicit ignotos ille fugatque viros, 

Hac movet arte latus, tnnicisque Jluentibus 
auras 

Excipit ; extensos fertque refertque pedes, 
< 5 ^»ir.-~Ibid. V. 300. 

* Thither they come to shew their new tires, 
to see and be seen, ^c.] 

** Sic ruit ad celebres cultissima fxmina ludos, 
Copia Judicium scepe morata meum : 4 

Spectatum veniunt, veniunt specientur uf 
ip see; 

I lie locus casti damna pudoris hahet.^ 

Sed tu prcecipue curvis venare theatris ; 

Here loca sunt vote fertiliora iuo. 

Illic invenies quod antes, quod ludere possis, 
Quodque semel tangos^ quodque teneri 
w/w."— Lib. i. go. 
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to touch once, whom to hold ever. The 
variety arrests his judgment. A wench to 
please a man comes not down dropping 
from the ceiling, as he lies on his back 
droning a tobacco-pipe.' He must go 
where she is. 

Daup, Yes, and be never the nearer. 

True, Out, heretic I That diffidence 
makes thee worthy it should be so. 

Cler, He says true to you, Dauphine. 

Daup, Why ? 

True, A man should not doubt to over- 
come any woman. Thipk he can van- 
quish them, and he shall : for though tliey 
deny, their desire is to be tempted. Pene- 
lope herself cannot hold out long. Ostend, 
you saw, was taken at last.^ You must 
pers^ver, and hold to your purpose. They 
would solicit us, but that tliey are afraid. 
Ho'wsoever, they wish in their hearts we 
should solicit them. Praise them, flatter 


them, you shall never want eloquence or 
trust : even the chastest delight to feel 
themselves that way rubbed. With praises 
you must mix kisses too : if they take them 
they'll take more — though they strive, they 
would be overcome. 

Cler, O, but a man must beware of force. 

True, It is to them an acceptable vio- 
lence, ^ and has oft-times the place of the 
greatest courtesy. She that might have 
been forced, and you let her go free with- 
out touching, though then she seem to 
thank you, will ever hate you after; and 
glad in the face, is assuredly sad at the 
heart. 

Cier, But all women are not to be taken 
all ways.^ 

True, Tis true ; no more than all birds, 
or all fishes. If you appear learned to an 
ignorant wench, or jocund to a sad, or 
witty to a foolish, why, she presently begins 


' A wench to please a man comes not down 
dropping from ike ceiling, as he lies on his 
back droning a tobacco-pipc.j When I first 
observed this passage quoted by Upton, 1 turned 
to it with some curiosity, in the hope of dis- 
covering the meaning ol droning a tobacco-t>it>e, 
an expression which had puzzled me in a former 
play, p. 114^, and was not a little confounded at 
meeting with the following note, which may 
perhaps amuse the reader : ‘‘A wench, tn 4 ella : 
so the word was used formerly.” Shakspeare is 
then quoted for the fact — and the critic proceeds : 
‘*The etymology of the word seems to me to 
come from juvenca, juvcncula, ter apheeresin ; 

uncle cw avunculus, belly umbilicus, pars 
pro toto** 1 (p. 81). There was not a person in 
the kingdom who wanted any information con- 
cerning the meaning ol zoench; (which, by the 
way, IS not given, after all) ; whereas many 
pernaps would nave thanked him for an explana- 
tion of ** droning a tobacco-pipc.'* Whether this 
alludes to inhaling the smoke with a monotonous 
sound, imitative of the sleepy hum of a drone ; 
or simply to using the pipe with the characteristic 
indolence of this insect, or to both, as I have 
never met with the expression in any other 
writer, I cannot tell ; but think the last not 
improbable. As to Upton’s ridiculous derivation 
of wench, it is kept in excellent countenance by 
Home Tooke, who brings it fiom the Saxon 
pincian, taW«^ : i.e., *^one who maybe had 
Dy a nod onr wink /” To conclude a note already 
too long, wench (wensck) was used by the Saxons, 
^LS it is by their descendants at this day, for a 
^youne woman (generally for a domestic, or one 
of inferior degree), and the context, as in all 
similar cases, determines whether it means any- 
thing more. The idea is from Ovid ; 

Eli^ aU dicaSf Tu tnihi sola places : 

Hoc tioi non tenues veniet delapsa per auras ; 

Quarenda est oculis aptapuella iuisT 

Ib. V, 678. 


[Jonson was evidently thinking of the drone 
of a bagpipe— its largest tube.-— F. C.] 

^ Penelope herself cannot hold out long. Os- 
tend, you saw, was taken at last.^ 

*^Penelopen ipsavt,persta inodo, tevporc viiu'es, 
Capta vides sero Pergama, capta tainen, 
hrx. — Ibid. V. 477. 

** Oslend, Upton says, was taken in 1604, by the 
Marquis Spniola, after a siege of three years, 
and the slaughter of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men on both sides.” 

* It is to them an acceptable violence, ] 

“ Vim licet ape lies, grata est vis ipsa puellis. 
Quod juvat, invitee scepe dedisse volunt, 
Qmecunque est subita V eneris violata rapina, 
Gaudet, et iwprobitas muneris insiar habet. 
At auce cum cogi posset, non tacta recess it, 

Ut simulet vultu gaudia, tristis erit.** 

Ibid. V. 678. 

* But all women are not to he taken all 
ways. ] 

Finiturus eram — sed sunt diversa puellis 
Pectora ; mille animos excipe mille viodis. ” 

What follows is from the same source : 

Hi jaculo Pisces, illi capiuntur ab hamis; 

Hos cava contento retia futie trahunt: 

Nec tibi conveniat cunctos modus unus ad 
annos ; 

Longius insidias cauta vidchit anus. 

Si doctus vldeare rudi, petulanstic pudenti ; 

Dijffidet fniseree protinus ilia sibt : 
hide fit, ut, qua: se timuit committere honesio, 
Vilis in ample xu^ infer ioris eat I' 

Ibid. i. 770. 

The remainder is copied with somewhat more 
freedom ; but the reader perhaps is already mure 
than sausfied. 
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I 


to mistrust herself. You must approach 
them in their own height, their own line ; 
for the contrary makes many that fear to 
commit themselves to noble and worthy 
fellows, run into the embraces of a rascal. 
If she love wit, give verses, though you 
borrow them of a friend, or buy them, to 
have good. If valour, talk of your sword, 
and be frequent in the mention of quarrels, 
though you be staunch in fighting.* If 
activity, be seen on your barbary often, or 
leaping over stools, for the credit of your 
back. If she love good clothes or dressing, 
have your learned council about you every 
morning, your French tailor, barber, linener, 
&c. Let your powder, your glass, and 
your comb be your dearest acquaintance. 
Take more care for the ornament of your 
head, than the safety; and wish the com- 
racnwealth rather troubled, than a hair 
about you. That will take her. Then, if 
she be covetous and craving, do you pro- 
mise anything, and perform sparingly ; so 
shall you keep her in appetite still. Seem 
as you would give, but be like a barren 
field that yields little ; or unlucky dice to 
foolish and hoping gamesters. Let your 
gifts be slight and dainty, rather than pre- 
cious. Let cunning be above cost. Give 
cherries at time of year, or apricots ; and 
say, they were sent you out of the country, 
though you bought them in Cheapsidc. 
Admire her tires ; like her in all fashions ; 
compare her in every habit to some deity ; 
invent excellent dreams to flatter her, and 
riddles ; or, if she be a great one, perform 
always the second parts to her : like what 
she likes, praise whom she praises, and fail 
not to make the household and servants 
yours, yea, the whole family, and salute 


them by their names (’tis but light cost, if 
you can purchase them so), and make hei 
physician your pensioner, and her chief 
woman. Nor will it be out of your gain 
to make love to her too, so she follow, not 
usher her lady’s pleasure. All blabbing is 
taken away, when she comes to be a part 
of the crime. 

Daup. On what courtly lap hast thou 
late slept, to come forth so sudden and ab- 
solute a courtling ? 

True. Good faith, I should rather ques- 
tion you, that are so hearkening after these 
mysteries. I begin to suspect your dili- 
gence, Dauphine. Speak, art thou in love 
in earnest ? 

Daup. Yes, by my troth, am I ; 'twere 
ill dissembling before thee. 

True. With which of them, I prithee ? 

Daup. With all the collegiates. 

Clcr. Out on thee ! We’ll keep you at 
home, believe it, in the stable, an you be 
such a stallion. 

True. No; I like him well. Men should 
love wisely, and all women ; some one for 
the face, and let her please the eye ; an- 
other for the skin, and let her please the 
touch ; a third for the voice, and let her 
please the ear ; and where the objects mix, 
let the senses so too. Thou wouldst think 
it strange if I should make them all in love 
with thee afore night I 

Daup. I would say, thou hadst the best 
philtre in the world, and couldst do more 
than Madam Medea, or Doctor Fore- 
man.*^ 

True. If I do not, let me play the 
mountebank for my meat while I live, and 
the bawd for my drink. 

Daup. So be it I say. 


* Be frequent in the mention of quarrels, 
though you be staunch in fghtiug.^ The sense 
seems to be : — Though you should really be a 
brave man, and therefore not naturally inclined 
to boast of your valour; yet, to please your 
mistress, you may often make it the subject of 
your discourse. 

* Doctor Foreman.] This was a poor stupid 
wretch who pretended to deal with spirits for 
the recovery of lost spoons, &c. Stupid as he 
was, however, he found employment in his pro- 
fession, and had credit enough to be implicated 
in the infamous business of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. Luckily he died before the transaction 
became public, and thus escaped the halter. 

**He lived in Lambeth** (says Lilly, almost as 
great a knave as himself) “ with a very good 
report of the neighbourhood, especially of the 
poor, unto whom he was charitable. He was a 
person that in horary questions, especially thefts. 


was very judicious and fortunate, so also in sick- 
nesses^ which indeed was his masterpiece. In 
resolving questions about marriage he had good 
success; in other questions very moderate.** — 
Lilly’s Hist. p. 17. ^ One of his books, written 
by the devil, fell into the historian’s hands. 
Such things were then too common to excite 
any astonishment : and therefore Lilly contents 
himself with copying the doctor’s memorandum, 
“This I made the devil write with his own 
hand” (should it not be claw?) “in Lambeth 
Fields, 1596, in June or July, as I now remem- S 
ber.” This “ worthy person ” foretold his own 
death : and continued in good health so near the 
appointed period, that his wife became very 
uneasy, and “twitted him in the teeth.” He 
saved nis time, however, and died with more 
honesty than he had lived, according to his 
promise : “ a most sad storm of wind imme- 
diately following.” — Ibid. p. 23, 1 
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Enter Otter, with his three cups, Daw, 
and La-Foole. 

Ott. O lord, gentlemen, how my knights 
and I have mist you here I 

Cter, Why, Captain, what service, what 
service ? 

Ott, To see me bring up my bull, bear, 
and horse to fight. 

Daw, Yes, faith, the Captain says we 
shall be his dogs to bait them. 

Daup, A good employment. 

True, Come on, let’s see your course, 
then. 

La-F, I am afraid my cousin will be 
offended, if she come. 

Ott. Be afraid of nothing. — Gentlemen, 
I have placed the drum and the trumpets, 
and one to give them the sign when you 
are ready. Here’s my bull for myself,^ and 
my bear for Sir John Daw, and my horse 
for Sir Amorous. Now set your foot to 
mine, and yours to his, and 

La-F, Pray God my cousin come not. 

Ott, St. George and St. Andrew, fear no 
cousins. Come, sound, sound ! [^Drum 
and trumpets sound.] Et rauco strepuerunt 
cornua cantu. [^They drink. 

True, Well said. Captain, i' faith ; well 
fought at the bull. 

Cler. Well held at the bear. 

True, Low, low! Captain. 

Daup, O, the horse has kicked off his 
dog already. 

La-F, 1 cannot drink it, as I am a 
knight. 

True, Ods so I off with his spurs, some- 
body. 

La-F, It goes against my conscience. 
My cousin will be angry with it. 

Daw, I have done mine. 

True, You fought high and fair, Sir John. 

Cler, At the head. 

Daup, Like an excellent bear-dog. 

Cler, You take no notice of the business, 
I hope ? 

Daw, Not a word, sir ; you see we are 
jovial. 

Ott, Sir Amorous, you must not equivo- 
cate. It must be pulled down, for all my 
cousin. 


' Herds my hull for myself, These 

cups probably were distinguished, not only by 
their sizes and forms, but by some kind of re- 
presentation of the ailferent animals, on their 
covers. The hull was undoubtedly the largest, 
and therefore appropriated by the Captain to his 
own u.se. 

* Titivilitium I] Not a word of ne signi/i* 


Cler, 'Sfoot, if you take not your drink 
they'll think you are discontented with 
something ; you’ll betray all, if you take 
the least notice. 

La-F, Not I ; I’ll both drink and talk 
then. 

Ott, You must pull the horse on his 
knees, Sir Amorous ; fear no cousins. 
yacta est alea. 

True, O, now he's in his vein, and bold. 
The least hint given him of his wife now 
will make him rail desperately. 

Cler, Speak to him of her. 

True, Do you, and I’ll fetch her to the 
hearing of it. [Exit. 

Daup, Captain He-Otter, your She-Otter 
is coming, your wife. 

Ott, Wife! buz! titivilitium There's 
no such thing in nature. I confess, gen- 
tlemen, I have a cook, a laundress, a 
house-drudge, that serves my necessary 
turns, and goes under that title ; but he’s 
an ass that will be so uxorious to tie his 
affections to one circle. Come, the name 
dulls appetite. Here, replenish again ; 
another bout. \Fiiis the cups again,] 
Wives are nasty, sluttish animals. 

Daup, O, Captain. 

Ott, As ever the earth bare, tribus verbis. 
Where’s Master Truewit. 

Daw, He’s slipt aside, sir. 

Cler, But you must drink and be jovial. 

Daw. Yes, give it me. 

La-F. And me too. 

Daxv, Let’s be jovial. 

La-F, As jovial as you will. 

Ott. Agreed. Now you shall have the 
bear, cousin, and Sir Jolin Daw the horse, 
and I’ll have the bull still. Sound, Tri- 
tons of the Thames ! [Drum and trumpets 
sound again.] Nunc est bibend um^ nunc 
pede I iter o 

Mor, [above Villains, murderers, sons 
of the earth, and traitors, what do you 
there? 

Cler, O, now the trumpets have waked 
him, we shall have his company. 

Ott, A wife is a scurvy clogdogdo, an 
unlucky thing, a very foresaid bear- whelp, 
without any good fashion or breeding, 
mala bestia. 


cation,** as Whalley repeats from Upton, but a 
term strongly expressive of contempt : — ‘‘paltry, 
good for nothing,'! as Ainsworth says. It is 
used by Plautus, in a passage which Jonson 
evidently had ia view : 

“ Non ego istud verbum emissim tiiiviUtio,** 

Cas. act M. sc. 5 
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Re-eniir Truewit behind^ with Mistress 
Otter. 

Daup. Why did you marry one then, 
Captain? 

Ott. A pox I I married with six thou- 
sand pound, I. I was in love with that. 
I have not kissed my Fury these forty 
weeks. 

CUr. The more to blame you. Captain. 

True. Nay, Mistress Otter, hear him a 
little first. 

Ott. She has a breath worse than my 
grandmother’s, profecto. 

Mrs. Ott. O treacherous liar ! kiss me, 
sweet Master Truewit, and prove him a 
slandering knave. 

True. rU rather believe you, lady. 

Ott. And she has a peruke that's like 
a pound of hemp, made up in shoe- 
threads. 

Mrs. Ott. O viper, mandrake I 

Ott. A most vile face ! and yet she spends 
me forty pound a year in mercury and 
t hogs'-bones. All her teeth were made in 
the Blackfriars, both her eyebrows in the 
Strand, and her hair in Silver-street. 
Every part of the town owns a piece of 
; her. 

Mrs. Ott. [comes forward.'] I cannot 
hold. 

Ott. She takes herself asunder still when 
she goes to bed, into some twenty boxes ; 
and about next dsLV noon is put together 
again, like a great German clock and so 
comes forth, and rings a tedious larum to 
the whole house, and then is quiet again 
for an hour, but for her quarters. — Have you 
done me right, gentlemen ? 

Mrs. Ott. [Falls upon him and beats 
him.] No, sir, I’ll do you right with my 
quarters, with my quarters ! 


^ 1 Like a ^at German clock ;] These and 
similar allusions to the cumbrous and compli- 
cated machinery of the first clocks (which we 
received from Germany), are very frequent in our 
old dramatists. Thus Middleton : 

** W^t is she took asunder from her clothes? 
Beine ready, she consists of hundred pieces, 
Much like a Gertnan clock, and near allycd.’* 
A Mad World my Masters. 

And Shakspeare : 

A woman that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame ! ' 

Love*s Labour Lost. 

• Mistress Maty A mbree A Of this celebrated 
Amazon, who fought at tne siege of Ghent,” 
1584, Jonson makes frequent mention. In the 


Ott. O, hold, good princess. | 

True, Sound, sound I 

[Drum and trumpets sound, 

Cler, A battle, a battle I 

Mrs. Ott. You notorious stinkardly bear- 
ward, does my breath smell ? 

Ott. Under correction, dear princess. 
Look to my bear and my horse, gentlemen. 

Mrs. Ott. Dol want teeth and eyebrows, 
thou bull-dog ? 

True. Sound, sound still. 

[They sound again. 

Ott. No, I protest, under correction 

Mrs. Ott. Ay, now you are under cor- 
rection, you protest ; but you did not pro- 
test before correction, sir. Thou Judas, 
to offer to betray thy princess 1 I’ll make 
thee an example [Beats him. 

Enter Morose with his long sword. 

Mor. I will have no such examples in 
my house, Lady Otter. 

Mrs. Ott. Ah ! 

[Mrs. Otter, Daw, and La-Foole 
run off. 

Mor. Mistress Mary Ambree,^ your ex- 
amples are dangerous. Rogues, hell- 
hounds, Stentors ! out of my doors, you 
sons of noise and tumult, begot on an ill 
May-day, or when the galley-foist is afloat 
to Westminster [Drives out the Musi- 
cians.] A trumpeter could not be con- 
ceived but then. 

Daup, What ails you, sir? 

Mor. They have rent my roof, walls, 
and all my windows asunder, with their 
brazen throats. [Exit. 

True. Best follow him, Dauphiiie. 

Daup. So I will. [Exit. 

Cler. Where’s Daw and La-Foole? 

Ott. They are both run away, sir. 


second vol. of Percy’s Antient Poetry there is a 
ballad of her achievements, which must have 
I been very popular, as it is often quoted by our 
'old writers, who, like Jonson, ‘^call any re- 
markable virago by her name.’' See the Lortu- 
ftate Isle. 

® Sons of fwise and tumuli, be^ot on an ill 
May-day, or when the galley-foist is ajloat to 
Westminister I] Alluding to the sports which ; 
were anciently used on May-day : and particu- 
larly to the insurrection of the apprentices in 
London against foreigners and aliens upon May- 
day 1517 ; which on that account was afterwards 
called Evil May-day. The galley-foist is the 
city-barge, which was used upon the loi I 
mayor's day, when he was sworn into his offi< I 
at Westininster.— Whau i 
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Good gentlemen, help to pacify my prin- 
cess, and speak to the great ladies for me. 
Now must I go lie with the bears this 
fortnight, and keep out of the way, till my 
peace be made, for this scandal she has taken. 
Did you not see my bull-head, gentlemen?' 

Cler, Is't not on. Captain? i 

True. No ; but he may make a new one, 
by that is on. 

Ott. O, here it is. An you come over, 
gentlemen, and ask for Tom Otter, we'll 
go down to Ratcliff, and have a course 
i' faith, for all these disasters. There is bona 
i spes left. 

I True. Away, Captain, get off while you 
are well. S^Exit Otter. 

Cler. I am glad we are rid of him. 

True. You had never been unless we 
had put his wife upon him. His humour is 
I as tedious at last as it was ridiculous at first. 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE II . — A long open Gallery in the 
same. 

Enter Lady Haughty, Mistress Otter, 
Mavis, Daw, La-Foole, Centaure, and 
Epicoene. 

Hau. We wondered why you shrieked so, 
Mistress Otter. 

Mrs. Ott. O lord, madam, he came down 
with a huge long naked weapon in both his 
hands, and looked so dreadfully ! siure he’s 
beside himself. 

Mav. Why, what made you there. Mis- 
tress Otter ? 

Mrs. Git. Alas, Mistress Mavis, I was 
chastising my subject, and thought nothing 
of him. 

Daw. Faith, mistress, you must do so 
I too : learn to chastise. Mistress Otter cor- 
! rects her husband so he dares not speak, 
i but under correction. 


' Did you not see tny bull-head ^ gentlemen f] 
This seems to confirm the conjecture (p. ^37), 
that the animals which gave name to the Cap- 
tain’s cups were descrihcd on the respective 
covers. The answer of Clcrimont evidently 
alludes to the bull's horns. 

• Is the Thames the less for the dyers* water, 
mistress f 

La-F. Or a torch for lighting many torches f] 
^ The poet, as Upton says (forWhalley merely 
cc^ies him), seems desirous of introdudxtg the 
whole of Ovid’s Art of Love : 

“ Quid vetet adposito lumen de lumme sumi, 
Quisve cavo vastas in mare eervet aquas f 

Dei tamen ulla viro mulier non expedit, 
inqms; 
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La-F. And with his hat off to her : 'twould 
do you good to see. 

Hau. In sadness, 'tis good and mature 
counsel ; practise it. Morose. I'll call you 
Morose still now, as I call Centaure and 
Mavis ; we four will be all one. 

Cen. And you’ll come to the college, and 
live with us ? 

Hau. Make him give milk and honey. 

Mav. Look how you manage him at 
first, you shall have him ever after. 

Cen. Let him allow you your coach and 
four horses, your woman, your chamber- 
maid, your page, your gentleman-usher, 
your French cook, and four grooms. 

Hau. And go with us to Bedlam, to the 
china-houses, and to the Exchange. 

Cen. It will open the gate to your fame. 

Hau. Here's Centaure has immor- 
talized herself with taming of her wild 
male. 

Mav. Ay, she has done the miracle of 
the kingdom. 

Enter Clerimont and Tniewit. 

Epi. But, ladies, do you count it lawful 
to have such plurality of servants, and do 
them all graces ? 

Hau. Why not? why should women deny 
their favours to men? are they the poorer 
or the worse ? 

Daw. Is the Thames the less for the 
dyers' water, mistress? 

La-F. Or a torch for lighting many 
torches ?^ 

True. Well said, La-Foole ; what a 
new one he has got I 

Cen. They are empty losses women fear 
in this kind. 

Hau. Besides, ladies should be mindful 
of the approach of age, and let no time 
want his due use. The best of our days 
pass first.® 


Quid, nisi quam sumes, die mihi^ perdis 
aquam — Lib. iii. v. 96. 

And again : 

** Tempus erit, quo tu^ qua nunc excludis 
amantes, 

Frigida desert h nocte Jacebis anus.** 

® The best of our days pass first.'] This is 
humorously applied, or ratner xmsapplied, from 
Virgil : : 

Optima guaque dies miseris mortalibus avi 
Primajugitf — Geor. lib. iii. v. 66. ; 

The lady president’s next speech (but one) is 1 

from i 
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Mav, We are rivers that cannot be 
called back, madam : she that now ex- 
cludes her lovers may live to lie a forsaken 
beldam in a frozen bed. 

Cen. 'Tis true, Mavis ; and who will 
wait on us to coach then ? or write, or tell 
us the news then, make anagrams of our 
names, and invite us to the Cockpit, and 
kiss our hands all the play-time, and draw 
their weapons for our honours ? 

Hau. Not one. 

Daw. Nay, my mistress is not altogether 
unintelligent of these things ; here be in 
presence have tasted of her favours. 

Cler. Whataneighinghobby-horseisthis ! 

Epi. But not with intent to boast them 
again, servant. And have you those ex- 
cellent receipts, madam, to keep yourselves 
from bearing of children ? 

Hau. O yes, Morose : how should we 
maintain our youth and beauty else? 
Many births of a woman make her old, as 
many crops make the earth barren. 


Enter Morose and Dauphin e. 

Mor. O my cursed angel, that instructed 
me to this fate 

Daup. Why, sir? 

Mor. That I should be seduced by so 
foolish a devil as a barber will make ! 

Daup. I would I had been worthy, sir, 
to have partaken your counsel ; you should 
never have tnisted it to such a minister. 

Mor. Would I could redeem it with the 
loss of an eye, nephew, a hand, or any 
other member. 

Daup. Marry, God forbid, sir, that you 
should geld yourself, to anger your wife. 

Mor. So it would rid me of her! and 
that I did supererogatory penance in a 
belfry, at Westminster-hall, in the Cockpit, 
at the fall of a stag, the Tower-wharf — 
what place is tliere else? — London-bridge, 
Paris-garden, Billinsgate, when the noises 
are at their height, and loudest. Nay, I 
would sit out a play,^ that were nothing 


^ O tny cursed an^el^ that instructed me to 
this fate\\ i.e., designed, appointed me, &c. 
This harsh Latinism occurs also in Sejanus. \ 

^ Nayt I would sit out a play^ &c.] This is 
the passage which has furnished the commen- 
tators with such abundant materials for con- 
victing Jonson of “ the most inveterate malignity 
to Shaiespeare it may not therefore be im- 
proper to examine it. After recapitulating a 
variety of tumultuous noises, the poet adds — 
** Nay, I would sit out a play that were nothing 
but Jights at sea — evidently meaning one of 
which these should form the principal or charac- 
teristic incidents. 

It affords a melancholy picture of human 
nature to look upon the base drudgery to which 
men will stoop for the gratification of any vile 
propensity. After toiling to no purpose through 
nine huge volumes of ihtl^ariorum Skahspca?r, 
the commentators fortunately stumble about the 
middle of tlie tenth on a stage direction/* 'Firing 
heard at sea.”* There is not a syllable more on 
the subject ; for the dialogue immediately com- 
mences with a description of night I and tlius it 
is fully proved that Jonson made it the chief 
business of his life ‘‘to tear the wreath from the 
brow of Shakspeare,” It turns out, however, 
that the play in which these words appear was 
not written by Shakspeare, but by Christopher 
Marlowe : this untoward circumstance (which is 
prudently overlooked by Mr. Steevens) forces 
Mr. Malone, who had previously admitted the 
fact, to go further a-fiela for the object of Jon- 
son’s “malignity,*' which is now found to be 
Antony and Cleopatra. Here, as before, the 
attack is confined to a sUnpIe stage direction : 
“Alarum afar ^ as at a sea-fight and on 
this admirsible foundation is the poet accused — 
not in one or two^ut m a hundred places, of 
“ calunmiating all the historic plays of Shak- 


speare.’* No: — I am wrong: there is yet 
another word produced to substantiate the 
charge — \mmQ]y , ta?get : “fights at sea,** it 
seems (which were merely made known to the 
audience by letting off a cracker behind the 
scenes), being solely carried on by this defensive 
implement. 

Long before the Silent Woman was written, 
nay, before Shakspeare was known to the stage, 
the theatres were in possession of many rude 
ieces founded on the remarkable events of our 
istoiy, of which battlCvS, &c. always formed a 
prominent feature. I'he miserable attempts to 
represent these favourite scenes were often made 
a subject of mirth by succeeding writers ; and it 
is not easy to discover why Jonson might not 
allude to them as ficelyas Sir Philip Sidney, 
Nash, Greene, and almost every author of the 
times ; unless it be that the commentators are de- 
termined to accumulate upon Shakspeare’s head 
every possible absurdity, for the mere gratifica- 
tion of venting their spleen on Jonson for ex- 
posing them. 

I shall, as usual, be reprehended for enlarging 
too frequently on the subject: assuredly, 1 
should not have entered upon the task of re- 
printing Jonson, unless I had been prepared for 
this and more. I know how much pleasanter it 
is for the gentle reader to listen to calumny than 
to a laborious investigation of facts ; but I shall 
nevertheless pursue my course on every fitting 
occasion. If I cannot silence malice, I will at 
least shame it: if I cannot disencumber the 
pages of Shakspeare from the scurrility and 
falsehood with which they are disgraced, I will 
at all events show that nothing but the grossest 
stupidity can in future attend to them with 
decency or credit. 


Henry VL Second Part, act hr ae. i» 
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but fights at sea, drum, trumpet, and 
target. 

Daup. I hope there shall be no such 
need, sir. Take patience, good uncle. 
This is but a day, and 'tis well worn too 
now. 

Mor. O, 'twill be so for ever, nephew, I 
foresee it, for ever. Strife and tumult are 
the dowry that comes wiUi a wife.^ 

True, I told you so, sir, and you would 
not believe me. 

Mor, Alas, do not rub those wounds. 
Master Truewit, to blood again ; 'twas 
iny negligence. Add not affliction to 
affliction. I have perceived the effect of 
it too late ’a Madam Otter, 

Rpi, How do you, sir? 

Mor, Did you ever hear a more unne- 
cessary question? as if she did not see ) 
Why, I do as you see, empress, empress. 

Epi, You are not well, sir ; you look 
very ill : something has distempered you. 

Mor, O horrible, monstrous imperti- 
nencies ! would not one of these have 
served, do you think, sir? would not one 
of these have served? 

True, Yes, sir ; but these are but notes 
of female kindness, sir certain tokens 
that she has a voice, sir. 

Mor. O, is it so ! Come, an’t be no 
otherwise What say you? 

Epi, How do you feel yourself, sir? 

Mor. Again that ! 

I'rue. Nay, look you, sir, you would be 
friends with your wife upon unconscionable 
terms ; her silence. 

Epi, They say you are run mad, sir. 

Mor. Not for love, I assure you, of you ; 
do you see ? 

Epi. O lord, gentlemen 1 lay hold on 
him, for God’s sake. What shall I do ? 
who’s his physician, can you tell, that 


* Strife and tumutt are the dowry that 
comes with a zvife. ] 

** Hoc decet uxores : dos est uxoria lites.** 

Ibid. 1. ii. v. 155. 

* These are but notes of female kindness, sir, 

&c.] This is the consolation which MorOhC 
receives in Libanius ; avaara^ atretf^i irapa rqu 
irpo/avYjcTTptai', Kat ri Tovro €<rrti/ eptorwv* 
prjfxara 0 L^iTj<rtv’^ vat <^T}<rt, <nifi9tov 

TOvro fOTt, fcat ofui rris etrtoctfiy. — Ibid. 

P- 303- 

* He looks green about the temples / do you 
see what blue spots he hasT\ ‘'A plain imita- 
tion (as Upton remarks) of the Metioechmi of 
Plautus ;** 


knows the state of his body best, that I 
might send for him? Good sir, speak ; Til 
send for one of my doctors else. 

Mor. What, to poison me, that I might 
die intestate, and leave you poshest of all I 

Eipi. Lord, how idly he talks, and how 
his eyes sparkle I he looks green about 
the temples ! do you see what blue spots 
he has 1*^ 

Cler. Ay, 'tis melancholy. 

Epi. Gentlemen, for heaven’s sake, 
counsel me. Ladies— servant, you have 
read Pliny and Paracelsus ; ne’er a word 
now to comfort a poor gentlewoman ? Ah 
me, what fortune had I to marry a dis- 
tracted man ! 

Daw. I’ll tell you, mistress 

True. How rarely she holds it up ! 

[y4 side to Cler. 

Mor. What mean you, gentlemen? 

Epi. What will you tell me, servant ? 

Daw. The disease in Greek is called 
/aavta, in Latin insania, furor, vel ecstasis 
melancholica , that is, egressio, when a man 
ex meldfuholico evadit fanaticus. 

Mor. Shall I have a lecture read upon 
me alive ? 

Daw. But he may be but phrenetic us 
yet, mistress ; and phrenetis is only de- 
lirium, or so. 

Epi. Ay, that is for the disease, servant ; 
but what is this to the cure? We are sure 
enough of the disease. 

Mor. Let me go. 

True. Why, we’ll entreat her to hold 
her peace, sir. 

Mor. O no, labour not to stop her. 
She is like a conduit-pipe,^ that will gush 
out with more force when she opens again. 

Hau. I’ll tell you, Morose, you must 
talk divinity to him altogether, or moral 
philosophy. 


Mul. Viden* tu ilU oculos virere t ut viridii 
exoritur color 

Ex tejuforibus atque fronte, ut oculi scintiU 
lant, vide T 

A passage, he adds, which Shakspeare had also 
in view in the Comedy of Errors ; ** though tho 
imitation lies more concealed 

** Alas, how fiery and how sharp he looks!’* 

Concealed indeed ! The commentators surely 
imagine that Shakspeare was born without eyes. 

♦ S^ is like a conduit-pipe, &c.]^ This is im- 
proved from Libanius : uxnrep yap 6t rovs *cpov- 
VOV9 ttrtaxovTe?, etr* a<^€AovT€? to kwAvov, 
Sportpav eipya<ravTO n)v <^pav‘ ovTfcK eyw fiucpop 
ovaoTftAa? r^v <fKi>vv)v fxeifov f7ria-iraaap.»|v to 
ptiOpov. — Ibia. p. III. 
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La-F. Ay, and there’s an excellent 
book‘ of moral philosophy, madam, of 
Reynard the Fox, and all the beasts, called 
Doni's Philosophy. 

There is indeed, Sir Amorous La- 

Foole. 

Mor. O misery I 

£a-F I have read it, my Lady Cen- 
taure, all over, to my cousin here. 

Mrs. Ott. Ay, and ’tis a very good 
book as any is, of the modems. 

Daw. Tut, he must have Seneca 
read to him, and Plutarch, and the 
ancients ; the moderns are not for this 
disease. 

Clcr. Why, you discommended them 
too to-day, Sir John. 

Daw. Ay, in some cases : but in these 
they are best, and Aristotle's ethics. 

Mav. Say you so, Sir John? I think 
you are deceived : you took it upon 
trust. 

Hau. Where’s Tmsty, my woman? I'll 
end this difference. I prithee, Otter, call 
her. Her father and mother were both 
mad, when they put her to me. 

Mor. I think so. Nay, gentlemen, I 
am tame. This is but an exercise, I 
know, a marriage ceremony, which I must 
endure. 

Hau. And one of them, I know not 
which, was cured with the Sick Man’s 
Salve, ^ and the other with Green's Groat’ s- 
worth of Wit.^ 

True. A very cheap cure, madam. 


1 There's an excellent hook, There was 

a very old .collection of Oriental apologues, 
called Calilah n Dumnak (better known as the 
Fables of Pilpay), which was translated about 
the middle of the nth century out of the Per- 
sian or Arabic into Greek by Simeon Seth : it 
was afterwards turned into Latin^ and subse- 
quently into Italian, by one Doni. This last 
was rendered into English by Sir Thomas 
North, 1605, under the title oi DonCs Moral 
Philosophy : and to this Sir Amorous alludes, 
though he ignorantly confounds it with the 
popular history of Reynard the Fox. We have 
NOW the good fortune to possess a very complete 
and elegant translation of this curious work from 
the original language, by Sir William Jones. 

* One was cured with the Sick Man's Salve,] 
This was a devotional tract, written by Thomas 
Becon, an old Calvinistical divine, and published 
about 159X. From the quaintness of its title 
(which yet was not uncommon), or some other 
cause^ it was a frequent subject of ridicule with 
the wits of those days. The repentant Quick- 
silver, in Eastward Hoe. could ** speak it all 
without book as could many others. The 
Sick Salve is in the list of suspected 


Enter Tmsty. 

Hau. Ay, 'tis very feasible. 

Mrs. Ott. My lady called for you, 
Mistress Tmsty ; you must decide a con- 
troversy. 

Hau. O, Trusty, which was it you said, 
your father, or your mother, that was cured 
with the Sick Man’s Salve ? 

Trus. My mother, madam, with the 
Salve. 

True. Then it was the sick woman’s 
salve ? 

Trus. And my father with the Groat 's- 
worth of Wit. But there was other means 
used : we had a preacher that would 
preach folk asleep still ; and so they were 
prescribed to go to church by an old 
woman that was their physician, thrice a 
week 

Epi. To sleep I 

Trus. Yes, forsooth : and every night 
they read themselves asleep on those 
books. 

Epi. Good faith, it stands with great 
reason. I would I knew where to procure 
those books. 

Mor. Oh! 

La-F. I can help you with one of 
them, Mistress Morose, the Groat's- 
worth of Wit. 

Epi. Hut I shall disfurnish you. Sir 
Amorous : can you spare it ? 

La-F. O yes, for a week or so ; I'll read 
it myself to him. 


books found in the library of Lord Cobham ; 
which, if it does nothing else, will at least prove 
that our old dramatists were not apt to be turned 
out of their way by an anachronism more or less. 
In this catalogue the Bible is with some humour 
set down as “ a book of heresie." First Part of 
Sir John Oldcastle, act iv. sc. 2. 

* And the other with Green's Groafs-worth of 
IVit.] This was one of the last works of this 
popular writer ; and was published after liis 
death under the title of Robert Greene’s Groat's- 
worth of witte, bought with a tnillion of re- 
pentance. To judge from some of the titles of 
nis ^ numerous woi^s, Greene must have ex- 
perienced many checks of conscience in his 
profligate career. He has the Repentance, the 
La^t Vision, the Fare^vell to B'olie, &c. &c. 
His witte'' was indeed dearly bought, for 
Greene served a hard taskmaster. Health, 
credit, and excellent talents were miserably 
prostituted to purchase nothing but beggary, 
contempt, and an early grave. His contrition, 
however, was very bitter ; and his last moments, 
it is just to hope, were neither unprofitable to 
himself nor others. 
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Epi, No, I must do that, sir ; that must 
be my office. 

Mor. Oh, oh. 

Epi, Sure he would do well enough if he 
could sleep. 

Mor, No, I should do well enough if 
you could sleep. Have I no friend that 
will make her drunk, ^ or give her a little 
laudanum, or opium ? 

True. Why, sir, she talks ten times 
worse in her sleep. 

Mor. How I 

Clcr. Do you not know that, sir ? Never 
ceases all night. 

Trt/e. And snores like a porpoise. 

Mor. O redeem me, fate ; redeem me, 
fate ! For how many causes may a man 
be divorced, nephew ? 

Daup. I know not, truly, sir. 

True. Some divine must resolve you in 
! that, sir, or canon lawyer. i 

Mor. I will not rest, I will not think of 
any other hope or comfort, till I know. 

\_Exit with Dauphine. 

Cler. Alas, poor man I 

True. You'll make him mad indeed, 
ladies, if you pursue this. 

Han. No, we'll let him breathe now, a 
‘ quarter of an hour, or so. 

Clcr. By my faith, a large truce I 

Hau. Is that his keeper, that is gone with 
him ? 

Daw. It is his nephew, madam. 

La-F. Sir Dauphine Eugenie. 

Cen. He looks like a very pitiful 
knight 

Daw. As can be. This marriage has 
put him out of all. 

La-F. He has not a penny in his purse, 
madam. 

Daw. He is ready to cry all tliis day. 

La-^F. A very shark ; he set me in the 
nick t'other night at Primero. 

True. How these swabbers talk I 

Cler. Ay, Otter’s wine has swelled their 
humours above a spring-tide. 

Hau. Good Morose, let’s go in again. 

1 like your couches exceeding well ; we'll 
go lie and talk there. 

[Exeufii Hau. Cen. Mav. Trus. La- 
Foole, and Daw. 

Epi. [following them.] I wait on you, 
madam. 


I Have I fio friend that will make her drunk y 
&c.] From Libanius : ovk eariv rj yvvrj /mot 
/uifdvcW TOVTO yap €<rri to 8 ftvov ; ct yap 
p.tBv<r€V, tKa$€V^tv' et 6c enaOfvBtVy to-w^ ttriya. 
Hid. 308. 


True, [stopping her.] 'Slight, I will 
have them as silent as signs, and their post 
too, ere I have done. Do you hear, lady- 1 
bride? I pray thee now, as thou art a ' 
noble wench, continue this discourse of 
Dauphine within ; but praise him exceed- 
ingly : magnify him with all the height of 
affection thou canst ; — I have some purpose 
in't : — and but beat off these two rooks, 
Jack Daw and his fellow, with any discon- 
tentment, hither, and I'll honour thee for 
ever. 

Epi. I was about it here. It angered 
me to the soul, to hear them begin to talk 
so malepert. 

True. Pray thee perform it, and thou 
winn'st me an idolater to thee everlasting. 

Epi. Will you go in and hear me do’t ? 

True. No, I’ll stay here. Drive them 
out of your company, 'tis all I ask ; which 
cannot be any way better done than by 
extolling Dauphine, whom they have so 
slighted. 

Epi. I warrant you ; you shall expect 
one of them presently. [Exit. 

Cler. What a cast of kestrils are these, 
to hawk after ladies, thus I 

True. Ay, and strike at such an eagle as 
Dauphine. 

Cler. He will be mad when we tell him. 
Here he comes. 

j Re-enter Dauphine. 

I Cler. O, sir, you are welcome, 
i True. Where’s thine uncle? 

Daup, Run out of doors in his night- 
caps, to talk with a casuist about his 
divorce. It works admirably. 

True. Thou wouldst have said so, an 
thou hadst been here ! The ladies have 
laughed at thee most comically, since thou 
went’st, Dauphine. 

Cler. And asked if thou wert thine 
uncle’s keeper. 

True. And the brace of baboons an- 
swered, Yes ; and said thou wert a pitiful 
poor fellow, and didst live upon posts, and 
hadst nothing but three suits of apparel, 
and some few^ benevolences that the lords 
gave thee to fool to them, and swagger. 

Daup. Let me not live. I’ll beat them: 
I’ll bind them both to grand-madam’s bed- 
posts, and have them baited with monkies. 


^ What a cast of kestrils are these y 6 cc .3 A 
kestril (see p. 41 b\ is a base, degenerate hawk. 
It occurs in all our old writers as an expression 
of strong contempt. Casty I scarcely need in- 
form the reader Is the fowlePs term for a couple 
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True. Thou shalt not need, they shall be 
beaten to thy hand, Dauphine. I have an 
execution to serve upon them, I warrant 
thee, shall serve ; trust my plot. 

Daup. Ay, you have many plots ! so you 
had one to make all the wenches in love 
with me. 

True. Why, if I do it not yet afore night, 
as near as 'tis, and that they do not every 
one invite thee, and be ready to scratch for 
thee, take the mortgage of my wit. 

Cler. 'Fore God, I'll be his witness thou 
shalt have it, Dauphine: thou shalt be his 
fool for ever, if thou dost not. 

True. Agreed. Perhaps 'twill be the 
better estate. Do you observe this gallery, 
or rather lobby indeed ? Here are a couple 
of studies, at each end one : here will I act 
such a tragi-comedy between the Guelphs 
and the Ghibellines, ^ Daw and La-Foole 

which of them comes out first, will I 

seize on ; — you two shall be the chorus 
behind the arras, ^ and whip out between 
the acts and speak — If I do not make them 
keep the peace for this remnant of the day, 

if not of the year, I have failed once 1 

hear Daw coming : hide [they withdraw]^ 
and do not laugh, for God's sake. 

Re-enter Daw. 

Daw. Which is the way into the garden, 
trow ? 

True. O, Jack Daw ! I am glad I have 
met with you. In good faith, I must have 
this matter go no further between you : I 
must have it taken up. 


t The Guelphs and the Ghibellines^ Two 
factions that, m the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, harassed Italy with great animosity and 
violence ; the former taking part with the Pope, 
and the latter with the Emperor, The origin of 
their names is uncertain. — Whal. 

^ You two shall he the chorus behind the 
arras, and whip out between the acts, and 
speah.] This passage also is brought forward 
with great exultation by the commentators on 
Shakspeare, as a manifest sneer at two of his 
best plays ; and by Mr. Malone, in particular, to 
show that Jonson viewed our great poet with 
scornful yet with jealous eyes.” The fact itself 
is proved in the established mode, wherever our 
author is concerned. There is a piece of arras 
in Hamlet, and there is a chorus in Henry V. 
Can any tiling be plainer? But the arras in 
Hamlet is without a chorus, and the chorus in 
Hmry V. is without an arras. No matter: if, 
as Lord Peter says, the accusation cannot be 
proved totidem verbis, it must be made out toti* 
dem Uteris; and so the reputation of Jonson is jug- 
gled away! How long will the reader's good sense 


Daw. What matter, sir? between whom ? 

True. Come, you disguise it: S’ r Amo- 
rous and you. If you love me, Jack, you 
shall make use of your philosophy now, for 
this once, and deliver me your sword. » 
This is not the wedding the Centaurs were 
at, though there be a she one here, [takes 
his sword. ^ The bride has entreated me I 
will see no blood shed at her bridal : you 
saw her whisper me erewhile. 

Daw. As I hope to finish Tacitus, I in- 
tend no murder. 

True. Do you not wait for Sir Amorous ? 

Daw. Not I, by my knighthood. 

True. And your scholarship too? 

Daw. And my scholarship too. 

True. Go to, then I return you your 
sword, and ask your mercy ; but put it not 
up, for you will be assaulted. I understood 
that you had apprehended it, and walked 
here to brave him ; and that you had held 
your life contemptible in regard of your 
honour. 3 

Daw. No, no; no such thing, I assure 
you. He and I parted now as good friends 
* as could be. 

True, Trust not you to that visor. I 
saw him since dinner with another face : I 
have known many men in my time vexed 
with losses, with deaths, and with abuses ; 
but so offended a wight as Sir Amorous 
did I never see or read of. For taking 
away his guests, sir, to-day, that's the 
cause ; and he declares it behind your back 

with such threatenings and contempts 

He said to Dauphine you were the ar- 
rant’st ass 


be imposed upon by such deplorable stupidity? 
How long will his candour be warped by such 
grovellingmalice? What is there i n the use of these 
words that can lead to a suspicion of a sneer at 
anything? Arras was thtn the constant furni- 
ture of the stage, and formed a screen or hiding- 
place in almost every drama in existence. A 
chorus was by no means unfrequent ; and, in- 
deed, appears in the greater number of Jenson's 
own plays. Did he ridicule himself ; or was he 
debarred the use of the words because they 
were found in Shakspeare ? Had the expression 
in the text been used by any one but Jonson, it 
would be termed, as it really is, an application of 
a familiar phrase, with the speakers charact#* 
ristic sprightliness and good humour. 

• Tha t you had held your life contemptible in 
regard ^ your Honour. ^ This application of 
Virgil's fine lines to poor Sir John is highly hu- 
morous : 

Esi hie, est animus lucis coniempter, eiistum 

Qui vita bene credat emi, guo tendis, hone* 
remV 
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Daw, Ay, he may say his pleasure. 

True, And swears you are so protested 
a coward, that he knows you will never do 
him any manly or single right ; and there- 
t*- fore he will take his course. 

Dazv. I’ll give him any satisfaction, sir — 
but fighting — 

I'rue. Ay, sir : but who knows what 
satisfaction he’ll take: blood he thirsts for, 
and blood he will have ; and whereabouts 
on you he will have it, who knows but 
himself? j 

Daw, I pray you, Master Truewit, be 
you a mediator. 

h True Well, sir, conceal yourself then in 
this study till I return. \Puts him into the 
study, '\ Nay, you must be content to be 
locked in ; for, for mine own reputation, I 
would not have you seen to receive a public 
disgrace, while I have the matter in 
managing. Ods so, here he comes ; keep 
your &eath close, that he do not hear you 
sigh. — In good faith. Sir Amorous, he is 
not this way ; I pray you be merciful, do 
i not murder him ; he is a Christian, as good 
1 as you : you are armed as if you sought re- 
j venge on all his race. Good Dauphine, 
■I get him away from this place. I never 
I knew a man's choler so high, but he would 
1 speak to his friends, he would hear reason. 

I — Jack Daw, Jack! asleep 1 
I Daw. \within,'\ Is he gone, Master 
Truewit? 

True, Ay ; did you hear him ? 

Dazv, O lord I yes. 

True, What a quick ear fear has ! 


I ^ Did you ever see a fellow set out to 
' take possession ?] When estates were litigated, 

I or, as was too frequently the case formerly, 

) transferred to a hungry favourite, this was a 
^ I service of some danger ; and the new owner 
i set forth with his attendants and friends well 
I armed. This is not an uncommon case in 
I Ireland at this day ; in this country the practice 
has happily been long obsolete. 

* Petronels and calivers,} These weapons 
seem to answer to our blunderbusses or horse 
pistols, and fowling-pieces respectively. Whal- 
ley says that the caliver was a larger kind of 
musquet ; but this is contrary to the description 

f iven of it in the Soldier's Accidence, and other 
ooks of the time. 

* J/he could but victual kisHsel/for half a 
year in his breeches, &c.] Thus Butler : 

With a huge pair of round trunk hos^ 

In which he carried as much meat 
As he and all his knights could eat.** 

This is not the only idea which the author of 
Hudibras has taken from this play. What is 
more to Jonson’s honour. Shakspeare himself 
\ has condescended to be obliged to it ; for there 


Daza. [Comes out of the closet,'] But is 
he so armed as you say ? 

True, Armed I did you ever see a fellow 
set out to take possession 

Daw, Ay, sir. 

True, That may give you some light 
to conceive of him ; but 'tis nothing to 
the principal. Some false brother in the 
house has furnished him strangely; or, 
if it were out of the house, it was Tom 
Otter. 

Dazv, Indeed he’s a captain, and his wife 
is his kinswoman. 

True, He has got somebody’s old two- 
hand sword, to mow you off at the knees : 
and that sword hath spawned such a dagger ! 
— But then he is so hung with pikes, halberds, 
petronels, calivcrs,-"’ and muskets, that he 
lool^ like a juslice-of-peace's hall : a man 
of two thousand a year is not cessed at so 
many weapons as he has on. There was 
never fencer challenged at so many several 
foils. You would think he meant to murder 
all St. Pulchre’s parish. If he could but 
victual himself for half a year in his 
breeches,* he is sufficiently armed to over- 
run a country. 

Dazv, Good lord ! what means he, sir? 
I pray you, Master Truewit, be you a 
mediator. 

True, Well, I’ll try if he will be appeased 
with a leg or an arm ; if not — you must die 
once. 

Daw, I would be loth to lose my right 
arm, for writing madrigals. 

True, Why, if he will be satisfied with a 


can be no doubt but that the attempt of Sir Toby 
and Fabian to bring on a quarrel between Ague- 
cheek and Viola, is imitated from this scene. It 
is really editing to see the complacency with 
which Mr. Malone resigns his best arguments to 
his friend. He first proves, beyond the reach 
of cavil, that Twelfth Night could not be written 
before 1614; yet because Steevens, with equal 
folly and malignity, asserts that Jonson took 
every opportunity to find fault with Shakspeare, 
and ridiculed the conduct of that com^y in 
Every Man out of his Humour f which, as I 
have already shown, p. 104 b, preceded it by a 
dozen years or more, Mr. M.alone calmly sub- 
joins to this contemptible trash, I had sup- 
posed this play {Twelfth Night) to be written 
in 1614, if, however, the foregoing passage from 
Every Man, ^c,, be levelled at it, my specula- 
tion mils to the ground. '' Condescension worthy 
of all praise. To renounce a rational certainty — 
to embrace a senseless impossibility — and for 
what? — for nothing higher or better than the 
hopeless chance of heaping another absurd 
calumny on the memory of Jonson. So much 
j can prejudice do— 

1 ** Tantum ^otuit tuaden maUrum t 
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thumb or a little finger, all's one to me. 
You must think, I'll do my best. 

[Skuls him up again. 

Daw. Good sir, do. 

[Clerimont and Dauphine come forward. 

Cler. What hast thou done? 

True. He will let me do nothing ; he docs 
all afore ; he offers his left arm. 

Cler. His left wing, for a Jack Daw. 

Daup. Take it by all means. 

True. How ! maim a man for ever, 
for a jest ? What a conscience hast 
thou ! 

Daup. 'Tis no loss to him ; he has no 
employment for his arms but to eat spoon- 
meat. Beside, as good maim his body as 
his reputation. 

True. He is a scholar and a wit, and yet 
he does not think so. But he loses no re- 
putation with us ; for we all resolved him 
an ass before. To your places again. 

Cler. I pray thee, let me be m at the 
other a little. 

True. Look, you'll spoil all ; these be 
ever your tricks. 

Cler, No, but I could hit of some things 
that thou wilt miss, and thou wilt say are 
good ones. 

True. I warrant you. I pray, forbear, 
ril leave it off else. 

Daup. Come away, Clerimont. 

[Daup. and Cler. withdraw as before. 

Enter La-Foole. 

True. Sir Amorous ! 

La-F. Master Truewit. 

True. Whither were you going? 

La-F. Down into the court to make 
water. 

True, By no means, sir ; you shall rather 
tempt your breeches. 

La-F, Why, sir? 

True. Enter here, if you love your life. 

[Opening the door of the other study. 

La-F. Why? — why? 

True. Question till your throat be cut, 
do : dally till the enraged soul find you. 

La-F, Who is that ? 


' There had been some hope to atone you.\ 
I’o make you friends, to set you at one again. — 

Whal. 

* Went away in snufy] i.e., in anger : allud- 
ing, 1 presume, to the offensive manner in which 
a candle goes out. The word is frequent in our 
old writers, and furnishes Shakspeare with many 
playful opporttinities of confounding it with the 
dust of tobacco. 

• But h4 walks the round up and denvn J A 


True. Daw it is ; will you in? 

La-F. Ay, ay, I'll in : what's the ma:ter? 

True. Nay, if he had been cool enough 
to tell us that, there had been some hope 
to atone you but he seems so imjdacably 
enraged ! 

La-F. 'Slight, let him rage ! I’ll hide 
myself. 

True. Do, good sir. Pait wh^t ha^■e 
you done to him vvitliin tliat should pio- 
voke him thus? You have broke some jest 
upon him afore the labies 

La-F. Not I, never in my life broke jest 
upon any man. The br de was prarung 
Sir Dauphine, and he went away in snuff^,^ 
and I followed him ; unless he took oftence 
at mt in his drink erewlule, that 1 would 
not pledge all the horse full. 

True. By my faith, and that may be ; 
you remember well : but he waalks the round 
up and down,'^ through every room o’ the 
house, with a tow'cl in his hand, crying. 
Where's La-Foole f Who saw La-Foolef 
And when Dauphine and I demanded the 
cause, we can force no answer from him, 
but — O revenge, how sweet art thou ! / 

will strangle him in this towel — w'hich 
leads us to conjecture that the mnin cause 
of his fury is for bringing your meat to-day ^ 
with a towel about you, to his discredit. 

La-F. Like enough. Why, an he be 
angry for that I’ll stay here till his anger 
be blown over. 

True. A good becoming resolution, sir ; ; 
if you can put it on o’ the sudden. | 

La-F. Yes, I can put it on : or, I’ll 
away into the country presently. 

True. How will you go out of the house, 
sir? He knows you are in the house, 
and he’ll watch this se'ennight but he’ll | 
have you : he'll outwait a serjeant for 
you.^ 

La-F. Why, then I’ll stay here. I 

True. You must think how to victual 
yourself in time then. 

La-F. Why, sweet Master True wat, will , 

you entreat my cousin Otter to send me a 
cold venison pasty, a bottle or two of wine, i 
and a chamber-pot. I 

— ^ I 

phrase taken from the army ; where it was the | 
business of certain inferior officers to go round 
to the sentinels and outguards, who from thence 
were called gentlemen of the round. — Whal. 

To watch, in short. See p. 32 a. 

* HeLl outivait a SicrjcAnt for you.] The per- 
severance of serjeants (sherilrs’ officers) in watch- 
ing their prey, is well known. Our old poets, 
who had but too many proofs of it, ineiuion it, 
either in mirth or anger, upon all occasions. 
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True. A stool were better, sir, of Sir 
Ajax his invention.* 

La-F. Ay, that will be better indeed ; 
and a pallet to lie on. 

True. O, I would not advise you to sleep 
by any means. 

La-F. Would you not, sir? Why, then 
I will not. 

True. Yet there’s another fear 

j La-F. Is theie ! Whatis’t? 

I True. No, lie cannot break open this 
I door with liis foot, sure. 

La-F. I’ll set my back against it, sir. I 
have a good back. 

True. But then if he should batter. 

La-F. Batter ! if he dare, I'll have an 
action of battery against him. 

True. Cast you the worst. He has sent 
for powder already, and what he will do 
with it no man knows ; perhaps blow up 
the corner of tlic house where he suspects 
you are. Here he comes ; in quickly. 
[ Thrusts in La*Foole and shuts the door.'\ 
— I protest. Sir John Daw, he is not this 
way : what will you do ? Before God, you 
shall hang no petard here : I’ll die rather. 
Will you not take my word? I never knew 
one but would bo satisfied. — Sir Amorous, 
through the key-hole,^ there’s no 
s.anding out : he has made a petard of an 
old brass pot, to force your door. Think 
upon some satisfaction, or terms to offer 
him. 

La-F. [within.'] Sir, I’ll give him any 
satistaction : I dare give any terms. 

True. You’ll leave it to me then? 

La-F. Ay, sir : I’ll stand to any condi- 
tions. 

True, [beckoning forward Cler. and 
Dauph.] How now — what think you, sirs ? 
Were't not a difficult thing to determine 
which of these two feared most ? 


^ A stool were better^ sir^ of Sir Ajax his in- 
veHtion,\ Sir Ajax seems to have been a title 
familiarly imposed on Sir John Harrington, for 
a very meritorious attempt to introduce clean- 
liness into our dwellings, at a period when the 
swe .'test of them would have offended the dullest 
nose of modern times. In 1596 he published, 
under the name of Misaemos, a little treatise 
called, A New Discourse of a Stale Subject, or 
ike Metamorphosis of Ajax, of which the object 
was to point out the propriety of adopting some- 
thing like the water-closets of the present day, 
in the place of the wretched utensils which were 
then common in every house. As the nature of 
his subject led him to lay open the interior 
of our palaces and great houses, offence was 
t taken at his freedom : he lost, at least for a time. 
( the favour of Elizabeth (his godmother,) and 


Cler. Yes, but this fears the bravest : 
the other a whiniling dastard, Jack Daw ! 
But La-Foole, a brave heroic coward ! and 
is afraid in a great look and a stout accent ; 

I like him rarely. 

True. Had it not been pity these two 
should have been concealed ? 

Cler. Shall I make a motion ? 

True. Briefly : for I must strike while 
’tis hot. 

Cler. Shall I go fetch the ladies to the 
catastrophe? 

True. Umph ! ay, by my troth. 

Daup. By no mortal means. Let them 
continue in the state of ignorance, and err 
still ; think them wits and fine fellows, as 
they have done. ’Twere sin to reform them. 

True. Well, I will have them fetched, 
now I think on’t, for a private purpose of 
mine : do, Clerimont, fetch them, and dis- 
course to them all that’s past, and bring 
them into the gallery here. 

Daup. This is thy extreme vanity, now 1 
thou think’st thou wert undone if every 
jest thou mak’st were not published. 

True. Thou shalt see how unjust thou 
art presently. Clerimont, say it was Dau- 
phine's plot. [Exit Clerimont.] Trust me 
not if the whole drift be not for thy good. 
There is a carpet* in the next room, put it 
on, with this scarf over thy face, and a 
cushion on thy head, and be ready when I 
call Amorous. Away ! [Exit Daup.] — 
John Daw ! [Goes to Daw’s closet, and 
brings him out.] 

Daitj. What good news, sir ? 

True. Faith, I have followed and argued 
with him hard for you. I told him you 
1 were a knight, and a scholar, and that you 
I knew fortitude did consist magis paiiendo 
. guam faciendo, magis ferendo quam fe^ 
riendo. 


was banished from court. His gains, from his 
well-timed labours, were apparently confined to 
the honour of contributing to the merriment of 
the wits, Shakspeare, Jonson, Nabbes, and many 
others, who took advantage of his own pun, 
(a-jakes,) and dubbed him a knight of the stool ; 
under which title he freouently appears in their 
pages. Even the grave Camden condescends to 
be facetious at his expense — but enough on tbo 
subjeoi, 

* There is a carpet, &c.] i.e., a table-cover. 
Formerly these ornamental pieces of tapestry 
furnished employment for the ladies in the long 
nights of winter. I have seen several of them in 
our old mansion-houses. Carpets were not at 
this period laid on the floor ; except occasion- 
ally to kneel on, or for purpo 9 ^ of state* 
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Daw, It doth so indeed, sir. 

True, And that you would suffer, I told I 
him : so at first he demanded by my troth, 
in my conceit, too much. 

Daw, What was it, sir? 

True, Your upper lip and six of your 
fore-teeth. 

Daw, *Twas unreasonable. 

True, Nay, I told him plainly, you could 
not spare them all. So after long argu- 
ment pro et con, as you know, I brought 
him down to your two butter- teeth, and 
them he would have. 

Daw, O, did you so? Why, he shall 
have them. 

True, But he shall not, sir, by your 
leave. The conclusion is this, sir : because 
you shall be very good friends hereafter, 
and this never to be remembered or up- 
braided ; besides, that he may not boast 
he has done any such thing to you in his 
own person ; he is to come here in dis- 
guise, give you five kicks in private, sir, 
take your sword from you, and lock you 
up in that study during pleasure : which 
will be but a little while, we’ll get it re- 
leased presently. , 

Daw, Five kicks ! he shall have six, sir, 
to be friends. ! 

True, Believe me, you shall not over- 
shoot yourself, to send him that word by 
me. 

Daw, Deliver it, sir ; he shall have it 
with all my heart, to be friends. 

True, Friends ! Nay, an he should not 
be so, and heartily too, upon these terms, 
he shall have me to enemy while I live. 
Come, sir, bear it bravely. 

Daw, O lord, sir, 'tis nothing. 

True, True ! what’s six kicks to a man 
that reads Seneca ? 

Daw, I have had a hundred, sir. 

True, Sir Amorous ! 

Re-enter Dauphine, disguised. 

No speaking one to another, or rehearsing 
old matters. 

Daw, [crj Daup. kicks him,'\ One, two, 
three, four, five. I protest, Sir Amorous, 
you shall have six. 

True, Nay, I told you you should not 
talk. Come, give him six, an he will 
needs. [Dauphine kicks him again , Your 
sword \takes his sword,] Now return to 
your safe custody ; you shall presently 
meet afore the ladies, and be the dearest 
friends one to another. [Puts Daw into 
) the study,] Give me the scarf now, thou 
Shalt beat the other barefaced. Stand by : 


[act IV. 


[Dauphine retires, and Truewit^i?^^ to the 
other closet, and releases La-Foole.] Sir 
Amorous ! 

La-F, What’s here ! A sword ? 

True, I cannot help it, without I should 
take the quarrel upon myself. Here he 
has sent you his sword 

La-F, I'll receive none on't. 

True, And he wills you to fasten it 
against a wall, and break your bead in 
some few several places against the hilts. 

La-F, I will not : tell him roundly. I 
cannot endure to shed my own blood. 

Trtie, Will you not ? 

La-F, No. I’ll beat it against a fair 
flat wall, if that will satisfy him : if not, he 
shall beat it himself, for Amorous. 

True, Why, tliis is strange starting off, 
when a man undertnkes for you ! I offered 
him another condition ; will you stand to 
that? 

La-F, Ay, what is’t ? 

True, That you will be beaten in 
private. 

La-F, Yes, I am content, at the blunt. ^ 

Enter, above, HaiiglUy, Centaure, Mavis, 

Mistress Otter, Epicoene, and Trusty. 

True, Then you must submit yourself 
to be hoodwinked in this scarf, and be led 
to him, where he will take your sword 
from you, and make you bear a blow over 
the mouth gules, and tweaks by the nose 
sans n ombre, 

La-F, I am content. But why must I 
be blinded ? 

True, That’s for your good, sir ; be- 
cause if he should grow insolent upon this, 
and publish it hereafter to your disgrace 
(which I hope he will not do), you might 
swear safely, and protest he n«ver beat you 
to your knowledge. 

La-F, O, I conceive. 

True, I do not doubt but you’ll be 
perfect good friends upon't, and not dare 
to utter an ill thought one of another in 
future. 

La-F, Not I, as God help me, of him. 

True, Nor he of you, sir. If he should, 
[binds his eyes,] — Come, sir. [leads him 
forward^] All hid, Sir John ! 

Enter Dauphine, and tweaks him by 
the nose, 

La-F, Oh, Sir John, Sir John ! Oh, 
o-o-o-o-o-Oh 


^ At the blunt,] i.e., with the flat side of ihf 
sword. 
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True, Good Sir John, leave tweaking, 
you’ll blow hifi nose off. 'Tis Sir John's 
pleasure you should retire into the study. 
[Puts him up again,'] Why, now you are 
iriends. All bitterness between you I hope 
is buried ; you shall come forth by and by 
Damon and Pythias upon ’t, and embrace 
with all the rankness of friendship that can 
be. I trust we shall have them tamer in 
their language hereafter. Dauphine, I 
worship thee. God’s will, the ladies have 
surprised us I 

Enter Haughty, Centaure, Mavis, Mistress 
Otter, Epicoene, and Trusty behind. 

Hau, Centaure, how our judgments 
were imposed on by these adulterate 
knights ! 

Cen. Nay, madam. Mavis was more de- 
ceived than we ; ’twas her commendation 
uttered them in the college. 

Mav, I commended but their wits, 
madam, and their braveries. I never 
looked toward their valours. 

Hau. Sir Dauphine is valiant, and a wit 
too, it seems. 

Mav, And a bravery too. 

Hau, Was this his project ? 

T Mrs, Ott, So Master Clerimont inti- 
mates, madam. 

Hau, Good Morose, when you come to 
the college, will you bring him with you ? 
he seems a very perfect gentleman. 


^ Not so superlatively neat as some that have 
their faces set in a brake.] A brake ^ amongst 
other acceptations, is a sort of bridle, which 
they made use of to young horses, in order to 
make them carry their heads steady, and in a 
proper place. — W hal. 

A brake is a powerful iron curb, by which the 
tongue and jaws of restive horses are so cem- 
. pressed as to prevent their taking the bit : but 
I the brake which seems to be meant here is a 
strong wooden frame in which the feet of young 
and vicious horses are frequently confined by 
farriers, preparatory to their being shod. Jonson 
uses the word again in his beautiful poem to 
Charis, and in a similar sense : 

** Drest, you still for man should take him ; 
And not think he’d eat a stake. 

Or were set up in a brake," 

A very good lock.] A favourite lock of hair, 
which it was the fashion of those times to nourish. 
^Whal. 

To make it more conspicuous, a rose er knot 
of ribands was sometimes attached to it. Thus 
t Shirley : 

** Who knows but he 
May lose the riband by it, in his lock T* 

% Coronation, 

I VOL, 1. 


Bpi, He is so, madam, believe it. 

Cen. But when will you come, Morose? 

Epi, Three or four days hence, madam, 
when I have got me a coach and horses. 

Hau, No, to-morrow, good Morose ; 
Centaure shall send you her coach. 

Mav. Yes, faith, do, and bring Sir 
Dauphine with you. 

Hau, She has promised that, Mavis. 

Mav, He is a very worthy gentleman 
in his exteriors, madam. 

Hau, Ay, he shews he is judicial in his 
clothes. 

Cen, And yet not so superlatively neat 
as some, madam, that have their faces set 
in a brake. ^ 

Hau, Ay, and have every hair in form. 

Mav, That wear purer linen than our- 
selves, and profess more neatness than the 
French hermaphrodite. 

Epi, Ay, ladies, they, what they tell one 
of us, have told a thousand ; and are the 
only thieves of our fame, that think to 
take us with that perfume, or with that 
lace, and laugh at us unconscionably 
when they have done. 

Hau, But Sir Dauphine’s carelessness 
becomes him. 

Cen, I could love a man for such a 
nose. 

Mav, Or such a leg. 

Cen. He has an exceeding good eyo^ 
madam. 

Mav, And a very good lock.* 


And Davenant : 

** A lock on the left side, so rarely hung 
With ribanding .” — Love and Honour. 

This practice was so rooted, that it flourished 
for near a century, in spite of all the ridicule of 
the stage, and all the thunder of the press. From 
the following curious passage in Mydas, it ap- 
pears that the form oi these love-locks was as 
various and capricious as that of the beards, 
already noticed : “ How will you be trimmed, 
sir? Will you have your beard like a spade or 
a bodkin ? A penthouse on your upper lip or 
an alley on your chin? A low curie on your 
heade like a ball, or dangling locks like a spa- 
niell ? Your mustachoes shm*p at the ends hkn 
shoemakers’ aules, or hanging downe to your 
mouth like goates’ flakes? Your 47 ve-Iocks 
wreathed with a silken twist, or shamie to fall on 
your shoulders?” act iii. sc. a. Certainly an 
assemblage of braveries” at this time must 
have presented a very amusing spectacle, as far 
as the head was concerned. From the prints of 
the unfortunate Charles, it appears that he and 
his courtiers wore love-locks. The king, it k 
said, cut off his In 1646. His favourites pro- 
bably followed his example. Business ofhiffhif 
import than considering whether their ** lochs 
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Cen, Good Morose, bring him to my 
chamber first. 

Mrs, Ott. Please your honours to meet 
at my house, madam. 

True, See how they eye thee, man I 
they are taken, I warrant thee. 

[Haughty comes forivard, 

Hau. You have unbraced our brace of 
knights here, Master True wit. 

True. Not I, madam ; it was Sir 
Dauphine’s ingine : who, if he have dis- 
furnished your ladyship of any guard or 
service by it, is able to make the place 
good again in himself. 

Ha 2 i. There is no suspicion of that, sir. 

Cen. God so, Mavis, Haughty is kissing. 

Mav, Let us go too, and take part. 

[ They come forioard. 

Hau. But I am glad of the fortune 
(beside the discovery of two such empty 
caskets) to gain the knowledge of so rich a ! 
mine of virtue as Sir Daiiphine. | 

Ce7i. We would be all glad to style him 
of our friendship, and see him at the col- 
lege. 

Mav, He cannot mix with a sweeter 
society. I’ll prophesy ; and I hope he him- 
self will think so. 

Daup. I should be rude to imagine 
otherwise, lady. 

True, Did not I tell thee, Dauphine ! 
Why, all their actions are governed by 
crude opinion, without reason or cause; 
they know not why they do anything; but 
as they are informed, believe, judge, praise, 
condemn, love, hate, and in emulation one 
of another, do all these things alike. Only 
they have a natural inclination sways them 
generally to the worst, when they are left 
to themselves. But pursue it, now thou 
hast them. 

Hau, Shall we go in again, Morose ? 

Epi, Yes, madam. 

Cen. We'll entreat Sir Dauphine's com- 
pany. 

True, Stay, good madam, the interview 
of the two friends, Pylades and Orestes: 
I'll fetch them out to you straight. 

Hau. Will you. Master Truewit ? 

Daup, Ay ; but, noble ladies, do not con- 
fess in your countenance, or outward bear- 
ing to them, any discovery of their follies. 


that we may see how they will bear up 
again, with what assurance and erection. 

Hau. We will not. Sir Dauphine. 

Cen. Mav. Upon our honours, Sir . 
Dauphine. 

True, {goes to the first cto<^et.] Sir Amo- 
rous, Sir Amorous ! I'he ladies are here, j 

La-F. [zvithhi.] Are they? { 

True. Yes; but slip out by and by, as 
their backs arc turned, and meet Sir John , 
here, as by chance when I call you. ^Goes 
to the other.] - Jack Daw ! 

Daw. \ioithin.\ What say you, sir? 

True. Whip out behind me suddenly, 
and no anger in your looks to your ad- 
versary. Now, now ! 

[La-h'oole and Daw slip out of their 
7'c^pective closets, and salute each 
other. 

La-F. Noble Sir John Daw ! where have 
you been ? 

Daw. To seek you, Sir Amorous. 

La-F\ Me ! I honour you. 

Dazcf. I prevent you, sir. 

Cler. They have forgot their rapiers. 

True. O, they meet in peace, man. 

Daup. Where’s your sword, Sir John? 

Cler. And yours. Sir Amorous? 

Dazo. Mine 1 my boy had it forth to 
mend the handle, e’en now. 

La-F. And my gold handle was broke 
too, and my boy had it forth. 

Daup. Indeed, sir ! — How their excuses 
meet ! 

Cler. What a consent there is in the 
handles ! 

True. Nay, there is so in the points too, 

I warrant you. 

Enter Morose, zvith the two swords^ drawn^ 
i7i his ha7ids, 

Mrs, Ott, O me ! madam, he comes 
again, the madman ! Away ! 

[Ladies, Daw, arid La-Foole run off, 

Mor, What make these naked weapons 
here, gentlemen? 

True. O, sir I here hath like to have 
been murder since you went ; couple of 
knights fallen out about the bride's favours 1 
We were fain to take away their weapons ; 
your house had been begged by this time 
else.^ 


should be wreathed mth silk, or left shaggie to else.\ For a riot, &c., for which it would hart 
falJ on the shoulders, now occupied their atten- fallen, as a deodand, to the crown. The quick- 
tion ; and in the hateful times which immediately scented rapacity ox Jameses courtiers is well 
succeeded, the fashion went to decay with a marked by this expression, which, though used 
thousand better things. in jest, contains little more than the simple 

* Your hpHce had btsn hey^ed by this time fact. 
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I Mor, For what ? 

Cler. For manslaughter, sir, as being 
accessary. 

Mor. And for her favours ? 

True, Ay, sir, heretofore, not present. — 
Clerimont, carry them their swords now. 
They have done all the hurt they will do. 

[Exit Cler. tuttk the two swords. 

Daup, Have you spoke with the lawyer, 
sir? 

Mor, O no ! there is such a noise in the 
court,* that they have frighted me home 
with more violence than I went I such 
speaking and counter-speaking, with their 
several voices of citations, appellations, 
allegations, certificates, attachments, in- 
terrogatories, references, convictions, and 
nfllictions indeed, among the doctors and 
proctors, that the noise here is silence to’t, 
a kind of calm midnight ! 

True, Why, sir, if you would be resolved 
indeed, I can bring you hither a veiy suf- 
ficient lawyer, and a learned divine, that 
shall enquire into every least scruple for you. 

Mor, Can you, Master I'ruewit ? 

True, Yes, and are very sober, grave 
persons, that will dispatch it in a chamber, 
with a whisper or two. 

Mor, Good sir, shall I hope this benefit 
from you, and trust myself into your 
hands ? 

True, Alas, sir ! your nephew and I 
have been ashamed and oft-times mad, 
since you went, to think how you are 
abused. Go in, good sir, and lock your- 
self up till we call you ; we'll tell you more 
anon, sir. 

Mor, Do your pleasure with me, gentle- 
men. 1 believe in you, and that deserves 
no delusion. S^Rxit. 

True, You shall find none, sir ; — but 
heaped, heaped plenty of vexation. 

Daup, What wilt thou do now. Wit? 

True, Recover me hither Otter and the 
barber, if you can, by any means, pre- 
sently. 

Daup, Why ? to what purpose ? 

True, O, I'll make the deepest divine 
and gravest lawyer out of them two, for 
him 


^ O no I there is such a noise in the court, <5r»c.] 
This, with the legal terms which follow, is 
adapted, with considerable luimour, from Liba- 
tiius : Tu>i/ «KKA»jcrtto»/ ov /aoAa /coti^covtui/, ov Sia I 
TO TO)!/ Koivo <TVix(f>€poPTu>p a/uieAcii^, oAAa 5ta ra? i 
Tiay ov Svuafxeyujy a"Ly7)<rat, pr^ropwv. ets 

ayopav ov ix<j)o8pa e/m^oAAiov, fita ra troAAa 
^ Tavra rtvp Sikujv opopara, 4>acn^, awa- 

I 6ia6iKacria, napaypa^rj, a kul ois ov^tP 


Daup, Thou canst not, man ; these are 
waking dreams. 

True, Do not fear me. Clap but a 
civil gown with a welt* on the one, and a 
canonical cloke with sleeves on the other, 
and give them a few terms in their mouths, 
if there come not forth as able a doctor and 
complete a parson, for this turn, as may be 
wished, trust not my election : and I hope, 
without wronging the dignity of either pro- 
fession, since they are but persons put on, 
and for mirth's sake, to torment him. The 
barber smatters Latin, I remember. 

Daup, Yes, and Otter too. 

True, Well then, if I make them not 
wrangle out this case to his no comfort, let 
me be thought a Jack Daw or La-Foole, 
or anything worse. Go you to your ladies, 
but first send for them. 

Daup, I will. \Exeunt, 


ACT V. 

SCENE I. — A Room in Morose's House, 

Enter La-Foolc, Clerimont, and Daw. 

La-F, Where liad you our swords, Master 
Clerimont ? 

Cler, Why, Dauphine took tlicm from 
the madman. 

La-F. And he took them from our boys, 
I warrant you. 

Cler, Very like, sir. 

La-F. Thank you, good Master Cler 
mont. Sir John Daw and I are both be 
holden to you. 

Ch r, Would I knew how to make you 
so, gentlemen ! 

Daw, Sir Amorous and I are your ser- 
vants, sir. 

Enter Mavis. 

Mav. Gentlemen, have any of you a pen 
and ink ? I would fain write out a riddle in 
Italian, for Sir Dauphine to translate. 

Cler, Not I, in troth, lady; I am no 
scrivener. 

Daw, I can furnish you, I think, lady. 

[Exeunt Daw and Mavis. 


tort npaypa fp^Kovoiv ovop-owrciv. Ibid, p, 
301-2, 

* Clap hut a civil g’own with a welt, &c.] A 
civil gown is the gown of a civilian : a welt, as 
I have already observed, is a hem or border of 
fur, &c. In the conclusion of this speech, J on- 
son shews himself yet sore of the censure passed 
on him for his alleged reflection on the law, in 
, the Poetaster, 
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CUr. He has it in the haft of a knife, I 
believe. 

La-F. No, he has his box of instru- 
. ments. 

Cler, Like a surgeon I 

La-F. For the mathematics : his square, 
his compasses, his brass pens, and black- 
lead, to draw maps of every place and 
person where he comes. 

Cler, How, maps of persons ! 

La-F, Yes, sir, of Nomentack, when he 
was here,^ and of the Prince of Moldavia, 
and of his mistress. Mistress Epicoene. 

Re-enter Daw. 

Cler. Away ! he hath not found out her 
latitude, I hope. 

La-F. You are a pleasant gentleman, 
sir. 

Cler, Faith, now we are in private, let's 


' itr, of Nomentack, when he was here^ 
&c.] Nomentack was an Indian chief, from 
Virginia, who was brought to England some 
years before this was written. Of the Prince of 
Moldavia, I can give no account. 

2 Nay, I believe that they do withal— ^ I 
quote these words, merely because the colloca- 
tion of them recalls to my mind an expression in 
Shakspeare, on which I have something to say. 
In one of the prettiest speeches surely that ever 
was penned, that of Portia {Merchant of Venice, 
act lii. sc. 4), to Nerissa, she describes the ap- 
pearance she shall make, and the language she 
•hall hold when accoutred like a man 

** V\\ speak of frays 

Like a fine bragging youth, and tell quaint lies. 
How honoura^ ladies sought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell sick, and died ; 

/ could not do withal 

The last line, or rather a corruption of it, the 
commentators, who are always routing in the 
mire of impurity, explain in the most indecent 
manner. I will not say of Portia, as of Desde- 
mona, that her ** motion blushed at herself/' yet 
she was assuredly a woman of modesty, and 
therefore little likely to use the language of a 
brothel, or to attribute the manners of one to the 
honourable ladies who sought her love." The 
fact is, that the phrase so shamelessly misinter- 
preted is in itself perfectly innocent, and means 
neither more nor less than I could not help 
IT. In Morie Arthur — where Guiiiever is ac- 
cused of poisoning one of the knights of the 
round table, the king says to her, “ None of them 
will say well of you, nor none of them will doc 
battle for you, and that shall be great slaunder 
for you in this court. Alas ! said the queen, I 
1 cannot doe withallf (I cannot help it,) ‘‘ and 
' now I miss Sir Launcelot," part iii. c. 108. In 
! the trial of Udall, Lord Anderson says : “ You 
1 had as gopd say you were the author." Udall. 

I ‘‘That will not follow, my lord : but if you think 
io, / cannot do withal f (I cannot help it)— 


wanton it a little, and talk waggishly. — 
Sir John, I am telling Sir Amorous here 
that you two govern the ladies wherever 
you come ; you carry the feminine gender 
afore you. 

Daw. They shall rather carry us afore 
them, if they will, sir. 

Cler. Nay, I believe that they do withaP 
— ^but that you are the prime men in their 
affections, and direct all their actions 

Daw. Not I ; Sir Amorous is. 

La-F. I protest Sir John is. 

Daw. As I hope to rise in the state. Sir 
Amorous, you have the person. 

La-F. Sir John, you have the person, 
and the discourse too. 

Daw. Not I, sir. I have no discourse — 
and then you have activity beside. 

La-F. I protest, Sir John, you come as 
high from Tripoly as I do, every whit 


State Trials, fol. vol. i. p. 162. And in that 
excellent old play, the Little French Lawyer, 
Dinant, who is reproached by Clerimont for 
not silencing the music, which endangered his 
safety, replies : 

“ I cannot do withal ; (I cannot help it ;) 

I have spoke and spoke ; I am betrayed and 
lost too." 

I make no apology for this long note, irrelevant 
as it will perhaps be thought. Shakspeare is in 
every hand ; and it is therefore incumbent on all 
those who feel a due respect for youth and inno- 
cence, to take every opportunity of removing the 
impurities with which his pages are wantonly 
overcharged. As the sense of the words is now 
fully ascertained, we have a right to expect that 
the stupid and indecent comments of Collins and 
others on it shall be henceforth omitted. 

Withal, the reading of the old copies," Mr. 
Malone tells us, “was corrected (corrected, with 
a vengeance !) “to with all, (as it stands in his 
and Steevens' editions) by Mr. Pope." Not- 
withstanding this cheering assurance, the future 
editors of Shakspeare will do well to let him 
speak his own language, and to print the line as 
it stands above, and as it ought always to have 
stood : “ 1 could not do withal." Withal in 
Jonson, is a mere expletive. 

^ / protest, Sir John, you come as high from 
Tripoly as I do, every 7 uhit :] “A phrase, 
f Upton says), to signify feats of activity, vault- 
ing^ leaping, &c. Jonson has it again in his | 
Epigrams, (cxv.) 

“ Can come from Tripoly, leap stools, and 
wink." 

And so likewise his contemporaries : 

“ Get up to the window there, and presently, 

Like a most compleat gentleman come from 
Tri/oly.’* — Monsieur Thomas, act iv. sc. 2. 

Tripoly, Whallcy subjoins, “ was famous for the i 
justs and tourq^ents held there in the days of i 
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I and lift as many joined stools, and leap 
j over them, if you would use it. 

Clcr. Well, agree on’t together, knights; I 
i for between you, you divide the kingdom 
1 or commonwealth of ladies’ affections. I see 
( it, and can perceive a little how they ob- 
serve you, and fear you indeed. You could 
! tell strange stories, my masters, if you 
' would, I know. 

j Daw* Faith, we have seen somewhat, 

, sir. 

La-F, That we have — velvet petticoats, 
and wrought smocks, or so. 

Daw. Ay, and 

Cler. Nay, out with it, Sir John ; do not 
envy your friend the pleasure of hearing, 
when you have had the delight of tasting. 

Daw, Why — a — Do you speak, Sir 
Amorous. 

La-F. No, do you, Sir John Daw. 

Daw. I’ faith, you shall. 

La-F, r faith, you shall. 

Daw, Why, we have been 

La-F, In the great bed at Ware to- 
gether in our time. On, Sir John. 

Daw, Nay, do you, Sir Amorous. 

Cler, And these ladies with you, knights? 

La-F* No, excuse us, sir. 

Daw. We must not wound reputation. 

La-F, No matter — they were these, or 
others. Our bath cost us fifteen pound 
when we came home. 

Cler, Do you hear, Sir John? You 
shall tell me but one thing truly, as you 
love me. 

Daw, If I can, I will, sir. 

Cler, You lay in the same house with 
the bride here ? 

Daw* Yes, and conversed with her hourly, 
sir. 

Cler* And what humour is she of? Is 
she coming and open, free ? 

Daw, O, exceeding open, sir. I was 
her servant, and Sir Amorous was to be. 

Cler, Come, you have both had favours 
from her: I know, and have heard so 
much. 

Daw* O no, sir. 

La-F* You shall excuse us, sir ; we must 
not wound reputation. 

Cler, Tut, she is married now, and you 
cannot hurt her with any report ; and there- 


chivaliy, and from those feats perhaps the 
phrase was derived.” I think not: “justs and 
tournaments,” wherever held, were grave and 
serious amusements, and could scarcely give 
name to such apish tricks as leaping over sticks, 
&c« It lecms tsur more probable that the phrase 


fore speak plainly: how many times, i* 
faith ? which of you led first ? ha ! 

La-F, Sir John had her maidenhead, 
indeed. 

Daw. O, it pleases him to say so, sir ; 
but Sir Amorous knows what’s what as 
well. 

Cler, Dost thou, i’ faith. Amorous ? 

La-F, In a manner, sir. 

Cler, Why, I commend you, lads. Little 
knows Don Bridegroom of this ; nor shall 
he for me. 

Daw* Hang him, mad ox 1 

Cler, Speak softly ; here comes his 
nephew, with the Lady Haughty: he’ll 
get the ladies from you, sirs, if you look 
not to him in time. 

La-F, Why, if he do, we’ll fetch them 
home again, I warrant you. 

[Exit with Daw. Cler. walks aside. 

Enter Dauphine and Haughty. 

Hau, I assure you, Sir Dauphine, it is 
the price and estimation of your virtue 
only that hath embarked me to this ad- 
venture ; and I could not but make out to 
tell you so : nor can I repent me of the 
act, since it is always an argument of some 
virtue in ourselves, that we love and affect 
it so in others. 

Da up. Your ladyship sets too high a 
price on my weakness. 

Hau. Sir, I can distinguish gems from 
pebbles 

Daup, Are you so skilful in stones ? 

{^Aside, 

Hau, And howsoever I may suffer in 
such a judgment as yours, by admitting 
equality of rank or society with Centaure 
or Mavis 

Daup, You do not, madam ; I perceive 
they are your mere foils. 

Hau, Then are you a friend to truth, sir ; 
it makes me love you the more. It is not the 
outward but the inward man that I affect. 
They are not apprehensive of an eminent 
perfection, but love flat and dully. 

Cen, [within*] Where are you, my Lady 
Haughty? 

Hau, I come presently, Centaure. — My 
chamber, sir, my page shall shew you ; and 


f rew out of one of those jests nominalt (as Owen 
eltham calls them,) of which (^ancestors were 
so fond ; and that the sole claim which Tripoly 
has to the honour conferred upon it, lies in the 
first part of its name. 
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Trusty, my woman, shall be ever awake for 
you: you need not fear to communicate any- 
thing with her, for she is a Fidelia. T pray 
you wear this jewel for my sake, Sir Dau- 
phine. — 

Enter Centaure. 

Where’s Mavis, Centaure? 

Cen, Within, madam, a writing. I’ll 
follow you presently. {^Exit Hau.] I’ll but 
speak a word with Sir Dauphine. 

Daup. With me, madam? 

Cen, Good Sir Dauphine, do not trust 
Haughty, nor make any credit to her^ 
whatever you do besides. Sir Dauphine, I 
give you this caution, she is a perfect 
courtier, and loves nobody but for her 
uses ; and for her uses she loves all. Be- 
sides, her physicians give her out to be 
none o’ the clearest, whether she pay them 
or no, heaven knows ; and she’s above fifty 
too, and pargets See her in a forenoon. 
Here comes Mavis, a worse face than she ! 
you would not like this by candle-light. 

Re-enter Mavis. 

If you’ll come to my chamber one o’ these 
mornings early, or late in an evening. I’ll 
tell you more. Where’s Haughty, Mavis? i 

Mav^ Within, Centaure, ! 

Cen, What have you there? 

Mav, An Italian riddle for Sir Dauphine, 

, — you shall not see it, i’ faith, Centaure. — 

1 \Exit Cen.] Good Sir Dauphine, solve it for 
I me: I'll call for it anon. {Exit. 

Cler. {coming forward How now, 
Dauphine I how dost thou quit thy self of 
these females? 

Daup. 'Slight, they haunt me like fairies, 
and give me jewels here ; I cannot be rid of 
them. 

Cler, O, you must not tell though. ^ 


^ Do not trust Haughty, nor make any credit 
to hfr.y i.e., nor give her any credit ; from the 
Latin idiom, facere. Jonson is too bold 

in introducing phrases from the learned lan- 
guages. — Whal. 

It was the vice, or rather the fashion of the 
times. Shakspeare has as many words, if not 
phrases, as Jonson. I do not recollect to have 
yet marked a Latinism in him which is not to be 
found in his contemporaries, except perhaps in 
Seumus. 

* Skgs above fifty too, and pargets !] i.e., 
daubs, or plasters her face : see p, 204 b. 

* O, you mu^t ftot tell, though. \ It was the 
received opinion, that it was extremely dange- 
rous to betray the confidence of the fairies : the 
loM of ail future favour from them was the least 


[ACT V. 


Daup. Mass, I forgot that : I was never | 
so assaulted. One loves for virtue, and I 
bribes me with this {shezos the jewel ] — I 
another loves me with caution, and so | 
would possess me; a third brings me a | 
riddle here : and all are jealous, and rail | 
each at other. ! 

Cler, A riddle ! pray let me see it. {Read^, | 

‘*Sir Dauphine, I chose this way of in- 
timation for privacy. The ladies here, I 
know, have both hope and purpose to make 
a collegiate and servant of you. If I might 
be so honoured as to appear at any end of 
so noble a work, I would enter into a fame 
of taking physic to-morrow, and continue 
it four or live days, or longer, for your 
visitation. Mavis.” 

By my faith, a subtle one ! Call you this 
a riddle? what’s their plain-dealing, trow? 

Daup. We lack Truewit to tell us that. 

Cler. We lack him for somewhat else 
too: his knights reforinadoes are wound up 
as high and insolent as ever they were. 

Daup. You jest. 

Cler. No drunkards, either with wine or 
vanity, ever confessed such stories of them- 
selves. I would not give a fly’s leg in 
balance against all the women’s reputations 
here, if they could be but thought to speak 
truth : and for the bride, they have made 
their aflidavit against her directly 

Daup. What, that they have lain with 
her? 

Cler. Yes; and tell times and circum- 
stances, with the cause why, and the place 
where. I had almost brought them to 
affirm that they had done it to-day. 

Daup. Not both of them? 

Cler, Yes, faith ; with a sooth or two 
more I had effected it. They would have 
set it down under their hands. 


part of the evil ; personal or family misfortune 
usually followed the indiscretion. 'I'o this the 
old Clown in the Winter's Tale cunningly 
alludes: “ 'Tisy«/ry gold, boy, and will prove 
so. Up with It ; keep it close.** And so m the 
Honest Mans Fortune : 

** Mont. Your ladyship cannot tell me when 1 
ki;>sed her. 

Lady. But she can, sir. 

Mont. But she will not, madam ; 

For when they talk once, 'tif ^$]<.efiitry tnoney^ 
They get no more close kisses.*' 

And again : 

A prince's secrets are like fairy favours ; 
Wholesome if kept ; but poison if discovered*' 
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Daup, Why, they will be our sport, I 
see, still, whether we will or no. 

Enter Truewit. 

True, O, are you here? Come, Dau- 
phine ; go call your uncle presently: I have : 
fitted my divine and my canonist, dyed 
their beards and all. The knaves do not 
know themselves, they are so exalted and 
altered. Preferment changes any man. 
Thou shalt keep one door and I another, 
and then Clerimont in the midst, that he 
may have no means of escape from their 
cavilling, when they grow hot once again. 
And then the women, as I have given the 
bride her instructions, to break in upon 
him in the I’envoy.^ O, ’twill be full and 
twanging ! Away ! fetch him. 

SjS,xit Dauphine. 

EnterOii^x^ disguised as a divine, and Cnt- 
beard as a canon lawyer. 

Come, master doctor, and master parson, 
look to your parts now, and discharge them 
bravely ; you are well set forth, perform it 
as well. If you chance to be out, do not 
confess it with standing still, or humming, 
or gaping one at another ; but go on, and 
talk aloud and eagerly; use vehement 
action, and only remember your terms, and 
you are safe. Let the matter go where it 
will: you have many will do so. But at 
first be very solemn and grave, like your 
garments, though you loose yourselves 
after, and skip out like a brace of jugglers 
on a tabic. Hen! he comes : set your faces, 
and look superciliously while I present 
you. 

Re-enter Dauphine with Morose. 

Mor. Are these the two learned men ? 

True. Yes, sir ; please you salute them. 

Mor. Salute them I I had rather do any- 
thing than wear out time so unfruitfully, 
sir. I wonder how these common forms, 
as God save you, and You ay'e welcome, are 
come to be a habit in our lives : or, lam 


^ In the r envoy, i.e., in the conclusion. See 
Massinger, vol. iv. p. 417. 

2 / wander how these common forms, &c ] 
From Libaiiius: Kat ^kr\v €K€lvo eitAacrai 
Trj9 ayopav, to ty)? rrpoerpria-em, ovk oi5’ b9ev eis 
rov piov en§Adov, rov ov yap €yo>ye 

pwi TOW ^€Ovs 6pu> rov pripLarbs to K€p8o<:' ov yap 
ify€ olI'kos irpayp-ara, ^tAriui napa 

ro Youwiv tucovorai yiyverdt. Ibid, p. 302. 

• My father, in wy education, was ^vont to 
advice fne, &c.l This also is from Libanius^ 


glad to see you! When I cannot see what 
the profit can be of these words, so long 
as it is no whit better with him whose afhiirs 
are sad and grievous, that he hears this 
salutation. 

True. ’Tis true, sir ; we'll go to the 
matter then. — Gentlemen, master doctor, 
and master parson, I liavc acquainted you 
sufficiently with the business for which you 
are come hither ; and you arc not now to in- 
form yourselves in the state of the question, I 
know. This is the gentleman who expects 
your resolution, and therefore, when you 
please, begin. 

Ott, Please you, master doctor. 

Cut. Please you, good master parson. 

Ott. I would hear the canon-law speak first . 

Cut. It must give place to positive 
divinity, sir. 

Mor. Nay, good gentlemen, do not 
throw me into circumstances. Let your 
j comforts arrive quickly at me, those that 
I are. Be swift in affording me my peace, if 
so I shall hope any. I love not your dis- 
putations, or your court-tumults. And that 
it be not strange to you, I wall tell you: My 
father, in my education, was wont to advise 
me,^ that 1 should always collect and con- 
tain my mind, not suffering it to flow 
loosely ; that 1 sliould look to what things 
were necessary to tlie carriage of my life, 
and what not ; embracing the one and 
eschewing the other: in short, that I should 
endear myself to rest, and avoid turmoil ; 
which now is grown to be another nature to 
me. So that 1 come not to your public 
pleadings, or your places of noise ; not that 
I neglect those things that make for the 
dignity of the commonwealth ; but for the 
mere avoiding of clamours and imperti- 
nences of orators, that know not how to be 
silent. And for the cause of noise, am I 
now a suitor to you. You do not know in 
what a misery I have been exercised this 
day, what a torrent of evil 1 my very house 
turns round with the tumult ! I dwell in a 
windmill : the perpetual motion is here, and 
not at Eltham.* 


E/xot V h narrfp, <0 /SovXrj, TTapr}V€t,, rov vow aei 
(Tvvayeiv Kai crvvexctv, /cat /utYj crvyxujpetv 5ta- 
X^icrOat' Siopqv T<ov ev Tcp /Step ra re avayraia 
Kat ra /jltj, Kat rcov fxev ex^aBat, rtov S* anexcarOat' 
Tt/Lt(jiv TTjv riorvx^av, <f>evy€tv ra^ rapaxa^' d kcu 
irotttiv, to jSovXrj, fitareAw' t<ov CKKArjottov ov fioAa 
Kotvu)V(i>v, ov fitaTOTwv Kotvr) <rvfjL<f>€povT<»)V ttfxeXeiv, 
aWa bta ra^ ruiv ov Svvap.evuiv ertyrjerat j3oa$ 
priropoiv, — Ibid. p. 301. 

^ The perpetuaf motion is here, and not at 
Eltham.\ Here was a puppet-ihow of great 
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True. Well, good master doctor, will 
you break the ice? master parson will wade 
after. 

Cut. Sir, though unworthy, and the 
weaker. I will presume. 

Ott. 'Tis no presumption, do^nine doctor. 

Mor. Yet again 1 

Cut. Your question is, For how many 
causes a man may have divortium legiti- 
mu7n, a lawful divorce? First, you must 
understand the nature of the word, divorce, 
d divertendo 

Mor. No excursions upon words, good 
doctor ; to the question briefly. 

Cut. I answer then, the canon-law 
affords divorce but in few cases ; and the 
principal is in the common case, the adul- 
terous case. But there are duodecim im- 
pedimenta, twelve impediments, as we call 
them, all which do not dirimere contrac- 
tu ju, but irritum redderc matrimo7tiu7n, 
as we say in the canon law, not take away 
the bond, but cause a 7iullity therein. 

Mor. I understood you before : good sir, 
avoid your impertinency of translation. 

Olt. He cannot open this too much, sir, 
by your favour. 

Mor. Yet more I 

True. O, you must give the learned men 
leave, sir. — To your impediments, master 
doctor. 

Cut. The first is imped imen turn err or Is. 

Ott. Of which there are several species. 

Cut. Ay, as error perso7ice. 

Ott. If you contract yourself to one 
person, thinking her another. 

Cut. Then, error fortunce, 

Ott. If she be a beggar, and you thought 
her rich. 

Cut. Then, error qualitatis. 

Ott. If she prove stubborn or head- 
strong, that you thought obedient, 

Mor. How ! is that, sir, a lawful im- 
pediment ? One at once, I pray you, gen- 
tlemen. 

Ott. Ay, ante copulam, but not post 
copulam, sir. 

Cut. Master parson says right. Nec 
fost nuptiarum benedictionem. It doth 
indeed out irrita reddere sponsalia^ annul 

celebrity in our authors time. It is called, in 
Peacham's verses to Cory at, that divbte motion 
at Eltham so ^at it was probably some 
piece of scripture history. Jonson introduces it 
again in his Epigrams, and in veiy bad company ; 

** See you yon motion? not the old Fa-ding, 

Nor Captain Pod, nor yet the Eltham tfing,” 


the contract ; after marriage it is of no ob- 
stancy. 

True. Alas, sir, what a hope are we 
fallen from* by this time ! 

Cut. The next is conditio: if you thought 
her free born and she prove a bond- 
woman, there is impediment of estate and 
condition. 

Ott. Ay, but, master doctor, those ser- 
vitudes are sublatce now, among us Chris- 
tians. 

Cut. By your favour, master parson 

Ott. You shall give me leave, master 
doctor. 

Mor. Nay, gentlemen, quarrel not in 
that question ; it concerns not my case : 
pass to the third. 

Cut. Well then, the third is voiu 7 n : if 
either party have made a vow of chastity. 
But that practice, as master parson said of 
the other, is taken away among us, thanks 
be to discipline.^ The fourth is cognatio ; 
if the persons be of kin within the de- 
grees. 

Ott. Ay: do you know what the degrees 
are, sir? 

Mor. No, nor I care not, sir ; they offer 
me no comfort in the question, I am sure. 

Cut. But there is a branch of this im- 
pediment may, which is cognatio spiritu^ 
at is: if you were her godfather, sir, then 
the marriage is incestuous. 

Ott. That comment is absurd and super- 
stitious, master doctor: I cannot endure 
it. Are we not all brothers and sisters, and 
as much akin in that as godfathers and 
god-daughters ? 

Mor. O me ! to end the controversy, I 
never was a godfather, I never was a god- 
father in my life, sir. Pass to the next. 

Cut. The fifth is erdmen adulterii ; the 
known case. The sixth, cultus dispardias^ 
difference of religion. Have you ever exa- 
mined her, what religion she is of? 

Mor. No, I would rather she were of 
none than be put to the trouble of it. 

Ott. You may have it done for you, sir. 

Mor. By no means, good sir ; on to the 
rest : shall you ever come to an end, think 
you? 

^ What a hope art we fallen from /] Lite- 
rally from Terence ; Quanta de spe decidi /— 
Whau 

* Thanks he to discipline.] This was a term 
much affected by the Puritans, when they spoke i 

c 1- T„ 


mew Fair it is termed the beauteous discir 
pline. 
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True, Yes, he has done half, sir. On to 
the rest. — Be patient, and expect, sir. 

Cut, The seventh is, vis : if it were upon 
compulsion or force. 

Mor, O no, it was too voluntary, mine ; 
too voluntary. 

Cut, The eighth is, ordo ; if ever she 
have taken holy orders, 

Ott, Thats superstitious too. 

Mor, No matter, master parson ; would 
she would go into a nunnery yet. 

Cut, The ninth is, ligamen ; if you were 
bound, sir, to any other before. 

Mor, I thrust myself too soon into these 
fetters. 

Cut, The tenth is, fublica konestas ; 
which is inchoata qucedam affinitas. 

OH, Ay, or affinitas orta ex sponsalibus ; 
and is but leve impediment um, 

Mor, I feel no air of comfort blowing to 
me in all this. 

Cut, The eleventh is, affinitas ex forni- 
catione, 

Ott, Which is no less vera affinitas than 
the other, master doctor. 

Cut, True, quca oritur ex legitimo ma^ 
trimonio, 

Ott, You say right, venerable doctor ; 
and, nascitur ex eo, quod per conjugium 
dues personce efficiuntur una caro 

True, Hey-day, now they begin I 

Cut, I conceive you, master parson : 
Ita per fornicatioriem ceque est verus pater, 
qui sic generat 

Ott, Et vere filius qui sic generatur 

Mor, What’s all this to me ? 

Cler, Now it grows warm. 

Cut, The twelfth and last is, si forte 
coire neguibis, 

Ott. Ay, that is impedimentum gravissi- 
mum : it doth utterly annul and annihilate. 


1 Does not the verse of your own canon say, 

'** Hcec socianda vetafit connubia, facia reirac- 
tantr] 

** The following (as Upton observes) are the 
verses alluded to: 

. ^ ^ . 3 4 . .5 

{ Error, conditio, votum, cogfiatto, crimen, 
6789 
I Cutt4s disparitas, vie, orde, ligamen, 

konestas, 

II la 

Si sis affinis, si forte coire nequibis ; 

Si parochi et dupticis desit preesentia testis, 
Raptave sit mulier, nec parti reddita tuta, 
Hac/acienda vetant connubia, facta retrace 
tout,* 

The canon law allows fourteen impediments, 


that. If you have manifestam frigidU 
tatem, you are well, sir. 

True, Why, there is comfort come at 
length, sir. Confess yourself but a man 
unable, and she will sue to be divorc^ first. 

Ott. Ay, ox if ihQXQhQ morbus perpetuus, 
et insanabilis ; zs paralysis, elephantiasis, 
or so— 

Daup, O, but frigiditas is the fairer way, 
gentlemen. 

Ott, You say troth, sir, and as it is in 
the canon, master doctor 

Cut. I conceive you, sir. 

Cler. Before he speaks I 

Ott. That a boy, or child, under years, 
is not fit for marriage, because he cannot 
reddere debitum. yo\xx omnipotentes 

True, Your impotentes, you whoreson 
lobster ! [Aside to Ott. 

Ott, Your impotentes, I should say, are 
minime apti ad contrahenda matrimonium. 

True. Matrimonium / we shall have most 
unmatrimonial Latin with you: matrix 
monia, and be hanged. 

Daup, You put them out, man. 

Cut, But then there will arise a doubt, 
master parson, in our case, post matri- 
monium: that frigiditate prcsditus--do 
you conceive me, sir ? 

Ott. Very well, sir. 

Cut. Who cannot uti uxore pro uxore, 
may habere earn pro sorore, 

Ott. Absurd, absurd, absurd, and merely 
apostatical I 

Cut. You shall pardon me, master par- 
son, I can prove it. 

Ott. You can prove a will, master 
doctor, you can prove nothing else. Does 
not the verse of your own canon say : 

Hccc socianda vetant connubia, facta 
retraciant P 


which are comprehended in the verses above, 
though only twelve of them are enumerated by 
our author^s casuists.*’ 

It is scarcely possible to read this humorous 
discussion without adverting to one of a serious 
kind, which took place on the divorce of Lord 
Essex. If it were not ascertained beyond a 
doubt that the Silent IVofnan appeared on the 
stage in 1609, four years at least prior to the 
date of that most infamous transaction, it would 
be difficult to persuade the reader that a strong 
burlesque of it was not here intended. The 
bishops Neal and Andrews are the very coun- 
terparts of Otter and Cutbeard ; nor does Morose 
himself display more anxiety for the fortunate 
termination of his extraordmaty suit than the 
credulous and ever-meddling James exhibited 
on that occasion for the success of his unworthy 
favourite. 
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Cut, I grant you ; but how do they 
retractare, master parson ? 

Mor. O, this was it I feared. 

Ott. In cEternum, sir. 

Cut, That’s false in divinity, by your 
favour. 

Oit. 'Tis false in humanity to say so. Is 
\\Q. XiO\ prorsm inut ills ad thorunif Can 
he pr<£ stare fidcm datum f I would fain 
know. 

Cut, Yes ; how if. he do conva- 
lere f 

Ott, He cannot convalere, it is impos- 
sible. 

True, Na)rt good sir, attend the learned 
men ; they’ll think you neglect them 
else. 

Cut. Or if he do simulare himself fri- 
gidum^ odio uxorts, or so? 

Ott, I say he is adulter manifestus 
then. 

Daup, They dispute it very learnedly, i' 
faith, 

Ott. And prostitutor uxoris ; and this is 
positive. 

I Mor, Good sir, let me escape. 

1 True. You will not do me that wrong, 
sir? 

Ott. And, therefore, if he be manifeste 
frigidus, sir 

Cut, Ay, if he be manifeste frigidus^ I 
grant you 

Ott^ Why, that was my conclusion. 

Cut. And mine too. 

IPue. Nay, hear the conclusion, sir. 

Ott, frlgiditaiis causa 

Cut, Yes, causa frigiditatis 

Mor. O, mine ears ! 

Ott. She may have libellum divortii 
against you. 

Cut, Ay, divortii libellum she will sure 
have. 

Mor, Good echoes, forbear. 

Ott, If you confess it. 

Cut. Which I would do, sir 

Mor. I will do anything. 

^ Ott. And clear myself m foro conscien- 

I fl(^ 

Cut, Because you want indeed 

Mor, Yet more ! 

Ott, Exercendi potestate. 


' (9 mankind generation!] i.e., simply mas- 
culine, always a term of reproach, when applied 
to a female. Upton qviotes several passages to 
prove that it means wicked^ in every one of 
which it means mannish. That the word, ho wet er. 
Is sometimes used in an ill sense as an augmenta- 
for violent, Outrageous, &c., is certain : 


[ACT V. 


Epicoene rushes in, followed by Haughty, 
Centaure, Mavis, Mistress Otter, Daw, 
and La-Foole. 

Epi. I will not endure it any longer. 
Ladies, I beseech you help me. This is 
such a wrong as never was offered to poor j 
bride before: upon her marriage-day to j 
have her husband conspire against her, | 
and a couple of mercenary companions to | 
be brought in for form’s sake, to persuade I 
a separation ! If you had blood or virtue ' 
in you, gentlemen, you would not suffer i 
such earwigs about a husband, or scorpions | 
to creep between man and wife. I 

Mor, O the variety and changes of my I 
torment I | 

Hau, Let them be cudgelled out of doors i 
by our grooms. | 

Cen, I’ll lend you my footman. j 

Mav, We'll have our men blanket them 
in the hall. i 

Mrs. Ott, As there was one at our house, I 
madam, for peeping in at the door. I 

Daw, Content, i' faith. j 

True, Stay, ladies and gentlemen ; you'll ! 
hear before you proceed ? 

Mav, I'd have the bridegroom blan- 
ketted too. 

Cen. Begin with him first. 

Hau. Yes, by my troth. 

Mor. O mankind generation 
Daup. Ladies, for my sake forbear. 

Hau. Yes, for Sir Dauphine’s sake. 

Cen. He shall command us. 

La-F. He is as fine a gentleman of his 
inches, madam, as any is about the town, 
and wears as good colours when he lists. 

True. Be brief, sir, and confess your in- 
firmity ; she’ll be a-fire to be quit of you, if 
she but hear that named once, you shall 
not entreat her to stay: she’ll fly you like 
one that had the marks upon him.2 
Mor, Ladies, I must crave all your par- 
dons — 

True, Silence, ladies. 

Mor. For a wrong I have done to your 
whole sex, in marrying this fair and vir- 
tuous gentlewoman 

Cler. Hear him, good ladies. 

Mor, Being guilty of an infirmity which, 


Cotgrave calls some fierce animal a mankind 
wild beast ;'* and Hall (Mass. vol. iv. p. 53) 
speaks of stripes for the correction of a man^ 
kind SLSS.*' 

• She'll fly you like one that had the marks 
upon him.] Of the plague or some contagious 
distemper. — W hau 
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before I conferred with these learned 
men, I thought I might have con- 
cealed — 

True. But now being better informed in 
his conscience by them, he is to declare it, 
and give satisfaction by asking your public 
forgiveness. 

Mor. I am no man, ladies. 

AIL How! 

Mor. Utterly unabled in nature, by rea- 
son of frigidity, to perform the duties or 
any the least office of a husband. 

Mav. Now out upon him, prodigious 
creature I 

Cen. Bridegroom uncamate I 

Hau, And would you offer it to a young 
gentlewoman ? 

Mrs. Ott. A lady of her longings ? 

Epi. Tut, a device, a device, this I it 
I smells rankly, ladies. A mere comment 
of his own. 

True. Why, if you suspect that, ladies, 
you may have him searched 

Daw. As the custom is, by a jury of 
physicians. 

, La-F. Yes, faith, 'twill be brave. 

Mor. O me, must I undergo that? 

Mrs, Ott. No, let women search him, 
madam : we can do it ourselves. 

Mor, Out on me ! worse. 

Bpi . No, ladies, you shall not need, I'll 
take him with all his faults. 

Mor. Worst of all ! 

Cler, Why then, 'tis no divorce, doctor, 
if she consent not ? 

Cut. No, if the man be frigidus, it is de 
farte uxoris, that we grant libellum di- 
vortii, in the law. 

Ott. Ay, it is the same in theology. 

Mor, Worse, worse than worst 1 

True. Nay, sir, be not utterly dis- 
heartened ; we have yet a small relick of 
hope left, as near as our comfort is blown 
out. Clerimont, produce your brace of 
knights. What was that, master parson, 
you told me inerrore qua li tat is, e'en now? 
— Dauphine, whisper the bride, that she 
carry it as if she were guilty and ashamed. 

\Aside. 

Ott. Marry, sir, in errore qualitaiis 
(which master doctor did forbear to urge), 
if she be found corrupta, that is, vitiated 
or broken up, that was pro virgine de- 
sponsa, espoused for a maid 

Mor. What then, sir? 

Ott. It doth dirimere contractum, and 
irritum reddere too. 

True. If this be true, we are happy 
again, sir, once more. Here are an 


honourable brace of knights that shall 
affirm so much. 

Daw. Pardon us, good Master Clerimont. 

La-F. You shall excuse us. Master Cle- 
rimont. 

Cler. Nay, you must make it good now, 
knights, there is no remedy; I’ll eat no 
words for you, nor no men : you know you 
spoke it to me. 

Daw. Is this gentleman-like, sir? 

True. Jack Daw, he’s worse than Sir 
Amorous ; fiercer a great deal. [Aside to 
Daw.] — Sir Amorous, beware, there be ten 
Daws in this Clerimont. 

[Aside to La-Foole. 

La-F, I’ll confess iv, sir. 

Daw. Will you. Sir Amorous, will you 
wound reputation ? 

La-F. I am resolved. 

True. So should you be too, Jctck Daw : 
what should keep you off? she's but a 
woman, and in disgrace : he'll be glad 
on't. 

Daw. Will he ? I thought he would have 
been angry. 

Cler. You will dispatch, knights ; it 
must be done, i’ faith. 

True. Why, an it must, it shall, sir, they 
say: they’ll ne’er go back.— Do not tempt 
his patience. [Aside to them. 

Daw. It is true indeed, sir. 

La-F. Yes, I assure you, sir. 

Mor. What is true, gentlemen ? what do 
you assure me ? 

Daw. That we have known your bride, 
sir 

La-F. In good fashion. She was our 
mistress, or so 

Cler. Nay, you must be plain, knights, 
as you were to me. 

Ott. Ay, the question is, if you have car- 
naliter, or no ? 

La-F. Carna liter f what else, sir? 

Ott. It is enough ; a plain nullity. 

Epi. I am undone, I am undone 1 

Mor. O let me worship and adore you, 
gentlemen ! 

Epi. I am undone ! [ Weeps. 

Mor. Yes, to my hand, I thank these 
knights. Master parson, let me thank you 
otherwise. [Gives him money. 

Cen. And have they confessed ? 

Mav. Now out upon them, informers I 

True. You see what creatures you may 
bestow your favours on, madams. 

Hau. I would except^ against them as 


^ I would except against them as beaten 
knights y wench, ami not good witnesses in law.] I 
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beaten knights, wench, and not good wit- 
nesses in law. 

Mrs, Ott, Poor gentlewoman, how she 
takes it ! 

Hau, Be comforted, Morose, I love you 
the better for 't. 

Cen, So do I, I protest. 

Cut, But, gentlemen, you have not known 
her since matrimonium f 

Daw, Not to-day, master doctor. 

La-F. No, sir, not to-day. 

Cut, Why, then I say, for any act before, 
the matrimonium is good and perfect ; un- 
less the worshipful bridegroom did pre- 
cisely, before witness, demand, if she were 
Virgo ante nuptias. 

Epi, No, that he did not, I assure you, 
master doctor. 

Cut, If he cannot prove that, it is ratum 
conjugium, notwithstanding the premisses ; 
and they do no way impedire. And this is 
my sentence, this I pronounce. 

Ott, I am of master doctor's resolution 
too, sir ; if you made not that demand atite 
nuptias, 

Mor, O my heart I wilt thou break ? wilt 
thou break ? this is worst of all worst worsts 
that hell could have devised ! Marry a 
whore, and so much noise 1 

Dau}>. Come, I see now plain confede- 
racy in this doctor and this parson, to 
abuse a gentleman. You study his afflic- 
tion. I pray be gone, comjjanions. — And, 
gentlemen, I begin to suspect you for having 
parts with them. — Sir, will it please you 
hear me ? 

Mor, O do not talk to me ; take not 
from me the pleasure of dying in silence, 
nephew. ^ 

Daup, Sir, I must speak to you. I have 
been long your poor despised kinsman, and 
many a hard thouglU has strengthened 
you against me : but now it shall appear 


if either I love you or your peace, and 
prefer them to adl the world beside. I 
will not be long or grievous to you, sir. If 
I free you of this unhappy match abso- 
lutely and instantly, after all this trouble, 
and almost in your despair, now 

Mor, It cannot be. 

Daup. Sir, that you be never troubled 
with a murmur of it more, what shall I 
hope for, or deserve of you ? 

Mor, O, what thou wilt, nephew 1 thou 
shalt deserve me, and have me. 

Daup, Shall I have your favour perfect 
to me, and love hereafter ? 

Mor. That, and anything beside. Make 
thine own conditions. My whole estate is 
thine ; manage it, I will become thy ward. 

Daup. Nay, sir, I will not be so urk- 
reasonable. 

Epi, Will Sir Dauphine be mine enemy 
too? 

Daup, You know I have been long a 
suitor to you, uncle, that out of your estate, 
which is fifteen hundred a year, you would 
allow me but five hundred during life, and 
assure the rest upon me after ; to which I 
have often, by myself and friends, ten- 
dered you a writing to sign, which you 
would never consent or incline to. If you 
please but to effect it now 

Mor, 1 hou shalt have it, nephew ; I 
will do it, and more. 

Daup, If I quit you not presently, and 
for ever, of this cumber, you shall have 
power instantly, afore all these, to revoke 
your act, and I will become whose slave 
you will give me to for ever. 

Mor, Where is the writing ? I will seal 
to it, that, or to a blank, and write thine 
own conditions. 

Rpi. O me, most unfortunate, wretched 

gentlewoman ! 

Hau, Will Sir Dauphine do this ? 


When the method of determining causes by wager, 
or trial of battle, subsisted, either on a writ of 
right, or in an appeal, or an approvement, if 
either of the combatants, and particularly the 
appellant, became recreant, and pronounced 
the horrible word craven, he became infamous, 
and was no longer accounted liber et legalis 
homo ; and being by the event supposed to be 
forewom, he was never put upon a jury, or ad- 
mitted as a witness in any cause. It is to this 
custom that our poet alludes. See Blackstonds 
Commentaries, vol. iii. p. 337, and vol. iv. p. 340, 
with Mr, Reed's note on Ford's * Tie Pity shoe a 
Whore, act i. — ^Whal. 

' Take not from me the pleasure 0/ dying ir 
nlente, nephew. \ Thus Morose in Libanius 


Aore dij, 5 ot « r>jv povXyj, weaipate 

fie rax^ws ets tt|v TtKeiav riovxf><^v. Ibid. 31a. 
In conclusion he meditates an escape from 
the loquacity of his wife by a dose of hem- 
lock, though somewhat alarmed at the tales 
which he has heard of law suits, and other 
clamorous affairs among the ghosts. IJpoa the 
whole, however, he resolves, in opposition to 
Hamlet, that it is better to venture on an un- 
certain evil than to bear a certain one ; and he 
winds up his long harangue with a supplication 
which, for a sophist, must be allowed to possess 
a considerable degree of humour : Q Btoi. iravres 
icai Tracrai, €t koyov fiereari, TOi; 

$oi>}Tc rp yvvaLKi. Trpos ea^aroy yrffms ekBnv, 
re fie ruxeiv ev dSov riAecovof avanaverem, IbidU 
P- 3^4- 











